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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  Novemher  19,  1902. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  annual 
report  of  this  Department,  with  the  reports  of  the  bureaus,  offices, 
and  institutions  which  are  placed  under  its  supervision.  I  have  here- 
tofore had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  great  increase  in  the  business  of 
this  Department,  and  to  the  measure  of  responsibility  involved  in  its 
consideration  and  dispatch.  The  past  year  has  been  characterized  by 
a  further  increase  in  the  volume  of  business,  notably  so  in  the  Patent 
Office,  General  Land  Office,  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Secretary's 
Office.  While,  in  consequence  thereof,  it  has  been  necessary,  in  some 
instances,  to  extend  the  hours  of  labor,  the  service  required  has  been 
cheerfully  rendered,  and  the  work  dispatched  in  such  an  expeditious 
manner  that  I  am  gratified  to  state  the  public  business  is  well  in  hand 
and  there  is  but  little  arrears;  such  increase  in  the  force,  etc.,  as  exist- 
ing conditions  appear  to  demand  has  been  noted  in  departmental  esti- 
mates to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  inauguration  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  of  necessary  reforms  in  various  branches  of  the  service. 
The  advisability  of  the  early  enactment  of  legislation  looking  to  the 
reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  country  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  previous  annual  reports  of  the  Department,  and  Congress  at 
its  last  session  recognized  the  national  importance  of  irrigation  by  the 
passage  of  the  reclamation  law,  approved  June  17,  1902.  This  law 
creates  a  fund  from  the  moneys  received  from  sales  of  public  lands,  to 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  which  pass  ulti- 
mately into  the  control  of  the  settler,  the  moneys  received  therefor  to 
be  applied  to  the  further  extension  of  the  irrigation  system.  The  act 
is  general  in  character,  and  leaves  to  administrative  action  most  of  the 
details,  thereby  imposing  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  very 
great  responsibility  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 
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New  foivst  reservations  have  been  established  (hiring'  the  year,  the 
forestry  service  extended,  a  better  and  more  thorough  .system  of 
patroling  the  reservations  has  I  wen  j>erfected,  and  the  work  of  refor- 
estation on  the  various  reservations  has  been  entered  upon  with 
satisfactory  results. 

The  unlawful  fencing  of  the  public  lands  for  grazing  and  other  pur- 
poses referred  to  hereafter  has  greatly  increased  in  some  sections  of 
the  West  and  grown  so  flagrant  its  to  cause  much  concern;  vigorous 
measures,  however,  have  l>een  pursued  regarding  thei>e  unlawful  occu- 
pants of  the  public  domain,  and  prompt  steps  taken  looking  to  the 
institution  of  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  against  them. 

Timber  on  the  unreserved  public  lands  can  not  now  be  properly 
protected;  existing  laws  relating  thereto,  and  especially  the  act  of 
June  3,  1878,  known  as  ifcthe  timber  and  stone  act,v  if  not  repealed  or 
radically  amended,  will  result  ultimately  in  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  timber  on  the  unappropriated  and  unreserved  public  lands. 
The  situation  demands  the  passage  of  the  remedial  legislation  on  this 
subject  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Under  the  act  of  January  14.  181*8  (i>5  Stat.  L.,  042),  the  Chippewt 
Indians  failed  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  money  to  which  they  were 
entitled  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sides  of  timber  on  their  ceded  lands 
in  Minnesota,  owing  to  improper  classification  of  lands,  to  fictitious 
values  of  timber  fixed  by  incompetent  estimators,  and  frauds  perpe- 
trated by  the  contractors  for  the  handling  of  the  timber.  Under  the 
act  of  June  27,  1W)2,  enacted  by  Congress  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department,  timber  will  be  sold  only  under  sealed  bids  and  not 
at  public  auction.  The  measurement  thereof  will  hereafter  be  made 
at  the  stump,  and  none  is  to  be  removed  until  it  has  been  cut,  banked, 
and  scaled  where  cut;  the  quantity,  as  per  scale,  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
price  bid  per  l,00o  feet,  insuring  to  the  Indians  full  value  for  their 
property,  a  result  which  it  was  not  practicable  to  obtain  under  the 
administration  of  the  old  law. 

In  the  Indian  service  regulations  have  been  adopted  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  sealed  bids  for  leases  of  Indian  grazing  lands,  and 
awards  made  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder,  thereby  securing  to  the 
Indians  a  just  return  for  the  use  of  the  leased  lands.  Under  the  old 
method  of  permitting  the  tribes  to  indiscriminately  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  use  of  their  lands,  such  a  result  was  not  practicable. 

Agreements  have  been  negotiated  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of 
Indian  Territory  whereby  just  allotments  of  land  can  be  made  to  them 
in  severalty.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  leasing  of  coal,  asphalt, 
and  other  minerals  in  the  Seminole,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations, 
respectively,  and  also  for  the  sale  of  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  respectively,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all  parties.     A  definite  time  has  been  fixed  for 
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Lhe  closing  of  the  citizenship  rolls  of  the  several  Indian  tribes,  as  a 
result  of  which,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  practicable  for  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  Commission  to  finally  close  its  work  in  the  Territory 
within  the  next  two  years. 

Detailed  statements  regarding  the  matters  above  mentioned  will  be 
found  under  appropriate  headings  in  this  report. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  cheer- 
fully rendered  by  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General,  the  Heads  of  Bureaus,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department,  and 
the  chiefs  of  division  of  the  Secretary's  Office  in  the  disposition  of  the 
public  business. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The  force  in  this  office  is  occupied  in  greater  measure  with  the  con- 
sideration of  legal  problems  and  claims  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  public  lands  and  Indian  affairs,  and  in  lesser 
measure  with  the  disposition  of  matters  arising  under  the  pension, 
patent,  and  other  laws,  the  administration  of  which  is  committed  to 
this  Department. 

The  work  is  up  to  date,  save  as  action  on  a  few  matters  is  suspended 
to  await  decisions  by  the  courts  upon  test  cases  of  like  character. 

The  matters  at  this  time  awaiting  consideration  and  disposition  are: 
One  hundred  and  ninety-four  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  2tf  motions  for  review  of  decisions 
heretofore  rendered  on  such  appeals,  40  miscellaneous  matters,  and  12 
requests  for  law  opinions  b}r  the  Assistant  Attorney-General. 

The  matters  considered  and  disposed  of  during  the  last  year  are  as 
follows:  Eleven  hundred  and  eighty-four  decisions  receiving  the 
approval  and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  appeals 
from  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office;  283 
decisions  receiving  the  approval  and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  upon  motions  for  review;  707  decisions,  regulations,  and 
orders  receiving  the  approval  and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  miscellaneous  matters;  54  law  opinions  receiving  the 
signature  of  the  Assistant  Attorney -General  and  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  2,089  decisions  upon  pension  appeals 
receiving  the  approval  and  signature  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.    - 

The  more  important  of  the  land  decisions  and  opinions  are  included 
in  volume  31  of  the  land  decisions,  now  in  course  of  publication.  A 
digest  in  two  volumes  of  the  land  decisions  has  been  prepared  in  this 
office  and  recently  published. 

The  Assistant  Attorney-General  and  his  assistants  have  also  been 
engaged  in  presenting  and  protecting  the  Government's  interests  in  a 
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considerable  amount  of  litigation  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Notable 
among  the  cases  are  Maese  v.  Hermann  (183  IT.  S.,572)  and  Minnesota 
v.  Hitchcock  (185  l\  S..  873). 

I  desire  to  most  earnestly  commend  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
extremely  difficult  public  business  intrusted  to  this  office  has  been 
administered. 

LANDS. 

There  were  deposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
public  lands  aggregating  ID, ±88,535. 30  acres,  classified  as  follows: 
Cash  sales,  1,757,51*2.03  acres:  miscellaneous  entries,  embracing  home- 
steads, land  warrants,  scrip  locations.  State  selections,  swamp  lands, 
railroad  and  wagon-road  selections,  Indian  allotments,  etc.,  17,614,- 
71*2.55  acres,  and  Indian  lands,  IK),  150. 12  acres,  showing  an  increase 
of  3,925,739  acres  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  disposals  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  cash  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  from  various  sources. 
including  disposal  of  public  land,  £5,880,088.65;  and  Indian  land, 
£288,t>M.6<s:  from  depredations  on  public  lands,  £41,415.97;  from  sales 
of  timber  on  forest  reserves,  £27,478.70:  from  sales  of  Government 
property.  £1.014.45.  and  for  furnishing  copies  of  records  and  plats. 
£23,262.73;  aggregate,  £6.201.927.18,  tin  increase  of  £1,289,766.3^ 
over  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  salaries  and  commis- 
sions of  registers  unci  receivers,  incidental  expenses,  and  expenses  of 
depositing  public  moneys  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
were  £818,498.60,  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1001,  of  £44,880.61. 

The  net  surplus  remaining  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  after  deducting  from  the  total  cash  receipts  the  entire  amount 
of  expenses  and  liabilities  incident  to  the  administration  of  the  public 
land  system,  equaled  £4.380.338.78,  an  increase  over  the  surplus  remain- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  £1,221,897.11.  Attention 
is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  cash  receipts  from  depredations  on 
the  public  lands,  compromises,  fines,  etc.,  amounted  during  the  fiscal 
year  to  £284,078.85,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of 
$22,505.01. 

The  total  area  of  the  public  lands  may  be  stated  to  be  approximately 
1,809,539,840  acres,  of  which  893.955,476  acres  are  undisposed  of. 
151,161,638  acres  have  been  reserved  for  various  purposes,  and 
764,422,726  acres  have  been  appropriated. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  received  from  the  various 
local  land  offices,  gives,  by  States  and  Territories,  an  approximate  esti- 
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mate  of  the  reserved  as  well  as  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  land 
States  and  Territories  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  vear: 


State  or  Territory. 


Area  unappropriated  and  unreserved.    J 


Sun-eyed.    I  Unsurveyed. 


Alabama  . 
Alaska  ... 
Arizona  .. 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado  . 
Florida . . . 

Idaho 

Illinois  . . . 


Acres. 
304,060 
(«) 

11, 156,  sue 

3,008,215 
33,601,480 
34,130,115 

1,275,244 


Acres. 


367,9*3,506 
36,137,316 


7,950.954 
4,294,297 
160,070 
12,375,308        29,927,351 


Total. 


Area  re- 
served. 


Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota  . . . 
Ohio 


Acre*. 

304,060 

367,983,506 

47,293,662 

3,008,215 

41,552,434 

38,424,412 

1,435,314 

42,302.659 


Acres. 

51.520 

ft  120. 174 

19,724,717 

2.560 

16,033,270 

5, 65S, 303 

19,259 

1,331,311 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah  

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Grand  total. 


979,608 

145, 055 

386, 170 

1,533,635 

152,540 

269,541 

17,454.210 

8,980,857 

30.154,756 

40,821,541 

10,121,977 


65,018 


2,019,508 


19, 658, 880 


Area  appro- 
priated. 


Acres. 
32,302,340 
(«) 

5,773,941 
30,532,905 
42,381,216 
22,265,445 
33,618,067 

9,659,47C 
35,842.56C 
22,950,400 


3,789,976 
28,597,960 
10,985,547 
10,865,862 

4,945,116 

139,244 

40,804,945 


43,985,304 


31,145,063 

14, 335. 575 

4,949,500 


979.608 

210,073 

386,170 

3,553,143 

152.540 

269. 541 

61,439,514 

8,980,857 

61,299,818 

55,157.116 

15,071,477 


987,875  ' 
1,468,434 

120. 535 
5. 000. 508 


14,999,417 

606,611 

5,983,409 

6,385,181 

3, 325, 490 


8,275,711 

397,866 

31,242,617 

6,128,145 


2,978,368 


301,979,307  j  591,976,169 


3,789,976 
31,873,671 
11,383,413 
42, 108, 479 
11,073,261 
139,244 
43,783,313 


3. 754, 849 
5,878,411 

12,791,676 
5,574,068 

10,546,165 
365, 353 

10,773,662 


893,955,476 


151,161,638 


35,646,080 
50,415,237 
27,376,853 
36,312,495 
42.644.429 
29,532,580 
43,526,299 
17,154,669 
39,549,812 

3,053,413 
16.886,503 
26,513,113 
26, 062, 720 
17,229,575 
23,525,358 
25,031,311 

4,858,893 
21,127,454 
34,770,283 

7, 876, 305 


764,422,726 


«  The  unreserved  lands  in  Alaska  are  mostly 
b  So  far  as  estimated. 


unsurveyed  and  unappropriated. 


Patents  issued. — Forty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  pat- 
ents for  agricultural  lands  were  issued  during  the  fiscal  year,  contain- 
ing approximately  6,583,672.33  acres,  a  decrease  of  1,097  in  number 
and  174,247.67  in  acreage  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Of  min- 
eral and  mill-site  patents  1,553  were  issued,  an  increase  over  the  former 
year  of  165  patents  and  of  6,796.94  acres.  One  hundred  and  eight  coal 
patents  were  issued,  embracing  12,799.10  acres,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  4  patents  and  738.23  acres. 

Railroad  and  wagon-road  land  patents. — During  the  fiscal  year 
there  have  been  certified  or  patented  on  account  of  railroad  grants 
4,851,353.41  acres,  as  against  an  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year 
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ended  June  30,  1001,  of  2,470,804.55  acres,  an  increase  of  2,380,548.86 
acres.  There  were  patented  under  wagon-road  grants  156.778.25 
acres,  a  decrease  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of  8.768. 1*3  acres. 

Adjustments. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner* shows  that  material 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  examinations  necessary  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  mil  road  and  wagon-road  land  grants,  including  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  acts  of  July  1,  180S  (30  Stat.  L.,  507-<J20),  March  2, 
1800  (30  Stat.  L.,  004).  and  March  2,  1001  (31  Stat  L.,  050).  relating 
to  grants  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  progress  made  in  the  adjustment  of  these  grants  will 
be  found  at  page  53  of  said  report. 

Swamp  land  patents,  school,  and  other  State  and  Territorial 
lands. — There  were  patented  as  swamp  lands  in  place  68,744.07  acres, 
and  as  swamp  land  indemnity  lands  10,803. 7S  acres,  a  total  of  SS.638.75 
acres,  a  decrease  compared  with  the  amount  patented  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  130,564.1*4  acres.  Indemnity,  school,  and  other  selections 
were  made  and  certified  during  the  year  under  their  several  grants  to 
the  various  States  and  Territories  to  the  amount  of  l,oo3,703.O0  acres, 
a  decrease  of  230,72f>.83  acres  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Indian  and  miscellaneous  patents. — Patents  of  this  class  were 
issued  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  1, 753,501. 7<>  acres,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  1,305, 055. 3t>  acres. 

The  total  net  increase  in  lands  patented  over  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  is  3.140,718.60  acres. 

State  desert-land  segregations. — By  section  4  of  the  act  of 
August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  372-422).  as  amended  by  the  act  of  .June 
11,  1800  (20  Stat.  L.,  413-434),  and  act  of  March  3,  1001  (31  Stat.  L.. 
1133-1188),  provision  is  made  for  the  donation  to  each  of  the  desert- 
land  States  of  not  more  than  l,ooo.oo0  acres  of  such  lands.  Under 
these  acts  there  was  approved  one  list,  em  bracing  244,025.98  acres, 
selected  by  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Entries  in  Alaska. — As  recommended  in  my  last  annual  report, 
the  Yukon  and  Circle  land  districts  in  Alaska  were  abolished  and  their 
offices  consolidated  with  the  Sitka  office. 

One  town-site  entry  and  34  nonmincral  entries  have'  been  made  in 
Alaska  under  the  provisions  of  sections  11  to  14,  act  of  March  3,  1891 
(2tj  Stat.  L.,  1005),  as  amended  by  section  lo.  act  of  May  14,  1898  (30 
Stat.  L.,  409). 

Twelve  of  the  nonmincral  entries  have  been  patented  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  10  having  been  previously  patented,  and  0  canceled,  leav- 
ing 3  suspended  for  insufficiency  of  proof  submitted,  or  other  causes. 

Reservoirs  for  the  purposes  of  stock  breeding  and  transpor- 
tation.—Under  the  act  of  January  13,  1807  (20  Stat.  L.,  484),  the 
number  of  declaratory  statements  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
cal year  was  0,590.     There  were  received  during  the  year  314,  making 
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the  total  requiring  action  9,910.  Of  this  number,  3,070  were  acted 
upon,  of  which  2,175  were  canceled  or  relinquished  and  the  remainder, 
S95,  were  found  to  be  in  proper  form  and  await  further  action  under 
the  law  by  the  declarants.  There  were,  accordingly,  pending  for  action 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  7,728. 

Rights  of  way  for  railroads. — Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1875 
(18  Stat.  L.,  482),  providing  for  rights  of  way  over  public  lands,  the 
act  of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  409),  providing  for  rights  of  way  in 
Alaska,  and  various  special  acts,  51  articles  of  incorporation  were 
accepted;  595  maps  of  locations  of  railroads  were  on  hand  for  action 
during  the  year,  of  which  14(5  were  approved,  11  tiled  (not  requiring 
approval);  8  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  375  had  been  otherwise  disjK>sed  of,  a  few 
of  which  were  rejected  and  the  rest  returned  for  correction. 

Rights  of  way  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. — Under  the 
provisions  of  sections  18  to  21,  inclusive,  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891 
(2*>  Stttt.  L.,  1095),  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  11,  1898 
(30  Stat.  L.,  404),  right  of  way  has  been  approved  to  332  companies, 
individuals,  and  associations  of  individuals,  of  which  50  received  their 
first  approval  during  the  past  year. 

Under  the  act  of  January  21,  1895  (2s  Stat.  L.,  H35),  "An  act  to 
permit  the  use  of  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  for  t  mm  roads, 
canals  and  reservoirs,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  amended  by  section 
1  of  the  act  of  May  11,  1898  (30  Stat.  L..  404),  applications  for  per- 
mission to  use  right  of  way  have  been  approved  to  10  companies, 
individuals,  and  associations  of  individuals,  of  which  one  received  its 
first  approval  during  the  past  year. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  under  these  acts  six  maps, 
which,  with  those  already  pending,  made  a  total  of  eight  maps  requiring 
action  during  the  year.  One  was  approved  and  four  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  most  of  them  being  returned  for  correction. 

Under  the  act  of  May  14,  1896  (29  Stat.,  L.  120),  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  act  approved  March  3,  1891,  granting  right  of  wa\T  upon 
the  public  lands  for  reservoir  and  canal  purposes,"  there  have  been 
approved  the  applications  of  15  companies,  individuals,  and  associations 
of  individuals. 

Under  the  act  of  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat..  L.  790),  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and 
other  public  lands,"  there  were  filed  during  the  year  38  maps,  which, 
with  those  pending  under  the  act  of  1896.  made  a  total  of  45  maps 
requiring  action.  Eight  of  these  were  approved  and  32  otherwise 
disposed  of,  most  of  them  being  returned  for  correction. 

Under  all  of  the  foregoing  acts  there  were  on  hand  requiring  action 
during  the  year  1,089  maps,  984  of  which  were  disposed  of  during  the 
year,  leaving  a  total  on  hand  awaiting  action  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  105  maps. 


*  BEPOBT   OF    THE    >E«  RETARY    OF  THE    CTTEXIOB. 

In  my  report  of  la*t  year  attention  wi»  calkt]  to  the  fact  that  the 
al^ov^l*— ignau*]  a«t*  '-on-tituted  a  group  of  statute?  the  administra- 
tion of  which  ha*  rn-f-n  the  source  of  much  embarrassment  because  of 
the  ufiriK*^- arily  large  nuni^r  of  a«-t>  and  the  confuting  amendments, 
while  tr*'-y  do  not.  after  all.  cov«-r  th**  whole  >uhject  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  failing  to  provide  for  «-»-rtain  important  u»es  of  right  of  way 
and  h*  ing  otherwi-*  too  limits]  in  -M-ope. 

Attention  wa-  al*o  calh-d  to  the  n»-ct*>Mty  for  legislation  that  would 
empower  the  S-<n*tary  of  the  Interior  to  deelare  a  forfeiture  of  a 
lajwd  right  of  way  for  railroad-.  canaU.  re^rvoirs,  etc..  over  the  pub- 
lie  land-  and  n-M-rvation*  of  the  I'nited  State>.  after  notice  to  grantee. 

With  the  pur|x*»e  in  view  of  -eouring  legislation  along  the  lines  indi- 
eated.  the  Department,  on  April  4.  V.+  *'2.  transmitted  to  Congress  such 
a  bill  a-  in  it-  judgment  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  receive  the  approval  of  Congress  and  be 
introduced  a*  a  substitute  for  .Senate  hills  3374  and  3711.  relating  to 

the  bailie  -uhjeet. 

On  June  4.  1  !*>•>.  the  Committee  on  Claims  submitted  a  report  on 
Senate  hill  3374.  in  whieh  it  was  recommended  that  the  title  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  same  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ••  A  bill  providing  for  rights  of  way  in  and  through 
publie  land.-,  reservations,  and  certain  national  parks,  and  for  other 
purposes."  and  it  was  further  recommended  that  the  bill  be  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  practically  the  provisions  of  the  bill  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  my  letter  of  April  4,  supra. 

In  view  of  the  imj)ortance  of  this  proposed  legislation,  I  earnestly 
urge  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  3374.  as  amended. 

Vvhlw  Hi'uvKvs. — Hy  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stut.  L.,  11. V.i),  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  11>02,  and  for 
other  purposes,  there  was  appropriated  "for  surveys  and  resurveysof 
public  lands"  the  sum  of  $325,000,  of  which  amount  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  was  authorized  to  expend  as  much  as  he 
might  deem  necessary  for  examinations  in  the  tield,  etc. 

The  sum  of  $75,000  was  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost  of  field  examina- 
tions, and  the.  sum  of  $10,000  was  reserved  for  emergencies,  leaving 
$24o,0(M)  to  be.  apportioned  among  the  several  surveying  districts.  The 
apportionments  made  to  the  several  districts  were  as  follows: 

Aliwku $5,000     Nevada $10,000 

A rixniia 1 2, 000     New  Mexico 8, 000 

California 13,000     North  Dakota 20,000 

Colorado 0, 000     Oregon 22, 000 

Idaho 32,000  |  Utah 15,000 

Minnmita 5,000     Washington 30,000 

Montana 42,000  I  Wyoming 20,000 
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Further  apportionments  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  several 
surveying  districts  from  the  fund  of  $10,000  held  in  reserve,  and  eon- 
tracts  were  let  and  approved  to  practically  the  full  extent  of  the  means 
available.  The  annual  surveying  instructions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1901,  will  be  found  in  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Commissioner's  report. 

Surveys  were  accepted  during  the  fiscal  year,  after  examination  in 
the  field,  careful  comparison  of  the  surveying  returns,  and  inspection 
of  plats  and  field  notes,  covering  9,267,978  acres,  distributed  as  follows: 

Alaska 1,133  |  Nevada 660,996 

Arizona 322,866     North  Dakota 353,456 

California 56,345     Oregon 794,104 

Colorado 258,388  '  South  Dakota 1,401,141 

Florida 3,049     Utah 798,200 


Idaho 1,336,495 

Minnesota 524,654 

Montana 1 ,  890, 353 


Washington 307, 316 

Wyoming 395,318 

New  Mexico 164, 164 


AtjASKan  surveys.— By  the  act  of  March  3, 1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1097), 
the  rectangular  system  of  surveys  was  extended  to  the  district  of 
Alaska,  but  no  surveys  under  that  system  have  as  yet  been  executed 
in  that  district,  nor  has  the  pending  contract  for  the  establishment  of 
a  principal  meridian  and  several  parallels,  issued  to  A.  J.  Adams  and 
referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  been  executed. 

The  report  of  the  surveyor-general  shows  that  63  mining  locations 
were  approved  during  the  year,  with  65  others  awaiting  final  action, 
and  that  20  surveys  of  this  class  were  filed,  embracing  70  different 
mining  claims. 

The  non-mineral  surveys  were  for  the  most  part  of  additional  home- 
steads, with  a  few  sites  for  trade  and  manufacture  and  military  reser- 
vation, and  a  site  for  the  Sitka  Magnetic  Observatory.  Of  this  class 
there  were  pending  on  July  1,  1901,  29;  received  during  the  year,  97; 
total,  126;  approved  during  the  year,  85;  suspended,  12;  rejected,  5; 
awaiting  action  June  30,  1902,  24. 

The  surveyor-general  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $113,872  for 
surveys  in  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  grounds 
upon  which  he  urges  this  appropriation  are  the  necessity  of  establishing 
the  rectangular  system  of  surveys;  of  protecting  the  numerous  interests 
that  have  within  the  past  few  years  been  developing  in  that  district, 
and  of  preventing  conflict  between  the  mission,  church,  and  school 
reservations  on  the  one  hand,  and  claims  under  the  various  public-land 
laws  on  the  other,  which  are  sure  to  arise  if  delay  of  surveys  because 
of  inadequate  appropriation  be  longer  continued. 

Bounty-land  business. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  represented  by  military  bounty-land  warrants  located  in 
the  several  land  States  and  Territories  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1902,  or  not  heretofore  reported,  which  warrants  were  issued  under 
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the  acts  of  1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1855.  The  aggregate  number  of 
acres  is  computed  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  j>er  acre.  It  does  not  show  the 
exact  area  of  the  lands  located  with  the  warrants. 

Acres.  Acres. 

Arkansas 3,600     Minnesota 2,080 

Colorado 1 20     North  Dakota 1 ,  920 

California 1,520     Oregon 480 

Louisiana 680  „,      ,                                      ~7T~T7I 

Montana 160  Total W'm 

Summary  of  varmnt*. 


Denomination  of  warrants. 


40  acre*.    M>  acres.    120  acres.  160  acres 


—  I   Total. 


Act  of— 

1*47 2    2  400 

lWiO 4  ft    2  i  8*0 

1X52 

1S55 «i  U  43  9.2*0 


Total 6  14  11  47.      10.560 

I 


Protection  of  public  lands. — During  the  year  an  average  of  5S 
special  agents  were  employed  in  the  investigation  of  fraudulent  land 
entries,  and  in  otherwise  protecting  the  public  lands  from  illegal 
appropriation  and  timber  trespass;  2,010  cases  were  referred  to  them 
for  investigation;  hearings  were  ordered  in  218  cases;  1,501  entries 
were  held  for  cancellation;  !>21  were  canceled;  and  1*40  examined  and 
passed.  Final  action  was  taken  on  1.978  cases,  and  there  are  now 
pending  5,408  cases. 

There  are  also  pending  in  the  General  Land  Office  401  agents'  reports 
on  land  claims,  34  records  of  hearings,  and  827  registers  and  receivers' 
reports  and  miscellaneous  letters. 

Depredations  upon  public  timber. — The  re  were  482  cases  of  depre- 
dations upon  public  lands  reported  during  the  year,  involving  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  $1,435,186,  recoverable  to  the  Government, 
including  one  case  of  trespass  on  coal  lands,  involving  210,000  tons  of 
coal,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $601,278.28.  One  hundred  and  seven 
civil  suits  were  recommended  to  recover  damages  estimated  at  $873,- 
562. 1*0;  131  propositions  of  settlement  were  accepted  to  the  amount  of 
$33,765;  and  there  was  received  from  sales  of  timber  cut  unlawfully 
from  public  lands  the  sum  of  $11,625.35.  There  were  also  124  criminal 
suits  recommended.  There  was  received  from  compromises  effected 
under  section  3461*,  United  States  Revised  Statutes.  $43,265.58.  In 
addition,  the  amount  involved  in  tines  imposed  and  judgments  rendered 
in  $195,422.92,  making  a  total  of  $284,078.85,  an  increase  of  $22,505.01 
over  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

On  June  30,  1902,  there  were  pending  in  the  United  States  courts 
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168  civil  suits  for  the  recovery  of  a  total  amount  of  #2,070,151.10, 
:he  alleged  value  of  the  timber  involved,  and  324  criminal  prosecu- 
ions  for  cutting  and  removing  timber  in  violation  of  law. 

Compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses. — The  recommendations 
nade  by  the  General  Land  Office  and  by  this  Department  in  previous 
reai^  for  needed  legislation  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  at 
learings  ordered  on  special  agents'  reports,  before  the  local  land  offices, 
ire  renewed.  Attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  urgent  need 
existing  for  such  legislation. 

UNLAWFUL  FENCING  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  avowed  policy  of  the  Government  to  preserve  the  public  domain 
or  homes  for  actual  settlers  has  no  more  implacable  and  relentless 
oe  than  the  class  that  seeks  to  occupy  the  public  lands  for  grazing 
purposes,  by  maintaining  unlawful  fences  thereon. 

The  fight  between  this  class  and  the  Government  has  been  going  on 
'or  years  and  resulted,  seventeen  years  ago,  in  the  passage  of  the  act 
>f  February  25,  1S85  (23  Stat.  L.,  321),  which  provides  for  the  insti- 
ll t  ion  of  civil  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  such  fences  and  criminal 
prosecution  of  the  trespassers,  and  authorizes  the  President,  if  neees- 
iarv,  to  call  out  the  civil  and  military  authorities  to  remove  such 
mlawful  inclosures;  but  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  said  act  and 
he  efforts  of  this  Department  to  enforce  it  the  abuse  has  continued, 
ind  the  beneficiaries  thereof  have  grown  so  bold  and  arrogant  that 
hey  practically  defy  the  efforts  of  the  Department  and  the  Govern- 
uent  to  execute  the  law. 

There  is  now  pending  before  Congress  a  bill  entitled  4'A  bill  to  pro 
ride  for  the  leasing,  for  grazing  purposes,  of  the  vacant  public  domain, 
md  reserving  al!  rights  of  homestead  and  mineral  entry,  the  rentals 
:o  be  a  special  fund  for  irrigation." 

A  copy  of  said  bill,  together  with  the  very  excellent  report  of  the 
JoTimiissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  adverse  to  its  passage,  and 
ny  letter  transmitting  said  report,  with  my  approval  thereof,  to  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  Senate,  will  he  found  beginning  at 
Dage  167  of  the  Appendix  to  this  report,  marked,  respectively,  Exhibits 
V,  B,  and  C. 

Should  that  bill  become  a  law,  the  public  domain  in  the  10  States  and 
rorritories  mentioned  therein,  aggregating  an  area  of  525.000,001  >  acres, 
^radically  all  of  the  vacant  public  domain  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
vould  be  subject  to  lease  at  2  cents  per  acre  for  ten  years,  with  a  priv- 
lege  of  renewal  for  ten  years  more.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
rere  made  within  that  area  53,i>54original  homestead  entries  and  27, #04 
inal  homestead  entries,  embracing  over  12,000,000  acres  and  affecting 
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85,558  persons;  and  during  the  present  fiscal  year  indications  are  that 
more  entries  will  be  made,  affecting  more  people,  and  embracing  a 
greater  acreage.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  bill,  if  enacted  into 
aw,  would  place  the  last  acre  of  desirable  public  land  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  home  seeker  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
serve the  public  domain  for  homes  for  actual  settlers. 

It  would  also  defeat  the  operations  of  the  reclamation  act  approved 
June  17  last,  and  make  possible  the  formation  of  a  land  monopoly  never 
contemplated  by  the  public  lanu  system,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  system  to  prevent. 

For  numerous  other  objectionable  features,  reference  is  had  to  the 
copy  of  the  bill  in  the  Appendix,  and  to  its  discussion  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  in  his  report. 

During  the  past  year  the  localities  in  which  the  largest  number  of 
cases  of  unlawful  fencing  have  been  found  were  the  State  of  Nebraska 
and  the  Territorv  of  New  Mexico. 

In  Nebraska  it  is  alleged  that  a  large  part  of  the  public  domain  is 
under  fence  in  some  manner  or  other,  and  that  the  homestead  law  is 
practically  a  dead  letter.  What  is  known  as  "  hobo  filing,'-  the  making 
of  entries  by  tramps  and  other  irresponsible  persons  in  the  interest 
of  those  desiring  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  public  lands  for  grazing 
purposes,  so  it  is  averred,  is  there  resorted  to. 

The  Department  is  using  every  effort,  with  the  limited  force  at  its 
command,  to  break  up  this  practice,  have  the  fences  removed  and  the 
land  illegally  inclosed  thrown  open  to  occupation  by  actual  settlers, 
and  the  trespassers  brought  to  justice. 

In  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  1,079,000  acres  of  public  lands  are 
embraced  within  the  unlawful  inclosures  of  the  Interstate  Land  Com- 
pany. Under  representations  to  this  Department  that  its  order  to 
remove  said  fence  by  April  1,  1902,  would  prevent  the  execution  by 
the  company  of  contracts  to  deliver  large  quantities  of  stock  on  June 
1,  in  that  removal  of  the  fences  would  cause  an  intermingling  of  the 
herds  and  great  financial  loss,  the  President  authorized  an  extension 
of  time  for  the  removal  of  said  fences  to  July  1,  1902.  The  under- 
standing was  that  the  fences  would  be  removed  at  that  date.  They 
were  not  removed  then,  and  said  company  manifests  no  disposition 
to  remove  them.  In  fact,  its  attitude  is  one  of  defiance  and  of  utter 
contempt  for  the  law  of  February  25,  1K85,  and  of  either  the  disposi- 
tion or  the  abilitv  of  the  Government  to  enforce  it. 

The  company  assumes  an  exemption  from  criminal  prosecution,  and 
hopes  that  by  continuances,  appeals,  and  other  delays  incident  to  civil 
proceedings  it  can  indefinitely  prolong  the  adjudication  of  any  action 
that  may  be  brought  against  it  to  remove  its  fences,  and  also  indefinitely 
continue  its  unlawful  occupation  of  the  public  lands. 

The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers  with  a  view  to 
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e  institution  of  proceedings  under  the  act  of  February  25,  1885,  to 
use  the  removal  of  said  fences  and  punish  the  trespassers. 
Pressure  of  all  sorts  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  Department 

cause  a  cessation  of  the  vigorous  policy  it  has  pursued  against  these 
llawful  occupants  of  the  public  domain.  It  has  been  frequently 
leged  by  them  that  the  Department  has  been  making  war  upon  the 
ttle  industry  of  the  West,  and  they  have  written  letters  to  different 
reeders  of  cattle  in  the  eastern  and  middle  western  States,  and 
resented  to  them  the  argument  that  their  occupation  would  suffer  if 
ie  zeal  of  the  Government  were  not  abated;  and  these  breeders  in  the 
tstern  and  middle  western  States  have,  in  some  instances,  written  to 
leir  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  who  have  in  turn 
ritten  to  this  Department.  Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  citizen  of 
ie  of  the  middle  western  States  to  his  Representative  in  Congress, 
id  of  the  letter  of  the  Representative  to  this  Department,  with  my 
ply  thereto,  will  be  found  beginning  at  page  175  of  the  Appendix 

this  report,  marked,  respectively,  Exhibits  D,  E,  and  F. 

In  such  correspondence,  as  in  every  other  effort  by  those  who  seek 

prevent  the  removal  of  such  unlawful  fences,  it  is  sought  to  evade 
id  obscure  the  only  question  at  issue.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Depart  - 
ent  to  enforce  the  laws  relative  to  the  public  domain.  One  of  these 
ws,  which  "forbids  and  prohibits"  the  unlawful  occupancy  or  fencing 

the  public  domain,  is  being  continuously  and  persistently  violated, 
nder  such  circumstances  a  conscientious  executive  officer  with  a 
•oper  conception  of  the  nature  of  his  oath  can  pursue  but  one  course. 
s  stated  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Canfield 

United  States  (170  U.  S.,  524): 

It  (the  Government)  would  be  recreant  to  its  duties  as  trustee  for  the  people  of  the 
nited  States  to  permit  any  individual  or  private  corporation  to  monopolize  them 
he  public  lands)  for  private  gain  and  thereby  practically  drive  intending  settlers 
>in  the  market.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  building  of  fences  upon 
e  public  lands  with  intent  to  inclose  them  for  private  use  would  be  a  mere  trespass, 
id  that  such  fences  might  be  abated  by  the  officers  of  the  Government  or  by  the 
dinary  processes  of  courts  of  justice. 

The  parentheses  are  mine. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  reported  to  the  General  Land  Office 
>3  cases  of  unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands,  embracing  3,952,844 
;res.  In  one  case  one  man  was  shown  to  have  under  fence  over  60,000 
;res  of  lands  that  are  subject  to  disposition  under  the  public-land  laws, 
at  which  he  withholds  from  such  disposition  in  defiance  of  the  law  he 
openly  and  notoriously  violating,  and  of  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
ititled  to  the  benefits  and  protection  of  the  public-land  system, 
here  were  also  reported  as  having  been  removed  during  the  year,  in 
tmpliance  with  notice  requiring  such  action,  9  inclosures,  embracing 
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an  area  of  24,504  acres;  144  cases  were  reported  as  in  process  of 
removal  or  were  laid  before  the  United  States  attorneys  of  the  various 
States  and  Territories  for  action  under  act  of  February  25,  1885 
(23  Stat.  L.,  321),  embracing  3,928,280  acres. 

Entries  by  soldiers'  widows. — Sections  2304,  2305,  and  2306  of 
the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  confer  upon  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion homestead  and  additional  homestead  rights,  and  section  2307  pro- 
vides that  upon  the  death  of  any  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  whose  rights 
are  defined  by  the  sections  above  stated,  his  widow,  if  unmarried,  or 
in  case  of  her  death  or  marriage  then  his  minor  orphan  children,  by 
a  guardian  duly  appointed  and  officially  accredited  at  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  benefits  enumerated  in 
the  sections  al>ove  referred  to,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  as  to  settle- 
ment and  improvement  therein  contained. 

One  of  the  methods  resorted  to  by  those  seeking  to  acquire  control 
of  large  portions  of  the  public  domain  is  to  have  the  widows  of  soldiers 
make  entry  of  lands  under  the  law  above  cited.  The  speculator  fur- 
nishes all  the  money,  pays  all  the  fees,  and  pays  the  widow  a  liberal 
compensation  for  her  services  in  the  matter. 

Unquestionably  an  entry  made  in  good  faith  by  the  widow  of  a 
soldier  under  the  section  above  mentioned  would  be  valid.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Department  to  investigate  all  of  such  entries,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  made  for  speculative  purposes  and  in  the 
interest  of  any  i>erson  or  persons  other  than  the  widow. 

It  is  evident  that  a  law  passed  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the 
defenders  of  the  country  and  their  widows  and  orphans  was  never 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  enable  speculators  to  obtain  tide 
to  the  public  domain  intended  for  homes  for  actual  settlers. 

Soldiers'  additional  homestead  entry  frauds. — During  the 
fiscal  vear  ten  convictions  have  been  secured  for  frauds  committed 
in  connection  with  soldiers"  additional  assignments  executed  in  Arkan- 
sas. A  most  systematic  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the 
Government  in  these  cases  was  discovered  to  be  in  existence  during 
the  latter  part  of  1901  in  this  State,  which  has  been  completely  broken 
up,  and  all  the  members  of  the  gang  sentenced  to  periods  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  United  States  penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth  ranging 
from  three  years  down,  together  with  the  imposition  of  fines. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  reports  that  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  many  applications  have 
been  suspended  and  rejected  which  were  found  to  be  clearly  fraudulent 
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TIMBER  ON  UNRESERVED  LANDS. 

For  several  years  this  Department  has  been  urging  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  regulate  the  sale  and  use  of  timber  on  the  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  public  lands.  The  experience  of  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  that  the  act  of  June  3, 1878,  which  authorizes  residents 
of  certain  States  and  Territories  therein  named  to  cut  and  remove, 
for  building,  agricultural,  mining,  and  other  domestic  purposes  any 
timber  growing  on  mineral  lands  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1801 
(26  Stat.  L.,  1093),  as  extended  by  the  acts  of  February  13,  1893  (27 
Stat.  L.,  444),  and  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1436),  authorizing  the 
residents  of  the  States  and  Territories  therein  named  to  take  timber 
from  nonmineral  public  lands  in  such  States  and  Territories  for  use 
therein  for  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  domestic  purposes, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  act  of  Jane  3,  1878  (20  Stat.  L.,  89),  huncn  an  the  timber  and 
stone  act,  will,  if  not  repealed  or  radically  amended,  rerndt  ultimately 
in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the  unappropriated  and 
unreserved  public  lands. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public 
timbered  lands  are  being  denuded  of  their  timber  under  the  acts  above 
mentioned,  and  the  opportunity  offered  under  the  timber  and  stone 
act  for  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of  title  to  public  timbered  lands  at 
the  uniform  price  of  $2.50  per  acre  when  they  are  in  many  instances 
worth  forty  times  that,  has  been  heretofore  set  forth  in  the  pages  of 
my  annual  reports  and  those  of  my  predecessors. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  an  undesirable  system  of  disposing 
of  the  public  timber  and  the  public  timbered  lands,  I,  on  March  2, 
1900,  transmitted  to  both  branches  of  Congress  a  bill  embodying  the 
views  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  this  Depart- 
ment on  this  subject. 

Said  bill  was  subsequently  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House, 
respectively,  but  was  never  enacted  into  law,  and,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1901,  I  again  urged  the  passage  of  said  proposed  legislation, 
with  an  amendment  thereto  recommended  by  the  Acting  Attorney- 
General. 

Repeating  mjr  efforts  along  that  line  I,  on  February  8,  1902,  trans- 
mitted to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  H.  R.  4371,  "To  authorize  and  regulate 
the  sale  and  use  of  timber  on  the  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
public  lands,  and  prevent  depredations  thereon,"  and  recommended 
certain  amendments  thereto.  Said  bill  is  almost  identical  with  that 
recommended  by  me  on  March  2,  1900.     The  need  of  the  passage  of 
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svch  an  act  is  *<>  imperative  that  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  pend- 
ing bill,  IT.  /?.  J^i7U  with  the  amendment*  suggested  by  this  Depart- 
ment* be  enacted  into  fate  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  provisions  of  said  bill  deal  with  every  possible  interest  that 
could  be  affected  bv  a  measure  of  that  character.  Its  terms  are  fair 
and  equitable  and  meet  every  reasonable  demand  that  could  be  made 
by  those  requiring  the  use  of  timber  from  the  unappropriated  public 
timbered  lands.  A  copy  of  said  bill,  with  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  this  Department,  will  be  found  at  page  177  of  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  report,  marked  "Exhibit  G." 

In  this  connection  and  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  above 
recommendation,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  from 
one  public  land  State  alone  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1902, 
show  that  the  number  of  timber  and  stone  entries  was  331  during  that 
quarter,  embracing  48,585.50  acres;  that  during  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  11)02,  the  number  of  entries  had  increased  to  1,183, 
embracing  181,052.02  acres,  an  increase  during  the  last  over  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  of  852  entries  and  132,466.52  acres,  and  in  another 
State  during  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of  294  entries  and 
45,0*6.28  acres. 

Should  this  rate  of  entry  continue  during  the  entire  year  in  that 
one  State  it  would  mean  the  acquisition,  in  round  numbers,  of  600,000 
acres  of  timber  lands  under  the  timber  and  stone  act,  and  if  the  same 
activity  in  that  class  of  entries  were  extended  to  the  other  public  land 
States,  then  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  practically  every  acre  of 
unappropriated  public  timbered  lands  would  have  been  absorbed  and 
the  successful  operation  of  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17  last  rendered 
doubtful,  if  its  failure  be  not  absolutely  assured,  for  the  reservation 
of  public  timbered  lands  that  must  of  necessity  be  made  to  assist  in 
conserving  the  waters  to  l>e  impounded  by  the  irrigation  systems  to 
be  established  under  that  act,  will  be  defeated  or  made  so  expensive 
by  the  purchase  of  said  lands  from  private  owners  as  to  greatly  delay 
the  completion  of  the  irrigation  systems  contemplated  by  that  act. 

The  reports  of  the  special  agents  of  this  Department  in  the  field 
show  that  at  some  of  the  local  land  offices  carloads  of  entrvmen  arrive 
at  a  time,  everv  one  of  whom  makes  entrv  under  the  timber  and  stone 
act.  The  cost  of  160  acres  of  land  under  that  act,  and  the  accompany- 
ing commissions,  is  #415.  As  many  as  live  members  of  a  family,  who, 
it  can  be  readily  shown,  never  had  #2,075  in  their  lives,  walk  up  cheer- 
fully and  pay  the  price  of  the  land  and  the  commissions.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  is  onlv  one  conclusion  to  be  drawTn,  and  that  is 
that  where  a  whole  carload  of  such  people  make  entry  under  that  act, 
the  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  the  cash  to  exploit  it  must  have  origi- 
nated in  some  source  other  than  themselves. 

In  all  such  cases  a  rigid  inquiry  will  be  instituted  to  determine  the 
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bona  tides  of  the  entry,  and  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  entrv  was  not 
made  in  good  faith,  but  in  the  interest  of  some  person  or  persons  other 
than  the  en  try  man,  the  entry  will  be  promptly  canceled  and  proper 
criminal  proceedings  instituted  against  the  entrymen. 

Another  method  resorted  to  by  unscrupulous  speculators  to  obtain 
timber  upon  the  unreserved  timbered  lands,  and  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  has  been  called  by  its  special  agents,  is  the 
locution  of  so-called  mining  claims  under  the  placer-mining  laws. 
Quite  a  number  of  such  claims  have  been  located  in  fine  bodies  of  tim- 
ber in  a  number  of  the  western  States.  So  far  as  the  records  of  the 
Land  Department  show,  these  lands  are  unappropriated  public  lands, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  call  the  Department's  attention  to  them,  and  it 
would  never  know  of  these  locations  unless  reported  by  a  special  agent 
or  the  locator  should  apply  for  a  patent.  Assuming  the  land  to  be 
really  mineral,  so  long  as  the  locator  does  the  annual  assessment  work 
required  by  law  he  will  be  entitled  to  maintain  possession  of  the  tract 
embraced  in  his  mineral  location.  If  it  be  made  for  speculative  pur- 
poses only,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  timber  within  the 
limits  of  the  location,  the  only  wav  bv  which  the  Government  can 
reach  him  will  be  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  character  of  the 
land  upon  which  the  location  is  made,  and  if,  after  such  investigation, 
it  be  determined  that  the  land  is  not  mineral  in  character  and  that  the 
location  is  made  for  speculative  purposes,  to  arrest  the  locator  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  cut  the  timber.  The  only  defense  he  can  make  will  be 
to  show  that  the  land  is  mineral  in  character  and  that  he  is  cutting  the 
timber  to  develop  his  claim  as  allowed  by  law.  Should  he  fail  in  that, 
he  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
public  domain  from  the  inroads  of  those  who  seek  to  despoil  it  is  an 
onerous  one,  and  is  a  matter  that  should  receive  the  early  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

FOREST  RESERVES. 

There  are  now  5±  forest  reserves,  created  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tions under  section  24  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1095), 
embracing  60,175,705  acres. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  four  existing  reserves  have  been  enlarged, 
four  have  been  reduced,  and  fifteen  additional  have  been  established, 
as  follows: 

Enlarged:  San  Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Reserve,  Big  Horn 
Forest  Reserve,  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve,  Teton  Forest  Reserve. 

Reduced:  Cascade  Range  Forest  Reserve,  Olympic  Forest  Reserve, 
San  Jacinto  Forest  Reserve,  White  River  Forest  Reserve. 
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Established:  Wichita  Forest  Reserve,  Pay  son  Forest  Reserve,  Santa 
Rita  Forest  Reserve,  Santa  Isabel  Forest  Reserve,  Niobrara  Forest 
Reserve,  Dismal  River  Forest  Reserve,  Medicine  Bow  Forest  Reserve. 
Santa  Catalina  Forest  Reserve,  Mount  Graham  Forest  Reserve,  Lin- 
coln Forest  Reserve,  Chirieahua  Forest  Reserve,  Little  Belt  Moun 
tains  Forest  Reserve,  Madison  Forest  Reserve,  The  Alexander 
Archipelago  Forest  Reserve,  The  Absaroka  Forest  Reserve. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  temporarily  withdraw  from 
settlement,  entry,  sale,  or  other  disposal,  such  public  lands  as  are 
included  within  the  limits  of  projected  new  forest  reserves  or  additions 
to  those  already  created.  Such  withdrawals  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  following  cases: 


I     Name  of  forest 
States  and  Territories.  Name  of  proposed  forest  reserve.  ;  reserve  proposed 

to  be  enlarged 


Arizona Rio  Verde 

California Stony  (.'reek , 

Colorado South  Platte. 

Idaho „ Henrys  Fork 

Idaho  and  Montana Kootenai 

Minnesota Lake  Superior 

Montana Flathead. 

Nebraska North  Platte 

Oregon Ashland. 

Do Elk  Creek I 

Do Blue  Mountains 

Utah Aquarius 

i 

Do Gunnison 

Do I  Logan 

Do !  Manti  Canyon 

Do Wnsateh  ( i ncluding  proposed  Manti  Canon  Forest 

Reserve). 

Do Sevier 

Wyoming Big  Horn. 

Do Teton. 


In  my  last  report  I  discussed  at  some  length  the  purpose  and  neces- 
sitv  of  forest  reserves  and  the  method  and  character  of  service  that 
should  be  observed  in  their  administration.  It  is  believed  that  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  forest-reserve  system  adopted  by  this  Depart- 
ment, in  view  of  the  obstacles  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  will 
iustifv  all  that  has  been  done  in  that  direction  in  the  mind  of  every 
candid  and  unprejudiced  investigator. 

The  fact  that  the  forest  tires  that  have  raged  with  such  devastation 
during  the  past  season  throughout  the  West  have  been  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  unreserved  timbered  lands,  speaks  volumes  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  patrol  system  which  has  guarded  and  preserved  the  for- 
est reserves  from  that  destructive  element,  and  of  itself  has  no  doubt 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  public  property  the  value  of  which  is  far  in 


I' 
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excess  of  the  appropriation  required  to  maintain  and  administer  the 
forest-reserve  system. 

The  adequate  protection  of  the  forest  reserves  and  the  extension 
thereof  to  other  public  timbered  lands  as  occasion  arises  must  of 
necessity  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  operations  looking  toward  the 
reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  under  the  reclamation  act 
approved  June  17,  1902.  ♦ 

Notwithstanding  that  patent  fact,  and  the  great  benefit  that  forest 
reserves  have  already  been  to  that  section  of  the  country,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  pernicious  activity  on  the  part  of  some  person  or  per- 
sons, through  interest  or  ignorance,  to  create  sentiment  adverse  to 
forest  reserves  in  communities  affected  thereby  has  been  going  on  of 
recent  months,  as  the  correspondence  of  this  Department  will  show. 

In  order  to  set  right  those  who  have  been  influenced  by  that  adverse 
sentiment,  through  lack  of  information,  attention  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts  concerning  forest  reserves: 

The  object  of  reserves. — The  object  of  setting  land  aside  for 
forest  reserves  is — 

1.  To  protect  a  growth  of  timber  on  land  which  is  not  fit  to  grow 
other  crops  and  under  conditions  where  no  such  protection  is  assured 
or  can  be  supplied  by  private  persons  or  local  authorities. 

2.  To  keep  a  growth  of  vegetation,  especially  of  timber  on  moun- 
tain lands  which  would  otherwise  wash  and  gully. 

The  timber  and  other  vegetation  protects  the  ground  against  this 
erosion  or  washing  away,  and  in  doing  so  it  performs  two  things,  both 
very  important  functions: 

It  prevents  the  rain  and  snow  water  from  rushing  off  as  fast  as  it 
otherwise  would  and  thus  prevents  flood*. 

It  maintains  a  pervious  layer  of  earth  into  which  the  water  can  *oak 
and  be  xtored-  up  for  the  summer  months,  when,  in  most  western 
States,  it  is  needed  for  irrigation. 

Forest  reserves  have  been  and  are  created  from  lands  (nearly  all 
mountain  lands)  unfit  for  agriculture  for  reasons  of  altitude  and  con- 
sequent climate  usually  reinforced  by  poverty  or  insufficiency  of  soil. 
These  lands  generally  bear  a  stand  of  timber  or  indicate  that  they  have 
Wne  such  and  are  likely  to  be  restocked  with  forests  if  protected. 
Where  the.se  mountain  forests  have  not  been  reserved  and  have  passed 
into  private  ownership  their  history  has  generally  been  that  of  the 
Northern  pineries  and  other  forest  areas.     Thev  are  culled  over  for 
whatever  wTill  pay  the  expense  of  exploitation,  the  cutting  is  careless 
an(l  wasteful,  the  profits  of  the  timberman  small  and  to  the  district 
mUch  smaller.     Since  this  work  of  denudation  is  a  temporary  matter 
,(  does  little  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  locality,  but  leaves 
^hind  it  the  characteristic  ruins  of  abandoned  sawmills  and  thedevas- 
"***d,  tire-scorched  mountain  lands  robbed  of  their  forest  and  fertility 
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alike  and  doomed  for  years,  in  nianv  cases  for  centuries,  to  remain  as 
unsightly,  barren  wastes  where  the  much-needed  waters  gather  unhin- 
dered to  rush  from  the  mountains  and  he  wasted.  To  avoid  this  per- 
manent injury  to  districts  where  every  drop  of  water  is  precious,  and 
where  the  protective  function  of  the  mountain  forests,  therefore,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  is  the  first  object  of  the  creation  of  forest 
reserves.  To  husband  an  immense  wealth  of  timber,  to  regulate  ifc 
use,  to  utilize  only  the  growth  of  these  mountain  forests  and  thereby 
insure  a  continued  supply  of  one  of  the  most  important  materials,  is 
the  second  object  of  the  reserve  policy. 

Forest-resekve  laws  and  REGULATIONS. — A  great  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding appears  still  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
concerning  forest  reserves  and  the  consequent  effect  of  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  such  forest  reserves  on  the  various  local  interests, 
particularly  mining,  prospecting,  the  use  of  timber  and  grass  grow- 
ing on  the  reserves,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  building  roads,  rail- 
ways, etc.  It  appears,  too,  that  interested  persons  have  made  an  effort 
to  circulate  misinformation  with  a  view  to  producing  erroneous 
impression  and  opinion,  and  to  create  adverse  sentiment. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  laws  with  regard  to  forest 
reserves  have  been  framed  with  the  utmost  care  to  the  local  interests 
and  their  development,  as  will  appear  from  the  following: 

Mining  and  prospecting. —This  important  industry  is  in  nowise 
interfered  with.  Prospecting  and  mining  may  be  and  are  carried  on 
in  forest  reserves  in  exactly  the  same  unrestricted  manner  as  on  the 
public  domain  outside  of  the  reserves,  so  that  the  prospector  and 
miner  is  especially  privileged  within  forest  reserves. 

The  following  is  the  clause  of  the  act  of  June  4, 181*7,  which  secures 
this  freedom  to  mining  and  prospecting  in  forest  reserves: 

Nor  shall  anything  herein  prohibit  any  person  from  entering  upon  such  forest 
reservations  for  all  proper  and  lawful  purposes,  including  that  of  prospecting,  locat- 
ing, and  developing  the  mineral  resou roes  thereof :  Ji-oridi'd,  That  such  persons  com- 
ply with  the  rules  and  regulations  covering  such  forest  reservations. 

Accordingly  the  following  rules  have  been  promulgated  and  adhered 
to  with  regard  to  this  industry: 

LOCATION*    AND    ENTRY    OF   MINERAL    LANDS. 

The  law  provides  that  '"any  mineral  lands  in  any  forest  reservation  which  have 
been  or  which  may  be  shown  to  )>e  such,  and  subject  to  entry  under  the  existing 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  applying  thereto, 
shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  such  location  and  entry,"  notwithstanding  the  reserva- 
tion. This  makes  mineral  lands  in  the  forest  reserves  subject  to  location  and  entry 
under  the  general  mining  laws  in  the  usual  manner. 

Owners  of  valid  mining  locations  made  and  held  in  good  faith  under  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  regulations  thereunder  are  authorized  and  per- 
mitted to  fell  and  remove  from  such  mining  claims  any  timber  growing  thereon  for 
actual  mining  purposes  in  connection  with  the  particular  claim  from  which  the  timber 
(g^JJed  or  removed. 
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As  a  matter  of  experience  it  may  be  .stilted  that  of  about  50  reserves 
only  about  four  are  without  active  prospecting,  and  that  in  several  of 
the  reserves,  notably  the  Black  Hills,  extensive  mining  has  been  car- 
ried on  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  reserves. 

In  addition  it  raav  be  stated  that  in  all  of  these  cases  the  reserve  has 
proven  an  advantage  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  bona  tide  pros- 
pector and  miner  in  guarding  him  against  bogus  claimants  and  conse- 
quent blackmail,  and  also  in  providing  the  means  of  purchasing  timber 
in  such  quantities  as  he  requires,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
one  not  provided  for  in  the  case  of  the  nonreserved  public  lands. 

Use  of  timber. — While  for  the  open  public  lands  there  is  no  pro- 
vision of  law  which  enables  the  Department  to  sell  timber  in  such 
quantities  as  are  required  for  mining,  agricultural  settlement,  etc., 
such  provision  is  made  for  the  forest  reserves,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people  as  well  as  the  forests.  Timber  is  disponed  of  in  forest 
reserves  in  two  ways: 

1.  It  is  given  away  free  of  charge  to  settlers  and  prospectors,  etc, 
who  require  small  quantities  for  buildings,  fencing,  fuel,  etc. 

2.  It  is  sold  in  larger  quantities  to  anyone  at  moderate  prices  and 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 

The  following  is  the  law  on  this  subject: 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  living  and  growing  timber  and  promoting  the 
younger  growth  on  forest  reservations,   the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,   under  such 
roles  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  may  cause  to  be  designated  and  appraised 
so  much  of  the  dead,  matured,  or  large  growth  of  trees  found  upon  such  forest  reser- 
vations as  may  be  compatible  with  the  utilization  of  the  forests  thereon,  and  may  sell 
the  same  for  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  in  such  quantities  to  each  purchaser 
88  he  shall  prescribe,  to  t>e  used  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  timber 
reservation  may  be  situated,  respectively,  but  not  for  export  therefrom.     Before 
8'ich  sale  shall  take  place,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  for  not  less  than  sixty  days,  by  publication  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation,  published  in  the  county  in  which  the  timber  is  situated,  if  any 
^therein  published,  and  if  not,  then  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published 
n*arest  to  the  reservation,  and  also  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published 
a*  the  capital  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  reservation  exists;    payments  for 
8,lch  timl>er  to  be  made  to  the  receiver  of  the  local  land  office  of  the  district  wherein 
^d  timber  may  be  sold,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
^t^rior  may  prescribe;  and  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  shall  l>e  accounted  for 
.  **  the  receiver  of  such  land  office  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General   I^md  Office, 
J1  ^separate  account,  and  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.     Such  timber,  before 
^lMg  sold,  shall  be  marked  and  designated,  and  shall  be  cut  and   removed   under 
*^  supervision  of  some  person  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
^terior,  not  interested  in  the  purchase  or  removal  of  such  timber  nor  in  the  employ - 
~^^nt  of  the  purchaser  thereof.     Such  supervisor  shall  make  report  in  writing  to  the 
°*nmissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  to  the  receiver  in  the  land  office  in 
**ich  such  reservation  shall  be  located  of  his  doings  in  the  premises. 
^he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  permit,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
***},  the  use  of  timber  and  stone  found  upon  such  reservations  free  of  charge  by  bona 
** *s  settlers,  miners,  residents,  and  prospectors  for  minerals,  for  firewood,  fencing, 
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buildings,  mining,  prospecting,  and  other  domestic  purposes  as  may  be  needed  by 
such  persons  for  such  purposes;  such  timber  to  be  used  within  the  State  or  Territory, 
respectively,  where  such  reservations  may  be  located. 

In  carrying  out  this  provision  of  the  law  every  effort  is  made  to 
avoid  unnecessary  delay,  and  the  few  restrictions  are  such  as  are  de — 
nianded  in  any  orderly  sj'stem  of  business  and  such  as  are  necessary 
to  assure  the  proper  continuance  of    a  forest  cover.     In  this  way 
millions  of  feet  of  timber  are  given  away  each  year  to  worthy  settlers^, 
and  many  millions  more   have   been  sold  to  mining  concerns,  con — 
tractors,  lumbermen,  and  others,  and  in  no  case  was  there  a  dispositio 
on  the  part  of   the  Department  to  curtail  the  utility  of  the  fores 
reserve  as  a  proper  source  of  forest  supplies.    Pamphlets  f ully  de  — 
scribing  the  details  of  making  applications,  etc.,  and  also  the  necessar 
forms,  are  distributed  liberally  among  the  people,  so  that  everyone  i 
and  about  all  of  the  older  forest  reserves  knows  the  manner  of  pro  — 
cedure,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  the  rules  and  regulation 
have*  been  followed  and  respected  the  people  have  learned  to  recogniz 
their  value  and  prefer  the  present  system  of  a  regulated  manner  o 
utilizing  the  forest  over  the  former  reckless,   help-yourself  method, 
with  their  slashes  and  tire  traps  and  with  their  heedless  denudatio 
and  destruction. 

In  the  management  of  the  timber  affairs,  small  amounts,  such  as  » 
year's  supply  of  materials  needed  by  a  settler,  are  given  on  permit 
issued  b}'  the  supervisor  or  local  officer,  so  that  hardly  an  hour's  dela»y 
need  occur;  larger  amounts,  with  stumpage  value  of  $100  or  less,  arc 
sold,  common lv  without  advertisement,  so  that  the  delav  involves  little 
more  than  the  time  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  papers,  while 
even  in  larger  sales,  where  thirty  days'  advertisement  is  prescribed  by 
law,  provision  is  made  for  emergency  cases,  and  the  total  amount  of 
time  needed  in  completing  the  transaction  need  never  be  more  than  is 
usual  in  dealings  of  a  similar  nature  among  private  parties. 

GRAZING  ON  RESERVES. 

The  grazing  of  cattle  and  horses  (loose  stock)  is  permitted  in  **H 
reserves,  and  even  the  grazing  of  sheep,  wherever  the  character  of 
the  reserve  ranges  appears  to  justify  such  grazing,  has  been  allowed 
free  of  charge  and  with  as  little  restriction  as  to  time  or  season,  local- 
ity, and  the  movement  of  the  stock  as  is  compatible  with  an  economic 
use  of  the  reserve  pastures.  All  that  is  required  of  any  person  is  a 
proper  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  range,  and  particularly  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  forest  cover.  In  keeping  with  this  policy  and  practice** 
the  grazing  of  1,11)7,000  head  of  sheep  and  45JM37  head  of  cattle  and 
horses  was  allowed  during  the  season  of  11)02,  and  thus  one  of  the^ 
leading  industries  of  the  West  was  made  profitable  in  many  localities^ 
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where  the  summer  range  of  these  mountain  reserves  is  indispensable 
to  the  stockman.  The  beneficial  effect  of  a  regulated,  orderly  use  of 
these  ranges  is  well  recognized  and  has  made  staunch  friends  for  the 
reserves,  so  that  in  several  localities  reserves  have  been  petitioned  for 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  range  against  a  heedless  over- 
grazing, mostly  by  "tramp''  herds  whose  owners  have  no  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  particular  section. 

Sheep  grazing. — The  policy  of  the  Dejiartment  in  regard  to  sheep 
grazing  in  forest  reserves,  embodied  in  my  last  annual  report,  is,  for 
the  information  of  all  concerned,  here  restated: 

The  localities  covered  bv  manv  of  these  forest  reserves  embrace  areas  that  include 
the  ranges  over  which  large  numbers  of  sheep  for  years  past  have  grazed,  and  the 
wool-prowing  interests  of  those  sections  have  insisted  that  any  curtailment  of  their 
grazing  privilege  would  be  inimical,  if  not  destructive,  to  that  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  purely  and  who  are 
directly  interested  in  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
which  is  the  primary  purpose  for  which  these  reservations  are  created,  have  con- 
tended with  equal  energy  that  sheep  grazing  in  these  reserves  destroys  the  forest 
cover  and  so  hardens  the  soil  that  the  melting  snows  and  the  rainfall  pass  off  in  a 
flood,  thus  preventing  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply  ami  defeating  the  pur- 
pose for  which  said  reserves  were  created.  With  these  contending  interests  clamoring 
More  the  Department  for  recognition,  and  each  insisting  on  the  absolute  correctness 
°f  ite  theory,  the  Department  has  had  no  little  embarrassment  in  determining  uj>on 
*  policy  that  would  be  fair  to' both  of  them. 

I  recognize  fully  the  vast  interests  involved  in  the  woolgrowing  industry,  but  I 
^feo  recognize  that  the  paramount  question  before  the  people  of  the  West  to-day, 
^specially  those  in  the  arid  regions,  is  how  to  properly  conserve  and  protect  the  water 
supply  so  as  to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  to  answer  all  the  demands  for  irrigating 
purposes,  and  the  best  solution  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  that  problem  is  the  crea- 
tion, the  efficient  patrol ing,  and  the  proper  administration  of  forest  reserves. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  adopted  the  i>oliey  of  permitting  sheep  to  graze 
n  that  portion  of  certain  reserves  where  it  is  shown,  after  careful  examination,  that 
=uch  grazing  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  or  preventive  of  the  conservation  of  the  water 
'upply,  and  that  policy  it  is  my  purpose  to  continue. 

Such  a  jK)licy,  in  my  judgment,  will  afford  all  the  encouragement  to  the  woolgrow- 
ng  industry  that  it  can  reasonably  ask  in  this  connection  from  this  Department,  and 
.s  not  inconsistent  with  those  vast  interests  dependent  uj>on  irrigation,  which  demand 
consideration  at  my  hands. 

Developments  in  other  directions  within  forest  reserves. — 
The  use  of  water,  the  construction  of  canals,  flumes,  etc.,  also  the 
building  of  trails,  roads,  and  railways  is  fully  secured  by  the  organic 
let  of  1897,  in  which  it  savs: 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  egress  or  ingress  of  actual 
tattlers  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  such  reservations,  or  from  crossing  the 
*.meto  and  from  their  property  or  homes;  and  such  wagon  roads  and  other  improve- 
ments mav  be  constructed  thereon  as  mav  be  necessarv  to  reach  their  homes  and  to 
tilize  their  property  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
■^cretary  of  the  Interior.  Nor  shall  anything  herein  prohibit  any  person  from 
ntering  upon  such  forest  reservations  for  all  proper  and  lawful  purposes,  including 
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that  of  prospecting,  locating,  and  developing  the  mineral  resources  thereof:  Proridul, 
That  such  persons  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  covering  such  forest  reser- 
vations. 

The  settlers  residing  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  such  forest  reservations,  or 
in  the  vicinitv  thereof,  mav  maintain  schools  and  churches  within  such  reservation, 
and  for  that  purpose  may  occupy  any  j»art  of  the  said  forest  reservation,  not  exceed- 
ing two  acres  for  each  sehcx >lhouse  and  one  acre  for  a  church. 

All  waters  on  such  reservations  may  l>e  used  for  domestic,  mining,  milling,  or  irri- 
gation purjK^ses,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  such  forest  reservations  are 
situated,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  Tinted  States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished thereunder. - 

And  the  law  of  March  3,  1899,  which  provides: 

That  in  the  form  provided  by  existing  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  tile 
and  approve  surveys  and  plats  of  any  right  of  way  for  a  wagon  road,  railroad,  or 
other  highway  over  and  across  any  forest  reservation  or  reservoir  site  when  in  his 
judgment  the  public  interests  will  not  l>e  injuriously  affected  thereby. 

And  here  again  it  may  be  stated  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  numerous 
roads  and  several  railway  lines  have  been  constructed;  extensive  canals 
and  pipe  lines  have  been  built  in  forest  reserves,  and  in  not  a  single 
case  has  the  existence  of  the  forest  reserve  added  materially  to  the 
difficulties,  either  of  obtaining  the  necessary  rights  or  of  properly  con- 
ducting the  business. 

Similarly,  privileges  are  granted  to  construct  and  maintain  saw- 
mills, hotels,  stores,  ferries  and  steamers  on  lakes  and  streams,  etc., 
and  in  no  case  where  the  public  needs  and  other  conditions  indicated 
a  deserving  case  has  such  privilege  been  refused  or  the  person  conduct- 
ing the  business  interfered  with. 

The  protection  and  management  of  reserves. — This  statement 
would  seem  incomplete  without  calling  attention  to  the  great  value 
of  a  definite,  well-organized  system  of  protection  and  management. 
Small  as  the  number  of  men  may  seem  (and  is)  in  comparison  with  the 
large  area  to  be  patrolled  and  served,  yet  each  year  illustrates  more 
clearly  the  large  return  which  the  country  obtains  from  a  compara- 
tively small  outlay  in  this  direction. 

With  tires  in  nearly  p.ll  parts  of  the  forested  areas  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  the  forest  reserves  have4  remained 
during  the  past  summer  comparatively  unharmed,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  a  few  hundred  energetic,  well-directed  men  whose  business  it  is  to 
care  for  these  forests.  Thus  a  small  sum  well  expended  has  saved  a 
wealth  of  material,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  saved  a  forest 
cover  worth  far  more  as  a  protective  and  regulative  body  than  as  a 
source  of  timber  supply.  In  addition,  this  organized  body  of  men 
makes  the  mountain  forests  truly  useful,  and  readily  so,  to  the  people 
of  the  West.  While  timber  on  the  unreserved  lands  must  ofo  to  waste 
for  want  of  suitable  legislation,  and  while  these  lands  generally  are  in 
such  a  condition  that  a  variety  of  legitimate  uses  is  almost  prevented 
by  the  lack  of  suitable  arrangement  to  carry  on  business,  the  forest 
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reserve  is  in  condition  such  that  every  kind  of  legitimate  use  can  be 
and  is  promptly  attended  to,  and  thus  invites  the  law-abiding  citizen 
to  permanent  development,  while  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  fraud 
and  trespass,  with  all  their  train  of  mischief. 

If  the  field  force  at  the  present  is  smaller  than  it  should  be  in  order 
to  give  as  full  a  protection  and  as  prompt  service  as  has  been  clamored 
for  in  certain  quarters,  this  defect  is  one  easily  regulated  and  over- 
come by  suitable  appropriation,  which  should  grow  with  the  area  of 
these  reserves  and  the  amount  of  the  business  performed  thereon. 

Sales  of  timber  in  forest  reserves. — There  were  pending  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  56  petitions  for  sale  of  timber  in  forest 
reserves,  and  144  were  presented  during  the  year.  Of  these,  77  were 
granted  and  sales  effected,  38  were  refused  or  almndoned  by  the  appli- 
cants and  85  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  sums  realized 
from  this  source  during  the  year  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  amounted 
to  $25,431.87. 

Free  use  of  timber  in  forest  reserves. — Applications  received 
during  the  year  for  free  use  of  timber  in  forest  reserves  numliered 
1,322,  being  more  than  four  and  one-half  times  the  number  received 
during  the  preceding  year.  There  were  approved  by  the  Department 
70  such  applications  and  by  the  local  forest  officers  1,2<S9. 
Miscellaneous  privileges  in  forest  reserves. — Under  this  head 
i  are  included  the  construction  of  wagon  roads,  establishing  and  con- 
!  ducting  road  houses,  public  stopping  places,  hotels,  stores,  and  the 
privilege  of  hay  cutting,  etc.  Such  applications  were  received  to  the 
number  of  82,  being  nearly  double  the  number  received  during  the 
year  previous.  Twelve  were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
These  94  applications  are  accounted  for  as  follows:  Allowed,  47; 
rejected,  28;  awaiting  final  action,  19. 

The  applications  received  included  20  for  authority  to  establish 
hotels,  summer  resorts,  road  houses,  etc.;  19  for  authority  to  cut  hay: 
13  to  build  wagon  roads,  and  13  for  stores;  also  a  number  for  various 
°*her  privileges. 

Selections  in  lieu  of  private  lands  in  forest  reserves. — In 
toy  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  abuses  still 
listing  under  the  act  of  June  4, 1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  34-3*>),  authorizing 
^^  selection  of  vacant  public  lands  outside  of  forest  reserves  in  lieu  of 
^ose  within  the  limits  of  forest  reserves  held  in  private  ownership 
lrKl  relinquished  to  the  Government,  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
-^tension  of  the  forest- reserve  svstem.  and  I  renewed  mv  reeommenda 
*<^n  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  suggested  by  this 
Apartment. 
1  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  there  expressed,  that  in  my  judgment 
^V<?h  legislation  is  absolutely  essential  to  correct  the  abuses  in  regard 
^   such  lieu  selections,  and  I  here  renew  the  recommendation  there 
^ade,  that  such  legislation  be  passed. 
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During  the  past  fiscal  year  1,200  applications  for  selections  of  lands 
in  lieu  of  holdings  within  forest  reserves  and  7  applications  based  upon 
unperfected  homestead  entries  and  settlement  claims,  as  provided  by 
the  act  of  June  4, 181*7,  have  been  received,  involving,  in  the  first  class, 
of  perfected  title  an  aggregate  area  of  230,674.70  acres,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond l,oi*7.<>5  acres.  The  applications  approved  during  the  past  year 
embrace  *>9,7o3.06  acres  and  those  rejected  32,355.08  acres. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  lands  in  Oklahoma  Territory.— 
The  details  of  the  opening  of  these  lands  and  of  the  sales  of  town  lots 
in  Anadarko.  Ilobart.  and  Lawton,  the  count}'  seats  of  Caddo,  Kiowa, 
and  Comanche  counties,  respectively,  were  fully  set  forth  in  my  last 
annual  report.  The  net  amounts  derived  from  said  town-lot  sales  were 
as  follows:  At  Anadarko,  #18<>.910.47;  at  Hobart,  9130,936;  at  Law- 
ton,  £412,355. 3S.  Expenditures  have  been  made,  as  authorized  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  11*01  (31  Stat.  L.,  10i>3-1094),  for  various  public 
improvements  and  for  expenses  actually  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  several  county  governments  up  to  and  including  October  18, 
1902,  as  follows:  From  the  Anadarko  fund,  $21,891.31:  from  the 
Hobart  fund,  £23.122.52,  and  from  the  Lawton  fund,  $21,387.36. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Presidential  proclamation 
of  July  4,  19ol,  eleven  other  town  sites  were  reserved,  ten  of  which 
have  been  entered  by  the  proper  officer  in  trust  for  the  occupants 
thereof.  There  have  also  been  a  number  of  commutations  of  home- 
stead entries  for  town-site  purposes,  and  other  town-site  entries  have 
been  made  under  the  provisions  of  sections  2387  to  2389,  United  States 
Revised  Statutes. 

Sax  Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Reserve,  Arizona. — In  mv 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1901,  I  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  two  years  1  had  been  endeavoring  to  reach  some 
arrangement  with  the  owners  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  adjoining 
the  San  Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Reserves,  in  Arizona,  that  would 
enable  me  to  recommend  to  the  President  such  action  as  would  effect 
the  consolidation  of  these  reserves. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  such  arrangements  were  reached  with 
the  owners  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  within  the  exterior  limits  of 
said  reserves,  relative  to  the  exchange  of  their  holdings  for  public 
lands  elsewhere,  as  resulted  in  the  proclamation  of  the  President  dated 
April  12,  1902,  consolidating  said  reserves  so  as  to  include  the  odd- 
numbered  sections  adjoining  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mountains  Forest  Reserve,  created  by  said  proclamation. 

IRRIGATION:  Operations  under  the  reclamation  act  of 
June  17,  1902.  —In  your  first  message  to  Congress  you  state  that — 

In  the  arid  region  it  is  water,  not  land,  which  measures  production.  The  western 
half  of  the  United  States  would  sustain  a  population  greater  than  that  of  our  whole 
country  to-day  if  the  waters  that  now  run  to  waste  were  saved  and  used  for  irrigation. 
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As  a  result  of  the  .strong  presentation  of  the  importance  of  water 
itorage.  Congress  passed  the  act,  which  was  signed  by  you  on  June  17, 
L9«>2.  setting  aside  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  construc- 
:ion  of  works  of  reclamation  in  the  thirteen  States  and  three  Territories 
which  form  the  western  half  of  the  country. 

The  amount  of  money  thus  set  aside  in  the  Treasury  amounts  to 
over  SS,0OO,000.  The  work  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  surveys,  examinations,  and  making 
of  recommendations  have  been  intrusted  to  the  Geological  Survey, 
-whose  Director  and  leading  men  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  arid  West  studying  the  problems,  measuring  the  rivers, 
and  preparing  estimates  of  the  extent  to  which  arid  lands  might  ulti- 
niatelv  be  reclaimed. 

On  the  day  following  the  passage  of  the  act  plans  were  submitted 

l>y  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  putting  it  into  effect; 

and  these  being  approved  by  me,  survey  parties  were  at  once  put  in 

the  field  to  obtain  all  of  the  facts  concerning  the  feasibility  of  various 

projects. 

The  act  in  itself  is  general,  leaving  to  administrative  action  most  of 
the  details;  so  that  the  ultimate  success  of  this  great  undertaking  may 
be  said  to  rest  wholly  with  the  men  in  charge.  They  can  not  shift 
this  responsibility  by  laying  any  blame  for  nonsuecess  upon  Congress. 
With  this  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  great  care  is  being  exer- 
cised in  selecting  the  projects  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  country;  which  will  settle  upon  the  land  the  greatest  number  of 
people;  and  which  will  return  to  the  Treasury  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking, keeping  intact  the  fund  for  new  works.  No  considerations  of 
expediency  or  sentiment  can  be  tolerated,  but  only  those  of  making 
the  working  a  success  from  a  business  standpoint. 

The  same  caution  is  exercised  in  selecting  men  to  carry  out  details. 
They  are  chosen  by  competitive  examination  through  the  civil- service, 
and  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  their  selection  and  subsequent 
advancement  ability  and  merit  alone  are  considered.  Most  of  the 
men  thus  obtained  are  from  the  arid  West,  and  have  spent  their  profes- 
sional lives  in  the  surveying  and  construction  of  irrigation  works. 

It  is  not  considered  wise  to  attempt  much  at  the  outset,  but  to  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  knowing  fully  the  work  to 
be  undertaken  and  the  men  to  carrv  it  on.  so  that  no  mistake  mav  be 
made  jeopardizing  the  future. 

For  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  attention  is  called  to  that  part 
of  this  report  under  the  head  of  "The  Geological  Survey/'  page  (>i*. 
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THE  CEDED  CHIPPEWA  LAM>>  IX  MINNESOTA. 

The-**  land-  t-mbnM*ed  originally  a'* Kit  :>.•••».•«•»»  a«*re>.  and  constitute 
th«-  tine*t  liody  of  pin**  Li  ml-  ea>t  of  th»*  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  order  to  di*p**^  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  the  act 
of  January  14.  1*V.*  (:£.>  Stat.  L..  «>4^».  wa*  pas>eiL  Under  that  act 
about  »» •.•»»•  a*-re>  have  lieen  di-pved  of.  for  which  there  has  been 
received,  approximately.  ^l.l^*».S>».lv 

In  my  la>t  two  annual  report-  I  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  expe- 
rience of  this  Department  in  the  administration  of  that  act  had  demon- 
strated its  inadequacy  to  accomplish  the  purpose*  intended. 

•Said  act  provided,  in  brief,  that  after  the  ce»ion  of  the  lands  they 
should  lie  examined  and  classified  as  ••  agricultural  ~  lands  and  %*piner 
lands.  The  pine  Iand>  were  to  lie  estimated  and  appraised,  and  sold 
after  advertisement,  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
agricultural  lands  were  to  be  opened  to  disposition  under  the  home- 
stead laws,  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  classification  of  the  land  was  faulty, 
in  that  lands  were  frequently  classified  as  agricultural  that  were  as  a 
matter  of  fact  pine  lands,  and  that  the  estimated  quantity  and  value 
of  pine  on  a  given  tract  was  frequently  very  much  in  excess  of  that 
wet  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  appraisers. 

Soon  after  these  discoveries  were  made,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the 
situation,  the  act  of  June  7.  1897  (3M  Stat.  L.,  9o),  was  passed,  author- 
izing the  sale  of  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  said  lands.  As  soon 
became  apparent,  this  was  the  most  convenient  vehicle  for  fraud  that 
had  yet  been  furnished  those  who  were  seeking  to  despoil  the  Indians, 
and  on  March  1.  181*0,  Congress  passed  an  act  (30  Stat.  L.,  929)  under 
authority  of  which  I,  on  March  3o,  1899,  directed  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  I^and  Office  to  suspend  until  further  notice  as  to  said 
lands  all  estimating,  appraising,  examining,  selling  and  cutting  of 
timber,  the  letting  of  further  logging  contracts,  under  said  act  of  June 
7,  1897,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

I  also  appointed  two  inspectors  of  the  Indian  Office  to  investigate 
the  frauds  reported  to  have  been  committed  under  the  dead  and  down 
act.  The  result  of  their  investigation  was  the  diseoverv  that,  in  round 
numbers,  12,000,000  feet  of  green  timber  had  been  unlawfully  cut 
under  dead  and  down  contracts,  and  over  8,000,000  feet  cut  without 
authority  on  individual  allotments.  They  collected  from  the  parties 
mo  offending,  without  resorting  to  legal  proceedings,  over  $55  (XX). 
Against  one  linn,  which  made  repeated  efforts  to  compromise  for  less 
than  the  value  of  the  timber,  a  judgment  of  £93,ot>0.t>0  was  finally 
obtained. 
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During  the  summer  of  1900,  representations  were  made  to  the 
Department  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Minnesota  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Indians  that  the  pine 
lands  in  the  four  ceded  townships  in  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in 
.said  State  be  sold  and  the  agricultural  lands  opened  for  disposition 
under  the  homestead  laws. 

I  accordingly  referred  the  matter  to  the  Commissioners,  respectively, 
of  the  General  Land  Office  and  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  upon  receipt  of 
their  reports  that  no  practical  objection  existed  to  the  disposition  of 
said  lands  as  provided  for  under  said  act  of  January  14,  1889,  and  the 
amendment  thereto  of  February  26,  1896  (29  Stat.  L,  17).  I,  on  Octo- 
ber 6, 11*00,  directed  that  the  pine  lands  in  said  four  townships  be 
offered  for  sale  on  November  27,  1000,  and  that  the  agricultural  lands 
he  opened  for  disposition  under  the  homestead  law  on  December  4, 
1900;  and  the  order  of  March  30,  1890,  suspending  all  proceedings  in 
relation  to  said  lands,  was  modified  accordingly. 

On  Novemlier  27  the  sale  of  said  ceded  lands  occurred  as  ordered. 
Soon  thereafter,  authentic  and  reliable  information  having  reached  the 
Department  that  the  bidders  at  said  sale  had  colluded  and  conspired 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  the  lands,  I  directed  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  not  to  approve  any  of  the  purchases  made  at 
said  sale  nor  to  issue  any  patent  thereon  until  further  advised  by  this 
Department. 

Subsequently  in  several  cases  I  directed  that  where  purchasers  came 
forward  and  showed  that  they  had  made  their  purchases  in  good  faith, 
and  had  paid  a  reasonable  price  for  the  land,  and  were  not  parties  to 
any  collusion  or  conspiracy  to  keep  down  the  price,  said  order  would 
he  modified,  the  purchases  would  be  approved  and  patents  ordered 
issued  thereon:  such  has  since  been  my  known  attitude  regarding  the 
purchases  made  at  said  sale,  but,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  only  a  few 
of  the  purchasers  at  said  sale  have  come  forward  and  submitted  proof 
a*  required  to  enable  them  to  obtain  patent  to  the  land. 

To  correct  the  evils  and  abuses  outlined  above,  and  to  furnish  a  law 
that  would  adequately  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  obtain  for 
them  the  value  of  their  property,  the  act  of  June  27,  1902  (Public — 
*°- 175),  was  passed.     Its  points  of  superiority  over  the  old  act  of 

January  14,  1889,  are  substantially  as  follows: 
I.  The  timber  and  not  the  land  is  to  be  sold,  and  then  only  after 

a(ivertisement  for  six  months  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  and 

°n  sealed  bids,  which  will,  it  is  believed,  effectually  prevent  the  collu- 

ion  of  purchasers  to  keep  down  the  price. 
^.  After  the  timber  is  removed,  the  lands  become  agricultural  in 

***racter,  and  are  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  homestead  laws  at  #1.25 

-**acre. 
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3.  The  labor  in  cutting  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Indians  as  far  a. 
possible,  and  not  a  stick  of  timber  is  to  be  removed  until  it  has  beei 
cut.  banked,  and  scaled  where  cut  as  per  Scribner's  rules,  and  th 
quantity  as  per  s<-ale  paid  for  at  the  bid  price  per  l.ooo  feet. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  foot  of  timl>er  cut  must  be  paid  fo> 
before  it  is  removed,  and  the  Indian  must  receive  the  full  value  of  hi 
timber  and  the  price  fixed  by  law  for  his  agricultural  lands. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  reservation  of  200,000  acres  of  sai 
land  for  a  forest  reserve,  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Foi 
ester  of  the  Agricultural  Department:  but  the  points  upon  which  th 
Department  and  Congress  rely  to  prevent  collusion  and  fraud  and  t 
obtain  for  the  Indians  the  full  value  of  their  property  are  those  ou1 
lined  above. 

Rules  and  regulations  under  this  act,  with  blank  forms  of  bid 
agreement,  and  bond,  have  been  prepared,  and  sealed  bids  for  the  sal 
of  the  timber  on  the  examined  lands  in  sections  16  and  30  of  the  Re< 
Lake  Reservation  and  of  the  four  ceded  townships  of  the  Whit 
Earth  Reservation  will  be  opened  at  the  Crookston  land  office  oi 
March  2,  1903.  The  timber  and  debris  must  be  removed  before  Juli 
1,  1JMM,  when  the  land  will  be  subject  to  homestead  entry  under  th< 
acts  cited. 

The  examination  of  the  ceded  Chippewa  lands  will  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  corps  of  examiners  has  been  appointed.  When  said 
lands  have  been  examined  and  classified,  and  the  Indian  allotments 
completed,  the  agricultural  lands  will  be  opened  to  settlement  and 
entry.  After  the  timber  and  debris  have  been  removed  from  the  pine 
lands,  these  will  also  be  opened  to  settlement  and  entry,  except  as  to 
the  portion  selected  as  "  forestry  lands." 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  is  approximately 
269,306,  of  which  the  New  York  Indians  and  those  known  as  the  Fiv* 
Civilized  Tribes  embrace  80,732,  leaving  179,574,  occupying  150  reser- 
vations, having  55,127,000  acres,  outside  of  New  York  and  the  Indiar 
Territory. 

During  the  past  year  0,568  allotments  were  nrulc,  the  area  thereof 
being  approximately  750,000  acres.  Allotments  in  severalty,  embrac- 
ing in  the  aggregate  8,612,000  acres,  have  been  made  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  to  approximately 
71,421  Indians. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  fairly  satisfactory 
during  the  year;  no  serious  trouble  has  occurred.     Progress  toward 
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civilization  has  been  marked,  more  Indians  having  engaged  in  civilized 
,    pursuits  and  in  efforts  at  self-support  than  ever  before. 

The  management  of  the  Indian  service  in  the  field  and  in  the  schools 
has  been  satisfactory.  The  policy  of  requiring  Indian  allottees  able 
to  do  so,  to  work  a  fair  portion  of  their  allotments,  thus  contributing 
by  their  industry  to  their  own  support,  has  been  adopted,  as  well  as 
the  discontinuance  of  the  issue  of  rations  to  those  determined  and 
known  to  be  able  to  support  themselves;  but  extending  to  those 
entirely  or  partially  disqualified  every  possible  aid  for  their  well-being 
and  encouragement,  and  the  inauguration  of  industrial  training  in 
schools  where  not  previously  established,  so  that  Indians  of  both  sexes 
might  be  taught  the  trades  or  industries  best  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances. 

The  New  York  Indians  are  located  on  eight  small  reservations,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  about  88,000  acres,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  New 
York.  They  number  about  5,232,  to  some  of  whom  small  sums  of 
money  and  annuities  are  distributed  under  treaty  stipulations.  The 
Cherokee^,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  comprise  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  Territory.     They  are  estimated  to 

(number,  including  freedmen,  about  84,500.     The  land*  controlled  In- 
said  tribes  aggregate  about  19,475,614  acres.     Non  citizen  whites  niim- 
I   bering  about  300,000  are  said  to  be  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
i    said  tribes.     Two  thousand  two   hundred  and  eleven  allotments  to 
!    members  of  the  Seminole  tribe  were  made  during  the  year,  making  a 
total  of  4,053  allotments  to  them,  thus  practically  completing  their 
allotments.     It  is  reported  that  about  6,000  deeds  of  allotments  among 
the  Creeks  have  been  written,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  signature  of 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

Indians  to  the  number  of  1,560  were  employed  during  the  year  in 
the  agency  and  field  service  as  harness  makers,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths, herders,  butchers,  teamsters,  police,  and  in  kindred  occupa- 
tions, to  whom  salaries  were  paid  aggregating  $319,810,  and  in  the 
Indian  school  service  627  Indians  were  employed  as  nurses,  matrons. 
clerks,  cooks,  laundresses,  and  industrial  and  other  teachers,  salaries 
amounting  to  $243,083  being  paid  to  them. 


FINANCIAL. 

Appropriations. — The  aggregate  appropriations  on  account  of 
Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  was  £9,X1.>,  190.09. 
Of  this  amount  $9,736,186.09  was  provided  for  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  1902,  approved  March  3,  1901.  and 
879,M4  bv  the  deficiencv  acts  of  February  14  and  July  1,  1902.     The 
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amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3o,   1903, 
$9,132,028.10,  being  a  decrease  for  1903  from  1902  of  $683,161.91 
and  the  items  of  difference  between  1902  and  1903  are  as  follows: 

Increase: 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations $19,  531. 1 

Support  of  school* 279,  966.  < 

Miscellaneous  support 117, 000.  ( 

Miscellaneous 32,  972.  - 

Capitalization  of  annuities 844, 968.  ( 

Total 1,294,  438.  ( 

Decrease: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $52,  (>00. 00 

Payment  for  lands 1, 925, 000.  00 

1,977,  600.  < 

Net  decrease 683, 1 61. ' 

The  different  objects  of  appropriation  for  the  Indian  service  for  t\ 
years  1902  and  1903,  respectively,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1<J02.  11*03. 


Current  awl  contingent  expenses I  $760, 240. 00  $707. 640 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 2, 22V,  *4ti.  09  2, 249. 377 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities ,  628, 000. 00  745. 000 

Incidental  expenses |  93, 400. 00  93. 40O 

Supi>ort  of  schools 3, 2S1,  254. 00  3, 531 .  220. 

Miscellaneous I  773,050.00  806,022. 

Payment  for  lands •  1,925,000.00    

Capitalization  of  annuities 154, 400. 00  999. 368. 

Total 9,815,190.09  9,132,028. 


Decrease  for  1903  from  1902,  8683,161.99. 

Expenditures. — The  following  sums  were  expended  on  account  c 
the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  from  money 
appropriated,  from  trust  funds,  including  principal  and  interest,  an 
from  grazing  moneys,  in  all  aggregating  $10,049,584.86,  viz: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $647, 039. 1 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 1 ,  841, 935.  * 

Miscellaneous  support,  gratuities 539, 920.  * 

Trust  fund 2,126,154.1 

Incidental  expenses 76,  842. 1 

•Support  of  schools 2, 837,  785. 

Miscellaneous 1, 979, 906. ! 


Total 10,049,584. 

Income. — The  income  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  from  all  sourc 
during  the  year  is  as  follows:  Interest  on  trust  funds,  #1,510,248.1 
treaty  and  agreement  obligations,  $2,234,t>10.26;  gratuities,  $727,90 
Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  leases,  labor,  etc.,  $940,347.93;  aggr 
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gating  $5,419,106.35,  a.s  against  $5,338,880.54  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year— an  increase  of  $80,225.81,  due  principally  to  greater  income 
from  proceeds  of  labor,  leases,  etc. 


EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  Indian  youth  in  Government  schools  progressed 
satisfactorily  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

There  were  25  nonreservation  schools  (the  same  as  last  year);  90 
reservation,  as  against  SH  last  year,  and  134  day  (4  less  than  last 
year)— making  a  total  of  249  schools  operated  during  the  year,  as 
against  251  the  previous  year,  having  a  total  average  attendance  of 
20,540,  an  increase  of  1,030. 

Besides  those  in  the  Government  schools,  3,580  were  provided  for 
in  mission,  boarding,  and  day  schools,  the  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  in  public  schools  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  being  an  excess  of  13  over  the  previous  year. 

Improvements  to  school  plants. — Improvements  to  school  plants 
have  been  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Julie  30,  1M>2,  at  the 
Crow  Agency, Mont.;  Fort  Bidwell  School,  California;  Fort  Lapwai, 
Idaho;  Fort  Shaw,  Mont. ;  Fort  Yuma,  Ariz. ;  Riverside,  Okla. ;  Lac 
du  Flambeau,  Wis.;  Mescalero,  N.  Mex.;  Navajo,  N.  Mex.;  Winne- 
bago,Nebr. ;  Kaw\  Okla. ;  Pima,  Ariz. ;  Pawnee,  Okla.;  Pottawatomie, 
Kans.;  Rice  Station,  Ariz. ;  Absentee  Shawnee,  Okla. ;  Seneca,  Ind.  T. ; 
Siletz,  Oreg. ;  Uintah,  Utah;  Umatilla,  Oreg. ;  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.; 
Western  Shoshone,  New ;  Shawnee,  Okla.;  Yankton,  S.  Dak.;  Fort 
|  Berthold,  N.  Dak.;  Cheyenne  River,  S.  Dak.;  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 
Okla.;  Standing  Rock,  N.  Dak.,  and  White  Earth,  Minn. 

A  new'plant  has  been  contracted  for  the  Moqui  School,  located  near 
Keams'  Canyon,  Ariz.,  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,  which  will  furnish  accom- 
modations for  150  to  175  pupils. 

CUTTING  OFF  RATIONS  TO  INDIANS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  was  shown  that  some  l,6oo  Indians  had 
been  dropped  from  the  ration  rolls  during  the  previous  year.  Since 
then  others  have  been  dropped,  so  that  the  total  now  numbers  over 
12,000,  all  of  whom  are  wholly  self-supporting.  Instead  of  rations 
and  clothing,  employment  has  been  given  them  on  reservations  in 
building  roads,  dams,  reservoirs  for  storage  of  water  for  irrigation, 
and  other  occupations  suitable  to  their  conditions. 

Thus  a  beginning  at  self-support  has  been  made  by  a  respectable 
i umber  who  never  worked  before,  and  while  progress  will  doubtless 
>e  slow,  yet  the  example  of  these  will  eventually  have  good  effect. 

10315—02 3 
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In  connection  with  work  by  Indians  of  the  character  above  described, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  rations  had  been  discontinued,  a  coupon- 
book  method  of  trading  was  inaugurated  at  one  of  the  agencies  as  a 
part  of  the  policy  under  which  able-bodied  Indians  are  given  employ- 
ment at  fixed  daily  wages  in  lieu  of  rations,  being  deemed  a  necessary 
expedient  as  a  means  of  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
necessary  provisions  before  they  could  draw  their  pay,  which  would 
not  be  until  the  end  of  each  month.  None  of  the  Indians  had  funds 
with  which  to  supply  themselves  and  families  with  necessaries  to  take 
the  place  of  the  rations  cut  off;  so  it  was  absolutely  essential  for 
carrying  out  the  scheme  to  put  Indians  to  work  to  devise  a  method  by 
which  they  could  maintain  .themselves  until  they  could  draw  their  pay 
for  work  done. 

The  svstem  referred  to  has  enabled  anv  Indian,  as  soon  as  fie  had 
earned  two,  three,  five,  or  more  dollars,  to  go  to  the  agent  with  his 
time  report  and  get  a  coupon  book  on  any  trader  he  might  choose  for 
the  amount  due  him,  and  then  go  to  the  trader  to  whom  the  value  of 
the  book  is  charged  by  the  agent  and  trade  on  it  the  same  as  with 
cash.  In  this  manner  the  Indian  has  been  able  to  supply  his  needs 
pending  pay  day,  when  the  amount  earned  by  him  in  the  meantime 
became  due  and  payable,  less  the  sum  advanced  in  coupons,  to  be 
deducted  by  the  agent  and  paid  to  the  trader,  thus  liquidating  the 
Indian's  indebtedness  with  the  latter. 

As  far  as  tried  the  svstem  has  worked  admirably,  and  with  satisfac- 
tion  to  the  Indians  using  the  coupon  books,  and  will  be  given  a  trial 
at  other  agencies  where  the  Indians  are  engaged  as  those  at  the  agency 
referred  to. 

AGRICULTURE   ON   INDIAN    RESERVATIONS. 

One  of  the  four  special  inspectors  for  this  Department,  provided  by 
the  act  of  April  28,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,150),  was  assigned  to  duty  to 
investigate  the  agricultural  conditions  at  the  various  Indian  agencies 
and  schools,  and  on  July  7,  last,  Mr.  Levi  Chubbuck,  the  appointee  in 
question,  was  advised  that  his  investigations  should  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

1.  The  general  topographical  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country  comprising  the  agency  or  school  tracts  visited. 

2.  Character  of  soil;  its  adaptability  to  agriculture  or  grazing;  if 
suitable  for  the  former,  its  fertility  and  probable  degree  of  produc- 
tiveness. 

3.  The  extent,  kind,  and  success  or  otherwise  of  farming  operations 
carried  or  attempted  at  such  agency  or  school. 

i.  The  attitude  of  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of  farming  pursuits, 
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and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  aided  and  encouraged  by  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Indian  service. 

5.  The  degree  of  knowledge  of  their  duties  possessed  by  farmers 
and  assistants  and  industrial  teachers  where  farmers  are  not  employed, 
and  the  value  of  the  services  performed  by  such  employees;  whether 
their  duties  and  their  manner  of  performing  the  same  are  such  as  to 
encourage  the  Indians  to  engage  in  farming  pursuits  where  conditions 
are  otherwise  favorable. 

6.  And,  finally,  any  other  points  which  your  experience  and  judg- 
ment may  dictate. 

Mr.  Chubbuck  immediately  left  for  the  Indian  country,  and  has 
since  been  constantly  engaged  at  various  reservations  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma — having  so  far  visited  and  reported  upon 
the  agricultural  conditions  and  needs  of  five  reservations. 

With  the  practical  advice  of  Mr.  Chubbuck,  given  on  the  spot,  it  is 
expected  that  great  good  will  grow  out  of  these  investigations,  and 
that  renewed  interest  will  be  evinced  in  agricultural  pursuits  by  many 
of  the  Indians,  now  that  the  Department  has  made  it  evident  to  them 
that  they  are  expected  to  acquire  arts  of  industry,  and  aid  in  their  own 
support. 

As  further  showing  the  importance  of  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  to  look  after  farming  operations  of  Indians  on  their  reser- 
vations and  at  schools,  attention  is  called  to  the  following  summary 
of  such  operations,  full  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  fiscal  vear  1901: 

Cultivated  during  the  year  by  Indiana acres . .  363,  1 84 

broken  during  the  year  by  Indians do 28,  641 

knd  under  fence do 1,289,689 

^eHce  built  during  the  year rods . .  189, 975 

^opH  raised  during  the  year  by  Indians: 

Wheat bushels . .  935,  870 

Oats  and  barley do 737, 986 

Corn do....  668,994 

Vegetables  . '. do 441, 931 

Flax do ... .  20,  387 

Hay tons . .  289,  335 

Also,  as  illustrative  of  the  advancement  of  Indians  in  civilized  pur- 
tits,  the  following  statistics  are  given  from  the  same  report,  show- 
g  the  results  of  their  labor  during  the  year  and  the  amount  of  stock 
*ned  by  them: 

i8cellaneoii8  products  of  Indian  labor: 

Butter  made pounds. .  118, 554 

Lumber  sawed feet. .      5,  716, 000 

Timber  marketed do...  141,850,000 

Wood  cut cords. .  91 ,  184 
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Freight  transported  by  Indians  witli  their  own  teams pounds. .  21, 857, (X 

Amount  earned  by  such  freighting $92, 77 

Value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  by  Indians: 

To  the  Government $436, 30 

Otherwise $1,490,  IS 

Roads  made  bv  Indians miles..  26 

Roads  repaired  by  Indians do 1,3d 

liabor  expended  by  Indians  on  roads days. .  18, Id 

Stock  owned  bv  Indians: 

1 1  orses,  mules,  and  1  mrros 343, 30 

Cat  tie 253,  SI 

Swine 50. 36 

Sheep 567, 94 

Goats 90,91 

Domestic  fowls 254, 28 


ALLOTMENTS   AND    PATENTS. 

Allotments  on  reservations. — During  the  year  352  allotments  t< 
the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis. 
were  approved,  embracing  approximately  28,160  acres. 

Schedules  of  7(W  other  allotments  have  been  received  at  the  Indiai 
Office,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  thereon. 

Patents.  —  During  the  year  7,305  patents  were  issued  and  deliverc 
to  Indians  of  various  reservations  in  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Sout 
Dakota. 

Cuow  Reservation,  Mont. — The  work  of  allotment  to  the  Croi 
Indians,  which  was  resumed  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  has  bee 
continued. 

Allotments  were  also  continued  during  a  portion  of  the  year  on  th 
Che ven ne  River  and  Rosebud  reservations,  S.  Dak.  Work  in  the  fiel 
was,  however,  suspended  before  the  end  of  the  year,  owing  to  a  lac 
of  funds  to  carrv  it  on. 

Nonreservation  allotments. — The  work  of  revising  allotmen 
in  the  Redding  and  Susanville  land  districts,  California,  has  been  coi 
tinued.  Allotment  work  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  alio 
ment  act  of  Februarv  8,  1887,  and  the  amendatorv  acts  is  still  heir 
carried  on  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  No  allotments  to  nonreserv 
tion  Indians  have  been  approved  or  trust  patents  issued  for  such  allc 
ments  during  the  period  of  this  report. 

As  was  the  case  last  vear,  a  number  of  allotments  made  on  the  Sioi 
ceded  lands  in  South  Dakota  under  section  13  of  the  Sioux  act  • 
March  2,  1*8!*  (25  Stat.  L.,  888),  have  been  relinquished  and  accepte 
the  Indians  returning  to  the  diminished  reservations  whereon  a 
located  the  tribes  to  which  thev  belong,  where  thev  will  receive  oth 
allotments  if  found  entitled  thereto. 


w 
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Leasing  of  Indian  lands. — The  .subject  of  leasing  Indian  allot- 
ments was  verv  fullv  considered  in  mv  last  annual  report,  and 
amended  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  such  leases  under  the 
|  various  acts  of  Congress  (full  details  of  which  were  set  out  in  said 
report),  were  approved  March  21,  11)02,  and  the  same  are  now  in 
force. 

Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  leases  were  approved  by  the 
Department  during  the  year,  and  588  executed  during  that  period  are 
pending  in  the  Indian  office. 


LEASING  TRIBAL  OR  UNALLOTTED  LANDS. 

During  the  year  87  leases  have  been  made  and  1X2  permits  granted 
for  grazing,  agricultural,  and  mining  purposes,  from  which  an 
approximate  income,  exclusive  of  the  royalty  on  the  mining  leases,  of 
8270,717.35  will  be  derived  for  the  year,  full  details  of  which  are  set 
out  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

There  was  derived  from  leasing  privileges  on  the  Kiowa,  etc., 
reservations,  under  temporary  permits,  from  April  1,  11M>1,  to  April 
1, 1902,  the  sum  of  $69,W51.04. 

Early  in  the  present  calendar  year  it  was  determined  to  lease  reserve1 
pastures  numbers   1  and  4  belonging  to  the  Apaches,  Kiowas.  and 
Conmnches,  for  grazing  purposes  and  number  3  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, number  2  having  been  reserved  for  the  common  use  of  the 
Indians.     Advertisements  inviting  proposals  for  the  privileges  alluded 
to  were  authorized,  and  in  response  bids  were  received  and  awards 
^adeand  leases  executed  covering  10  tracts  within  said  pastures  I  and 
^  and  22  within  pasture  3,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £124,1*74.; V.K  or  an 
e*cess  of  $55,313.55  over  the  previous  year,  thus  demonstrating  the 
ac'vantage  of  leasing  upon  competitive  bids  over  the  non  competitive 
°r  informal  method  previously  in  vogue. 

The  estimated  income  from  the  Kiowa,  etc.,  pastures  from  April  U 
1J^)2,  to  July  1,  1903,  is  $1(>4,S33.25. 

"The  rates  per  acre  derived  from  said  grazing  leases  is  from  25  to 
*^i  rents,  and  from  40  to  50  cents  for  the  agricultural  lands. 

The  average  rate  derived  for  427,557  acres  during  the  year  ending 
f^pril  1,  1902,  was  about  10  cents  per  acre,  the  annual  rental  amount- 
lriRto  $42,041.52.  These  427,557  acres  were  controlled  last  vcar  bv 
***X  lessees,  while  under  the  new  svstem  pr/.-tieallv  the  same  acreage 
ls*  under  lease  to  ten  firms  and  individual:;  at  an  annual  rental  of 
^  1 1!), 409.40,  showing  an  increased  income  th?reon  of  nearly  $77,<M)Oas 
***«?  result  of  substituting  the  sealed  bid  and  competition  for  the  permit 
Astern. 
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LOGGING   ON   INDIAN    RESERVATIONS. 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. — Logging  operations  on  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  and  Bad  River  Reservations  have  progressed  satisfactorily, 
but  the  operations  on  these  reservations  have  not  been  extended  or 
enlarged  by  the  approval  of  new  contracts. 

The  act  of  February  12,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  785),  authorized  the 
Indians  of  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation  to  sell  the  timber  from  their 
allotments.  Rules  for  cutting  the  same  were  formulated  and  approved, 
and  operations  thereunder  are  understood  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
conducted. 

Menominee  Reservation,  Wis. — Under  Department  authority, 
Menominee  Indians  were  employed  to  conduct  logging  on  their  reser- 
vation for  the  season  of  1901-2.  A  total  of  15,000,000  feet  of  timber 
was  cut  and  sold,  on  sealed  bids,  at  $17.27  per  thousand  feet,  the 
highest  price  ever  received  from  timber  cut  on  an  Indian  reservatioo. 

Chippewa  ceded  lands  and  diminished  reservations  in  Min- 
nesota.— No  timber  operations  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
year  on  the  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Leech  Lake  or  White 
Earth  agencies.  The  act  of  June  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  400),  specific- 
ally repealed  the  clause  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  7, 
1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  90),  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  permit  the  Indians  of  the  diminished  reservations  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  to  dispose  of  the  dead  timber,  standing  or  fallen,  thereon; 
and  likewise  to  permit  the  Indians  of  the  ceded  lands  to  dispose  of 
such  timber  on  the  ceded  lands. 

The  act  of  June  27,  1902,  supra,  places  the  estimating,  appraising, 
and  sale  of  timber  on  the  ceded  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Timber  was  cut  on  the  ceded  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the 
aforesaid  act  of  1897,  including  the  season  of  1900-1901,  to  the  extent  of 
$266,321.45  net,  of  which  $72,060.07  was  for  green  timber,  leaving 
$194,261.38  as  the  value  of  the  dead  timber  so  cut,  which  amount  will 
be  paid  per  capita  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as 
provided  by  the  said  act  of  1897.  It  is  held  that  the  $72,060.07  derived 
from  the  green  timber  aforesaid  is  not  subject  to  distribution  among 
said  Indians,  but  that  the  same  belongs  to  their  permanent  fund,  and 
it  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  that  fund. 

On  the  night  of  Jul}r  5,  1902,  a  large  amount  of  timber  on  the  Red 
Lake  diminished  reservation  in  Minnesota  (estimated  at  5,000,000 
feet)  was  destroyed  by  cyclone. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Department  to  save  this  timber  by 

having  the  same  cut  and  banked  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian 

t  in  charge,  by  employing  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  to  do 
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ork,  and  to  then  dispose  of  it  on  sealed  bids,  after  advertisement, 
>  highest  bidder  or  bidders,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  the 
ration  named. 

igation. — The  work  of  irrigation  on  the  several  reservations 
bed  last  year  has  been  continued.  With  an  appropriation  of 
)00  for  irrigation,  instead  of  one-half  that  amount,  or  less,  the 
of  the  work  was  enlarged,  and  expenditures  were  possible  on 
il  reservations  that  otherwise  would  have  been  deferred. 

report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  gives  in  detail  the 
ditures  for  irrigation  during  the  year, 
•ing  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year  the  investigation  of  the  irri- 

systems  and  the  planning  of  new  systems  on  the  several  reser- 
s  was  at  a  practical  standstill,  owing  to  the  serious  indisposition 
ibsequent  resignation  of  the  irrigation  engineer. 
>ther  engineer  was  appointed,  who  began  work  just  after  the 
encement  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Owing  to  the  suspension  of 
veral  projects  prior  to  his  appointment,  and  pending  his  entry 
ty,  he  has  since  been  kept  constantly  in  the  field  making  neces- 
nvestigations  of  and  plans  for  new  work  and  extending  that 
y  begun. 

soon  as  possible  the  engineer  will  be  located  in  this  city,  whence 
ion  and  supervision  as  to  all  irrigation  matters  will  be  given,  the 

of  which  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the 
talent. 

•ephone  and  telegraph  lines. — Permits  have  been  granted  to 
v  and  locate  routes  for  the  construction  of  telephone  lines  over 
n  Indian  reservations  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act 
irch  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1083),  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 

Interior  to  grant  right  of  way  "  for  the  construction,  operation, 
ainte nance  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  *  *  *  through 
idian  reservation,  *  *  *  through  any  lands  reserved  for  an 
i  agency  or  Indian  school,  *  *  *  or  through  any  lands  which 
>een  allotted  in  severalty  to  any  individual  Indian  under  any  law 
aty,  but  which  have  not  been  conveyed  to  the  allottee  with  full 
•  of  alienation,''  etc. 

in  the  case  of  railroads,  many  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  have 
constructed,  and  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction  in  the 
i  Territory,  so  that  in  that  Territory  there  are  748  miles  of  con- 
ed  lines,  and  600  miles  under  construction.  But  the  rapidity 
ispla}'ed  is  not  so  marked  in.  other  sections. 
lroads  across-Indian  lands. — Rights  of  wa}r  over  Indian  reser- 
s  and  allotments  and  portions  of  the  public  domain  in  connec- 
lerewith  have  been  granted  to  certain  railway  companies  under 
rovisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,   1875  (18  Stat,   L.,  482),  and 
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March  l\  1  *W  Ci"  Stat.  L..  :*"q.  full  details  of  which  will  be  foandiu 
tin*  ri»jM>rt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

No  le^  than  1,774  mile*  of  road  have  been  constructed  and  are  now 
in  course  of  construction,  in  the  Indian  Territory  alone,  since  Juki 
lv»\  making  altogether  2.!*4o  miles  of  road  in  that  Territory. 

IViwkr  links  THRori;ii  Imhan  lands. — Authority  has  been  granted 
two  companies  to  make  preliminary  surveys  for  the  location  of  power 
lines,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
K>,  l!«»i.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  such  per- 
mits -one  through  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  Idaho,  and  the  other 
through  the  (\eur  d'Alene  Reservation,  Idaho. 

COMMISSION  TO  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

Under  section  1*5  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3. 1893 
(27  Stat.  L..  »>4."»).  there  was  created  by  Congress  a  Commission,  known 
as  the  Dawes  Commission,  vested  with  authority  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments with   the  Choctaw,   Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Semi- 
nole, commonly  known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  looking  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  tribal  governments  and  the  abolition  of  com- 
munal  holdings,  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  a  State  or  States  of 
the  L'nion  from  the  lands  embraced  in  the  territory  of  these  tribes, 
aggregating  nearly  :io.OOOj>o<>  acres.     The  Commission,  as  created, 
consisted  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.     It  was  contemplated  that  this 
commission  should  in  their  negotiations  seek,  first,  the  allotment  of 
the  lands  of  these  tribes  in  severalty,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  needs  of  each  member;  and.  second,  to  procure  the  cession  of 
any  surplus  lands  to  the  diked  States. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
work  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  make  correct  rolls 
of  the  members  of  the  tribes  entitled  to  lands  in  severalty,  and  sub- 
sequent  legislation  wih  enacted  for  that  purpose,  as  hereinafter  stated. 

The  Commission  thus  appointed  at  once  proceeded  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  acquainted  the  chiefs  and  leading  members  of  these  tribes  of 
their  presence  and  the  nature  of  their  instructions.  There  was  found 
to  exist  among  the  several  tribes  a  bitter  sentiment  against  allotment  in 
severalty,  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  a  high  degree  by  those  whose 
personal  interests  would  be  adversely  affected  by  a  change  of  regime. 
The  Commission,  however,  unceasingly  labored  to  instill  a  sentiment 
in  tavor  of  the  negotiation  of  agreements  and  reached  its  first  success 
on  the  2:M  day  of  April,  1*1*7,  when  the  accredited  representatives  of 
the  Choctaws  and  Chiekasaws  united  with  the  Commission  in  the  exe- 
cution of  an  agreement  looking  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in  sev 
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eralty  and  other  purposes,  which  agreement  was  ratified  by  Congress 
on  June  28,  1808.  On  March  2,  1895,  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission was  increased  to  five.  This  number  was  subsequently,  on  July 
1, 18H8,  reduced  to  four,  where  it  still  remains. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  negotiating  agreements,  the  Commission 
was  empowered  by  the  act  of  June  10, 1800  (28  Stat.  L.,  321),  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  disputed  membership  in  the  several  tribes.  The 
membership  at  that  time  was  estimated  to  be,  approximately,  75,000. 
Owing  to  the  value  of  this  great  estate,  many  persons  whose  right  to 
membership  was  disputed  were  seeking  admission,  and  reports  indi- 
cated that  the  records  of  the  several  tribes  were  exceedingly  inaccurate 
and  unreliable.  The  Commission's  authoritv  was  still  further  extended 
on  June  28,  1898,  it  at  that  time  having  failed  to  secure  agreements 
with  the  other  tribes  which  met  with  the  approval  of  both  the  tribes 
and  of  Congress.  The  most  important  duty  enjoined  upon  it  by  this 
act  was  that  of  preparing  correct  rolls  of  citizens  in  each  of  the  several 
nations,  a  work  which  was  immediately  entered  upon  and  which  has 
been  vigorously  prosecuted  continuously  since  and  which  has  reached 
proportions  wholly  unanticipated.  The  Commission's  report  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1902,  shows  that  agreements  providing  for  allot- 
ment in  severalty  in  all  of  the  five  nations  have  been  made  with  the 
Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  nations,  which  were  rati- 
fied by  the  act  of  June  30, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  500),  as  to  the  Crooks:  by 
the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,-716),  as  to  the  Chcrokees:  and  by 
the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  041),  as  to  the  Choetaws  and 
Chickasaws. 

The  Creeks  ratified  their  agreement  on  July  20,  1902,  the  Chcro- 
kees ratified  their  agreement  August  7,  1902,  and  the  Choetaws  and 
Chickasaws  ratified  their  agreement  on  September  25,  19o2.     The  sup- 
plementary agreement  with  the  Choetaws  and  Chickasaws  was  espe- 
cially desirable,  because  the  agreement  made  with  them  in  1S97  (sec. 
*,  act  of  June  28,  1898,  30  Stat.  I,.,  495)  proved  to  bo  inadequate 
and  ambiguous.     By  these  agreements  one  of  the  most  vexatious  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  this  Department  in  many  years  is  disposed 
°f-    The  title  to  this  territory,  which  bv  earlv  treaties  was  vested  in 
*ee  in  the  several  tribes,  may  now  be  transferred  to  the  individuals 
and  the  communal  holdings  terminated.     These  agreements,  while  not 
Pressing  that  clearness  in  terms  which  legislation  should  have  where 
such  great  interests  are  involved,  are  very  satisfactory  in  the  main, 
^sidering  the  contentions  which  had  to  be  overcome  and  the  conees- 
's,0*Ks  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  make.     Cnder  prior  legislation 
*  ^ns  found  to  l>e  impracticable  to  allot  the  lands  to  the  members, 
avtng  regard  solely  to  their  value.     The  changes  made  in  the  subse- 
u^*it  agreements  make  it  possible  to  give  to  each  member  a  certain 
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acreage  of  land  according  to  the  standard  of  value,  and  also  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  tribal  funds.  Those  who  have  been  holding 
vast  tracts  of  land  will  be  compelled  to  relinquish  all  that  in  excess  of 
the  amount  to  which  they  are  rightfully  entitled. 

The  individualizing  of  the  homes  of  the  Indians  will  place  the  owners 
in  a  position  to  better  support  themselves  and  their  families,  will  instill 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  independence,  and  materially  reduce  crime. 
It  will  make  possible  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  bettei 
school  and  religious  institutions;  will  result  in  the  extension  of  rail- 
roads, the  building  of  towns,  and  the  immigration  of  white  persons 
from  the  surrounding  States,  who  will  be  enabled  to  lease  lands  from 
the  citizens  of  the  tribes  and  to  purchase  in  a  qualified  way,  subject  tc 
the  approval  of  this  Department.  The  entire  territor\r  of  the  five 
tribes  has  been  classified  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission 
allotment  has  been  completed  in  the  Seminole  Nation;  and  in  the  Creel 
Nation  over  13,000  allotments,  embracing  in  excess  of  2,000,000  acres 
of  land,  have  been  made.  The  marketable  timber  has  also  been  esti 
mated  preparatory  to  allotment,  and,  barring  certain  legal  obstacles 
involving  the  determination  of  citizenship,  the  work  may  be  aggres 
sively  executed.  By  the  recently  ratified  agreements  dates  have  beei 
fixed  for  closing  the  rolls,  after  which  the  membership  may  not  b< 
decreased  by  deaths  or  increased  b\*  births  and  intermarriage.  A  verj 
large  portion  of  the  rolls  of  the  Creek  Nation  as  made  by  the  Conimis 
sion  has  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Department,  and  then 
have  also  been  disposed  of  in  like  manner  many  enrollment  cases  ii 
the  other  tribes,  including  applications  for  identification  as  Mississipp 
Choctaws. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  is  believed  to  be  well  svstematized 
and  is  being  carried  rapidly  forward.  Its  report  for  the  3Tear  ende< 
June  30,  11*02,  which  is  appended  hereto  (p.  180,  Exhibit  H),  sets  fort! 
in  great  detail  the  obstacles  which  are  met  and  the  progress  which  i 
being  made. 

INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Mr.  J.  (ieorge  AV right,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  has  beei 
continued  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  headquarters  at  Muskogee 
under  section  27  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898  (3 
Stat.  L.,495),  known  as  the  "Curtis  Act." 

He  has  general  supervision  over  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  c 
the  Department,  except  questions  of  citizenship  and  allotment  an 
other  matters  committed  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilize 
Tribes. 

The  inspector  transmits  the  annual  reports  of  the  agent  of  the  Unio 
Agency,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory,  an 
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the  several  supervisors;  the  revenue  inspector  for  the  Creek,  Chero- 
kee, and  Chickasaw  Nations;  the  supervising  engineer  of  town  sites, 
and  the  mining  trustees  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  which 
officials  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the  inspector  and  report  to 
the  Department  through  him. 

There  are  no  matters  of  any  particular  importance  which  have 
required  the  attention  of  the  inspector  in  the  Seminole  Nation  during 
the  year,  there  being,  however,  one  lease  entered  into  between  the 
Seminole  Nation,  with  the  consent  of  the  allottee,  and  a  company  that 
desired  to  use  stone  from  certain  lands  for  the  purpose  of  making 
lime. 

As  contemplated  by  the  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  practically  all  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  mining  operations,  which 
have  heretofore  been  carried  on  under  national  contracts,  are  now 
under  formal  leases  entered  into  by  the  mining  trustees  and  approved 
by  the  Department,  with  good  and  sufficient  bonds  securing  the  per- 
formance of  the  stipulations  of  such  leases,  payment  of  royalties,  etc. 
These  leases  have  been  made  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  with  a  royalty 
on  coal  of  8  cents  per  ton,  mine  run,  and  on  asphalt  10  cents  per 
ton  on  crude  and  60  cents  per  ton  for  the  retined  material.  But 
few  leases  have  been  made  during  the  jrear  except  such  as  were  in  the 
nature  of  renewals  of  old  national  contracts,  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment being  to  discourage  speculative  applications. 

The  coal  industry  of  the  Indian  Territory  has  steadily  advanced  and 
the  output  continues  to  increase,  as  noted  from  the  following  compar- 
ative statement: 

Tons. 

July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 1,404,442 

Julyl,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 1,900,127 

Julyl,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901 2,398,156 

JoIyl,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 2,735,365 

The  pending  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
**aws,  as  ratified  by  Congress  on  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  and 
?°rifinned  by  the  tribes  at  an  election  held  September  25,  1902,  pro- 
fits the  making  of  any  additional  coal  or  asphalt  lease  after  the  final 
^tiiication  thereof;  therefore,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
*^ar  no  further  applications  were  received  and  all  pending  ones  were 
^pidly  passed  upon. 
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The  following'  table  shows  the  coal  and  asphalt  leases  in  effect  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  on  June  30,  11*02: 


Name. 


COAL. 


Number      r,,lU'of1RP- 
^umoer.        proval. 


Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Co 

John  F.  McMurmy 

D.  Edwards  dc  Son 

Arkansas-Mo  A  lester  C<*il  Co.  (by  transfer) 

Me  A  lester  Coal  Mining  Co 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Sans  Bois  Coal  Co 

William  Busby 

Samples  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

McAlester-Gal veston  Coal  Mining  Co 

H.  Newton  McEvors 

Degnan  &.  McConnell 

Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co 

Ozark  Coal  and  Railway  Co 

St.  Louis-Galveston  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Devlin-Wear  Coal  Co 

Sans  Bois  Coal  Co 

Arkansas-MeAlester  Coal  Co 

Thomas  H.  Chambers 

Turkey  Creek  Coal  Co 

Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Co 

Essen  Coal  Co 

Bache  «fc  Denmnn 

Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Capital  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Hailey  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

McDougall  Co 

Le  Bosquet  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Total  number  coal  leases  in  effect  June  30. 1*J02. 


asphalt. 

Brunswick  Asphalt  Co 

Elk  Asphalt  Co 

Downard  Asphalt  Co 

M.  cfc  A.  Schneider 

Tar  Spring  Asphalt  Co 

Chocta  w  Asphalt  Co 

Total  number  asphalt  leases  in  effect  June  30,  ll»02. 


30 

o 

1 

mm 

3 
2 


10 


Mar.  \,\W 
Apr.  27,1895 
Aug.  22,1*S3 

Do. 
Feb.  19.1904 
May  4.190( 
June  25. KM 
Sept.  6,  MX 
Oct.  4;1*X 
Oct.    1M9M 

Do. 
Nov.  16.19A 
Nov.  22.1*1 
Dec.  8.19(1 
Jan.  14.190 
Feb.  12,190 
May    7,190 

Do. 
June  17,190 
Aug.  5,190 
Oct.  1,190 
Dec.  9.190 
Mar.  18,190 
Apr.  4.190 
Apr.  12,190 
Apr.  22,190 
June  13.19C 

Do. 
June  10, 191 
June  17.19( 
June  18, 1* 

Do. 


104 


Mar.  20.19 

May  3,19( 

Oct.  1M9< 

I  Nov.  23.191 

May  13.19( 

Apr.  22,191 


At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  104  coal  leases  and  6  asphal 
leases  in  effect.  Of  the  ten  companies  referred  to  in  the  report  for  th 
previous  year  as  being  operated  under  national  contracts,  all  but  fou 
have  since  been  granted  formal  leases.  One  of  these  four,  the  Casto 
Coal  Company,  abandoned  its  operations,  while  the  applications  o 
Messrs.  Perona,  Sarlls,  and  Perry  Brothers  for  leases  were  sti1 
pending. 
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The  amount  of  royalty  from  coal  is  reported  to  be  $245,848.01,  and 
from  asphalt  $1,513.35,  or  a  total  of  $247,361.30. 

A  general  settling  up  of  all  old  accounts  of  back  royalty  was  made 
during  the  year,  which  resulted  in  a  collection  of  almost  $20,000  from 
this  .source. 

A  comparative  statement  is  given  below  showing  the  ditferent 
amounts  collected  on  account  of  coal  and  asphalt  ro}Talty  for  the 
previous  years,  as  follows: 

July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 $110,145.25 

July  1, 1899,  to  June  30,  1900 138, 486. 40 

July  1,  19(X),  to  June  30,  1901 199,6613.55 

July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 247,361.36 

But  little  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  operation 
of  the  asphalt  mines  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  lessees  continue  to 
prospect  and  experiment,  but  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  agreement  with  the  Creek  Nation  makes  no  provision  for  the 
leasing  of  mineral  lands,  and  does  not  reserve  any  such  land  from  allot- 
ment. It  provides,  however,  that  citizens  can  not  dispose  of  their 
allotments  within  tive  years,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  as  coal,  oil,  or  other  minerals  in  place  are  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  realty,  the  Department  has  held  that  Indian  citizens 
can  not  mine;  coal  or  other  mineral  and  dispose  of  the  same  without 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary.  Under  this  ruling  a  few  permits  for 
Indians  to  continue  mining  where  they  had  previously  operated  were 
granted,  with  the  understanding  that  royalty  was  to  be  held  to  the 
credit  of  the  land  from  which  the  coal  was  mined.  The  amount  of 
money  collected  from  this  source  during  the  year  was  $2,761.20. 

No  new  applications  for  leases  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  section 
13  of  the  Curtis  Act  have  been  received.  Under  certain  informal  per- 
mits granted  by  authority  of  the  Department  royalty  has  been  col- 
lected on  coal  amounting  to  $5,339.57. 

Under  applications  made  in  1899,  12  leases  were  granted  the  Chero- 
kee Oil  and  Gas  Company,  covering  certain  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  oil  and  gas  near  Chelsea,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  One 
lease  for  the  same  purpose  was  also  granted  The  Cudahy  Oil  Company. 
They  cover  a  period  of  15  years,  with  a  rate  of  royalty  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  all  crude  oil  extracted,  each  lease  being  for 
640  acres.  The}7  were  granted  in  pursuance  of  the  preference  right 
given  by  section  13  of  the  Curtis  Act  to  those  who,  or  whose  grantors, 
jtove  under  the  customs  and  laws  heretofore  existing  and  prevailing 
ln  the  Cherokee  Nation,  obtained  leases  of  land  containing  oil,  taken 
Possession  thereof,  made  improvements  and  developed  and  produced 
01'  in  commercial  quantities. 

The  town-site  surveys  have  been  pushed  during  the  year  with  a  view 
t°  early  completion.      The  exterior   limits  of  practically  all  towns 
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having  been  established  during  the  previous  year,  the  work  of  making 
the  interior  surveys  and  plats  has  been  under  way. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  31,  ltfoo  (31  Stat.  L.,  221),  only 
authorized  the  surveying  and  platting  of  towns  having  a  population  of 
200  or  more,  and  those  towns  set  apart  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Dawes  Commission;  therefore  the  work  during  the  year  has  been  con- 
fined to  such  towns. 

In  the  Choctaw  Nation  the  work  was  practically  completed,  the 
report  showing  but  1  town  yet  to  survey,  and  that  was  under  progress, 
there  being  33  of  such  towns.  The  report  also  shows  12  smaller  or 
new  towns  along  the  lines  of  railroads  where  the  tracts  were  set  aside 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  The  advices  of  these  segregations  were  not  received  in  time 
to  commence  the  work  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  Chickasaw  Nation  the  work  of  the  larger  towns  was  com- 
pleted with  the  exception  of  7,  and  2  of  these  were  under  way.  There 
were  also,  as  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  2  new  town  sites  which  were 
segregated  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  which  are  }ret  to  be  sur- 
veyed. Including  these  new  town  sites  there  are  56  towns  shown  by 
the  report. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  the  report  shows  that  all  towns,  including  the 
smaller  ones  which  were  especially  authorized  by  the  agreement  with 
tbat  nation,  have  been  surveyed — 25  in  all. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  all  towns  having  a  population  of  200  or 
more  were  completed  with  the  exception  of  2,  and  these  were  under 
way,  there  being  altogether  30  of  these  towns. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  May  27,  1902(32  Stat.  L., 
245),  authorizes  the  surveying  and  platting  of  the  small  towns  in  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  nations.  There  are  about  440  of 
these  smaller  towns  and  post-offices,  but  investigations  that  were  made 
as  to  the  conditions  at  each  before  the  close  of  the  vear  show  that  it 
will  not  be  necessarv  to  establish  or  survev  town  sites  at  more  than  60 
towns  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  25  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  20  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  work  of  appraising  the  town  sites  in  the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and 
Chickasaw  nations  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  by  the  commit 
sions  appointed  for  each  nation,  and  the  work  has  progressed  satisfac- 
torily, the  same  being  nearly  up  with  the  surveys  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Creek  nations,  and  about  half  done  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

No  town-site  commission  was  appointed  for  the  Cherokee  Nation 
until  after  the  close  of  the  year;  therefore,  there  were  no  appraise- 
ments made  in  that  nation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  manner  of  the  issuance  of  deeds  to  town 
lots  in  the  several  nations,  showing  that  full  payments  are  being  made 
and  title  passed  to  a  number  of  these  lots. 
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e  same  complications  exist  in  the  matter  of  tLe  collection  of  the 
1  revenues  as  during  the  previous  year.  The  laws  of  the  different 
»ns  attempt  to  fix  and  prescribe  certain  permit  and  other  taxes  to 
fcessed  against  noncitizens  residing  and  doing  business  within  the 
in  Territory,  but  the  only  method  of  enforcing  these  tribal  taxes, 
general  rule,  has  been  by  the  removal  of  the  parties  declining  to 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2149  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  these  revenues  have  been 
ily  collected  by  this  Department  through  the  United  States 
n  agent  at  Union  Agency. 

5  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  permitted  to  collect  their 
evenues  as  prescribed  by  their  own  laws.  The  Chickasaw  national 
iture,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  year  placed  the  matter  of  the 
tion  of  their  cattle  taxes  in  the  hands  of  the  Department,  and 
venue  inspector  for  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  was  also 
ed  to  this  duty.  The  amount  collected  from  that  source  from 
2-1  to  June  30, 1902,  was  $1,160.75. 

total  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  all  sources  in  the  Creek 
i  during  the  past  year  was  $17,196.79,  showing  a  material 
se  from  the  previous  years.  The  total  amount  collected  in  the 
kee  Nation  was  $17,060.08. 

last  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  May  27,  1902,  contains 
(lowing  provision: 

it  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  to  remove  or  deport  any  |>ereon  from  the 
Territory  who  is  in  lawful  possession  of  any  lot  or  parcels  of  land  in  any  town 
n  the  Indian  Territory  which  has  been  designated  as  a  town  site  under  exist- 
s  and  treaties;  and  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  the  deporta- 
removal  of  any  such  person  from  the  Indian  Territory. 

he  matter  of  the  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and 

kee  nations,  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  Superintendent 

[).  Benedict  and  the  several  supervisors,  who  discuss  the  detail* 

work  in  each  nation.       He  reports  that  the  past  year  has  been 

the  most  successful  of  any  since  the  Department  assumed  the 

isory  control  over  the  schools  in  the  Territory,  the  tribal  offi- 

ilmost  without  exception,  working  in  harmony  with  the  Federal 

s  in  endeavoring  to  secure  better  educational  facilities. 

re  are  5  boarding  schools  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  2  of  which 

phan  academies,  190  da}7  schools,  and  a  n um tier  of  small  neigh- 

xl  boarding  schools;  also  several  schools  where  Choctaw  pupils 

in  the  limits  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.     The  total  enrollment  of 

se  Choctaw  schools  during  the  year  was  4,788,  at  a  total  cost  of 

85.65. 

Chickasaw  Nation  has  maintained  4  boarding  schools,  one  of 

is  an  orphan  academy,  and  16  day  schools,  with  a  total  enroll- 

:>f  939  pupils,  costing  $84,257.85.    The  schools  of  the  Chickasaw 
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Nation  are  only  partially  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  au  tbflrife 
in  the  Territory,  and  the  expenses  of  such  schools  have  been  excep- 
tionally laim\  and  the  recommendation  is  therefore  made  that  « 
radical  changes  concerning  these  schools  be  adopted. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  the  schools  are  jointly  under  control  of  tie 
tribal  superintendent  and  a  Federal  supervisor,  both  acting  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department.  This  nation  htf 
maintained  1<»  boarding  schools,  7  for  Indian  children  and  3  for  freed- 
men  or  colored  children,  also  52  dav  schools.  The  total  enrollment 
of  these  schools  for  the  year  has  been  2,754,  at  a  cost  of  $72,lU2.26. 

In  the  Cherokee    Nation   the  Government  has  onlv  assumed 
supervisory  control  over  their  schools,  the  school  supervisor, 
under  the    direction  of    the  superintendent,   inspecting   the  schools, 
assisting  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  passing  upon  and  approv- 
ing warrants  issued  by  the  principal  chief  in  the  payment  of  expense 
of  such  schools.     The  new  agreement,  ratified  since  the  close  of  the 
year,  provides  for  joint  control  of  the  Cherokee  schools  inthesamej 
manner  as  in  the  Creek  Nation.     There  have  been  4  boarding  school* 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  during  the  year,  1  being  an  orphan  academy 
and  1  a  colored  high  school,  also  140  day  schools;  all  having  a  totalj 
enrollment  of  5.&S3  pupils,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  $98,054. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  important  provisions  of  the  supplement!  |, 
agreements  with  the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  providing  for  the  disposition 
of  matters  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

A  list  of  timber  contracts  entered  into  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  <>.  ijm.m.)  (31  Stat.  L.,  6(>0),  is  submitted, 
showing  12  of  these  contracts  in  effect  during  the  year,  all  being  for 
timber  to  be  used  in  railroad  construction  or  the  operation  of  mines. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  received  by  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  for  the  credit  of  the  several  tribes  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement  to  be  *595,n9B.94,  an  increase  of  $308,579.92  in  the  collec- 
tions over  the  previous  year. 

Choctaw  ami  Chickasaw: 

Coal  and  asphalt $247,361.36 

Town  lots 157, 188.  83 

Timber  and  stone 74, 516.  37 

$479,066.56 

Chickasaw: 

Cattle  tax 1, 160.75 

Creek: 

Coal  rovaltv 2,  761.  20 

Merchandise 5,  317.08 

Occupation 3,049.44 

Pasture  and  cattle  revenues 5, 087.  25 

Sale  of  court-house 981.  82 

Town  lots 80, 536. 56 

97,733.35 
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Cherokee: 

Merchandise $3,375.68 

Coal  royalty , 5,339.57 

Hay  royalty 7,422.31 

Timber 461.00 

(Gravel 236.52 
Ferry  charters 225.00 
t                                                                                                      $17,060.08 
I      Sale  of  town-site  plats 73.20 

Total 595,093.94 

The  disbursements  made  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $658,049.27,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Warrant  payments: 

Creek $130,890.13 

Choctaw,  general 485.  70 

Choctaw  school  certificates 188. 10 

Chickasaw 129,590.40 

Cherokee 201,623.84 

Schools,  Choctaw 64,854.24 

Expenses,  town  site 84,890.60 

Smallpox 1,505.32 

Creek  indigents 5,249.50 

Destitute  Cherokees  and  expenses 13,  751. 32 

Exchange 335.84 

[    Office  incidentals  and  miscellaneous 24, 684.  28 

Total 658,049.27 

Comparing  the  disbursements,  as  above  shown,  with  those  made 
for  the  previous  year,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
1353,756.75. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  regulations  authorizing  the  issuance  by 
municipal  corporations  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  water- 
works, schools,  and  other  public  improvements.     The  towns  of  Mus- 
kogee and  Okmulgee  voted  bond  issues  of  $175,000  and  $20,000,  respec- 
tively, which  met  the  approval  of  the  Department.     The  town  of 
Cbecotah  also  provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  school  purposes 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  which  was  not  finally  passed  upon  at  the  close  of 
the  year.     The  town  of  Wagoner  provided  $100,000  for  waterworks 
and  S15.000  for  schools,  but  before  the  matter  was  finally  disposed  of 
Congress  passed  the  act  of  May  19,  1902,  which  provided  that  the 
judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
municipality  is  located  should  pass  upon  such  bonds,  taking  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Department. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  new  railroad  legislation  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  February  28,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  43),  authorizing  roads 
to  take  and  condemn  lands  in  any  town  sites  or  allotments  or  other 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  February,  1902,  reports  having  been  made  as  to  the  destitute  con- 
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dition  of  certain  Cherokee  Indians,  a  payment  of  certain  .sums  from 
their  trilwil   funds  was  made  to  relieve  these   Indians,  aggregating 

Under  section  s  of  the  Creek  agreement  the  Indian  agent  lias,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Indian  insjH'ctor.  taken  steps  to  place  Creek 
allottees  in  unrest rieted  possession  of  their  allotments  and  remove 
l>arties  objectionable  to  them. 

Attention  U  railed  to  the  provision  in  the  supplemental  agreement 
with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  relative  to  the  reservation  of 
♦>4o  acres  at  the  town  of  Sulphur  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  to  include 
the  mineral  spring*  located  at  that  point. 

In  conclusion  it  is  stated  that  the  complicated  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  Indian  Territory  will  necessarily  continue  until  the  present  work 
of  allotting  lands  and  disponing  of  town  lots  is  completed,  and  the 
various  trihal  governments  with  their  laws  arc  extinguished. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Territory  at  this  time  is  educational  facili- 
ties  for  noncitizens. 

In  view  of  l  lie  recent  supplemental  agreements  with  the  several  tribe*, 
which  have  had  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Department  before 
being  submitted  to  and  ratiticd  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  no 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation  are  made  at  this  time,  the 
work  to  be  performed  being  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  agree- 
ments. Attention,  however,  is  called  to  the  urgent  need  for  some 
provision  to  be  made  requiring  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  to  be  rccordei 

The  bill  introduced  at.  the  last  session  of  Congress,  providing  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  game  in  the  Indian  Territory,  failed  to 
become  a  law.  Such  a  law  is  needed  and  desired  by  all,  and  it  is  there- 
fore  respectfully  recommended  that  the  matter  l>e  again  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  otiicial  relations  of  the  inspector  during  the  year  with  the  numer- 
ous Federal  officials  of  the  Indian  Territory,  as  well  as  with  the  exec- 
utives  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  have  been  particularly  harmonious 
and  pleasant. 

AOKKKMENTS    WITH    INDIANS. 

Kansas  Tkimk  of  Indians.- -An  agreement  among  themselves  was 
made  by  this  tribe  early  in  the  year  providing  for  a  pro  rata  division 
of  their  tribal  lands  and  funds,  and  the  same  was  ratified  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  1,  l!»n-j  (:V2  Stat.  L..  <>;W). 

Four  Bki:th<>m>  Kkskisvation.  N.  IUk.-  An  agreement  with  the 
Ar-ikara.  (iro>vcntre,  and  Mandan  of  the  above  reservation  was 
made  by  an  inspector  of  the  Department  June  25,  1002,  by  which 
2ns;. nun  acres  of  land  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  in  considera- 
tion of  £2«i<U»oo,  to  be  paid  to  and  expended  for  them  in  various  bene- 
ficial wavs. 


If 
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This  agreement  will  be  submitted  for  the  necessary  action  of  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session. 

Agreements  made  with  the  Crows  and  the  Yankton  Sioux  in  1899, 
and  with  the  Sioux  of  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation;  Indians  of  the 
Grande  Ronde  Reservation;  the  Lower  Brul£  Reservation;  and  the 
Rosebud  Reservation,  made  in  1901,  are  pending  before  Congress. 

Lands  amounting  to  nearly  one  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  acres 
are  ceded  by  these  pending  agreements,  all  of  them  providing  for 
large  cessions,  except  that  with  the  Yankton  Sioux,  by  which  the 
United  States  acquires  title  to  the  well-known  red  pipestone  quarry  in 
Minnesota. 

It  is  hoped  that  favorable  action  will  be  taken  in  all  these  cases  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Klamath  boundary  claim. — The  agreement  with  these  Indians  in 
1900,  to  compensate  them  for  lands  in  dispute,  is  also  pending  before 
Congress. 

Yakima  boundary  claim. — The  claim  for  compensation  for  lands 
excluded  from  the  Yakima  Reservation  by  alleged  erroneous  survey, 
involving  some  293,837  acres,  is  still  pending,  the  Indians  having 
refused  to  negotiate  with  an  Indian  inspector  who  was  sent  there  for 
the  purpose  during  the  past  year. 

Efforts  will  be  made  during  the  present  year  to  bring  about  an 
arrangement  with  the  Indians. 

Condition  of  Indians  and  their  reservations. — The  investiga- 
tion of  "the  condition  of  Indians  upon  reservations,  their  degree  of 
virilization,  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  size  of  their  reserva- 
tions," etc.,  provided  for  by  the  #ct  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L., 
3069),  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on 
the  work,  no  appropriation  for  the  purpose  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  having  been. made. 

SALE   OF  INDIAN   LANDS. 

Peoria  and  Miami  Indians. — Since  my  last  annual  report  convey- 
ances have  been  approved  by  the  Department  for  1,077.10  acres  of 
Peoria  lands,  at  a  valuation  of  $14,606,  and  60  acres  of  Miami  lands, 
valued  at  §600. 

Citizen  Pottawatomie  and  Absentee  Shawnee  lands. — Convev- 
ances  for  22,946.87  acres  of  Citizen  Pottawatomie  lands,  having  a  value 
of  $124,543.78,  and  for  5,268.74  acres  of  Absentee  Shawnee  lands, 
valued  at  $54,572.75,  were  approved  by  the  Department  during  the 
same  period. 

Indians  in  Michigan. — Lands  belonging  to  Indians  in  Michigan  to 
the  extent  of  551  acres,  valued  at  $3,586,  were  sold  and  conveyances 
therefor  approved  by  the  Department  during  the  past  year. 
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Wyandot  Indian  lands,  Indian  Territory. — Conveyances  for 
12JJ.50  acres  belonging  to  these  Indians  have  been  approved,  valued  at 
$2,3(52.50. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Si/pemok,  Wisconsin. — Lands  belonging  to 
these  Indians  have  been  sold  to  the  extent  of  7o9.i*5  acres,  valued  at 
$3,759.00. 

Inherited  lands. — By  the  act  of  May  27,  11*02  (32  Statutes,  275), 
provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians, 
under  certain  conditions,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Rules  prescribing  the  manner  of  sale  have  been  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  purchasers.  No  deeds  have  been  approved.  But  some 
deeds  for  sales  made  before  the  establishment  of  the  present  rules,  or 
before  any  rules  at  all  were  made,  will  be  disapproved. 

Stockbridoe  and  Munsee  Indians.  Wisconsin. — The  plan  for  the 
allotment  of  the  common  lands  of  these  Indians  which  was  submitted 
to  Congress  on  February  1,  11*01,  with  favorable  recommendation  and 
urgent  request  for  speedy  action,  is  still  pending  before  that  body. 
Attention  was  again  called  to  the  matter  on  January  4>  11*02. 

It  is  hoped  that  favorable  action  will  be  taken  at  the  next  session. 

MISSION    INDIANS   ON    WARNER'S   RANCH. 

By  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  these  Indians 
were  rendered  homeless,  and  steps  became  necessary  to  provide  homes 
for  them.  An  Indian  inspector  was  detailed  to  proceed  to  the  Mission 
Agency  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  tract,  either  on  the  public 
domain  or  to  be  obtained  by  purchase  from  private  parties,  upon 
which  to  locate  them. 

A  number  of  places  were  visited  and  examined  by  him.  and  the 
inspector  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  tract  known  as  the  Monser* 
rate  ranch,  as  possessing  greater  advantages  than  any  other  offered,  ^-^ 
a  minimum  cost  ($70,000)  to  the  Government,  provided  not  more  thi**1 
300  persons  were  to  be  cared  for.     As  the  Warner's  ranch  Indian* 
numbered  but  loS  souls,  the  ranch  recommended  by  the  inspector  w^s 
deemed  a  suitable  location  by  the  Department,  and  the  purchase  of  tt»^ 
same  was  recommended  to  Congress.     The  matter  was  favorably  acte?** 
upon  by  that  body  in  the   Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  curre***- 
fiscal  year,  and  provision  therein  was  also  made  for  the  appointme*** 
of  an  advisory  committee  of  three,  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  tract  fo*" 
the  use  of  said  Indians  and  such  others,  not  provided  with  suitable 
lands  elsewhere,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  locate  thereof*- 

A  commission  was  duly  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Chariest?  * 
Lummis,  Kussel  C.  Allen,  and  Charles  L.  Partridge,  who  reported  Jul.?" 
23, 1!)02,  the  selection  of  the  "  Pala"  proposition,  covering  3,438  acre^* 
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t  a  cost  of  $46,250,  and  which  was  strongly  recommended  by  them  as 
be  most  suitable  of  all  the  lands  visited  bv  the  commission. 

This  selection  was  duly  approved  by  the  Department  on  August  15, 
002,  but  as  the  deeds  of  conveyance  have  not  been  received,  the  trans- 
ction  has  not  been  closed. 

Since  then  the  commission  has  recommended  the  selection  of  several 
mall  tracts  for  the  location  of  other  Indians,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
here  remains  a  balance  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  purpose;  but 
he  Department  has  decided  that  this  can  not  be  legally  done,  inasmuch 
s  its  powers  are  believed  to  have  been  exhausted  when  the  purchase 
f  the  tract  alluded  to  was  made. 

Wenatchie  Indians,  Washington. — The  removal  of  these  Indians 
:>  the  Colville  Reservation  was  provided  for  by  the  Indian  appropria- 
ion  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  200),  and  the  matter  is  under 
clvisement. 

New  York  Indians. — The  work  of  ascertaining  the  beneficiaries  of 
he  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  on  the  claim  of  said  Indians  for 
mds  arising  under  the  treat}'  of  Buffalo  Creek  of  January  15,  1838, 
s  now  being  carried  on  in  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  it  is  hoped 
hat  rolls  of  those  entitled  to  share  in  the  said  judgment  will  soon  be 
completed,  so  that  payment  of  the  claim  may  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

Claims  of  traders  against  Osage  Indians. — Provision  was  made 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1901,  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  reservation  traders  against  the  Osage  Indians.  A  board  was 
appointed  by  my  direction  on  December  9,  1901,  and  examination 

made  of  the  claims,  2,625  in  all,  presented  by  26  traders  and  others, 

which  showe.d  the  claimed  indebtedness  of  the  Indians  to  be  $646, 214. 40, 

of  which  $139,669.43  was  interest,  leaving  face  value  of  the  claims 

§506,544.97.  (See  House  Doc.  No.  643,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session.)  Of  the  face  of  the  claims  §429,596.32  was  allowed,  deduc- 
es amounting  to  $216,618.08  being  made  for  interest,  discount  for 
e*cess  profits  charged  and  certain  improper  charges  in  some  of  the 
B'aiitis,  and  for  claims  excluded  as  not  within  the  class  specified  by  the 
foresaid  act. 

^he  act  provided  that  the  individual  shares  of  the  Indians  of  funds 
r,sing  from  grazing  and  excess  or  accumulated  interest  should  be 
^d  in  paying  their  indebtedness,  and  the  claims  of  such  individual 
e*>tors  were  paid  in  July,  1902,  to  the  extent  of  $207,286.96,  leaving 
^2,309.36  yet  due  the  traders  from  certain  individual  members  of 
^  tribe. 

Other  payments  are  to  be  made  "whenever  pasture  moneys  and 
Stimulations  of  interest  other  than  regular  annuities  shall  amount  to 
^  sum  of  $100,000." 

T^he  pasture  moneys  amount  to  something  like  $80,000  per  annum. 
*t  as  the  per  capita  shares  of  this  fund  of  the  members  of  the  tribe 
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ran  l>e  used  only  to  liquidate  each  individual's  indebtedness,  and  as  many 
of  them  are  indebted  for  large  sums,  greater  than  their  shares  of  said 
fund  will  amount  to  in  a  number  of  years,  many  years  will  elapse 
before  final  jmyment  can  be  made. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  liquidate  this 
indebtedness  at  an  earlier  date,  in  justice  to  the  traders  whose  claim* 
were  adjusted  practically  upon  a  cash  basis.  To  do  this  it  seemsto 
me  that  authority  might  l>e  obtained  from  the  Osage*  to  nationalize 
these  claims,  and  for  their  payment  as  a  tribal  debt  out  of  the  grazing 
fund,  as  fast  as  the  same  accumulates.  In  this  way  the  whole  indebt- 
edness could  be  >ettled  within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Indian  lands  set  apart  to  missionary  societies  and  churches  — 
Fifteen  tracts  of  land,  from  1  acre  to  164  acres  in  size,  on  13  reserva- 
tions, were  set  apart  during  the  year  for  educational  and  religious 
work  among  the  Indians. 

PENSIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
Pdo-j,  was  1.041  J»s7,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  roll  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  !MW.44ti.  a  net  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  ljlli 
and  exceeding  in  number  of  pensioners  any  former  year. 

The  gains  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  were  40,121  new  pensioners 
and  :>,*:>  1  renewals  and  restorations,  a  total  of  43,952.  The  losses tc 
the  rolls  during  the  year  bv  death  were  37,145,  and  from  other  cause* 
.*>,oi»r>.  a  total  of  42.241.  leaving  a  net  gain  of  1,711  for  the  year. 

Tin*  pensioner.^  on  the  roll  June  3o,  11*02,  are  classified  as  follows. viz 

Willows  ami  daughters  of  Revolutionary  .soldiers 

Survivor>  and  widow.-,  war  of  1S12 1,31 

Survh ors  and  widows,  Indian  wars 4,* 

Survi\nrs  and  w  idows,  Mexican  war 14,  ^ 

<  ieiieral  laws: 

Army  invalids * 277,* 

Army  widows,  minor  children,  etc 87, * 

Navy  invalids 4, • 

Navy  widows,  minor  children,  etc 2,1 

Army  nurses ' 

Act  of  June  27,  JS90: 

Armv  invalids 426, 

Army  widows,  minor  children,  etc 148, 

Navv  invalids 15, 

Navy  widows,  minor  children,  etc ti, 

War  with  Spain: 

Armv  invalids 6. 

Armv  widows,  minor  children,  etc 2, 

Navy  invalids 

Navy  widows,  minor  children,  etc 

Total 999, 
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The  number  of  claims  of  all  classes  adjudicated  during  the  year  was 
246,353,  of  which  number  118,464  were  rejected. 

There  were  10,441  claims  allowed  in  which  no  benefit  accrued  to  the 

claimants  for  the  reason  that  they  were  already  pensioned  under  another 

law  at  an  equal  or  higher  rate.     No  certificates  issue  in  this  class  of 

Leases  unless  the  claimant  elects  to  take  such  pension  in  lieu  of  that 

which  he  now  receives. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  rejections  does 

not  represent  an  equal  number  of  separate  claimants.     Many  of  the 

['•rejections  represent  claimants  who  are  drawing  pensions  under  one 

,  law  or  another,  while  in  other  cases  different  and  separate  applications 

are  often  filed  by  a  soldier  claiming  under  different  acts  of  Congress  or 

by  and  through  several  separate  attorneys. 

The  number  of  allowances  in  which  certificates  actually7  issued  dur- 
ing  the  year  was  117,268.  Of  these,  40,121  were  original  claims;  3,831 
'were  restorations  and  renewals;  57,063  were  increases,  reissues,  addi- 
tionaLs,  and  supplementals,  and  16,253  were  for  accrued  pension. 

The  number  of  pending  claims  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
403,569,  and  the  number  of  new  claims  filed  during  the  year  was 
188,620;  at  its  close  there  were  pending  339,436  of  all  classes,  of  which 
131,700  were  original  claims  in  which  no  allowance  has  ever  been 
made. 

The  total  number  of  males  pensioned  was  738, 809;  288,936  on  account 
of  disability;  442,101  on  account  of  service,  and  7,732  old  war  survi- 
vors. The  total  number  of  females  pensioned  is  260,637;  92,171  by 
reason  of  death  of  the  soldier  of  service  origin;  155,178  on  account  of 
service  of  soldier;  12,654  on  account  of  service  of  soldier  in  old  wars, 
and  634  nurses.  A  detailed  statement  of  these  classes  with  the  amounts 
disbursed  for  each  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  appended  hereto, 
Page  218.     (Exhibit  I.) 

The  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $144,000,000.     Repaj'ments  to  the  appropriation  made  the  amount 
available  for  payment  of  pensions  $144,004,351.56.    The  disbursements 
for  army  and  navy  pensions  during  the  year,  including  the  amount 
disbursed  by  Treasury  settlements,  were  §137,504,267.99,  leaving  an 
Expended  balance  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  $6,500,083.57. 
*ke  expenditure  for  navy  pensions  was  $3,849,022.24. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
.  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  cost  of  disbursements,  fees  of  examin- 
ln^  surgeons,  etc.,  was  $3,586,160.04,  making  the  total  cost  of  main- 
te^ance  of  system  $141,090,428.03. 

^  J'he  disbursements  for  pensions  by  the  United  States  from  July  1, 
ir»<),  to  June  30,  1865  were  $96,445,444.23.  Since  1865  the  disburse- 
ments for  pensions  were  $2,804,408,857.22,  and  for  cost  of  maintenance 
aa<i  expenses  $91,654,717.92,  or  a  total  of  $2,896,063,575.12,  making 
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the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pension  system  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  nearly  $3,000,000,000.  Of  the  amount 
that  has  been  expended  for  pensions  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment $70,000,0<H)  was  on  account  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution; 
$45,0*25,21*7  on  account  of  service  in  the  war  of  1812;  $5,814,20^  on 
account  of  service  in  the  Indian  wars  (1832-1842);  $31,861,337  on 
account  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war;  $3,275,184  on  account  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  and  $2,728,878,276  on  account  of  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

The  foregoing  amounts  are  startling  in  character,  yet  they  are  the 
results  of  the  disbursements  made  pursuant  to  the  pension  laws. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll  (the  amount  required  annually 
to  pay  the  regular  pension  certificates  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year)  was  $132,152,800.  The  average  annual  value  of  each  pen- 
sion was  $132.23,  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  the  former  year.  The 
average  annual  value  of  general  law  pensions  has  increased  to  $171.28; 
of  pensions  under  act  of  June  27,  181)0,  to  $108.59,  while  the  average 
annual  value  of  Spanish  war  pensions  has  decreased  to  $140. 78.  Over 
one-half  of  the  pensions  are  $10  per  month  and  under. 

In  97,551  cases  allowed  there  were  first  payments  averaging  $88.95 
each,  amounting  to  $8,677,548.  Not  unf  requently  these  first  payments 
are  over  $1,000  and  sometimes  more  when  a  case  has  been  long  pending. 

A  large  increase  is  shown  in  the  number  of  pensions  and  increase  of 
pensions  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  the  number  being  1,114,  causing 
an  increase  in  the  annual  expenditures  of  $182,825.  Since  1861  there 
have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress  9,296  pensions,  including 
increase  of  pension. 

The  number  of  attorneys  on  the  roll  June  30,  1902,  was  20,718, and 
the  amount  paid  as  attorney  fees  during  the  year  was  $582,581.  These 
fees  are  paid  to  attorneys  direct  by  the  United  States  from  the  pen- 
sioner's allowance,  and  attorneys  are  not  permitted  to  collect  fees  from 
claimants. 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty -five  examining  surgeons  are 
employed  to  make  medical  examinations  of  claimants  for  pension,  and 
the  amount  appropriated  for  their  payment  during  the  year  was 
$700,000,  of  which  $573,621  had  been  expended  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Most  of  the  surgeons  are  organized  into 
boards  of  three  members  each,  while  188  designated  specialists  are 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  4  of  the  18  pension  agencies  occupied  leased  quar- 
ters at  a  total  annual  rental  of  $9,480.  All  these  agencies  are  oper- 
ated by  an  aggregate  force  of  432  employees,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  such  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  being  $526,413.67.  In  1902  there 
were  10,300  pensioners  under  guardianship.  Owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  guardians  and  the  labor  and  expense  involved  in 
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scrutinizing  and  passing  upon  the  accounts  of  the  guardians,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  change  the  rule  which  heretofore  prevailed,  requiring 
guardians  to  make  detailed  reports  of  the  items  of  expenditure  con- 
cerning the  estates  of  their  wards.  Hereafter  guardianship  accounts 
will  not  be  required  to  be  tiled  in  the  Bureau,  but,  at  the  option  of  the 
Commissioner,  guardians  will  be  required  to  tile  a  certificate  from  the 
judge  of  the  court  appointing  the  guardian  showing  that  he  is  still 
duly  qualified  and  acting  and  has  given  and  maintained  proper  bonds* 
and  made  proper  report  and  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  he  resides. 

During  the  year  196  arrests  were  made,  272  indictments  found,  and 
167  convictions  secured  on  account  of  violations  of  the  pension  laws.. 
There  were  24  acquitals;  23  cases  were  dismissed:  8  civil  suits  were 
instituted,  and  $11,418  recovered.     The  report  shows  that  of  the  per- 
sons convicted  only  22  are  believed  to  have  had  any  military  service, 
and  that  some  of  the  crimes  that  were  punished  were  undoubtedly 
committed  through  ignorance. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  that 
my  person  convicted  in  court  of  an  infamous  crime  shall  forfeit  hi& 
>ension  or  his  right  to  one.  I  fully  concur  in  the  Commissioners 
©commendation  in  this  matter;  the  pension  roll  is  a  roll  of  honor,  and 
ts  high  standard  should  be  ever  maintained. 

Information  was  received  at  the  Bureau  of  the  death  during  the 
'ear  of  50,128  old  soldiers;  of  that  number,  however,  only  27,04& 
*ere  on  the  pension  roll.  It  is  estimated  that  the  death  rate  among 
he  pensioners  for  the  present  year  will  approximate  40,000,  and  the 
losses  to  the  roll  from  other  causes  will  probably  equal  6,000.  The 
Commissioner  expresses  the  opinion,  however,  that  owing  to  new 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  the  number  on  the  pension  roll  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year  will  exceed  1,000,000. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  up  the  arrears  of 

work  in  the  Bureau,  47,106  more  applications  having  been  handled 

than  were  received  during  the  year;  an  excellent  record  of  the  indus- 

ky  of  the  clerks.     In  adverting  to  the  condition  of  the  force  of  his 

°ffice,  the  Commissioner,  in  a  supplement  to  his  report,  dated  October 

*'>  1902,  hereto  appended,  page  219  (Exhibit  J),  states,  among  other 

"Nfigs,  that  there  are  many  worthy  employees  therein  who  have  served 

Jheir  country  and  are  suffering  from  disability  due  both  to  war  and 

^vanced  age.     But  a  short  time  will  elapse  liefore  there  will  be  500 

^^Hons  of  this  class  who  will  be  practically  incapacitated  for  the  per- 

or**iance  of  the  intricate  and  difficult  duties  devolving  upon  them  in 

^   adjudication  of  pension  claims.     This  class,  he  states,  should  be 

a^n  care  of;  to  discharge  them  in  large  numbers  as  soon  as  they 

^ome  unserviceable  would  result  in  hardship  and  suffering,  not  only 

)  the  clerks  but  to  their  dependents.     I  concur  in  his  views  on  the 
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subject  and   recommend  that  appropriate  legislation  be  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  retirement  from  duty  of  aged  employee8. 

The  act  of  August  7,  1882,  provides  that  marriages  shall  be  proven 
in  pension  cases  to  be  legal  marriages,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  parties  resided  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  at  the  time 
when  the  right  of  pension  accrued. 

The  effect  of  this  law  has  been  to  deny  claimants  in  many  instance? 
the  status  of  legal  widowhood,  although  the  equities  appear  to  be  in 
favor  of  such  claimants.  I  desire  to  reiterate  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  previous  reports,  that  Congress  so  amend  the  act  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  evidence  to  prove  marriages  for  pensionable 
purposes  by  a  standard  which  will  be  uniform  throughout  the  entire 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cnited  States. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  many  cases  of  widows  who 
have4  married  old  soldiers  after  their  names  have  been  inscribed  on  the 
pension  roll,  and  suggests  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions  to  widows  in  such  cases. 

The  present  method  of  examining  applicants  for  pension,  the  Con* 
mi.Hsioner   states,  is    uncertain,  expensive,  and    unsatisfactory  in  its 
results,  the  personnel  of  the  various  medical  boards  being  liable  to 
outside  control  and  political  dictation.     Those  who  are  to  be  examined 
for  disabilities  should  appear  before  persons  possessed  of  the  highest 
degree  of  medical  knowledge  and  skill,  as  pathological  sequencer  of 
many  diseases  and  disabilities  are  so  obscure  and  remote  that  thevcan 
only  be  detected  by  careful  examination  conducted  by  physicians  of 
learning  and  experience*,  and  frequently  of  those  having  special  facili- 
ties for  microscopical  examination  of  excretions,  etc.     As  a  substitute 
for  the  existing  system  he  suggests  a  division  of  the  country  into dis- 
tricts  or  circuits:  the  appointment  under  civil-service  rules  of  medical 
experts,  to  be  organized  into  boards  to  serve  outside  of  the  States  of 
their  domiciles,  and  to  go  from  place  to  place  within  their  respective 
circuits   on  tixed  days,   making  examinations   and   taking  testimonj 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  applicants  for  pension.     Such  a  sys 
tern  as  outlined  by  the  Commissioner  is  in  the  interest  of  the  better 
ment  of  the*  service  and  has  my  approval. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  advisability  of  the  enact 
ment  of  legislation  providing  for  an  authoritative,  judicial  determinfl 
tion  of  the  pension  laws,  and  favors  the  bill  looking  to  that  en 
reported  by  Senator  Gallinger  on  the  2<>th  °f  April,  1900.  This  su* 
ject  was  fully  discussed  in  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  1  stated: 

In  the  light  of  further  experience,  I  beg  to  earnestly  repeat  the  reeommemlati*- 
in  my  report  of  last  year  (pp.  OlMW)  that  legislation  be  had  providing  for  theadju* 
•cation  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
limited  numljer  of  test  pension  claims  involving  difficult  and  important  questions* 
law,  thereby  establishing  judicial  precedents  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commi^io>"i 
of  Pensions  ami  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     A  careful  study  of  the  subject  leads 
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the  conviction  that  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws  is  essentially  a  matter  for 
the  executive  department,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  impose  upon  the  judiciary 
any  part  of  the  investigation  and  disposition  of  these  claims  beyond  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pension  laws  in  such  number  of  selected  and  test  cases  as  will  insure  cor- 
rect and  uniform  action  by  succeeding  officers  of  the  Pension  Bureau.  A  bill 
(S.  4251)  introduced  by  Senator  Gallinger  in  the  last  Congress  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  t>e  presented 
I  again  at  the  next  session  and  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 
f  Exhibit  K  of  the  appendix  to  this  report  (pp.  220-223)  sets  forth  this  bill,  the  report 
i  of  the  Senate  committee  thereon,  and  certain  amendments  to  the  bill  proposed  by 
£      the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  committee  on  i>ensions. 

P"  Desiring  to  act  in  harmony  with  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  army  service,  might 
|  have  suggestions  and  opinions  to  offer  which  are  entitled  to  special  consideration  in 
[  connection  with  pension  legislation,  conferences  were  held  in  my  office  in  January 
I  last  with  representatives  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  which  were  present 
|  Meagre.  Leo  Rassieur,  of  Missouri,  commander  in  chief;  R.  B.  Brown,  of  Ohio, 
£  chairman  of  executive  committee;  John  Palmer,  of  New  York;  J.  \V.  Burst,  of 
•Illinois;  Charles  Clark  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  O.  H.  Coulter,  of  Kansas,  and  A. 
G.  Weiasert,  of  Wisconsin,  all  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  pen- 
sion committee.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  this  Department,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  were  also  present 
to  give  the  committee  and  myself  any  information  or  assistance  which  might  be 
requested. 

After  discussing  Senate  bill  4251  and  another  one  providing  for  a  separate  pension 
oonrt,  those  present  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  some  legislation  along  the  line 
proposed  in  Senate  bill  4251  was  very  desirable,  and  that  the  hope  of  securing  it 
*ould  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  Grand  Army  committee  and  the  officers  of  this 
Department  would  come  together  upon  some  common  ground  and  unitedly  propose 
legislation  believed  by  them  to  be  fair  alike  to  the  Government  and  pension  claim- 
^Dte.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Army  committee,  should  go  over  Senate  bill  4251 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  and 
formulate,  if  possible,  such  amendments  as  would  make  the  bill  mutually  acceptable 
to  the  Grand  Army  committee  and  this  Detriment. 

The  bill  was  then  gone  over  with  the  commander  in  chief,  and  such  amendments 

98  *'ere  suggested  by  him  and  insisted  upon  after  discussion  were  assented  to  by  this 

apartment,  and  the  bill,  with  these  amendments  incorporated  therein  (Exhibit  K, 

PP-  220-223  of  Appendix ) ,  was  laid  l>efore  the  G  rand  A  rmy  committee  by  the  commander 

In  chief.     Subsequently,  Mr.  Weissert,  of  the  committee,  informed  me  that,  upon 

"*"  Consideration,  the  committee  assented  to  Senate  bill  4251  as  thus  amended,  and 

au*h«irized  me  to  say  that  it  was  acceptable  to  them,  but  that,  owing  to  a  resolution 

°Pted  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  its  then  last  annual  encampment, 

****g  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  pension  court,  the  committee  was  not  at  lil>erty 

£*Ve  the  bill  their  formal  approval. 

1*1  previous  annual  reports  the  desirability  of  the  enactment  by 
°*>gressof  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  specific  fee  to  attor- 
ns in  claims  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1S99  (30  Stat.  L.,  1379),  for 
vision  of  pension,  as  well   as  in  claims   for  accrued   pension,  was 
^^^rted  to.     In  discussing  the  necessity  for  legislation  of  this  char- 
act^r  I  stated: 

J**he  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stat.  L.;  98),  and  the  supplementary  acts  of  March  19, 
18^^  (24  Stat,  l!,  5),  June  27,  1890  (26  Stat,  L.,  182),  March  3,  1891   (26  Stat.  L., 
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1081 1,  and  August  *.  1^-  '27  ^tat.  L.,  348),  contain  provisions  regulating  the  com- 
{HMisation  of  attorney}*  and  agents  for  "services  in  prosecuting  a  claim  for  pension," 
an* I.  subject  t«»  certain  specified  restrictions,  clothe  the  Commissioner  of  Pension! 
with  a  sujtervision  over  the  allowance  of  such  compensation  and  direct  that,  when 
"such  [tension  *  *  *  claim  shall  l>c  allowed/'  such  com  pensation  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions*  directly  to  the  attorney  or  agent  out  of  the  pension 
money.  The  manifest  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  protect  pension  claimants  from 
unreasonable  charges  on  the  j»art  of  attorneys  and  agents  engaged  in  securing  the 
allowance  of  their  claims. 

This  legislation  is,  however,  limited  to  regulating  compensation  for  "services  in 
prosecuting  a  claim  for  pension."  and  does  not  extend  to  compensation  for  service* 
rendered  in  other  pension  proceedings  which  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  the 
prosecution  of  "a  claim  for  [tension.**  This  has  been  sharply  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Dejwirtment  in  different  ways.  One  of  these  is  in  connection  with  the  admin* 
istration  of  section  47M  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  amendatory  act  of  March  3, 
1N99  ( :io  Stat  I,..  l.'$79 ).  This  section,  as  amended,  relates  to  the  payment  of  pension 
money  after  the  claim  has  I  teen  allowed,  hut  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  allowance  of 
the  claim  itself.  It  provides  for  enforcing  a  division  or  distribution  between  a  pen- 
sioner and  his  wife  or  children,  in  certain  enumerated  contingencies,  of  the  money 
accruing  ii[ton  his  ] tension. 

The  granting  of  an  application  by  a  wife  or  children  for  the  division  or  distribution 
of  such  pension  money  is  not  the  allowance  of  a  pension;  does  not  require  the  issu- 
ance of  a  [tension  certificate:  will  not  increase  the  amount  of  moneys  to  be  paid  by 
the  (Jovernment  under  the  pension  laws,  and  will  not  make  the  wife  or  children 
pensioners.  The  husband  or  father,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  still  be  the  pensioner, 
will  still  hold  the  pension  eertifi<*ate,  and  when  the  contingency  which  gives  rise  for 
the  divided  payment  of  the  [tension  money  ceases  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  all 
moneys  thereafter  accruing  upon  his  pension. 

These  applications  by  wives  and  children  are  not,  therefore,  claims  for  pension 
within  the  meaning  of  the  legislation  regulating  the  compensation  of  attorneys  and 
agents  for  services  in  prosecuting  claims  for  pensions,  but  are  only  requests  for  the 
divided  payment  of  the  moneys  accruing  upon  a  pension,  the  claim  for  which  has 
theretofore   ln*cn  successfully  prosecuted  to  allowance  by  the  husband  or  father. 
Such  applications  are  nevertheless  proceedings,  under  the  pension  laws  in  which  the 
l>enefieiari«is  should  receive  the  same  protection  against  unreasonable  charges  on  the 
part  of  attorneys  and  agents  as  are  otherwise  accorded  to  pension  claimants  and  pen- 
sioners.    Indeed,  the  wives  or  children  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1899.  are  usually  less  able  to  protect  themselves  against  such  unreasonable  charges 
than  are  most  of  the  [tension  claimants  who  are  accorded  full  protection  by  the  act 
of  July  4,  1S84,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto. 

Another  instance  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  existing  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  compensation  <»f  attorneys  and  agents  is  not  broad  enough  occurs  in  the 
administration  of  section  471S  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  that  where 
the  pensioner  or  pension  claimant  dies  the  accrued  pension  money  shall  be  paid  to 
the  widow  or  children,  if  there  be  such,  and  if  not,  shall  be  paid  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement to  "the  person  who  bore  the  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial  of 
the  decedent  in  cases  where  he  did  not  leave  sufficient  assets  to  meet  such  expenses." 
In  the  United  State**  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
case  of  United  States  r.  Xicewonger  (20  Fed.  Hep.,  4)58),  it  was  held  that  an  appli- 
cation for  the  payment  of  accrued  pension  money,  as  directed  in  this  section,  was 
not  a  claim  for  pension  within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  regulating  the  compensation 
of  attorneys  and  agents. 

That  Congress  has  the  power  to  fix  the  fees  of  attorneys  and  agents  for  services  in 
securing  the  allowance  of  a  pension,  or  in  procuring  the  payment,  division,  or  dis- 
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ibution  of  any  pension  money,  is  fully  established  by  the  case  of  Frisbie  r.  United 
tates  (157  U.  S.,  160,  166),  but  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  by  Congress,  or 
l  those  instances  which  are  not  covered  by  Congressional  legislation,  attorneys  and 
gents  may  demand  and  receive  from  the  claimants  or  applicants  such  com])ensation 
>r  their  services  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  This  is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
ice  Brewer  in  United  States  r.  Kock  (21  Fed.  Rep.,  873),  where  it  is  said: 

"In  the  absence  of  a  statute  prohibiting  it,  any  man  may  contract  for  his  services. 
le  is  not  bound  to  render  them;  and,  rendering  them,  he  may  charge  the  person 
eeking  those  services  such  fee  as  they  may  agree  upon." 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  existing  legislation  reg- 
ilating  the  compensation  of  attorneys  and  agents  for  services  in  pension  matters  be 
o  amended  as  to  provide  that  no  compensation  whatever  shall  be  paid  to  them, 
Lirectly  or  indirectly,  for  any  service  in  connection  with  any  claim  or  proceeding 
inder  the  pension  laws,  except  such  as  may,  within  certain  limits  fixed  by  Congress, 
je  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  paid  from  the  pension  money,  as 
tow  provided  with  respect  to  "claims  for  pension." 

Experience  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws  during  the 
iSLst  year  has  further  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of 
he  remedial  legislation  desired,  and  1  accordingly  renew  my  recom- 
mendation in  the  matter. 

The  disbursements  by  years,  on  account  of  pensions,  and  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  execution  of  the  pension  lawrs,  together  with 
Jie  number  on  the  pension  rolls  each  year  since  July  1,  1865,  is  shown 
n  the  following  table: 
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PENSION  APPEALS. 

The  report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  shows  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1, 1901,  there  were  pending  16,520  appeals 
and  motions  for  reconsideration. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1902,  there  were  filed  8,677 
appeals  and  motions,  and  there  were  finally  disposed  of  9,100  cases, 
leaving  16,097  pending  appeals  and  motions  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  that  he 
had  receded  from  his  former  adverse  action  and  would  allow  the  con- 
tentions of  appellants,  970  pending  appeals  and  motions  were  dismissed 
during  the  3rear.  This  action  was  taken  in  the  interest  of  claimants, 
as  it  permitted  a  more  prompt  allowance  without  delaying  the  consid- 
eration of  the  appeals  in  the  regular  order  of  tiling. 

Deducting  the  dismissals,  final  decisions  were  rendered  in  s,130 
ca^es,  of  which  in  865  cases  the  action  of  the  Bureau  was  reversed,  or 
a  fraction  over  10  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  539  cases  on  appeal  were  returned  to 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions  for  further  action  and  an  additional  report. 

This  was  found  necessary  for  the  reason  that  upon  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  merits  of  the  claim  on  appeal,  a  special  examination  was 
deemed  essential  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  satisfactory  conclusion 
upon  the  issue  presented,  or  because,  for  various  reasons,  the  claim 
had  not  been  properly  adjudicated.  The  labor  and  time  expended 
upon  this  class  of  claims  does  not  appear  in  the  number  affirmed  or 
reversed,  as  final  action  on  the  appeals  in  all  such  cases  has  not  been 
taken. 

The  issues  presented  in  the  appeals  are  diverse  in  character,  involv- 

• 

tog  nearly  all  legal  and  medical  questions  possible  to  arise  under  the 
numerous  pension  laws.  From  careful  observation  it  may  safely  be 
concluded  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  appeals  arise  from  the  adverse 
action  taken  on  medical  grounds. 

This  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  a  better  method  of  securing 
competent  medical  examination  of  pensioners  than  now  exists.  It  can 
he  effectuated  by  the  establishment  of  pension  examining  boards  under 
civil-service  rules,  as  recommended  on  page  58  of  this  report. 

A  critical  examination  of  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  issue 
Presented  on  appeal  is  uniformly  made  to  the  end  that  exact  justice 
may  be  done  to  interested  parties  and  that  there  may  be  a  final  dispo- 
81tion  of  the  claim  without  the  intervention  of  a  motion  for  recon- 
sideration. 

Volume  XII  of  Departmental  Decisions  in  Appealed  Pension  and 
**°Unty  Land  Claims  has  been  completed  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
.  ublic  Printer  for  binding.  It  has  an  elaborate  and  well-prepared 
D(iex,  which  will  render  it  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference. 
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PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  lvjxMt  of  tin*  Commissioner  of  Patents  on  the  busines:;  of  the 
Patent  Otlire  for  the  tiscal  vear  ended  June  HO,  1!.K)2.  shows  that  there 
were  received  during  that  year  4.Vm>2  applications  for  mechanical 
patents,  1,n>7  applications  for  designs.  VW  applications  for  reissues, 
l,S4i*  caveats.  2.4«>o  applications  for  trade-marks,  1,020  applications 
for  labels,  and  27<>  applications  for  prints.  There  were  27,387  patents 
granted,  including  reissues  and  designs,  and  1,8*54  trade-marks,  750 
labels,  and  Uft  prints  were  registered.  The  number  of  patents  that 
expired  was  2o,H3."».  The  number  of  allowed  applications  which  were, 
by  operation  of  law.  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  the  final  fees  was 
4,123.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office  were  *L4iU?538.85,  the  total 
expenditure*  were  *l,32i*.,.»24.t>3,  and  the  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditures--  being  the  amount  turned  into  the  Treasury — was 
$1  til. til  4. 22.  The  volume  of  work  shown  bv  the  Commissioners 
report  is  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  office,  the 
total  number  of  applications  riled  having  for  the  first  time  exceeded 

f>O.U(M>. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  design -patent 
law,  section  4i»2t*.  Revised  Statutes,  was  amended  upon  the  !>th  day 
of  Ma  v.  li*«>2,  which  amendment  has  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
number  of  applications  for  design  patents  by  the  elimination  of  thorf 
case>  which  were  purely  mechanical.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
revision  of  section  4S^3,  Revised  Statutes,  which. as  amended,  permit* 
patents  to  be  is>ued  without  the  necessity  for  the  signature  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  heretofore. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  installation  of  the  scientific 
library  of  the  Patent  Office  in  new  (juarters  and  to  the  necessity  for 
an  increase  in  the  appropriation  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  for 
this  library,  pointing  out  that  after  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  publications  of  patents  to  foreign  governments  and  the 
purchase  of  periodicals  and  serials  only  about  £7oo  per  year  remains 
for  the  purchase  of  scientific  literature,  which  sum  he  states  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  tin*  library,  and  he  asks  that  this  sum  be 
increased  to  *4,ooo  per  year,  including  tin*  above-mentioned  items. 

lie  calls  attention  to  the  reduction  of  complaints  of  losses  of  money 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  tin*  percentage  for  the  latter 
period  being  but  1.A-  of  those  of  the  earlier. 

The  Commissioner  mentions  the  increase  of  examiners  provided  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  present 
force  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  business  of  the  office.  He  refer* 
to  the  progress  of  classification  and  the  value  of  this  work,  and 
mentions  the  extension  of  the  publication  of  decisions  controlling  the 
practice  before  the  Patent  Office  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  citing  manu- 
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cript  opinions.  He  suggests  the  necessity  for  more  room,  stating 
hat  it  would  result  in  a  saving  of  time  and  of  valuable  documents  and 
n  more  economical  methods  of  work. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Plans  for  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey,  comprising  the  geo- 
logic, topographic,  hydrographic  and  irrigation,  forestry,  publication 
and  administrative  branches,  were  approved  by  me  on  April  25,  1901. 
Plans  for  work  in  Alaska  were  approved  earlier,  on  January  5  and 
March  28,  in  order  that  the  departure  of  parties  assigned  to  investiga- 
tions in  that  remote  region  might  not  be  dela}ed  until  the  complete 
plans  could  be  perfected.  The  following  report  of  the  results  accom- 
plished indicates  the  scope  and  leading  features  of  the  plan  as  approved. 

Geologic  branch. — In  view  of  the  increasing  burden  of  adminis- 
trative duties  devolving  upon  the  Director,  it  became  necessary  during 
the  year  to  create  a  new  office,  that  of  geologist  in  charge  of  geology. 
The  duties  of  this  office,  which  had  previously,  in  a  measure,  been 
performed  by  the  assistant  in  geology  to  the  Director,  are  purely 
administrative  and  comprise  all  matters  of  that  character  relating  to 
geology  and  paleontology.  Another  administrative  change  was  the  , 
appointment  of  a  geologist  in  charge  of  work  in  Alaska,  which  had 
previously  been  under  the  direction  of  a  committee.  With  these 
exceptions  the  organization  of  the  geologic  branch  remains  as  hereto- 
fore, the  direction  of  the  .scientific  work  being  in  the  hands  of  eight 
geologists  in  charge.  This  form  of  organization  has  proved  even 
more  efficient  during  the  past  year  than  when  first  established,  secur- 
ing desirable  coordination  among  the  various  lines  of  work  pursued, 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  force,  and  raising  the  standard  of 
publications. 

Fifty-two  geologic  and  five  paleontologic  parties  operated  in  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.     The  work  continued  along  lines 
which  previous  experience  had  demonstrated  to  be  productive  of  the 
best  results.     As  the  work  of  the  Survey  becomes  more  widely  known 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  its  extension  into  new  regions. 
*ince,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  benefits  will  result  from 
the  work  where  it  is  most  highly  appreciated,  local  demands  are  gen- 
erally given  much  weight  in   planning  the  Survey  operations.     These 
demands,   however,   far  exceed  the  ability  of  the  Survey,   with  its 
present  appropriation,  and  many  meritorious  requests  have  necessarily 
to  be  postponed.     With  the  rapid  development  of  the  mining  industry 
&nd  its  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  exact  geologic  informa- 
tion, the  work  of  the  Survey  is  becoming  each  year  more  largely 
economic  in  its  character.     Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  geologic, 
paleontologic,   and   chemical  force  is  employed  upon  investigations 
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which  do  not  have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  The  increasing  attention  given 
to  economic-  geology  has  developed  in  the  Survey  a  .body  of  highly 
trained  experts,  and  the  Survey  finds  increasing  difficulty  in  retaining 
the  services  of  the  best  men  in  competition  with  mining  companies, 
which  pay  much  higher  salaries  for  the  same  service. 

The  geologic  work  may  be  broadly  classed  under  two  heads— inves- 
tigations of  a  real  geology,  which  have  in  view  the  preparation  of  the 
Geologic  Atlas  of  the  Tinted  States,  and  investigations  of  the  eco- 
nomic mineral  deposits  of  particular  districts  or  of  particular  minerals 
wherever  occurring  throughout  the  entire  country.  The  former  fur- 
nishes the  foundation  on  which  the  prospector,  mining  engineer,  and 
economic  geologist  work,  and  the  latter  gives  the  needed  accurate 
information  concerning  .specific  districts  and  mineral  deposits  on  which 
the  legitimate  development  of  the  mining  industry  is  based.  The  work 
of  both  classes  has  been  well  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
and  no  important  region  has  been  entirely  neglected. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  mineral  production  of  Alaska  has  led  to 
many  demands  for  investigations  and  surveys  in  that  Territory.  With 
the  present  appropriation  of  $00,000,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  all  these 
demands,  for  this  amount  is  only  adequate  to  put  four  or,  at  most,  five 
parties  in  the  field.  During  the  season  of  1901-2  four  parties  were 
actively  engaged  in  survey  and  exploratory  work  in  Alaska.  The 
plans  for  these  investigations  were  carried  out  practically  as  outlined 
in  the  last  report.  Two  parties  made  important  surveys  in  the  vast 
unexplored  region  north  of  the  Yukon.  Reconnoissances  were  made 
from  the  Kovukuk  to  both  the  north  Arctic  coast  bv  wav  of  the  Col- 
ville  River  and  to  Kotzebue  Sound  by  way  of  the  Kowak  River.  In 
the  Seward  Peninsula  another  party  made  a  geologic  and  topographic 
reconnoissance  of  an  area  of  some  5,000  square  miles,  which  led  to 
important  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  gold  placers. 
In  southeastern  Alaska  a  preliminary  geologic  investigation  was  made 
of  the  Ketchikan  mining  district,  which  promises  to  become  an  impor- 
tant producer  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  results  of  this  work 
have  been  submitted  in  four  reports,  which  are  in  print  or  will  soon 
go  to  press. 

The  field  work  planned  and  begun  for  the  season  of  1902  contem- 
plated the  completion  of  the  mapping  of  the  Copper  River  Basin.  As 
this  region  promises  to  become  an  important  mineral  producer,  con- 
taining both  gold  and  copper,  it  seemed  advisable  to  complete  the  pre- 
liminary mapping  during  one  season,  and  two  parties  were  organized 
for  this  purpose.  The  first  section  of  the  Copper  River  parties  began 
in  March  the  work  of  transporting  the  season's  supplies  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior.  The  other  members  of  the  parties  started  some  two 
months  later  and  the  actual  surveys  were  begun  about  the  1st  of  June. 
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[  An  important  exploration  was  also  undertaken  of  the  Mount  McKinley 
f  region  of  central  Alaska.  This  region  embraces  the  largest  unex- 
:  plored  area  south  of  the  Yukon,  as  well  as  the  highest  peak  on  the 
continent,  and  hence  an  exploratory  survey  was  deemed  advisable. 
The  expedition  organized  for  this  purpose  left  the  coast  at  Cook  Inlet 
on  the  2d  of  June.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  able  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions to  the  Yukon  River,  and  that  the  results  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  great  Alaskan  range,  of  which  Mount  McKinley  is  the 
highest  peak.  A  fourth  party  was  organized  with  the  view  of  inves- 
tigating the  coal  resources  of  the  Yukon,  which  are  becoming  impor- 
tant, as  the  accessible  timber  is  being  rapidly  exhausted.  This  party 
took  the  field  about  the  1st  of  June,  and  was  instructed  to  study  the 
Yukon  section  from  the  international  boundary  to  Bering  Sea.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  more  detailed  investigations  a  topographic  sur- 
vey was  undertaken  of  the  Juneau  mining  district  with  the  view  of 
preparing  a  base  map  for  future  geologic  work. 

Topographic  branch. — The  standard  detailed  topographic  mapping 

was  completed  during  the  year  for  31,798  square  miles,  distributed 

through  30  States  and  Territories,  thus  making,  to  April  30,  1902,  a 

total  of  895,(375  square  miles  mapped.     The  area  of  the  country  being 

3,021,880  square  miles,  the  completed  portion  is  a  little  over  29  per 

cent  of  the  whole.     In  connection  with  this  mapping  and  as  a  basis 

therefor,  213  primary  triangulation  stations  were  occupied  and  their 

geodetic  positions  computed.     There  were  run  2,002  miles  of  primary 

traverse,  upon  which   many  geodetic  positions  were  determined  and 

niarked;  and  16,782  miles  of  careful  spirit  levels  were  run,  and  1,560 

permanent  metal  bench  marks  were  established  to  indicate  elevation 

above  mean  sea  level.     The  boundary  survey  between  the  United 

States  and  Canada  was  extended  through  the  Rockj-  Mountains  for  42 

linear  miles,  and  117  miles  of  the  boundary  of  the  Bighorn  Reserve, 

in  Wyoming,  were  surveyed  and  marked.     In  Alaska,  topographic 

mapping  was  completed  over  an  area  of   4,950  square  miles.     The 

office  work  of  the  year  resulted  in  the  final  drafting  of  108  standard 

itlas  sheets. 

Examination  and  survey  of  forest  reserves. — In  the  forest 
reserves  the  examination  of  the  timber  and  the  topographic  mapping 
fvere  continued  and  6,345  square  miles  were  mapped.  Examinations 
,vere  made  of  the  forests  of  the  Cascade  Range  Forest  Reserve  of 
Oregon,  and  of  portions  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  Reserve  and 
:he  Grand  Canyon  Reserve  of  Arizona.  As  during  the  previous  sea- 
son, a  specialist  was  detailed  for  the  examination  of  the  forests  of  the 
southern  Appalachian  region;  and  the  mountain  region  of  North  Caro- 
ina,  together  with  portions  of  adjacent  States,  was  completed. 

During  the  winter,  reports  on  these  examinations  were  prepared  and 
ire  now  in  process  of  publication. 
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Division  of  Hydrography. — Unusual  interest  is  attached  to  the 
operations  of  the  division  of  hydrography  in  ascertaining  the  water 
resources  of  the  United  States.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
western  half  of  the  countrv,  where  the  fact  that  water  is  the  mineral 
which  gives  value  to  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  universally  recog- 
nized. The  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  West  is 
dependent  in  larger  degree  upon  knowledge  of  the  limitations  and 
fluctuations  of  the  water  than  upon  knowledge  of  any  other  one 
substance.  It  is  not  from  the  West  alone,  however,  that  inquiries 
have  come  concerning  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  supply 
for  industrial  purposes.  In  the  more  crowded  East,  where  the  larger 
rivers  cross  State  lines,  there  are  innumerable  questions  arising 
concerning  the  diversion  of  water  for  municipal  and  other  purpose^ 
and  the  returning  to  the  streams  of  polluted  effluents  from  manufac- 
tories, and  of  sewage  from  cities.  The  operations,  therefore,  of  the 
hydrographic  branch  of  the  Survey  have  an  interest  to  a  wide  range 
of  citizens,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  commerce  and  industry, 
but  also  from  that  of  public  health. 

Popular  interest  in  the  matter  has  been  reflected  in  the  action  of 
Congress,  which  in  the  last  annual  appropriation  bill  increased  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000  the  amount  available  for  gauging  streams  and 
determining  the  water  supply;  and  the  law  was  also  so  modified  that 
the  investigation  of  artesian  wells  can  now  be  carried  on  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  be  limited  to  the  arid  and  semiarid  sec- 
tions. A  more  far-reaching  action  has  also  been  taken  by  Congress 
in  thri  recognition  of  irrigation  as  a  matter  of  national  importance,  by 
the  passage  of  the  reclamation  law  approved  June  17,  1902.  The 
work  preliminary  to  putting  this  lawT  into  effect  has  been  assigned  to 
the  engineers  who  have  been  employed  in  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  division  of  hydrography. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  additional  river  stations 
have  been  established,  particularly  in  Maine,  where  the  development 
of  water  power  is  taking  place  rapidly.  There  has  also  been  carried 
on  in  New  York  State  cooperation  with  both  the  State  and  the  city 
governments.  Aid  has  also  been  rendered  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  assistance  has  been  had  from  citizens  of  other  States. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country  special  interest  has  attached 
to  the  measurement  of  the  flow  of  the  streams  issuing  from  the  Appa- 
lachian mountain  area,  particularly  from  the  portion  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  national  park  or  forest  reserve.  The  destructive 
floods  which  have  come  from  a  portion  of  the  denuded  area  have 
afforded  an  object  lesson  on  the  importance  of  the  regulation  of  these 
streams  for  the  protection  of  the  lowlands  and  for  their  full  utilization 
as  sources  of  power. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  country,  embracing  the  great  drainage 
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basins  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  where  for  the  most  part  the 
ground  is  too  level  for  the  existence  of  water  power,  considerable 
interest  attaches  to  stream  measurements  for  the  reason  that  they 
afford  indications  of  the  best  way  to  guard  against  floods,  but  more 
particularly  for  the  reason  that  they  bear  on  the  question  of  water 
pollution.  The  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the  development  of 
manufacturing  industries,  the  effluents  from  wThich  are  discharged 
into  the  sluggish  rivers,  bring  about  questions  many  of  which  are 
interstate  in  character  and  which  can  be  solved  only  through  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  The  development  of  artesian  wells  is 
also  a  matter  that  is  attracting  considerable  public  attention  through- 
out the  greater  part  of.  these  broad  valleys. 

In  the  West,  as  above  stated,  the  water  question  is  one  of  vital  inter- 
est. There  is  no  one  item  which  is  discussed  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately with  greater  zeal  than  that  of  irrigation  and  its  possibilities. 
The  division  of  hydrography  is  endeavoring  to  extend  as  rapidly  as 
possible  its  work  in  the  measurement  of  the  streams  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  artesian  conditions  of  the  drier  parts  of  the  country,  and 
under  increased  appropriations  has  already  greatly  extended  its  opera- 
tions and  improved  the  quality  of  results.  The  time  for  merely  accu- 
mulating data  has  at  length  passed,  and  with  the  definite  object  of  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  in  immediate  view,  it  is  now  possible  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  investigations  with  increased  energy  and  effectiveness. 

IRRIGATION. 

In  preceding  reports  considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  the 

importance  of  the  investigation  of  irrigation,  and  emphasis  has  been 

laid  upon  the  necessity  of  not  merely  acquiring  facts,  but  of  doing 

something  toward  utilizing  the  great  opportunities  presented  by  the 

unoccupied  public  lands.     In  particular  it  has  been  stated  that — 

There  is  no  one  question  now  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  greater 
importance  than  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West  and  their  settlement  by  men  who  will  actually  build  homes 
and  create  communities. 

When  this  was  written  the  most  sanguine  would  hardly  have  believed 
it  possible  that  within  a  few  months  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Department  to  actually  begin  upon  the  great  problem  of  reclaiming 
the  public  lands  and  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  homeseekers.  Events 
have,  however,  moved  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  ceaseless  efforts  of 
men  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  have  culminated  in 
the  passage  of  the  reclamation  law  referred  to  on  page  26  of  this  report. 

This  law  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  extra- 
ordinary powers  and  heavy  responsibility.  It  creates  a  fund  to  be 
expended  by  him  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  which  are  to 
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be  paid  for  by  the  settlers  and  which  pass  ultimately  into  their  con- 
trol. The  law  is  very  general  and  leaves  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary many  important  matters,  upon  each  of  which  wise  decision  is 
essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  work.  Great  caution  is  there- 
fore necessary  in  taking  the  preliminary  steps,  and  especially  in  creat- 
ing precedents,  which,  if  not  carefully  considered,  may  result  in  injurv 
to  the  countrv. 

It  has  been  considered  wise  at  the  outset  not  to  create  a  separate 
bureau  with  new  officers  and  untried  regulations,  but  to  permit  the 
steady  growth  and  extension  of  the  work  which  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  initiated  in  1888  under  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  the  former 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Great  credit  should  be  assigned 
to  this  far-seeing  and  fearless  scientist,  who  through  his  mature  life 
urged  in  public  and  before  Congress  the  importance  of  the  national 
work  of  reclamation.  The  work  which  was  begun  under  his  direction 
fourteen  years  ago,  after  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  has,  by 
a  process  of  evolution,  become  the  hydrographic  investigation  of  the 
United  States.  The  engineers  starting  as  young  men  in  this  work 
have  gained  a  broad  education  and  experience,  particularly  in  Western 
or  arid  lands,  and  many  of  them,  between  intervals  of  service  for  the 
Government,  have  been  concerned  in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
irrigation  works.  Taking,  therefore,  this  body  of  men  as  a  nucleus, 
and  with  the  guidance  of  the  well- tested  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  an  engineering  corps  has  been  formed,  designated 
the  Reclamation  Service,  this  being,  for  administrative  purposes,  a 
branch  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  data  already  at  hand  concerning  the  amount  of  water  available, 
the  location  of  reservoir  sites,  and  the  altitude  and  area  of  catchment 
basins  have  proved  invaluable  in  beginning  the  work  of  reclamation. 
These  facts  have  been  collected  by  the  men  now  constituting  the  Rec- 
lamation Service,  are  familiar  to  them,  and  enable  practical  work  to 
be  begun  at  once,  leading  up  to  the  construction  of  definite  plans  and 
specifications  for  reservoirs  and  main-line  canals. 

Although  there  is  thus  available  a  great  mass  of  information  con- 
cerning the  arid  lands  and  the  opportunities  of  reclaiming  these,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  definitely  recommending  any  project  great  caution 
must  be  exercised,  and  consequent  delay,  especially  with  the  first  works. 
Few  persons  appreciate  the  difficulties  inseparably  connected  with  suc- 
cessful hydraulic  construction. 

The  construction  of  water-storage  and  irrigation  works  of  magni- 
tude is  in  many  respects  still  a  matter  of  experiment.  In  nearly  every 
part  of  the  countrv  where  large  works  have  been  completed  they  have 
offered  to  their  builders  a  series  of  surprises.  Even  though  carefully 
planned,  one  part  or  another  has  had  to  be  replaced  or  changed.  In 
Government  works  such  as  those  contemplated  by  the  reclamation  act 
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it  is  of  prime  importance  that  all  of  the  designs  should  be  considered 
with  unusual  care,  so  that  errors  may  be  avoided  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  finished  work  be  fully  justified. 

The  intense  public  interest  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  irrigation  law 
results  in  a  proper  desire  to  see  something  accomplished  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  voiced  by  the  current  expression  that  the  people 
wish  to  see  the  wrater  running  over  the  dams  before  another  season 
passes.  There  is  no  one  more  desirous  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  his  assistants  of  bringing  about  such  a  condition;  but  it 
is  far  more  important  that  the  water  should  be  running  over  well- 
constructed  works  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  than  through  the 
ruins  of  a  single  failure. 

To  plan  and  supervise  the  building  of  the  works  the  best  engineer- 
ing talent  of  the  country  should  be  secured.  Such  men  can  not  easily 
be  had.  Their  services  are  in  demand  by  corporations,  and  their  com- 
pensation is  notably  high.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  body 
of  unemployed  persons  who  are  ambitious  to  take  up  the  work,  and 
who  are  using  every  effort  to  get  connected  with  it.  To  sift  out  from 
the  bocly  of  applicants  those  who  may  have  proper  education  and  quali- 
fications, and  especially  to  attract  the  men  of  known  experience  and 
ability,  is  no  easy  task.  At  the  outset  it  has  been  determined  to 
enforce  strictly  the  civil-service  rules,  and  to  appoint  engineers  and 
assistants  to  the  various  positions  only  after  competitive  examination, 
one  which  tests  not  merely  book  learning,  but  practical  experience 
and  ability  in  accomplishing  results.  From  time  to  time  new  men 
certified  b}T  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  been  appointed  in  the 
reclamation  service,  and  this  engineering  corps  is  growing  as  rapidly 
as  prudence  will  permit.  The  best  physical,  mental,  and  moral  quali- 
ties are  needed  in  the  men  who  design  and  build  such  structures. 

The  thirteen  States  and  three  Territories  within  which  reclamation 
work  can  be  carried  on  embrace,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  the 
largest  political  divisions  of  the  United  States.  While  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  any  one  man  to  know  the  topography  and  hydrography  of  all 
of  these  sixteen  States  and  Territories,  yet  in  a  general  way  the  oppor- 
tunities for  completing  works  of  reclamation  have  been  discovered  by 
the  engineers  of  the  division  of  hydrography.  Out  of  the  wealth  of 
localities  offering  favorable  opportunities  it  is  possible  to  select  one 
or  another  place  with  reference  to  the  washes  of  the  people.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  consult  the  desires 
of  the  business  men,  commercial  organizations,  or  public  officials  who 
have  given  most  thought  to  the  subject.  But  in  the  preliminary  sur- 
veys and  designs  the  considerations  outweighing  all  others  are  the 
practicability  of  reclaiming  the  largest  area  of  good  land,  of  dividing 
this  into  the  greatest  number  of  homesteads  upon  which  families  can 
prosper,  and  of  ultimately  returning  to  the  reclamation  fund  the  cost 
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of  the  works.  Neither  sentimental  theory  nor  political  expediency 
has  had  any  influence  in  outlining  the  work  to  be  performed  under 
the  reclamation  law.  With  the  corps  of  men  selected  solely  for  expe- 
rience and  efficiency,  and  witli  localities  chosen  to  yield  the  largest 
results,  it  is  hoped  to  secure  ultimately  the  confidence  and  approba- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  and  to  justify  the  wisdom  of 
the  advocates  of  national  construction  of  irrigation  works. 

Immediately  u()on  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  as  soon  as  a  few  of 
these  larger  matters  had  l>een  determined,  various*  tracts  of  land  were 
temporarily  withdrawn  for  examination  and  survey.  A  descriptkm 
of  these  lands  and  of  the  operations  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress 
in  accordance  with  the  law  at  an  early  date,  showing  all  of  the  details 
of  the  work  now  in  hand.  There  has  lieen  no  attempt  made  to  lay  out 
in  advance  rules  and  regulations,  but  it  has  been  considered  wise  to 
start  the  work  where  the  difficulties  from  an  engineering  and  legal 
standpoint  ap|>ear  to  l>e. least.  Each  obstacle  is  to  be  met  as  it  arm 
Many  well-intentioned  persons  have  raised  hypothetical  questions  and 
problems  which  would  seem  to  indurate  the  impossibility  of  accomplish- 
ing results  under  the  existing  law,  but,  while  there  can  be  no  question 
that  difficulties  will  Ih>  encountered,  there  is  no  doubt  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. In  particular  it  has  been  urged  that  the  State  laws  should  be 
revised.  While  it  will  undoubtedly  l>e  necessary  for  the  persons 
interested  to  secure  improvements  in  local  laws  and  customs,  yet  there 
are  many  places  where  progress  can  be  made  without  involving  radical 
changes.  It  seems  the  jmrt  of  wisdom  to  continue  where  progress  is 
possible  with  least  friction,  and  not  to  attempt  to  anticipate  remote 
contingencies. 

The  question  most  frequently  asked  is,  When  will  construction 
l>egin  i  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  interested  to  see  something 
actually  accomplished.  The  friends  of  the  movement  wish  to  demon- 
strate that  the  law  is  a  reality  and  not  a  theory.  The  people  to  be 
benefited  through  increased  land  values  are  anxious  to  see  this  increase 
take  place  at  once;  but,  although  the  clamor  for  immediate  work  is 
insistent,  it  comes  from  a  comparatively  few  persons.  The  great  body 
of  the  ]>coplc  are  anxious  that  the  work  shall  be  done  right  and  that 
the  public  funds  shall  be  used  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  even 
though  some  delay  may  ensue. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  work  of  ascertaining  facts,  such  as  costs  and 
benefits,  there  is  another  class  of  operations  which  is  being  carried  on 
quietly  but  which  is  of  almost  equal  importance.  The  people  who 
already  have,  or  think  they  have,  vested  rights  in  water,  or  who  may 
1m>  benefited  bv  the  operation  of  the  law,  must,  in  many  cases,  concede 
some  of  tln*se  rights  or  show  their  good  faith  by  uniting  with  the 
officers  of  the  (iovernment  in  making  possible  some  of  the  more 
important  enterprises. 
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The  process  of  education  along  this  line  is  one  which  must  take  place 
slowly.     At  first  many  people  have  the  impression  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  coming  into  the  country  to  spend  money  reck- 
lessly and  give  away  land.     It  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  story  of  the 
days  following  the  civil  war,  when  many  of  our  citizens  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  40  acres  and  a  mule.     Now  the  crv  is  40  acres  and  an 
assured  water  supply.     But  the  law  demands  that  while  the  40  acres 
are  given  the  settler  must  live  upon  them  for  five  years  and  the  assured 
water  supply  must  be  paid  for  at  its  actual  cost  without  interest. 
Moreover,  the  water  rights  or  privileges  which  may  be  needed  in  the 
construction  will  not  be  purchased  at  fancy  prices,  but  their  actual 
value  will  be  paid,  as  nearly  as  this  can  be  ascertained.     It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  go  into  a  community,  straighten  out  all  the  legal  difficulties, 
pay  everyone  what  he  wishes,  and  then  give  away  the  result*.     On  the 
contrary,  if  there  are  legal  controversies  which  interfere  or  compli- 
cate the  operation  of  works  to  be  built  by  the  Government,  these  must 
be  adjusted  by  the  people  themselves,  and  there  must  be  presented  to 
the  Government  engineers  conditions  so  favorable  that  the  work  can 
be  recommended  as  a  possible  and  desirable  one.     In  short,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  people  of  the  communities  within  or  near  which  works 
are  to  be  built  are  expected  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  Government  on 
a  fair  business  basis.     To  do  this  may  necessitate  much  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  public-spirited  men,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  in  advance  that 
no  plans  will  be  approved   unless   the  communities  interested  have 
made  every  reasonable  effort  to  insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

This  fact,  the  necessity  of  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance,  can  not 
be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon,  for  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
individual  and  corporate  enterprise  has  already  begun  work,  in  a  small 
way  at  least;  and  in  the  planning  of  the  largest  and  best  systems  for 
developing  the  arid  land  more  or  less  private  land  must  be  included  or 
some  interference  be  had  with  the  flow  of  streams  used  bv  individuals. 
Great  care  is  being  taken  to  guard  all  private  vested  rights,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  protected.  If, 
however,  it  is  apparent  that  undue  advantage  is  being  attempted  on 
the  part  of  vested  interests,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  project  as 
a  Government  investment  will  be  condemned  at  an  early  stage. 

The  ultimate  operation  and  control  of  the  water  must  be  left  to  the 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  the  use  of  this  water  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Throughout  the  arid  regions  it  may  be  said  that  cooperation  in 
the  handling  of  water  has  been  the  requisite  for  success.  It  is  appre- 
ciated that  some  form  of  cooperative  organization  must  be  encouraged 
on  the  part  of  persons  using  water  from  a  given  source,  and  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  formulate  the  project  for  cooperative  control  of  the 
irrigation  works,  and  to  include  this  with  the  original  plans  and  regu- 
lations for  obtaining  title  to  the  land  and  the  water. 
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Minim;  and  mineral  resources. — Under  the  enlarged  duties  of 
the  Survey,  the  examination  of  the  condition*  of  occurrence  of  the 
precious  metals,  begun  in  V.MK  was  continued  during  the  year  190l-i 
Statistics  furnished  the  Director  of  the  Mint  show  the  quantity  ui 
value  of  the  gold  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1H0I.  according  to  its  production  from  deep  mines  or  by 
placer  mining,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  silver  produced  from 
deep  mines,  from  lead  ores,  and  from  copper  ores.     The  descriptire 
list  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  United  States  is  still  in  procea 
of  .compilation.     In  continued  cooperation  with  the  division  of  eco- 
nomic geology,  fluorspar,  fuller's  earth,  and  petroleum  have  been 
investigated  as  to  their  conditions  of  occurrence,  and  at  the  request 
and  under  the  authoritv  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Possessions  of  the 
War  Department  an  examination  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Cubahu 
been  undertaken   by  this  division,   reports  of  which  have  already 
api>eared  or  are  to  apj>ear  in  the  publications  of  the  Survey  and  in 
those  of  the  War  Department. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
country  again,  as  in  VMKK  exceeded  $1,000,000,000  and  surpassed  the 
aggregate  values  of  IJHmi  by  nearly  $23,000,000;  but  that,  unlike 
the  history  of  li>00,  this  gain  was  due  entirely  to  the  nonmetallic 
products,  which,  in  comparison  with  1900,  increased  in  value  over 
$55,000,000,  whereas  the  metallic  products  decreased  in  value  over 
$32,00o.ooo.  This  decrease  applied,  both  in  output  and  in  value,  to 
all  the  important  metals  except  pig  iron,  which  increased  in  both  out- 
put and  value  Among  the  important  nonmetallic  products  the  only 
considerable  decline  was  in  petroleum,  which  increased  in  production 
nearly  U.ooo.oon  barrels,  but  lost  in  value  about  $9,500,000. 

The  report  of  this  division  notes  the  production  in  the  United  States 
of  bismuth  in  VM)l  for  the  first  time  since  1885,  and  for  the  first  time 
also  in  li>oi  the  production  of  rutile  on  a  large  scale  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  arsenious  oxide. 

Physical  and  chemical  laboratories. — The  equipment  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  was  considerably  increased  during  the  year,  tem- 
porarily interfering  with  current  work;  nevertheless,  187  complete 
analyses,  needed  in  areal  geology,  were  reported  within  the  year,  in 
addition  to  500  qualitative  determinations  of  ore,  minerals,  etc.  Inter- 
esting investigations  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  ore  deposits  and  the 
rational  constitution  of  minerals  were  also  made. 

The  equipment  of  the  physical  laboratory  was  nearly  completed. 
Numerous  experiments  on  the  linear  force  exerted  by  growing  crys- 
tals and  on  the  elastic  properties  of  solids  were  made. 

Publication's.-— By  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  MayM 
of  the  present  year  several  modifications  were  made  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  publications  of  the  Survey.     The  most  important  of  these 
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e  the  restriction  of  the  Annual  Report  to  a  single  volume,  and  the 
nation  of  a  new  series,  called  Professional  Papers;  the  free  distribu- 
on  of  the  series  of  bulletins;  and  authority  to  make  the  number  of 
opies  published  (except  of  the  Annual  Report)  whatever  the  necessi- 
ies  of  each  case  seem  to  require,  and  to  order  additional  copies  of  any 
mblication  when  needed  to  meet  the  public  demand. 

The  large  amount  of  material  published  by  the  Survey  is  indicated 
>y  the  following  figures  summarizing  the  letterpress  for  the  year: 
Manuscript  pages  edited,  21,774;  final  pages  of  proof  read  and  cor- 
seted, 10,427;  pages  indexed,  7,282.  These  manuscripts  and  proofs 
^presented  1  annual  report  in  4  volumes,  2  monographs,  9  professional 
lapers,  22  bulletins,  17  water-supply  and  irrigation  papers,  9  geologic 
olios,  2  volumes  on  mineral  resources,  and  other  miscellaneous  publi- 
ations  not  in  the  regular  series.  Many  elaborate  maps  and  other 
[lustrations  are  included  in  these  publications.  Within  the  year  24 
[eologic  folios  were  in  process  of  publication,  and  of  these  7  were  com- 
peted. The  comparatively  small  number  completed  was  due  largely 
o  the  fact  that  two  of  those  in  preparation — the  New  York  City 
nd  the  Chicago — are  equivalent  each  to  four  ordinary  folios.  These 
wo  folios  are  of  special  interest  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  par- 
icularly  to  many  thousand  students  in  high  schools  and  universities. 
'he  Chicago  folio  has  now  been  issued,  and  the  New  York  City  folio 
nil  be  issued  within  a  few  weeks.  Of  topographic  atlas  sheets,  75 
rere  finished  and  18  were  partly  engraved. 

Cooperative  surveys. — As  explained  in  my  last  report,  a  system 
f  cooperation  is  in  force  between  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
ey  and  various  State  governments  whereby  the  latter  render  financial 
id  to  the  former  in  the  extension  of  its  topographic,  geologic,  and 
ydrographic  surveys  and  investigations  within  their  borders.  This 
vstem  was  initiated  in  1884  for  the  making  of  topographic  surveys  in 
lassachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  and  has  since  been  extended  to  many 
f  the  States.  The  result  has  been  to  expedite  the  various  classes  of 
nrveys  and  investigations  within  those  States  at  a  greatly  reduced 
3st  to  both  national  and  State  treasuries  by  dividing  the  expense 
etween  the  United  States  and  the  various  cooperating  States.  Sene- 
gal as  has  been  this  system  in  improving  the  quality  and  expediting 
ie  work  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  has  been  of  even  greater  bene- 
;  to  the  States.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  number  of  appli- 
tions  made  by  States  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  cooperation 

the  extension  of  its  surveys.  During  the  last  two  years  these  have 
en  so  numerous  and  have  involved  the  offers  of  such  large  allot- 
jnts  of  funds  that  the  appropriations  for  the  United  States  Geolog- 
il  Survey  have  been  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  accept  all  of  the  aid 
ered. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  annual  statement  presents 
some  interesting  data  and  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  schools,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher,  public  and  private,  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  was 
17,299,230,  an  increase  of  278,520  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this 
number  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  institutions  supported  by  general 
and  local  taxes  furnished  by  States  and  municipalities  was  15,710,394, 
as  against  15,443,462  for  the  previous  year. 

In  addition  to  the  enrollment  in  schools  and  colleges  furnishing  a 
general  education,  there  were  certain  special  institutions  of  various 
degrees  of  educational  character,  including  city  evening  schools,  busi- 
ness schools,  schools  for  Indians,  reform  schools,  schools  connected 
with  asylums,  schools  for  cookery  and  other  special  trades  and  voca- 
tions, enrolling  nearly  half  a  million  pupils.  The  enrollment  in  the 
special  schools  and  those  for  general  education  aggregates  something 
over  seventeen  and  three-quarter  millions  of  the  persons  receiving 
education  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  1901. 

The  value  of  property  used  for  public  school  purposes  for  the 
scholastic  year  1901  has  arisen  to  $576,963,089  from  $130,380,008  in 
1870,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  common  schools  (including  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  but  excluding  all  institutions  for  higher 
education)  amounted  to  $226,043,236,  as  against  $63,396,666  in  1870. 
In  the  latter  year  the  expenditure  for  schools  per  capita  of  the  popu- 
lation was  $1.64;  in  1901  it  was  $2.93  per  capita,  the  highest  rate  ever 
reached,  and  an  increase  of  10  cents  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
over  the  year  previous. 

The  amount  expended  for  education  per  capita  necessarily  varies 
much  in  different  States;  that  in  the  mining  regions  being  much 
larger  than  in  the  agricultural  regions,  and  that  in  the  States  having 
the  most  urban  population  greater  than  in  the  States  having  the  larger 
rural  population.  For  instance,  the  amount  expended  per  capita 
amounted  to  $4.65  in  California,  $5.30  in  Nevada,  $5.18  in  Colorado, 
$4.93  in  Massachusetts,  and  $4.60  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
rural  populations  expend  generally  less  per  capita,  and  two  States,  with 
an  almost  exclusively  rural  population,  expended  the  one  only  50  cents 
and  the  other  only  51  cents  per  capita  for  education. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  growth  of  villages  and  cities 
the  schools  continue  in  session  a  longer  term  and  the  system  becomes 
more  complete*  by  the  addition  of  high  schools  to  the  elementary 
schools.  The  numl>cr  of  high  schools  supported  by  public  taxes  has 
reached  the  number  of  6,318,  an  increase  of  313  over  the  previous 
year.     The  increase  of  these  schools  which  give  secondary  education 
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is  noteworthy  in  the  Southern  States;  the  South  Atlantic  States  had 
only  115  high  schools  in  1890,  whereas  in  1901  the  number  had 
increased  to  ±66;  the  South  Central  States  had  158  high  schools  in 
1890,  and  the  number  in  1901  had  increased  to  746. 

With  the  growth  of  villages  and  cities  better  buildings  are  furnished, 
more  professional  teachers  are  ernplojred,  and  higher  wages  are  paid. 
In  the  items  of  expenditure  for  public  schools  the  amount  paid  for 
salaries  of  teachers  is  the  most  considerable,  being  63  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  about  18  per  cent  is  given  for  buildings  and  sites,  and  19  per 
cent  for  all  other  purposes. 

The  entire  income  for  public  schools,  reported  at  $234,967,919,  has 
increased  from  $143,194,806  for  1890.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of 
this  vast  sum  only  4  per  cent  is  derived  from  permanent  funds  and 
rents  of  property  held  for  income;  16  per  cent  comes  from  State 
taxes,  68$  per  cent  from  local  taxes,  and  about  11  per  cent  from  all 
other  sources. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  accomplished 
considerable  work  during  the  tiscal  year.     The  division  of  correspond- 
ence and  records  handled  upward  of  157,403  pieces  of  printed  matter, 
and  sent  out  letters,  including  acknowledgments,  amounting  to  12,681, 
and  94,725  documents.     The  foreign  section  received,  entered,  cata- 
logued, etc.,  2,356  books.     The  division  of  statistics  sent  out  38,578 
copies  of  forms  of  inquiry,  25  different  schedules  being  necessary  for 
collection  of  the  statistics  asually  tabulated;  statistical  returns  pre- 
pared for  tabulating,  15,201;  computations  made,  45,921;  books  cata- 
logued, arranged,  and  shelved,  10,921.     The   library   and   museum 
division  arranged  on  shelves  and  classified   7,225   books;    catalogue 
cards  made,  14,009;  books  received,  entered,  catalogued,  etc.,  3,993; 
number  of  books  in  library,  78,669;  pamphlets,  124,7Q0;  cards  classi- 
fied and  tiled,  19,340. 

Education  in  Alaska. — Bv  an  amendment  to  section  203  of  the 
uact  making  further  provision  for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska," 
etc.,  approved  March  3,  1901,  it  was  provided  that — 

Fifty  per  centum  of  all  license  moneys  that  may  hereafter  be  paid  for  business  car- 
ried on  outside  incorporated  towns  in  the  district  of  Alaska  shall  be  set  aside  to  be 
expended,  within  the  discretion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, for  school  purposes  outside  incorporated  towns  in  said  district. 

In  the  application  of  this  law  the  United  States  district  courts  of 
Alaska  have  taken  ''court  expenses"  from  the  license  fund  received 
from  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  The  Commissioner  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  such  "court  expenses "  will  greatly  decrease  the 
fund  that  Congress  intended  for  the  schools,  and  it  is  possible  that 
years  may  come  in  which  the  schools  will  be  crippled  by  the  large 
amounts  consumed  by  the  courts. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  license  law  there  has  been  received  from 
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State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  Ohio  State 
University*  offer  courses  of  study  in  ceramics. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1901  (the  latest  available) 
show  that  29,950  students  were  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  departments.  Of  this  number  8,610  were  enrolled  as  pre* 
paratory  students,  leaving  21,340  in  the  college  departments.  The 
number  of  students  pursuing  the  various  courses  of  study  was  reported 
as  follows:  Agriculture,  5,625;  various  branches  of  engineering, 
9,605;  architecture,  191;  household  economy,  2,432;  veterinary  science, 
984;  dairying,  1,402;  other  courses,  1,101.  The  number  of  students 
receiving  instruction  in  military  drill  was  14,233.  The  Government 
contributed  toward  the  education  of  the  29,950  students  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1901,  ut  the  rate  of  $40.06  per  student  The 
total  income  for  the  year  was  reported  as  $7,325,604,  of  which  amount 
$3,073,736  was  granted  by  the  several  States  and  Territories.  The 
receipts  from  Federal  sources  were  $1,937,136,  of  which  amount 
$1,200,000  was  granted  by  the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  $682,690 
was  interest  on  the  funds  derived  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and 
$54,446  interest  on  other  land-grant  funds.  The  remainder  of  the 
income  was  derived  from  other  endowment  funds,  fees,  and  miscella- 
neous sources.  The  total  value  of  the  property  held  by  or  for  the  use 
of  these  institutions  amounts  to  $68,084,925. 

The  total  appropriations  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  under 
the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  from  the  passage  of  the  act  up  to  and 
including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  amount  to  $14,002,000. 

THE  TWELFTH  AND  PRIOR  CENSUSES. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  reports  that  the  law  establishing  a  per- 
manent Census  Office  became  effective  July  1,  1902,  and  at  that  date 
the  work  of  tabulating  and  publishing  the  returns  of  the  enumerators 
for  the  census  of  1900  had  been  practically  completed.  The  results 
have  been  embodied  in  10  quarto  volumes,  comprising  the  reports 
on  Population,  Vital  Statistics,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures.  This 
great  task  was  completed  in  a  remarkably  short  time;  not  since  the 
census  of  1840  has  the  period  been  so  brief  between  the  enumeration 
and  the  publication  of  the  final  results.  The  returns  for  that  census 
were  comprised  in  840  pages,  while  those  of  the  Twelfth  Census 
required  more  than  10,000  pages.  The  completion  of  the  work  in  so 
short  a  time  was  due  to  the  liberal  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
which  gave  the  Director  wide  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  the  office, 
and  to  the  skill,  perseverance,  and  enthusiasm  of  those  immediately  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  advantages  possessed  by  the  permanent 
office  are  such  that  it  is  likely  the  time  between  the  enumeration  and 
publication  of  the  returns  can  be  still  further  reduced,  possibly  to 
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period  of  eighteen  months.  The  maximum  number  6i  employees 
the  Twelfth  Census,  including  supervisors  and  enumerators,  was 
>,373.  The  maximum  number  of  3,554  persons  employed  in  the 
?nsus  Office  at  Washington  was  reached  in  1900,  and  there  were 
t>48  special  agents  at  work  in  the  field.  In  tabulating  the  returns  of 
e  enumeration  1,642  punches,  311  electric  tabulating  machines,  and 
adding  machines  were  required,  and  approximately  215,000,000 
rds  were  used. 

The  cost  of  the  temporary  work  of  the  Twelfth  Census  was 
1,854,817.91,  an  average  of  15.5  cents  per  capita.  The  total  cost  of 
?  field  work  was  $4,358,670.04,  an  average  of  5.7  cents  per  capita. 
ie  inabilitv  to  secure  satisfactorv  enumerators  in  some  cases  was  the 
incipal  difficulty  attending  the  enumeration.  This  caused  additional 
>rk  in  the  office  and  an  increased  expense.  It  is  believed  that  in 
dnof  the  Thirteenth  Census  this  difficulty  can  be  obviated  to  some 
tent  and  a  more  effective  plan  devised  for  the  supervision  of  the 
Id  work. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  permanent  Census 
fiee,  there  were  appointed  a  chief  clerk,  a  disbursing  clerk,  4  chief 
itisticians,  4  expert  chiefs  of  division,  a  stenographer,  783  clerks, 
d  104  laborers  and  other  employees.  Thus  a  material  reduction  of 
*  force  of  clerks  employed  in  the  temporary  office  was  made.  It  was 
avoidable,  however,  that  some  clerks  not  to  be  permanently  retained 
ould  be  carried  into  the  reorganization  of  the  office  following  June  30, 
ice  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  temporary  to  the  permanent  organ- 
ition  was  impossible.  A  reduction  of  the  clerical  force  was  made 
pt ember  30,  and  as  the  work  of  the  various  divisions  in  connection 
th  the  remaining  inquiries  takes  shape  it  is  likely  that  economic  or- 
nization  will  permit  further  reduction.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
e  organization  of  the  permanent  bureau  the  collection  of  statistics  for 
?  special  reports  authorized  by  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  6,  was 
portioned  among  the  four  chief  statisticians,  to  be  taken  up  as  cir- 
mstances  will  permit.  These  reports  include  statistics  relating  to 
3  special  classes,  crime,  pauperism,  and  benevolence;  social  statistics 
cities;  public  indebtedness,  valuation,  taxation,  and  expenditures; 
itistics  of  religious  Iwxlies,  and  those  relating  to  electric  light  and 
wer;  telephone  and  telegraph  business;  to  transportation  by  water; 
press  business  and  street  railways;  and  to  mines,  minerals,  and 
arries.  The  Census  Office  has  already  begun  the  collection  of  the 
ta  required  for  some  of  these  reports.  Part  of  the  information  will 
collected  through  the  mails,  but  a  certain  amount  of  field  work  is 
juired.  In  connection  with  social  statistics  an  inquiry  relative  to 
j  "number  of  children  and  children  living'"  will  be  taken  up,  with 
iew  to  ascertaining  the  relative  fecudity  of  different  nationalities. 
trin#  the  coming  year  the  office  will  also  collect  statistics  of  births 
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Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  who  were  without  doubt  inadvert- 
ently overlooked.  They  should  be  provided  for  during  the  next 
session. 

The  Official  Register  of  the  United  States  was  compiled  during  the 
year  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department.  This 
work  comprises  two  quarto  volumes,  aggregating  3,400  pages,  record- 
ing the  names.  States  where  born,  Congressional  districts  and  counties, 
whence  appointed,  places  of  employment,  and  compensation  of  about 
27o,000  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  maps  of  the 
United  States  prepared  by  the  General  Land  Office  were  received  by 
the  Department  during  the  }rear,  of  which  32,604  were  delivered  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  The  manuscript  map  of  the  United 
States  from  which  the  editions  of  the  map  were  heretofore  produced 
having  become  unserviceable,  the  Department,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1902,  entered  into  contract  with  R.  F.  Bartle  &  Co.,  of  Washington, 
D.  G,  the  lowest  bidders  for  the  work,  for  the  making  and  delivering 
of  a  copperplate  base  of  the  map  of  the  United  States.  The  work 
thereon  has  progressed  satisfactorily,  and  the  completed  base  will  be 
delivered  in  time  to  permit  of  the  reproduction  of  maps  therefrom 
during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Subsequently  proposals  were  solicited  for  the  reproduction  of  such 
map  by  lithography  from  transfers  from  such  copperplate  base.  The 
lowest  bid  received  for  the  work  was  at  the  rate  of  49£  cents  per  map 
for  an  edition  of  40,000  or  more.  This  has  been  accepted,  and  a  form 
of  contract  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  successful  bidders  for  execution. 
This  map  reproduced  from  the  copperplate  base  in  question  will,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  be  superior  to  any  map  of  the  United  States 
hitherto  published. 

Acting  favorably  upon  recommendations  in  previous  annual  reports 
Congress  has  materially  added  to  the  value  of  United  States  maps  to 
recipients  by  providing  that  those  printed  under  the  appropriation  in 
the  legislative  act  approved  April  26,  1902,  shall,  before  distribution, 
be  mounted  on  rollers,  thus  making  them  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  sum  of  #4,992.64  was  received  from  the  sale  of  documents  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  $8,328.20  from  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

OFFICE  OF  RAILROAD  AFFAIRS. 

The  operations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  several  railroad  companies  which  have  received  subsidies  in  bonds 
and  lands  from  the  United  States,  and  which  come  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  June  19,  1878  (20  Stat,  169),  are  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads. 
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Attention  is  invited  to  statements  showing  the  increase  in  net  earn- 
ings of  these  roads,  as  also  in  their  gross  earnings  and  expenses  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.     The  increase  in  net  earnings  over  those  of  the 
previous  year  was  more  than  $22,000,000;  in  gross  earnings  more  than 
&8,<hm),000,  and  in  expenses  about  $28,000,000.     These  figures  would 
seem  to  evidence  a  marvelous  growth  and  prosperity  among  the  people 
of  the  West,  where  all  these  roads  are  situated.     The  large  increase 
in  expenses  is  explained  by  the  betterments  and  additions  to  roadway 
and  rolling  stock,  which  have  been  almost  universal,  and  by  the  many 
permanent  improvements  which  have  been  made,  the  aggregate  increase 
in  length  of  lines  being  over  2,600  miles. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  all  the  companies  which  were  aided 
bv  the  Government  with  bonds  have  settled  their  indebtedness  in  some 
manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  Central  Branch.  The  debt  of  the 
Union  Pacific  was  settled  in  full  November  1,  lSi>7.  The  debt  of  the 
Central  Pacific  was  funded,  the  company  binding  itself  to  the  payment 
of  twenty  promissory  notes,  payable  on  or  l>efore  the  expiration  of 
each  successive  six  months  from  Februarv  1,  18^9,  for  ten  vears,  each 
note  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
semiannually.  A  condition  is  attached  to  the  effect  that  if  default  be 
made  in  any  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  of  any  of  said 
notes,  or  any  part  thereof,  all  of  said  notes  then  outstanding,  principal 
and  interest,  shall  immediately  become  due  and  payable,  notwith- 
standing any  other  stipulation  of  the  agreement  of  settlement. 

The  claims  of  the  Government  against  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
were  purchased  at  public  sale  on  June  20,  1901,  bv  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company,  and  on  August  28,  1901,  that  com- 
pany purchased  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  all  its 
remaining  interest  in  the  railroad  property,  and  assumed  all  its  debts 
and  obligations  of  every  kind.  The  operations  of  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Railroad  are  consequently  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern. 

The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  aided  by 
the  Government  with  bonds,  but  was  sold  under  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, and  was  succeeded  by  the  Central  Branch  Railway  Company, 
incorporated  July  6,  1899.  The  amount  realized  by  the  sale  was  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  first  mortgage  only,  so  that  the  United  States,  holder 
of  the  .second  mortgage,  received  nothing  in  reimbursement  of  its  claim 
against  the  company,  amounting  to  $3,750,125.18.  In  regard  to  this 
^le,  the  Attorney-General  held  that — 

*hilethe  United  States  is  named  as  a  defendant  in  the  bill  of  complaint  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage  on  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  no  subpoena,  citation, 
or  other  process  was  served  upon  it,  nor  did  it  appear  as  a  party,  and  is  therefore  not 
torred  by  said  decree  of  sale,  and  might  still  redeem  the  property  or  cause  its  resale 
on  account  of  its  subsidy  lien. 
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He  hold*  that  one-half  of  the  compensation  due  from  time  to  time 
for  the  services  rendered  by  this  company  to  the  Government  should 
be  withheld  and  applied  upon  the  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States 
in  aid  of  its  construction,  notwithstanding  the  foreclosure  and  sale  of 
the  same. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  besides  these  four  companies  which 
were  aided  with  bonds,  there  are  1U  companies  which  have  l>een  aided 
by  grants  of  land,  and  which  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law 
requiring  a  monthly  and  annual  report  to  his  Bureau.  The  operations 
of  these  companies  are  set  forth  in  his  report  under  their  respective 
heads. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 
Alaska. 

The  governor  of  Alaska,  John  G.  Brady,  in  his  report,  give*  an 
extended  account  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  district  during  the 
year.  He  reviews  the  status  of  the  land  and  its  occupany  from  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  the  country  by  Russia  and  the  various  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  relative  thereto.  He  states  that  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  district  is  dependent  upon  the  enactment  of  liberal  laws  by 
Congress  which  will  enable  persons  so  desiring  to  acquire  title  to  the 
public  lands. 

Under  existing  laws  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  obtain  title  to 
lands  other  than  those  of  a  mineral  character.  By  the  act  of  Mav  H, 
ISDN  (30  Stats.,  40Ji),  the  homestead  laws  were  extended  to  the  district 
of  Alaska.  Not  a  single  entry,  however,  has  been  allowed  for  the 
reason  that  the  law  applies  only  to  such  lands  as  have  teen  surveyed. 
In  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1S09,  the  system  of  public  surveys 
was  extended  to  the  district  of  Alaska,  and  though  it  was  entitled  to  a 
portion  of  the  sum  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the  public  surreys  at 
that  time  and  in  subsequent  years,  no  land  has  as  vet  been  surveyed 
for  homestead  purposes. 

Bids  were  solicited  for  the  making  of  surveys  but,  owing  to  high 
rates  of  transportation  between  the  settlements  of  Alaska,  the  high 
price  of  labor,  and  the  length  of  time  required  before  payment  for 
services  could  be  made,  the  surveyors  were  not  disposed  to  undertake 
the  work,  even  at  the  maximum  rates  fixed  by  Congress.  To  remedy 
this  condition  of  affairs,  he  states  that  in  his  last  annual  report  he 
urged  the  repeal  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  May  14, 1S1*8,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  general  land  laws  to  Alaska,  so  that  settlers  coming  into 
the  country  might  find  laws  similar  to  those  enacted  for  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  and,  furthermore,  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  for  public  surveys,  which,  however,  did  not  receive  favorable 
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consideration.  The  coal  land  laws,  he  adds,  were  extended  to  the 
district  by  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  but,  like  homesteads,  coal  must  be 
located  on  survej'ed  lands.  In  some  places,  like  the  Cook  Inlet  coal 
fields  at  Homer,  the  enterprise  started  in  the  neighborhood  of  Comp- 
trollers Bay,  and  elsewhere  large  amounts  have  been  invested  in  the 
development  of  the  mines,  building  wharves,  railway  tracks,  etc.,  but 
the  persons  interested  have  no  assurance  of  title  or  security  of  tenure 
if  they  begin  the  shipment  of  coal. 

The  total  population  of  Alaska  according  to  the  census  of  1900  was 
63,592.  Since  this  enumeration  a  large  number  of  natives  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  district  have  perished  as  a  result  of  an  epidemic 
which  swept  through  their  settlements.  Some  of  the  towns,  such  as 
Ketchikan,  Douglas,  Valdez,  and  a  few  others,  have  gained  in  num- 
bers. The  population  of  Skagway  has  declined  very  rapidly  in  the 
past  six  months,  while  there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  Juneau,  Sitka, 
and  Kodiak. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  population  statistics  covering  the  past 
two  years  it  is  impracticable  to  state  what  the  percentage  of  gain  has 
been,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  the  loss  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  natives,  and  the  present  population  ma}'  be  regarded  as  what  it 
was  in  1900. 

During  the  year  the  customs  receipts  aggregated  $84,126.45,  and  the 
expenses  of  collection  were  $66,292.43.  The  total  amount  collected 
by  the  several  clerks  of  courts  on  account  of  license  fees  in  the  dis- 
trict was  $235,648.64;  of  this  the  greater  portion  was  expended  in 
court  expenses  and  providing  school  facilities  in  incorporated  towns. 
Seventy -five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  eight  cents 
of  the  total  receipts  was  covered  into  the  Treasury;  of  this  amount 
$48,152.08  was  collected  from  the  country  outside  of  incorporated 
towns,  one-half  of  which,  $24,076.04,  was  available  for  school  pur- 
pases  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  outside  of  incorporated 
towns. 

Transportation  facilities  throughout  northwestern  and  eastern  Alaska 
continues  to  be  a  great  problem.  In  southeastern  Alaska  and  on  the 
seacoast  it  is  a  very  simple  question,  as  nearly  all  places  can  be  reached 
)j  seagoing  vessels.  The  Yukon  River  bisects  the  territory.  Scri- 
ms obstacles  have  presented  themselves  to  those  endeavoring  to  navi- 
fate  this  stream,  some  beyond  removal  by  the  best  engineering  skill. 
Jering  Sea  for  many  miles  outside  the  delta  is  very  shoal.  Steamers 
oming  out  or  going  into  Apoon  Pass  on  their  way  to  or  from  St. 
lichael  are  often  held  on  these  flats  for  hours.  Navigation  is 
ntirely  closed  for  more  than  half  the  year,  while  the  river  and  its 
reat  tributaries  are  frozen  over.  Reliance  for  transportation  must 
lerefore  be  upon  railways,  and  these  will  have  to  be  connected  with 
orts  on  the  coast  which  are  open  the  year  round. 
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Several  corporations  have  entered  the  distriet  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  railroads;  one  has  selected  Valdez  as  its  home  port  and 
purpose  building  a  standard-gauge  road  with  branches  along  Copper 
River  Valley  and  across  the  divide  to  Eagle  City.  A  large  force  of 
surveyors  and  engineers  have  been  in  the  field  during  the  year  making 
preliminary  surveys  preparatory  to  beginning  actual  work.  Another 
projected  road  is  from  Resurrection  Bay  on  the  southern  coast  of  Kenai 
Peninsula  cutting  across  toward  the  Yukon  River,  and  two  companies 
have  under  consideration  the  construction  of  a  road  from  I  Ilium  na  Baw 

•  * 

near  the  entrance  of  Cook  Inlet,  running  thence  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  toward  Nome  and  Bering  straits. 

The  trans- Alaskan  military  road  has  lu?en  graded  and  bridged  by 
the  officer  under  the  War  Department  from  Port  Valdez  to  the  crossing 
of  Tanana  River,  a  distance  of  :><>.">  miles,  with  a  pack  trail  cut  art 
miles  south  from  Fort  Kgbert,  leaving  about  70  miles  to  lweut  between 
Tanana  and  Fort  Kgbert. 

Two  light-houses  have  been  finished  and  are  in  operation  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  Thev  were  a  necessitv.  and  the  accommodations  there 
are  appreciated  by  all  mariners.  Other  light-houses  are  in  process  of 
construction  in  Clarence  Strait  and  Scotch  Cap  and  Unimak  Pass,  j 
Better  administrative  results  in  this  service,  it  is  stated,  would  be 
secured  by  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation  in  the  report  of  the 
Light-House  Board  that  Alaska  be  made  an  independent  light-house 
district,  so  that  an  inspector,  with  a  tender  and  employees,  would  be 
permanently  stationed  therein,  and  be  able  to  give  prompt  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  district. 

Considerable  progress  has   been  made  by  the  natives  and  Eskimos 
toward  civilization.     Large  numbers  have  abandoned  the  old  stvle  of 
living  and  adopted  the  modern  avocations  of  white  men.     They  live  in 
permanent  communities,  build  substantial  houses,  engage  in  work  at 
the  sawmills,  logging  camps,  in  the  mines,  and  about  the  wharves,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  preserve  their  spirit  of  self-respect,  independ- 
ence, and  self-support.     Their  legal  status  has  as  yet  not  been  defined 
by  Congress,  and  some  steps  in  that  direction  should  be  taken  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.     Article  III  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  pro- 
vides that  the  uncivilized  tribes  will  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Tinted  States  from  time  to  time  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country.     It  is  time,  the  governor  states,  that 
this  matter  should  be  taken  up  for  consideration,  and  he  recommends 
that  Congress  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  per- 
son* to  inquire  into  the  present  condition,  rules,  and  customs  of  the 
natives  of  Alaska,  and  report  to  that  body  for  its  guidance  in  framing 
neees>arv  legislation. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  district  have  been  demonstrated 
not  onlv  bv  the  results  obtained  at  the  several  agricultural  stations. 
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but  from  private  enterprise.     Rye  and  flax  yield  good  crops,  potatoes 

are  plentiful,  and  vegetable  gardens  in  various  sections  of  the  district 

have  been  successful.     Native  berries  are  abundant,  and  raspberries, 

currants,  and  gooseberries  have  been  cultivated  with  remarkable  success. 

The  crop  of  wild  apples  around  Sitka  has  been  abundant,  and  many 

people  have  planted  fruit  trees.     It  is  stated  that  there  was  grown  in 

the  Yukon  Valley,  near  Dawson,  and  shipped  for  exhibition  at  the 

Toronto  fair,  celery,  rhubarb,  lettuce,  onions,  turnips,  cauliflower, 

cabbage,  potatoes,  etc.,  as  well  as  grain  and  wheat,  fully  matured  and 

of  the  best  quality.     These  are  from  a  section  of  the  northwestern 

country  above  the  sixty-fourth  parallel,  which  runs  through  Greenland 

and  Iceland  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent. 

Stock  raising  is  on  the  increase.  Different  kinds  of  grass  native  to 
the  country,  luxuriant  and  very  nutritious,  grow  over  a  large  area. 
Cattle  and  horses  thrive.  One  stockman  purposes  taking  a  thousand 
sheep  to  Kodiak  Island  to  winter.  At  Treadwell,  Juneau,  and  Skagway 
$27,000  a  month  is  spent  for  meat,  and  with  the  meat  problem  becom- 
ing serious  in  the  States,  it  can  be  understood  how  important  it  is  for 
Alaska  to  furnish  its  own  supply  of  meat. 

The  timber  of  Alaska  is  a  very  important  item  of  its  wealth. 
There  are  great  growths  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  yellow  and  red  cedar. 
The  alder  grows  in  bottom  lands  and  obtains  a  growth  in  places  of 
2  feet  in  diameter.  Wild  apple  trees  are  abundant,  frequently  10 
inches  in  diameter;  when  seasoned  the  wood  makes  excellent  malls, 
mallets,  and  all  kinds  of  handles,  walking  sticks,  etc. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  by  Presidential  proclamation  of  that  date, 
five  large  and  many  small  islands  in  southeastern  Alaska,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  were  reserved  from  settlement, 
entry,  or  sale,  and  set  apart  as  a  public  reservation. 

The  North  American  Commercial  Company,  under  its  contract  with 
the  Government,  killed  upon  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands  22,304 
fur  seal.  This  number  at  the  contract  price  of  $i>.62£  per  skin, 
together  with  the  annual  rental  of  §60,000,  amounts  to  $274,676.05. 

The  condition  of  the  people  on  the  island  is  good,  they  being  well 
provided  with  means  for  their  betterment  through  the  faithful  per- 
formance by  the  company  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  its  con- 
tract. 

Favorable  mention  is  made  of  the  reindeer  industrv  in  northwestern 
Alaska,  and  of  the  good  accomplished  thereby  in  affording  Eskimos 
*vho  are  trained  to  use  the  animals  opportunities  to  become  self- 
jupporting.  He  estimates  the  total  number  of  domestic  reindeer  in 
Alaska  to  be  between  6,000  and  7,000. 

Another  great  factor  in  computing  the  wealth  of  the  district  is  its 
rreat  variety  of  edible  fish;  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  herring,  black  bass, 
•ed  snapper,  ooluchikan,  and  many  other  kinds  abound.     The  salmon 
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In  recapitulating  the  legislative  needs  of  the  district  the  governor 
states  that — 

We  want  the  land  law?  overhauled  and  put  in  shape  as  they  are  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and,  besides,  a  donation-claims  law,  to  run  for  five  years;  a  delegate  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  district  in  Washington;  a  commissioner  of  fisheries, 
with  vessel,  helpers,  etc.;  a  commissioner  of  mines  similar  to  the  minister  of  mines 
in  British  Columbia,  our  near  neighbor;  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  who  are  to  report  to  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations; license  law  inquired  into  and  amended;  encouragement  given  to  those 
irho  are  undertaking  to  furnish  means  of  transportation;  that  Alaska  shall  be  made 
alight-house  district  and  furnished  with  a  tender  to  do  the  work;  and  we  want  the 
means  to  show  what  we  can  do  at  St.  Louis.  All  these  matters  demand  the  atten- 
tion and  serious  consideration  of  Congress. 

Arizona. 

The  report  of  the  governor,  Col.  Alexander  O.  Brodie,  presents  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  varied  resources  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Territory  during  the  vear. 

Arizona,  the  sixth  largest  political  division  in  the  United  States, 
contains  within  its  boundaries  113,000  square  miles  of  area,  or  72,320,- 
000  acres,  and  from  the  variety  of  its  resources,  the  beauty  of  its 
climate,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive  of  the  great  subdivisions  of  the  United  States. 

In  1860,  Arizona  constituted  a  county  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico  and  had  a  population  of  6,482.  It  was  organized  as  a  territory 
February  24,  1863.  In  1870  it  had  a  population  of  9.658.  The  total 
population  of  the  Territory,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900,  was 
122,212,  of  which  92,903  were  whites,  26,480  Indians,  1,848  negroes, 
and  247  Japanese.  Of  the  white  population,  70,508  were  native  born 
and  22,395  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  foreign  born,  50  per  cent  were 
in  all  probability  Mexicans,  the  others  being  divided  among  the 
nationalities,  Swedish,  Irish,  German,  etc. 

The  net  bonded  and  floating  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  is 
11,065,461.90,  a  considerable  decrease  over  the  previous  year.  The 
governor  states  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  is  most 
Battering,  evidence  of  which  is  presented  in  the  sale  of  Territorial 
World's  Fair  bonds  for  St.  Louis  Exposition  at  a  premium  of  7  per 
«nt.  This  condition  he  regards  as  due  to  the  prompt  manner  in 
rhich  the  Territoral  interest  on  outstanding  indebtedness  is  paid  and 
o  rigid  retrenchment  in  the  public  service. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  has  increased  during  the 
ear  to  $39,083,177.57  as  against  $38,853,831.37  for  the  year  1901. 
The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  several  counties  in  Arizona  is 
xcessively  high  as  compared  with  older  and  wealthier  common  - 
realths.  This  results  from  various  causes;  tirst,  being  the  added 
xpenses  and  responsibility  in  all  new  communities  to  secure  the  con- 
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struetion  and  maintenance  of  Territorial  institutions,  such  as  the  Ter- 
ritorial capital,  insane  asylum.  Territorial  prison,  reform  school  for 
juvenile  offenders.  University  of  Arizona,  normal  schools,  the  various 
buildings  at  the  several  county  seats,  and  the  separate  and  extensive 
school  buildings  of  the  common-school  system  throughout  the  several 
counties;  second,  from  the  inadequate  methods  of  listing  and  assess- 
ment of  property,  which  throws  the  greater  proportion  of  the  burden 
upon  the  small  holder  and  does  not  secure  proportionate  returns  from 
the  larger  and  more  extensive  holder;  third,  the  injustice  of  allowing 
that  great  wealth-producing  industry — mining — to  escape  on  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  valuation,  and  fourth,  the  impossibility 
of  making  accurate  lists  of  range  cattle  and  horses  for  assessment. 

The  governor  states  that  a  proper  and  just  listing  and  valuation  of 
all  property  in  the  Territory,  including  all  large  producing,  valuable 
mines  would  result  in  lowering  the  tax  rate,  the  securing  necessary 
funds  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  government  without  impos- 
ing unjust  burdens  upon  any,  and  give  added  encouragement  to  the 
investment  of  capital  within  the  Territorial  boundaries.  The  public 
school  system  of  Arizona  embraces  a  comprehensive  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  substantial  advancement  has  been  made  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory in  school  work  during  the  year.  The  whole  number  of  school 
children  is  25.250,  an  increase  of  1,824  over  11)01;  19  new  schoolhouses 
were  built  and  11  new  districts  organized.  The  valuation  of  school 
property  is  §(55042.  The  University  of  Arizona  ranks,  among  the 
best  in  the  United  States,  and  the  two  normal  schools  are  excellent 
educational  institutions.  All  portions  of  the  Territory  are  well  sup- 
plied with  schools,  and  attendance  is  compulsory. 

Religious  life  in  the  Territory  has  made  rapid  progress,  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  being  supplied  to  the  most  remote  frontier  raining 
camps  and  other  settlements.  The  governor  presents  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  various  church  organizations  of  the 
Territory,  which  he  includes  under  the  subject  of  education,  believing 
that  persons  desiring  to  settle  in  a  new  country  first  inquire  about  the 
educational  institutions  and  churches.  This  report  shows  that  there 
are  now  135  churches  in  Arizona  of  all  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations. There  are  150  ministers,  and  the  total  church  population  is 
53.$2t».  an  increase*  during  the  year  of  1,570.  There  are  280  Sunday 
schools,  the  membership  of  which  is  12,230,  showing  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  1,111.  The  total  valuation  of  church  property 
in  Arizona  is  £3S2.i»l4,  so  far  as  the  valuations  are  given  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  different  churches.  The  governor,  however,  states  that 
a  number  of  church  organizations  failed  to  submit  statements,  hence 
the  total  of  all  churches  is  not  given. 

Railway  construction  in  Arizona  is  active.     During  the  year  thevc 
was  built  3S.5  miles  of  railwav  bv  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Raft 
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vay  Company;  23  miles  by  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Rail- 
way, known  as  the  Hell  Can  von  Cut-off,  and  7.8  miles  to  connect  the 
Poland  mine  with  the  Prescott  and  Eastern  Road;  also  5  miles  of  line 
from  Mayer  toward  Crown  King.  The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern 
aa$  built  51.12  miles  of  road,  and  is  engaged  in  constructing  a  branch 
from  Fairbank  to  Tombstone,  which  will  be  pushed  on  to  College 
Peak  to  connect  with  the  main  line  of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern. 

Banking  in  the  Territory  flourishes,  and  was  never  so  prosperous 
ask  is  this  year.  On  June  30,  1902,  the  aggregate  deposits  in  Terri- 
torial and  national  banks  was  $7,015,087.98,  a  gain  of  $789,607.98  over 
1901.  The  loans  and  discounts  amount  to  $±,178,116.10;  stocks,  secu- 
rities and  claims,  $799,776.98;  United  States  bonds  and  premiums, 
1408,819.01;  cash  and  due  from  banks,  $3,085,000.91;  United  States 
redemption  fund,  $10,685;  banking  house  furniture  and  fixtures, 
tH6,W2.60;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $459,112.08.  The 
resources  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  Territory  as 
represented  in  the  loans  on  real  estate  are  $635,812.38. 

The  largest  pine  forests  in  the  United  States  are  located  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Arizona  and  cover  an  almost  unbroken  area  of 
10,000  square  miles.  A  number  of  forest  reserves  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  removing  large  areas  of  land  from  entry.  The 
San  Francisco  Forest  Reserve,  created  August  17,  1898,  was  enlarged 
by  Executive  order  of  April  12,  1902,  so  as  to  cover  the  sections 
ownfcd  by  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  successors  to  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Railroad.  The  Black  Mesa  Forest  Reserve  was  created 
August  17,  1898;  the  Prescott  Forest  Reserve  was  created  May  10, 
1808,  and  enlarged  October  21,  1899;  the  Santa  Rita  Forest  Reserve 
was  created  by  Executive  order  of  April  11,  1902,  and  is  situated 
south  and  southeast  of  Tucson;  the  Santa  Catalina  Forest  Reserve, 
created  bv  Executive  order  Julv  2,  1902,  is  situated  northeast  of 
Tucson;  Mount  Graham  Forest  Reserve,  created  by  Executive  order 
dated  Julv  22,  1902,  is  situated  northeast  and  south  of  Camp  Grant 
Military  Reservation;  Chiricahua  Forest  Reservation,  created  by 
Executive  order  of  .July  30,  1902,  is  situated  east  of  Tombstone,  in 
Cochise  Countv,  and  extends  about  10  to  15  miles  from  the  New 
Mexico  boundary;  Grant  Canyon  Forest  Reserve  was  created  by 
Executive  order  of  February  20,  1893.  Four  sections  of  land  south- 
east  of  Tucson,  in  Pima  Count}%  were  reserved  during  the  year  for 
*n  agricultural  experiment  station,  and  the  director  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  statiou  of  Arizona  has  under  way,  upon  this  land, 
experimentations  in  the  improvement  of  the  ranges. 

The  settlement  of  lands  has  progressed  rapidly  during  the  year, 
but  with  water  storage,  thousands  of  acres  now  nonproductive  can  be 
brought  under  cultivation  and  the  population  and  taxable  wealth  of 
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the  Territory  will  increase  proportionately.     Upon  this  subject  of 
water  storage  and  irrigation,  the  governor  states: 

Various  cause**  have  combined  to  facilitate  the  flow  to  the  channels  of  the  streams, 
the  rainfall  that  annually  comes  to  the  Territory  preventing  the  percolation  that 
insures  a  permanent  water  supply,  ami  causing  instead  torrential  floods  during  both 
the  winter  and  summer  storms.  Among  these  causes  may  l>e  mentioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  by  tire  and  otherwise.*,  the  depletion  of  the  grasses  on  the  range 
by  overstocking,  and  consequent  treading  out  of  the  same.  The  question  now  arises 
as  to  the  l>cst  method  to  control  these  flood  waters  and  to  hold  the  same  in  reservoirs 
for  use  during  the  season  when  most  needed,  and  the  question  is  answered  by  the 
terms  of  the  reclamation  act,  which  allows,  under  direction  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  Government  lands  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories  comprising  the  arid  l>elt  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
artificial  reservoirs  by  means  of  dams  for  the  purpose  of  impounding  the  flood  waters 
now  wasting  down  the  different  streams,  the  same  to  be  used  at  convenient  seasons 
and  when  needed  in  irrigating  lands  lying  below*. 

At  no  time  in  the  historv  of  the  West  has  so  beneficial  a  law  for  the  arid  belt  been 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  as  that  above  quoted,  and  as  the  years  go  by  its  bene- 
fits will  be  appreciated  to  a  greater  extent. 

Being  cumulative  in  its  effect,  the  operations  under  it  will  grow  from  year  to  year, 
and  new  homes  for  thousands  will  gradually  be  established.     Eventually,  as  the  true 
workings  of  the  system  shall  become  known  and  appreciated  by  the  whole  people  o 
our  common  country,  when  appropriations  shall  be  needed  for  the  hastening  of  any 
enterprise  under  this  head,  they  will  be  forthcoming  as  readily  and  willingly  as  have 
been  appropriations  for  other  matters  of  public  benefit,  and  no  enterprise  can  he  o  f 
better  public  jioliey  than  the  furnishing  of  homes  for  the  citizens  of  the  country  at 
large. 

Arizona  contains  within  its  boundaries  many  drainage  areas  of  large  extent,  al  1 
possible  of  utilization  under  the  terms  of  the  Hansbrough-Newlands  Act. 

Notable  among  these  are  the  basins  of  the  Gila,  the  Salt,  the  San  Pedro,  the  Sant^ 
Cruz,  the  Verde,  Hill  Williams  Fork,  and  the  Hassayampa  rivers.  The  Gila  being 
supplied  from  the  largest  and  most  extensive  watershed  is  in  consequence  the  mo?* 
important  of  all  streams  lying  wholly  or  almost  wholly  in  the  Territory.  Nearly  all 
other  streams  mentioned  are  tributary  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Gila*  and  hav«? 
each  irrigated  areas  of  their  own.  On  all  can  be  found  available  reservoir  sites 
eventually  to  be  used,  under  the  law,  for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  tributary 
thereto. 

Artificial  reservoirs  should  meet  certain  conditions  and  be  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature,  in  order  that  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  necessarv  works  will  be  in  rea- 
sonable  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  water  stored,  and  these  conditions  nature  ha? 
complied  with  in  many  sites  on  the  different  streams  mentioned  as  having  extensive 
drainage  areas,  and  which  secure  their  water  supply  from  the  high  mountain  ranges*. 
Notable  among  these  are  the  San  Carlos  reservoir  site  on  the  Gila  River,  the  reser- 
voir site  at  the  Buttes  on  the  same  stream,  ami  what  is  known  as  the  Tonto  reser- 
voir site  on  Salt  River,  these  having  in  the  past  l>een  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  reliable  data  obtained  in  each  case  on  which  estimates  can  be  based. 

Arizona  lays  claim  to  a  just  and  proportionate  share  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from 
the  application  of  the  act  establishing  Government  aid  for  irrigation,  for  the  reason 
that  nowhere  else  can  be  found  a  more  productive  soil  or  so  large  areas  that  can  be 
made  ready  for  irrigation  with  so  small  an  expenditure,  and  a  climate  so  mild  as  to 
allow  the  successful  cultivation  of  all  semitropical  plants,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  produces  so  great  a  quantity  of  value  i>er  acre  per  year. 
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It  is  but  just  that  Arizona  should  ask  that  the  new  system  be  inaugurated  within 

her  borders;  that  the  most  available  and  valuable  site  be  selected  for  the  initial  move- 
ment; that  when  a  site  be  selected  it  be  considered  in  its  bearing  upon  a  further  and 
greater  extension  into  a  system  of  reservoirs  upon  this  stream  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  control  and  impound  all  flood  waters  and  thus  assure  the  reclamation  of  all  the 
arid  land  possible.  On  all  the  smaller  as  well  as  on  the  larger  streams  similar  sys- 
tems can  be  established,  so  that  eventually  by  the  operation  of  this  law  alone  the 
greater  part  of  the  available  land  of  the  Territory  will  be  included  in  the  irrigated 
area. 

It  is  well  that  the  General  Government  should  retain  control  of  the  reservoir  sites 
ind  impovements  until  such  time  as,  under  proper  restrictions,  the  title  shall  pass 
0  those  owning  the  lands  irrigated,  and  should,  through  its  agents,  see  to  the  equi- 
able  distribution  of  the  stored  waters,  to  the  end  that  the  greater  good  shall  come 
x>  the  greater  number. 

Irrigation  has  been  carried  on  in  Arizona  since  prehistoric  times,  as  is  attested  by 
-he  ruins  of  ancient  canals,  and  villages  once  peopled  by  possibly  a  million  souls  of 
i  prehistoric  race  who  depended  for  their  sustenance  to  a  great  extent  upon  agricul- 
:ure;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  in  the  future,  under  a  proper  system  of  reservoirs, 
ihere  should  not  be  again,  even  greater  in  numbers,  a  prosperous  and  contented  peo- 
ple benefited  and  enriched  by  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  conservation  of  flood  waters  should  be  attended  by  a  proper  and  equitable 
iivwion  and  by  a  supervision  that  insures  the  doing  of  its  full  duty  by  every  acre- 
foot  when  distributed  to  the  land. 

Government  aid  to  irrigation  enterprise  is  not  new  and  untried,  as  is  witnessed  by 
the  system  established  in  India  under  government  control,  and  that  great  system 
lately  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  which  is  but  lately  or  about  to 
be  completed.  Equal,  if  not  greater,  success  will  attend  should  water  storage  be  an 
accomplished  fact  in  Arizona. 

To  the  conservation  of  the  flood  waters  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Territory 
must  look  for  their  salvation. 

Mining  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  Territory's  industries,  the 
production  of  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  lead  being  very  great.  The 
past  year  has  been  characterized  by  great  activity  in  mining,  and  a 
large  influx  of  capital  for  exploration  and  development.  The  output 
rf  the  old  established  properties  has  been  steadily  maintained,  and 
new  discoveries  give  bright  promises  for  the  future.  Increased  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  mining  the  ores  of  molybdenum  by  reason  of 
*n  increased  demand  for  the  metal  to  alloy  with  steel.  Black  and 
white  marble  in  large  deposits  and  of  superior  quality,  as  well  as 
extensive  deposits  of  diatomite,  have  been  discovered.  The  live  stock 
industry  maintains  its  place  as  second  in  importance  among  the  great 
industrial  resources.  A  protracted  drought  during  the  year  caused 
some  losses  in  stock  raising.  The  sheep  industry  is  in  excellent  con- 
ation. Native  stock  has  been  improved  by  the  importation  of  blooded 
stock,  and  the  industry  has  entered  upon  a  bright  future.  Sanitary 
laws  are  in  force  and  the  general  healthfulness  of  cattle  is  good. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  111,429 
head  of  cattle,  4,587  horses  and  mules,  2,404  hogs,  and  during  the 
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same  period  there  were  slaughtered  for  homo  consumption  37.5'U  head 
of  rattle.     The  assessed  valuation  of  livestock  is  tixedat  S-A,314,:#l..Su. 

The  report  of  the  governor  contains  statements  from  the  different 
Indian  agents  throughout  the  Territory  which  show  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  to  he  much  inprovcdovcr  previous  years  in  education  and 
agriculture.  Industrial  schools  are  maintained  and  the  Indians  are 
taught  along  the  lines  which  best  tit  them  for  earning  their  own  live- 
lihood.     There  are  at  present  in  the  Territory  2(5,4*0  Indians. 

In  closing  liis  report  the  governor  recommends  due  consideration 
by  the  Department  to  Arizona's  claims  to  statehood,  and  an  extension 
of  Mich  aid  as  may  be  practicable  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill 
pending  in  Congress  providing  for  the  admission  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  as  States. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  is  one 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can 
do  no  more  than  direct  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  governor 
in  the  matter. 

The  governor  also  recommends  that  k;  under  the  reclamation  act" 
the  claims  of  Arizona  for  Government  aid  in  irrigation  be  fairly  and 
carefully  considered  and  the  same  extended,  to  the^end  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  Territory  there  shall  be  inaugurated  the   first  of  tho*e 
great   systems  eventually   to  come   from  the  application  of  this  law; 
that  the  salary  of  the  governor  of  Arizona  be  increased  to  a  sum 
commensurate  with   the  duties  required  of  him,  or  at  least  that  the 
sum  allowed  by  law  as  his  salary  shall  be  appropriated   by  the  Con- 
gress: that   the   Indian   school  facilities  in   Arizona  be  increased,  in 
order  to  more  quickly  prepare  the  younger  generation  to  become  self- 
supporting:    that    the    appropriation    for    the    National    Guard  of 
Arizona  be   increased:    that    the    appropriation    for    the    contingent 
expense  of  the  governor's  office  be  increased  sufficiently  to  provide 
additional  clerical  force:  that  upon  the  admission  of  Arizona  to  state- 
hood there   be  set  apart,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a- 
hospital   for  the  aged  and  infirm  miners.  1.50,000  acres  of  land  from 
the  public  domain:  that  an  appropriation   be  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River,  and  the  construction  of  a  levee  from  the 
town  of  Yuma  to  the  Mexican  line,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  culti- 
vated land  by  the  annual   freshets:  that  appropriations  be  made  for 
the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in  cities  in 
this  Territory  when  the  same  can  be  shown  to  be  of  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  General  Government:  that  appropriate  measures  be  taken  by 
the  Interior  Department  looking  to  the  rejuvenation  of  the  depleted 
forest  area   in   this  Territory,  and  that  a  system  of  tree  and  tree-seed 
planting  be  inaugurated  by  the  division  of  forestry. 
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HAWAII. 

The  annual  report  of  Hon.  San  ford  B.  Dole,  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  affairs,  progress,  and 
development  of  the  Territory. 

The  population  of  the  islands  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900,  was 
154,201,  an  increase  of  (54,011  over  that  for  1890,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Hawaiian  authorities;  the  division  of  the  population  as  to  sex, 
nativity,  and  race  was  as  follows:  Males,  106,369;  females,  47,632; 
native  born,  63,231;  foreign  born.  90,780;  foreign  white,  12,749. 

In  1890,  there  were  34,436  Hawaiians,  15,301  Chinese,  and  12,360 
Japanese;  in  1900,  the  census  showed  29,799  Hawaiians,  25,767  Chinese, 
and  61,11 1  Japanese,  indicating  a  marked  decrease  among  the  Hawaiians 
and  a  very  material  increase  among  the  f Japanese  and  Chinese,  due 
largely  to  the  immigration  of  the  latter.  In  1900,  there  were  32,336 
dwellings  in  the  Territory,  with  an  average  of  4.8  persons  to  each,  and 
during  the  same  period  there  were  29,763  private  families  averaging 
3.7  persons  each. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  public  lands  is  stated  to  be  1,772,713 
acres,  valued  approximately  at  $3,569,800.  During  the  year,  97  rights 
of  purchase  lease  were  granted,  covering  6,599.90  acres,  and  aggrega- 
ting in  value  $38,880. 74.  Thirty-three  homestead  leases  were  granted, 
aggregating  136.29  acres,  rights  in  the  latter  case  being  inalienable, 
no  appraisements  were  made. 

One  land  license  was  issued  for  the  conducting  of  surplus  water  from 

Polipoli  spring,  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  Wailuku,  Maui, 

to  a  lower  level  to  be  used  at  advantageous  points  for  supplying  cattle 

with  water,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  development  of  grazing  and 

agriculture,  and  will  result  in  enhancing  the  value  of  the  public  lands 

ofKamaole,  Kahikinui,  and  Kanaio;  two  cash  sales  covering  7.55  acres 

were  made  for  the  sum  of  $940.     Thirteen  general  .leases  were  issued 

covering  periods  of  from  live  to  twenty -one  years,  aggregating  in  area 

53,889.80  acres,  at  a  total  annual  rental  of  $17,460.     The  total  receipts 

of  the  land  office  during  the  year  were  $116,923.18.    There  has  been  an 

increasing  demand  for  small  holdings.     The  surveys  and  subdivisions 

made  during  the  year  cover  a  total  area  of  8,000  acres,  and  average 

from  10  to  50  acres  to  a  lot. 

The  forests  of  Hawaii  generally  occupy  the  higher  elevations  below 
the  frost  line,  and  their  preservation  is  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
They  contain  among  others  a  number  of  beautiful  hard-wood  trees 
suitable  for  furniture  and  interior  finishing  of  houses;  sandal  wood 
and  the  acacia  koa  are  found  in  various  groups  and  are  in  large  demand 
and  bring  high  prices.  Many  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  of  northern 
latitude  have  been  tried  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  generally 
without  success  at  low  elevation;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  experi- 
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merit  will  demonstrate  that  some  varieties  will  do  well  at  higher  eleti-' 
tions.  Extensive  and  destructive  forest  fires  occurred  in  the  district] 
of  Hamakua  during  the  summer;  the  area  burned  over  covering  80,OW 
acres  of  public  and  private  land;  with  the  assistance  of  laborers  ttm\ 
neighl>oring  sugar  plantations  and  a  fortunate  fall  of  rain  the  confla- 
gration was  subdued. 

The  governor  recommends  that  a  forester  connected  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  he  detailed  to  study  the  forests  and  meteor- 
ological conditions  with  reference  to  rainfall,  water  supply,  and  wind' 
exposure  of  the  several  pails  of  the  group  of  islands  and  die  necessity 
of  foresting  areas  now  exposed  and  to  assist  the  Government  in  orgtt- 
izinga  local  forestry  bureau.  The  latter  would  in  a  few  years  become 
self-supporting  and  eventually  contribute  materially  to  the  national 
revenues.  A  forest  reservation  of  74,000  acres  lying  between  Huak- 
lai  and  Maunakea  and  northwesterlv  to  the  sea  was  created  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1IM>2,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  set  aside 
similar  forest  reservations  in  other  localities  as  opportunity  permits. 

There  has  been  a  serious  increase  of  insects  injurious  to  trees  iD 
over  the  Territory.  This  is  attributed  by  experts  to  the  alarming 
decrease  of  indigenous  insectivorous  birds,  and  to  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  forests  have  become  so  enfeebled  by  the  presence  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  by  which  undergrowth  is  destroyed  and  the  surface 
roots  and  lower  trunks  left  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  they  become 
an  easy  prey  to  insect  depredations.  Every  measure  practicable  will 
be  taken  to  eradicate  these  insect  pests. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  islands.  At  the  Government  nursery  alfafa,  red  clover, 
crimson  clover,  teosintc,  sorghum,  buffalo  grass,  blue  grass,  maice, 
and  pcncillcria  have  been  cultivated,  and  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  Hawaiian  and  Samoan  taro  and  yams.  Yields  of  sugar  on 
the  irrigated  plantations  were  12,38S  pounds  per  acre  in  1901,  an 
excess  of  7>,s:>7  pounds  over  those  plantations  depending  solely  upon 
the  rainfall.  During  the  year  720,553,357  pounds  of  sugar  were 
shipped,  as  against  GiM>.s7tJ,:>34  pounds  for  the  previous  year,  an  in 
crease  of  '21U374.123  pounds.  The  average  cost  of  the  production  of  a 
ton  of  sugar  based  upon  reports  from  three  of  the  largest  planta 
tions  was  £41.13. 

Pineapple  cultivation  and  the  canning  of  the  matured  fruit  is  a 
growing  one,  giving  promise  of  great  development.  One  cannery 
has  been  established,  its  product  of  6,2<H)  cases  being  shipped  to  the 
mainland.  This  fruit  has  several  varieties  and  a  wide  range  of  soil 
and  elevation.  Among  the  new  industries  mav  be  enumerated  the 
cultivation  of  sisal,  a  liber  plant  suitable  for  cordage.  Several  hun- 
dred acres  of  sisal,  which  thrives  in  rocky  and  comparatively  barren 
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il,  is  in  successful  cultivation.  The  establishment  of  local  factories 
tor  the  handling  of  this  fiber  is  only  a  question  of  time,  adding  to  the 
Territorial  products  and  furnishing  a  new  demand  for  labor.  The 
castor-oil  bean,  which  has  heretofore  grown  wild  in  different  parts  of 
the  islands  with  great  luxuriance,  is  now  being  cultivated  with  good 
results.  Eighty  acres  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  it  is  estimated,  will  yield 
2  tons  of  beans  to  the  acre.  The  percentage  of  oil  obtained  by 
hydraulic  pressure  is  45  per  cent,  and  by  the  benzine  process  55  per 
cent,  producing  275  gallons  of  oil  per  acre,  worth  in  San  Francisco 
approximately  $261.25. 

Experiments  made  during  the  past  year  on  one  plantation  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vanilla  bean  and  its  preparation  for  the  market 
demonstrate  the  .suitability  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  the  islands 
for  its  production.  Tobacco  has  been  cultivated  in  the  islands  in  a 
desultory  way  for  many  years,  but  the  product  has  never  been  prop- 
erly cured  and  the  question  of  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  is 
still  unsettled.  The  fact  that  tobacco  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 
group  of  islands  is  an  indication  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  thereto, 
and  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  high-grade  Sumatra  tobacco  will 
shortly  be  undertaken  at  the  agricultural  station. 

The  commerce  of  the  islands  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  The  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries  aggregated  in  value  $3,036,583.  The 
total  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  exported 
to  foreign  countries  was  valued  at  $24,793,735,  as  follows:  720.553,357 
pounds  of  raw  sugar,  valued  at  $23,920,113;  1,210,098  pounds  of  coffee, 
valued  at  $126,644:  342,300  pounds  of  rice,  valued  at  $15,422;  fresh 
fruits  valued  at  $66,161;  honey  valued  at  $6,455;  1,099,763  pounds  of 
bides,  valued  at  $78,413;  351,41*  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $38,681, 
and  miscellaneous  merchandise  valued  at  $541,846. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  improvement  of  live-stock  breed- 
ing; the  introduction  of  new  pasture  grasses,  and  the  preserving  and 
restoring  of  such  forest  growth  as  may  be  beneficial  to  grazing  lands. 
There  have  been  slaughtered  for  home  consumption  during  the  year, 
4,9!)8  cattle,  588  calves,  and  8,352  sheep;  the  aggregate  value  being 
$261,116.19.     The  largest  average  weight  of  cattle  from  any  ranch 
was  584  pounds,  and  the  smallest,  282  pounds;  the  average  weight  of 
sheep,  38  pounds. 

Progress  in  educational  matters  has  been  gratifying.  The  public 
schools  of  the  islands  are  143  in  number,  while  the  private  or  inde- 
pendent schools  are  54;  the  total  enrollment  in  all  the  schools  in  the 
Territory  is  17,518.  The  nationality  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  is 
varied,  there  being  no  less  than  eleven  divisions.  There  were  4,903 
Hawaiians  and  2,869  part  Hawaiians,  a  total  of  7,772  children  claiming 
Hawaiian  ancestors.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  children  of  Portuguese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Porto 
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Rh-aii  parentage.  These  races  are  mingled  in  school,  there  being 
Government  school  devoted  to  any  special  race,  and  the  problem 
instructing  them  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 

lT|>  to  the  year  1887  there  were  quite  a  number  of  public 
taught  in  the  Hawaiian  language.    Continued  petitions  from  tbeprati^ 
of  pupils  in  these  schools  resulted  in  their  gradual  convention  n 
English  schools.    The  last  school  taught  in  Hawaiian  was  changed 
un  English  school  in  UMU.    To  instruct  this  heterogeneous  nam 
pupils  the  public  schools  employ  380  teachers  and  the  private 
221*.     This  gives  an  average  of  34  pupils  to  each  public  school 
and  an  average  of  1H  pupils  to  every  teacher  in  private  schools* 
work  in  the  public  schools  is  therefore  much  harder  than  that  in 
private  schools.    The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  iwtntl 
tion,  which  accompanies  the  governor's  report,  embodies  a  dftoiW 
history  of  the  schools  and  affords  very  interesting  reading. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  general  expenses  for  the  fad] 
year  ended  June  30,  1902,  was  $7,498,033.55,  of  which  amonrt] 
$lM.V.M>4«>.!W  has  l>een  drawn,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 
t$.:tift.Htft>.f>ti:  the  receipts  for  the  year  (embracing  a  balance  d 
#7.V.H»4.»7  on  hand  July  1,  1901,  taxes,  $1,658,107.09,  the  remainder 
covering  funds  from  all  other  sources),  was  $2,478,172.81,  and  the 
expenditures  fc>,L>t>2, 030.48,  leaving  a  cash  balance  June  30, 1902,  of 
fcisT.  131.30.  The  property  subject  to  ad  valorem  taxes  according  to 
assessment  appraisements  was,  real  estate,  $62,828,852;  personal  estate, 
$:i7..™.V22ii.  aggregating  *1 10,388,578.  The  total  bonded  indebted^* 
of  the  Territory  is  as  follows:  $1,952,600,  of  which  $985,129.69  is 
to  he  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  remainder, 
$!»:W.!»7o.31,  by  the  Territory. 

The  fire   claims  commission  of  five  persons  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  aet  1T>  of  the  session  laws  of  1901,  being  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  ascertainment  and  payment  of  all  claims  which  may  be  made  by 
persons  whose  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  years  A.  D.  18W 
and  lJioo,  under  orders  of  the  board  of  health,"  began  to  take  evidence 
in  proof  of  sueh  elaims  in  May,  VM)l.     The  number  of  claims  tiled 
was  t».74S,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $3,175,132.90.    All  of  these 
elaims  were  heard  and  ajudieated,  the  aggregate  of  the  awards  amount- 
ing to  $1,473. 17«i.     The   legislature   by  its  said    act   appropriated 
tl,r>oo.noo  for  the  payment  of  sueh  elaims,  limiting  the  expenditure 
to  &">oo,ooo  per  annum,  but  providing  no  means  by  which  the  money 
appropriated  might  he  obtained,  except  that  it  set  apart  the  amount 
due  the  Territorv  from  the  Federal  Government  for  advances  made 
by  the  Territorv  on  account  of  interest  on  that  part  of  the  Hawaiian 
debt  assumed  by  the  United  States  as  a  special  fund  for  a  partial  pay- 
ment of  such  claims.     Such  advances  amount  to  $151,640.79,  and  have 
not  as  yet  l>een  returned  to  the  Territorv  bv  the  Federal  Government. 
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In  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  it  can  not  provide 
the  funds  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  these  claims,  except  by  means 
of  a  loan,  and  that  is  not  permissible  under  the  act  organizing  the 
Territorv. 

The  Congress  having  this  matter  brought  before  it  late  in  the  session, 
gave  it  such  consideration  as  the  pressure  of  other  matters  permitted, 
with  the  result  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto 
Rico  made  a  unanimous  report  recommending  that  an  amendment  be 
made  to  the  House  deficiency  appropriation  bill  appropriating #1,000,000 
for  payment  of  a  part  of  such  awards,  and  authorizing  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  through  the  governor  and  secretary,  to  issue  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $500,000  for  payment  of  the  balance.  The  amendment  was 
passed  without  opposition  by  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  pass  the  House. 
A  bill  providing  substantially  the  same  relief  as  embodied  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  subsequently  favorably  reported  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Kico. 

In  discussing  the  matter  the  governor  states  that  the  efforts  of  the 
government  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  to  suppress  the  plague  epidemic 
were  in  the  public  interests  of  the  United  States.  Such  efforts  cost 
$720,488.07  and  large  un estimated  losses  to  the. business  interests  of 
the  group.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  at  that  time  under  the  control 
and  government  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Immediately 
subsequent  to  the  suppression  of  the  plague  the  act  creating  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  was  enacted,  whereby  Hawaii  lost  its  customs  revenues, 
worth  at  that  time  $1,200,000  per  annum,  or  38.7  per  ee«t  of  its  entire 
current  revenues.  With  these  important  reductions  of  the  public 
income  the  Territory  is  unable  to  meet  its  current  expenses  without 
borrowing;  much  less  will  it  be  able  to  pay  these  awards  or  any 
substantial  portion  of  them  without  prejudice  to  the  general  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs.  He  adds  that  it  is  important  upon  every  con- 
sideration that  the  awards  be  paid  without  delay,  and  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Government  assume  the  whole  payment  thereof. 

Communication  between  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Molokai.  Lanai.  Maui, 
and  Hawaii  has  been  established  by  a  wireless  telegraphy.  The  service 
at  first  was  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  operators,  and  subsequent!}*  broke  down  through  defects  in  some 
°f  the  apparatus.  The  difficulties,  however,  were  successfully  over- 
come, and  the  lines  have  been  in  operation  since  June,  11*02.  All  mes- 
sages transmitted  reached  their  destination,  though  sometimes  in  a 
mutilated  form.  The  system  at  the  present  time  does  not  more  than 
pay  expenses,  and  the  company  has  been  financially  assisted  by  the 
Hisiness  men  of  Honolulu,  who  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  the 
ystem  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  policy  of  the  segregation  of  lepers  on  the  island  of  Molokai 
as  originally  adopted  in  18<>5,  but  was  very  loosely  enforced  up  to 
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l^s»».  during  which  time  there  was  an  apjmrent  iiu-rea.sc*  in  the  numtjer 
of  person^  afflicted  with  the  disease.  Since  1SS7.  however,  tin*  law 
ha*  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  results  show  that  strict  segregation  has 
prevented  the  >prcad  of  the  disease.  During  the  year  132  suspected 
persons  xvere  examined,  si)  were  found  to  have  the  disease,  31  were 
doubtful  cuMs,  and  17  were  discharged.  The  n unifier  of  patient*  at 
the  M'ttlement  on  the  3oth  of  June  was  !»15.  The  death  rate  during 
the  laM  decade  has  greatly  diminished,  a  result  due,  undoubtedly,  in  a 
gnat  measure  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  conditions  at  tbe 
sett  lenient  pertaining  to  the  comforts  of  life  and  care  of  the  sick. 

The  governor  recommends  that  an  expert  forester  Ik?  maintained  in 
the  Territory  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him,  acting  with  the  Ter- 
ritorial irmfriiinriit.  to  organize  and  establish  a  system  for  the  man- 
agement.  conservation,  and  development  of  Hawaiian  forests: 

That  the  pavment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  awards  made  by  the  to 
claims  commission  be  assumed  by  the  I/nited  States;  or,  in  the  alter- 
natixe.  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  being  under  conditions  differing  from 
those  of  anv  other  Territory  of  the  Tnited  States  and  earrvinffonat 
itsoxxn  expen>e  a  system  of  light-houses,  the  dredging  of  harbors,  and 
the  maintenance  of  buoy*,  duties  usually  performed  by  the  Federal 
( mx  eminent,  and  the  expenses  of  these  enterprises,  together  with  the 
pax  ment  of  the  aforementioned  awards  when  taken  with  the  loss  of 
the  tariff  ivvcmn^  fonncrlv  enjoyed  by  Haxvaii,  amounting  at  the 
time  uf  the  inception  of  the  Territory  to  al>out  tfl.^oo.ooo.  being  too 
great  for  tin-  Territory  to  assume,  that  the  customs  receipts  collected 
at  the  port- of  the  Haxvaiiau  Islands  be  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the 
'IVrrilorx  : 

That  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  year  previous  to  a  regular  elec- 
tion tor  Hrlegate  to  ( 'ongress  and  senators  and  representatives  of  the 
local  legislature,  and  before  the  end  of  such  year,  be  made  a  prerequi- 
site to  registration  for  voting  at  such  election,  except  as  to  such  taxe* 
as  may  he  in  lit  igat  ion: 

That  a  Federal  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Federal  court, 
post-otlicc.  and  revenue  oflicials  be  erected  in  Honolulu: 

That  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Federal 
court,  custom  hou>e.  and  post-ollice  be  erected  in  Hilo: 

That  light  houses  be  erected  at  Honolulu  Harbor,  Oahu.  Makapuu 
Point,  <  )ahu.  Kahului,  Maui.Ouna.  Kailua.  Kaxvaihae,  and  Mahukonu. 
Haxvaii:  and  Kalacokalaau.  .Molokai:  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
assume  the  management  of  all  Hawaiian  light-houses: 

That  the  Federal  Government  assume  the  care  of  all  Hawaiian  har- 
bors and  the  work  of  improving  the  same: 

That  a  breakxvater  be  constructed   for  the  protection  and   improve' 
ment  of  Hilo  Harbor.  Hawaii: 

That  the  Hawaiian  silver  coins  be  received   in  exchange  for  Unite* 
States  silver  coin*  of  like  respective  denominations: 
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That  a  limited  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  be  permitted,  con- 
K&Cioned  upon  their  engaging  in  agricultural  work  for  hire  only  during 
ir  stay  in  the  Territory  and  subject  to  deportation  at  their  own 
nse  upon  their  ceasing  to  do  so; 
That  legislation  be  enacted  placing  in  the  executive  of  the  Territory  * 
IMxthority  to  dispose  of  the  waters  belonging  to  the  public  lands,  by 
or  license; 
That  section  80  of  the  "act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Terri- 
y  of  Hawaii"  be  amended  so  that  the  governor  may  suspend  any 
cer 'in  regard  to  the  removal  of  whom  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  is  necessary,  until  the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  Senate, 
-mod  may,  except  in  case  of  the  auditor,  appoint  a  person  to  fill  the 
-office  in  question  pro  tempore  until  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  the 
suspended  officer  is  settled,  or  may  remove  any  of  such  officers.    That 
r  *tti€  tenure  of  office  of  Inspectors  of  Election  be  fixed  at  two  years 
L.  instead  of  four,  as  now  provided  by  the  organic  Act,  section  80,  and 
•    that  the  Governor  be  empowered  to  remove  them  from  office  at  his 
^discretion. 
r  New'  Mexico. 


The  annual  report  of  the  governor,  Miguel  A.  Otero,  shows  mate- 
rial progress  in  all  branches  of  industry  in  the  Territory  and  embodies 
*     detailed  statements  from  all  countv  and  Territorial  offices. 
k       The  population  of  the  Territory,  according  to  the  last  census,  was 
195,310.    The  estimated  population  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1902,  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  registration  returns,  the  vote  fast  at  elections  and 
the  last  annual  school  census,  is  24(5,700,  of  which  12,700  are  Indians. 
The  financial  standing  of  the  Territory  is  stated  as  excellent.     Under 
beneficent  acts  of  recent  legislative  assemblies  it  has  been  possible  to 
accumulate  a  surplus  in  almost  every  fund  in  the  treasury,  enabling 
all  obligations  to  be  promptly  met,  leaving  a  handsome  surplus  to  be 
Used  in  the  reduction  of  the  interest-bearing  debt. 

The  bonded  debt  on  June  1,  1901,  was  $1,180,900,  on  which  there 
was  paid  during  the  past  year  $57,000;  the  bonded  debt  outstanding 
June  1, 1902,  was  $1,123,300.     Since  that  time  sinking  funds  have  accu- 
mulated sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonded  debt  in  the  sura 
of  §89,246.26,  leaving  the  net  bonded  indebtedness  at  this  time  $1,034,- 
053.74.     For  more  than  a  year  past,  it  is  stated,  endeavors  have  been 
made   bv  the   Territory  to   buv  unmatured  bonds  without   success. 
Many  orders  have  been  filed  to  take  up  any  bonds  the  Territory  might 
issue,  and  there  has  been  a  wide  demand  for  countv  and  school-district 
bonds.     The  Territorial  tax  levy  for  all  purposes  is  now  13.99  mills, 
far  below  the  average  in  the  Western  States. 

The  banking  institutions  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  are 
14  national  banks  in  the  Territory,  an  increase  of  4  during  the  past 
year,  one  located  at  Raton  and  the  others  at  the  new  towns  or  Portales, 
Santa  Rosa,  and  Tucumara.     In  addition  there  are  12  banks  operating 
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under  t li« •  Territorial  laws,  a  total  of  2t>  tanking  institutions,  htv- 
ing  ivmhuvi'n  aggregating  nearly  £Iojmojm >o,  with  deposit?*  uf  over 
s7,;»imi.immi. 

In  flu*  line  <»f  industrial  development,  the  governor  states  that  u 
large  and  as  many  a>  wrrr  the  charters  Hied  in  New  Mexico  for  varioui 
industrial  enterprises  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  limi, tbaft 
record  is  exceeded  by  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  oU,  l!*)2, 
which  shows  the  several  eorjM>nitions  eliartenkd  to  numlier  £<>.">.  with* 
total  capital izat ion  of  *Pni.-1mi.i:',o.  Of  the  cor|x>rations  sourguniad 
ll«i  were  for  the  purpose  of  mining,  milling,  and  smelting,  having! 
combined  capitalization  of  sfc7o.nl  7. f>:{0:  t>3  for  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  pursuits,  with  a  capitalization  of  $4.7!H;,.r><N);  f>  hunk,  build- 
ing, and  loan  associations,  with  a  capital  of  Jf4,SH0jHM»;  <»  mil  way  eom- 
panies.  with  a  capital  of  Jfclo,vjr>.uoo  to  construct  S#4  miles  of  new 
road:  1<>  irrigation  and  land  improvement  companies,  with  a  capital- 
ization of  *i\«>l  l  jmmi.  and  lo  iKMievolent  and  charitable  association*. 
Last  year  there  was  a  gain  of  41  in  the  number  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions tiled  over  the  previous  year;  this  year  the  gain  is  55  in  number, 
which  measures  to  some  extent  the  great  forward  strides  New  Mexico 
is  taking. 

( )nc  million  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  and  fifty-four  hundredths  acres  of  the  public  domain  have  been 
entered  under  the  homestead  and  various  Government  hind  laws,  two- 
thirds  <»f  tiie  area  thus  taken  up  being  in  the  counties  of  Colfax.  I'liion. 
Guadalupe.  Santa  Fe,  Lincoln.  Chaves,  and  Otero,  contiguous  to  the 
new  lines  of  railroad. 

The  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  during  the  year  has  judicially 
considered  land  covering  a  large  area  and  now  has  pending  eases 
invol\  in'_!  onl\  1  I  I.T'in.^T  acres.  Since  the  organization  of  this  court 
it  has  adjudicate. I  t'tle  to  lM.ooo.ooo  acres  of  land  claimed  under  vari- 
ous M-ranis.  all  ••!  v.hii-h.  save  something  more  than  a  million  acres,  has 
lirrn  dciermiiu'd  lo  b.-  public  lsiiicl  and  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

I'ndi'r  the  art   «,f  ( "iin'^ress.  June  ^1.  lsus.  donating  a  limited  area 
of  the  public  Inn*!-  to  tin-  benefit  of  the  Territory  for  educational  and 
other  worthy   purp-.M^.  the  Cnited    States  Commission   has  selected, 
located,  and  enteied   f«»r  the  benefit  of   the  various   institutions,  etc. 
s->o  n-'»;.:>>  acres.  i»M-ludintr  T,.».*'»,.»'».i,.'"»  acres  of  saline  lands.     This  act 
0f  Congress  alsc»  apjU-opriated  .".o.onu  acres  each  to  the  following  in- 
stitutions which    have  not  yet   been   established,  viz,  the  miners*  hos- 
pital, instiiute  for  the  blind,  and  the  re  form  school.     It  will  devolve 
upon  the  next  legislative  assembly  to  pass  necessary  laws  establishing 
and  locating  the.se  meritorious  public  institutions. 

It  was  firdv  justice,  the  governor  says,  which  brought  New  Mexico 
this  small  concession  of  the  public  domain,  which  is  as  nothing  whei 
compared  with  tin*  vast  area  of  Government  lands  within  the  Territory 
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in  view  of  present  urgent  needs  for  utilizing  every  possible  avail- 
able resource  for  advancing  the  Territory's  educational  development, 
pre  urges  that  an  additional  grant  of  public  lands  be  made  to  New  Mex- 
There  are  more  than  50,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  within 
borders  of  this  Territory  and  the  area  has  been  largely  increased 
late  years  through  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
rrvate  Land  Claims. 

In  view  of  the  large  area  reverting  to  the  public  domain  by  reason 
the  adjustment  of  titles  by  the  land  court,  it  is  also  recommended 
t  the  Government  provide  some  means  for  having  this  class  of 
tlic  lands  immediately  surveyed  and  subdivided,  to  the  end  that  the 
hool  sections  therein  shall  be  available  at  once  for  leasing  purposes 
der  the  law  above  referred  to,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the  benefits 
J*terived  by  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico  through  this  Congres- 
•ional  donation.     At  the  present  time  a  great  many  applications  for 
l~the  lease  of  such  school  sections  can  not  be  taken  up  by  the  land  com- 
missioner because  these  former  grants  have  not  been  surveyed  and 
subdivided. 

Coincident  with   the   development  of  the  industrial  affairs  in  the 
ierritory,  the  governor  states  that  great  advances  have  been  made 
along  educational  lines.     He  states  that  before  1850  New  Mexico  had 
been  an  outlying  province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  neglected  and  uncared  for  by  either  Government,  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  herself  and  her  own  resources,  to  contend 
against  an  arid  climate,  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  war  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  savage  Indians 
within  her  borders.     Naturally  the  cause  of  popular  education  suffered 
much,  being  at  times  entirely  suspended  in  all  save  a  few  of  the  more 
populous  communities.     But  after  repeated  appeals,  covering  a  period 
of  more  than  forty  years,  Congress,  in  1808,  passed  an  act  donating  to 
the  Territory  lands  for  various  public  institutions,  and  sections  16  and 
36  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.     Long  prior  to  that,  however, 
the  people  of  the  Territory  had  taken  the  subject  in  hand  and  by  legis- 
lative enactment  provided  an  excellent  system  of  public  school  laws, 
supported  by  a  heavier  direct  tax  than  was  ever  laid  in  any  State  or 
Territory  for  the  purpose,  viz,  3  mills  on  the  dollar.     These  laws  have 
teen  materially  improved  from  time  to  time,  until  now  New  Mexico 
has  an  educational  system  that  appeals  to  the  pride  of  every  citizen. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  school  statistics  are  as  follows:  School  popu- 
lation, t>2,8(54;  increase  over  previous  year,  9,85(5,  or  18.  <>  per  cent. 
Enrollment  of  pupils  in  all  schools,  42,925;  average  daily  attendance, 
29,825.  Number  of  schools,  726;  teachers  employed,  1,040.  Number 
of  higher  territorial  institutions,  7;  city  high  schools,  7;  kindergartens, 
4;  private  schools,  6.  The  average  number  of  months  taught  in  all 
schools.  7.35.     Total  salary  paid  teachers,  $412,340.28;  annual  receipts, 
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$*  >.••>. 7*:  :iti nu il  expenditures.  *723.o±s.32;  total  value  of  seh( 
jir«»jH  it\.  J?i'."7!.7*'"J.i'."t.     Knrollment  of  public  schools  propter:  Yt 
lv»:M';.7»'.i:  r>*».  ^..M":  l^M.^.i'i'7:  incitv  schools.  7.243:  in 
sch'N.N.  l,7.'.,M:  in  highei 'Territorial  institutions.  Ho7.     Expended 
ini|trt»vt-!iM-iit"  «»n  |iii^ili«- — t-ti«M»l  projicrty  during  the  year.  &M2,tf  17.1 
Avi-mir»-  iii<intiil\  Hilary  jwid  teachers  in  all  schools.  35.V4.21.     Avenp] 
uiniw:tl  -t.^t  !•!  •••|;ii-:itinir  pupils  in  all  schools,  S17.o7.     Average  monthly j 
Hilary  ]iaiil  t«-ai*h«-r*  in  higher  institutions,  $l(tf-rit».     Average  annul] 
«o-t  ••!  educating  pupiN  in  higher  educational  institutions.  $151*.00. 

The  'j«i!«-i:tl  interest  among  the  jMMiple  in  the  public  schools  is  con-j 
"tantl\  growing  as  the  g«»od  work  accomplished  by  them  is  seen  aid; 
appreciate!  1.  The  educational  association  of  the  Territory  is  a  giwl 
factor  in  thi-  re-|H-ct. 

hi  hi-  rejmrt  ti»  tin*  governor,  the  suiK»rintendent  of  puhlic  instructim 
a^ert-  tliat  New  Mexico  is  now  raising  by  diivct  taxation  of  her  people 
more  uiMiie\  per  capita  for  educational  purposes  than  any  State  in  the 
riiinii.  :in<l  it  is  claimed  that  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  has  l>een  .steadily 
reduced  during  the  past  few  years  until  now  less  than  1£  per  cent  of  the 
Imputation  are  unalik  to  read  and  write,  and  \*%2  per  cent  of  the  people 
now  MM.tk  the  KhLflwh  language. 

Muring  the  paM  two  years  charters  for  many  new  mil  road  corpora-  j 
tion-  ha\e  lieen  tiled  with  the  Territorial  secretary,  the  capitalization 
of  which  amount^  in  the  aggregate  to  £32.&So\,T>oo.  Charters  tiled 
during  the  pa-t  year  call  for  the  construction  of  834  miles  of  new 
road  and  actual  construction  work  is  now  in  progress  u]M>n  more  than 
one  ha! t  of  this  new  mileage.  The  total  railwav  mileage  of  New 
Mexico  i^  now  o\er  :;.o:io  miles,  with  everv  indication  that  it  will 
amount  to  nearlv  d.ono  miles  before  the  close  of  another  vear. 

Following  the  lines  of  this  railroad  development  in  particular.  & 
healthy  flow  of  immigration  has  poured  into  the  Territory  during  the 
pa>t  year,  composed  la  reel  y  of  residents  of  the  central  Western  and 
Northern  States  in  -cardi  of  new  homes,  and  of  m  in  in  if  men  from  the 
colder  regions  of  the  north.  As  a  result  manv  new  towns  have  sprung 
1 1 1 1 < >  life,  and  new  mining  camps  established  which  are  growing  at  a 
health v  rate  and  will  s:»rve  to  add  verv  materiallv  to  the  taxable 
property  of  the  Territory. 

Th"  improved  systems  of  irrigation  upon  which  New  Mexico  has  to 
depend  for  the  multiplication  of  her  useful  land  area  are  developing 
rapidly.  More  than  :-».ooo  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  are  now  lU 
operation  in  the  Territory,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  over #o\nOO,i>*>0* 
Since  the  grant  of  public  lands  by  ('(ingress  the  Territorial  legislutilY< 
has  wisely  encouraged  this  class  of  enterprises  by  giving  special  pfl% 
i leges  to  persons  or  corporations  undertaking  the  reclamation  of  T«-~ 
ritorial  lands  in  tracts  in  any  quantity  up  to  ."><). ooo  acres,  and  ten  su1 
enterprises  are   now  in   hand  which  contemplate  the  bringing  und*- 
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ditch  of  261,000  acres  of  land.  Individual  enterprise  is  also  increas- 
ing the  local  supplies  by  the  erection  of  multitudes  of  windmills, 
pumping  from  artesian  wells  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  These 
prove  the  existence  of  great  bodies  of  water  underlying  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Territory.  To  the  settler  this  means  much,  and  will  add 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  future  possibilities  of  production. 

An  exhaustive  article,  or  rather  series  of  articles,  on  this  method  of 
water  development  appears  in  the  governor's  report  and  indicates  that 
the  most  extraordinary  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  showing  that  a  very  large  area  has  thus  been  brought 
under  cultivation  which  hitherto  was  deemed  of  little  value  as  farm 
land  because  of  the  lack  of  available  surface  water.  It  is  stated  also 
that  true  flowing  artesian  wells  have  thus  far  been  discovered  in  five 
widely  separated  districts  in  New  Mexico,  and  such  discover}'  is  prov- 
ing a  highly  important  factor  hi  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
countrv  bv  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  In  one  district  alone 
125,000  acres  are  now  supplied  with  irrigation  from  artesian  wells. 
The  action  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  national  irrigation  law  is 
commended. 

The  live-stock  industry  is  flourishing.  Grass  and  water  are  abun- 
dant despite  the  late  coming  of  the  annual  summer  rains,  and  the  out- 
look for  the  fall  and  winter  season  is  propitious.  During  the  year 
133.835  head  of  cattle  were  inspected  for  removal  from  the  Territory, 
and  the  revenues  derived  by  beef  raisers  from  such  shipments  were  in 
the  neighl>orhood  of  #3,000,000.  There  are  1,240.237  head  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  Territory.  The  wool  clip  has  passed  the  20,00),  000-pound 
mark  per  annum  and  it  is  selling  at  exceptionally  good  figures.  The 
lamb  crop  in  the  spring  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000  head, 
and  there  are  at  present  on  the  ranges  of  New  Mexico  nearly  5,000,000 
head  of  sheep.  Shipments  for  the  year  were  406,008  head,  which 
were  sold  at  prices  ranging  as  high  as  3£  cents  per  pound,  and  netting 
the  grower  as  high  as  $2.40  per  head.  The  Angora-goat  industry 
te  enjoying  great  prosperity.  At  a  conservative  estimate  the  live 
stock  now  on  the  ranges  of  New  Mexico  has  a  value  of  $40,000,000. 

Mining  for  the  useful  and  precious  metals  has  been  extremely  active 
throughout  the  Territory  during  the  year,  and  a  very  large  area  of 
-oal,  iron,  and  oil  bearing  lands  has  passed  to  private  ownership,  with 
mergetic  operations  inaugurated  for  their  development.  Oil-drill  rigs 
l^e  now  at  work  in  Ave  or  six  different  districts,  with  every  promise 
hat  New  Mexico  will  become  a  producer  of  merchantable  oil  before 
flany  months.  Several  new  and  important  coal  camps  contiguous  to 
be  new  lines  of  railroad  have  been  established,  and  quite  a  number  of 
otable  gold  and  copper  strikes  have  been  made.     The  coal  and  coke 
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industry  gives  employment  to  some  2,U00  peraona,  and  the  mtci 
and  operating  plant*  are  valued  at  9715,000.    The  net  output  for 
coal  mines  for  the  year  was  1,102,04*>  tons,  valued  at  the  mine* 
*1.iH«».s!*s.«mi.    Coke  production  for  the  year  amounted  to  25.012 
valued  at  *5s.:fo7.    (>f  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  the  T 
product  for  the  jiast  year  is  estimated  at  between  six  and  seven 
dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  turquoise  mined  in  New  Mexico  is  in  Hi 
neighborhood  of  #13sjnh). 

The  ini]jortant  industries  at  present  are  the  smelting  of  copper  ui 
load  ores,  with  a  product  valued  at  nearly  f  1,000,000  a  year; 
milling,  with  a  product  valued  at  (551.108;  the  scouring  of  wool,irilk 
#77.*7.*>  as  the  receipts  for  last  year s  work.  Flour  and  gristmill 
numl>er  about  twenty,  and  there  are  numerous  fruit  canneries,  dktiB* 
cries  and  wineries  in  o|ieration.  There  are  81  sawmills  in  the  Terri- 
tory, with  an  invested  capital  of  $160,798,  employing  248  men,  earning 
£su. s;>l  per  year,  whose  annual  product  is  worth  (890,527.  Ofmb 
sawing  .vuhhi  to  Simi.oiio  feet  per  year  there  are  18;  of  mills  stwiif 
;>\  »o j  h  m  >  to  1  .<  h  h  » j  m  k  )  feet  per  year  there  are  4;  of  mills  sawing  1,000,000 
to  ;>jnn)jnhi  fiTt  per  year,  there  are  14.  There  are  18  planing  milk, 
employing  41  people,  who  earn  $18,291  annually,  and  who  prodnee 
$7r>.M5o  worth  of  material  per  year. 

The  numlxT  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  is  12,700,  and  considerable 
progress  has  heen  made  by  them  toward  civilization.  There  are  8 
schools  devoted  solely  to  the  training  of  the  Indian  youth,  in  which 
2.1  s:i  people  wen*  enrolled,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  2,1U. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  is  $252,087,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  school  property  in  the  Territory  is  $351,000.  Special  attention 
is  directed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Department  toward  supplying  the 
Pueblo  Indians  with  i miration  facilities. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  thermal  springs 
of  New  Mexico,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety,  both  hotandcoM, 
in  many  sections  of  the  Territory.     Much  space  is  also  given  to  tlfl 
public  health,  the  remarkable  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  its  effects 
up;n  tuberculosis  and  kindred  diseases.     The  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment   has  officially   recognized   the  sii) priority  of    the  Territory's 
natural  climatic  conditions  by  establishing  Government  sanitariums 
for  the  sick  of  its  military  and  marine  branches  at  Forts  Bavard  and 
Stanton,  respectively,  is  referred  to  in  commendatory  terms,  and  a 
technical  review  of  the  results  thus  far  accomplished  is  given.     Sev- 
eral large  private  sanitariums  are  conducted  at  various  points  through 
out  the  Territory,  and  many  recoveries  of  patients  suffering  from  con- 
sumption, through  the  effects  of  the  pure  air,  altitude,  and  sunshine, 
without  the  use  of  medicine  or  drugs,  are  reported. 

Detailed  reports  are  given  of  the  status  of  the  various  eleemosynary 
Institutions  of  the  Territory,  which  show  New  Mexico  to  be  in  thi? 
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definitely  as  to  the  metes  and  bounds  thereof,  whether  the  land  was 
agricultural  or  timber,  the  quantity  of  timber  standing  as  well  as  dead 
and  down,  and  approximately  the  value  of  the  timber  on  each  tract, 
etc.  The  result  of  the  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was' 
impossible  in  many  instances  to  find  the  monuments  of  the  sevreral  sur- 
veys, owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  surveys  were  made.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  some  of  the  owners  were  dead  and  that  others  had 
left  that  section  of  the  country.  The  superintendent  states  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  required  to  obtain  the  desired  information  is 
such  that  the  service  of  a  competent  surveying  party  would  be  required 
for  at  least  one  year.  The  superintendent  recommends  that  Congress 
be  urged  to  enact  a  law  extinguishing  titles  to  lands  within  the  park 
limits,  for  as  long  as  there  is  private  ownership  of  land  therein  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  off  stock  from  the  grazing  lands  and  to  pro- 
tect the  fish  in  streams  and  lakes. 

There  are  in  the  park  53,931.15  acres  of  patented  lands  and  three 
claims, embracing  327.975  acres,  on  which  patents  have  not  jet  issued. 
The  Department  has  always  recognized  the  rights  of  owners,  trans- 
ferees, or  lessees  of  such  lands  to  use  the  same  for  all  lawful  purposes, 
and  there  has  been  practically  no  interference  in  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  such  property,  except  where  it  was  desired  to  graze  sheep  or  cattle 
thereon  or  cut  and  remove  timber  therefrom,  and  in  such  cases  the 
regulations  recently  issued  for  the  government  of  the  reservation 
make  every  provision.  While  there  has  been  but  little  friction  during 
the  past  year  with  owners  of  this  class  of  lands  and  there  has  been  an 
inclination  on  their  part  to  observe  the  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  reservation,  yet,  judging  from  experience  of  prior  years  in  the 
management  of  the  park,  trouble  may  arise  at  any  time.  I  concur  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  acting  superintendent  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  park  demand  the  elimination  of  all  private  holdings  therefrom,  and 
reiterate  the  recommendation  contained  in  previous  annual  reports 
that  Congress  authorize  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  or  extend  to  the 
national  parks  in  California  so  much  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  4,  1897  (30  Stats.  L.,  30),  as  permits  the  relinquishment  by 
owners  of  tracts  of  land  in  the  several  forest  reservations  and  the 
election  in  lieu  thereof  of  vacant  lands  of  like  value  in  other  localities 
which  are  open  to  settlement.  At  the  tirst  session  of  the  Fifty -seventh 
Congress  a  bill  (H.  R.  14511)  extending  to  the  patented  lands  in  the 
national  parks  of  California  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  4,  1897, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1902, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  thereon  when 
]t  convenes. 

There  are  four  toll  roads,  built  under  the  laws  of  California  and 
°*ned  by  individuals  and  corporations,  leading  into  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  three  of  which  tind  their  termini  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
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State  in  the  Cnion,  as  well  as  from  some  foreign  countries.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  Territory  are  essentially  American,  the  per  cent  of  foreign 
born,  according  to  the  census  of  19<N),  being  but  4  per  cent.  The; 
are  also  intelligent  and  well  educated,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
being  only  H  per  cent.  This,  the  governor  states,  compares  well  with 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  in  much  lower  than  any  other 
Commonwealth  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  value  of  property  as  returned  for  taxation  for  1902  was:  Farm 
lands,  $2>g.614.ti50;  town  property,  $11, «29, 199;  railroads,  $6,339,462; 
moneys  and  credit,  $3,068,273:  other  property,  $29,025,839,  aggre- 
gating $72.(577,423,  indicating,  as  compared  with  the  tax  valuation  of 
$60,4*J4.t>96  for  1901.  an  increase  of  $12,212,727. 

With  a  Territorial  tax  levy  this  year  of  7|t  milk,  as  compared  with 
7±  mills  last  vear,  the  total  amount  of  Territorial  revenue  will  be 
$566,95".  90  for  1902.  This  is  an  increase  of  revenue  of  $113,398.69 
over  1901. 

The  amount  of  cash  in  the  Territorial  treasury  to  the  credit  of  sev- 
eral funds  nggregated  $542,370.87,  of  which  $403,902.17  was  on  deposit 
with  the  Capital  National  Bank  Territorial  depositary,  and  $138,468.70 
with  the  Guthrie  National  Bank,  also  a  Territorial  depository.  Ito 
indebtedness  of  the  Territory  during  that  period  was  $466,950.43, 
which  is  only  about  85  cents  per  capita.  This  amount  includes  the 
bonds  issued  for  educational  purposes  some  years  ago,  aggregating  in 
value  $48,ooo.  The  condition  of  the  revenues  of  the  Territory,  how- 
ever, is  such  that  these  bonds  will  be  redeemed  at  an  earlv  dav. 

Three  million  sixty-eight  thousand  live  hundred  and  two  acres  of 
land  were  tiled  upon  during  the  year,  of  which  606,109.98  acres  were 
homestead  entries  made  by  4,oo7  different  persons.  The  vacant  Gov- 
ernment land  aggregates  3,777,s83  acres,  of  which  over  3,000,000 are 
located  in  Beaver  County.  The  greater  portion  of  this  land  is  best 
adapted  to  grazing,  although  there  are  many  localities  suitable  for 
agriculture.  Two  million  and  tifty-tive  thousand  acres  of  land,set 
aside  by  Congress  for  Territorial  purposes,  are  now  under  lease,  the 
income  therefrom  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $300,000.  Under  the 
present  system  the  lessee  is  guaranteed  renewal  of  the  lease  on  its 
expiration  for  another  term  without  competition.  The  rentals  are  not 
excessive,  and  the  leaseholds  are  generally  regarded  as  valuable  prop- 
erty. The  net  proceeds  from  land  leases  during  the  year  was 
S435.915.N5. 

Education  in  Oklahoma  is  general,  and  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  people  has  been  phenomenal.  The  public  school  system,  which 
embraces  rural  districts,  consists  of  primary  and  intermediate  grades; 
the  secondary  school,  including  the  high  school  and  the  university 
preparatory  school;  the  normal  schools,  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college,  and  the  university. 
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The  schools,  the  governor  states,  are  well  housed.     From  the  very 

beginning  the  settlers  had  an  ambition  to  build  schoolhouses.  The 
onlv  Territorial  bonds  ever  issued  were  issued  to  build  Territorial 
schools.  Almost  the  only  bonds  issued  by  the  municipal  organizations 
have  been  for  the  same  purpose.  Even  in  the  new  country  over  100 
schoolhouses  have  been  built.  Most  of  them  %are  good,  substantial 
structures  and  are  ornaments  to  the  countrv. 

There  were  taught  during  the  year  2,278  schools,  with  an  aggregate 
enrollment  of  116,971  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  62,798. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  aggregated  2,503,  to  whom  there 
was  paid  as  salaries  $502,277.65;  217  schoolhouses  were  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $131,958.72;  1,802  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  common 
schools.  There  was  apportioned  among  the  various  counties  as  a  ter- 
ritorial school  fund,  $267,105.14.  The  Territory  offers  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  through  her  several  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
not  onlv  to  her  own  students,  but  to  those  in  the  Indian  Territory  as 
veil.  There  is  a  universitv  located  at  Norman,  two  normal  institu- 
tions  at  Alva  and  Edmond,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at 
Stillwater,  an  agricultural  and  normal  university  for  colored  students 
at  Langston,  and  a  university  preparatory  school  at  Tonkawa.  Be- 
sides the  institutions  of  learning  indicated,  there  are  many  sectarian 
and  private  schools  and  colleges.  The  Government  maintains  an 
industrial  school  for  Indians  at  Chilocco  and  the  following-named 
boarding  schools:  Absentee,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Fort  Sill,  Kaw, 
Osage,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Ponca,  Rainy  Mountain,  Cantonment,  Red 
Moon,  Riverside,  Sauk  and  Fox,  and  Seger. 

Certain  religious  denominations  maintain,  in  addition  to  the  Govern- 
ment schools,  the  following  missions:  St.  Patrick's  (Catholic),  Mary 
Gregory  Memorial  (Presbyterian),  Cache  Creek  (Reform  Presbyter- 
ian), and  Methvin  (Methodist  Episcopal  South). 

At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  county  in  Oklahoma  that  has 
no  railroad.  The  following  lines  of  railroad  are  now  in  operation  in 
the  Territory:  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
*nd  Pacific,  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf,  Blackwell,  Enid  and 
touthwestern,  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient,  and  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  following  are  being  built,  and  will  doubtless  be  in  operation  in 
the  near  future:  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  Denver,  Enid  and 
^ulf,  Arkansas  Valley  and  Western,  Fort  Smith  and  Western,  and 
JUthrie,  Shawnee  and  Colgate. 

The  railway  mileage,  as  returned  for  taxation  in  March,  was  1,413.23 
uiles  of  main  track  and  178.55  miles  of  side  track. 

Fully  500  miles  of  railway  have  been  built  in  the  Territory  during 
he  past  year.     A^ch  is  under  construction,  and  more  miles  will   be 
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completed  within  tho  next  twelve  months  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
torv  of  tlu1  Territorv. 

There  wen*  .shipped  from  the  Territorv  0,442  carload*  of  cattle, 
1S..V.I8  carloads  of  wheat,  2 lo  carloads  of  corn,  308  carloads  of  oats 
<>5  carloads  of  castor  beans,  2,252  carloads  of  hogs,  709  carloads  of 
cotton  seed.  1.2o«*  carloads  of  hay,  4,842  carloads  of  flour,  3H1  car 
loads  of  hordes  and  mules,  1,840  carloads  of  other  mill  stuffs,  and 
lf»4.«M:-i  hales  of  cotton. 

There  wen*  shipped  into  the  Territory  1,091  carloads  of  farm 
machinery,  237  carloads  of  vehicles,  1,802  carloads  of  flour,  2,883  car- 
loads of  emigrant  goods,  and  7,225  carloads  of  coal. 

The  above  does  not  include  shipments  into  the  Territory  hy  the 
Choctaw  Railroad. 

Oklahoma  annually  exports  thousands  of  carloads  of  wheat  and  flour 
to  the  markets  of  Kurope  and  South  America,  much  of  it  going  by  the 
direct  route  via  (ialveston  rather  than  the  long  haul  to  the  Atlantic 
sea hoard. 

Vegetation  of  everv  character  thrives  luxuriantlv,  and  abundantly 
repays  cultivation.  The  leading  crops  of  both  the  North  and  the 
South  glow  here  side  by  side  in  perfection,  thus  evidencing  the  perfect 
adaptability  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  cotton, 
wheat  and  tobacco,  oats  and  castor  beans,  rye  and  sugar  cane. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  has  continued  and  developed 
the  work  of  investigation  of  agricultural  matters  committed  to  it. 
The  unusual  conditions  incident  to  a  drv  season  were  utilized  in  the 
making  of  investigations  having  a  bearing  on  overcoming  the  effects 
of  the  drought  and  using  the  short  crops  of  feed  and  forage  to  best 
advantage.  Field  experiments  are  being  carried  out  with  various 
products,  and  animal  diseases  studied  by  the  station.  Four  bulletins 
and  the  annual  report  were  issued  during  the  year,  in  editions  of  20.0(H) 
copies  of  each,  and  distributed  to  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
farmers  and  to  those  residing  elsewhere  who  request  them. 

The  largest  acreage  of  the  Territory  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat,  the  winter  variety  being  generally  raised,  the  yield  being  from 
25  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  corn  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  that  sown  to 
wheat:  grain  tests  well,  *»2  to  *>4  pounds  to  the  bushel  not  being 
unusual. 

Improved  farms  are  in  demand  in  Oklahoma.  The  large  number  of 
real  estate  transfers  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  with  an 
average  of  £l»5.41).  shows  a  meritorious  appreciation  of  values.  There 
was  listed  for  taxation  f>.:~>44,(U>:>  acres  of  farm  land,  an  increase  of 
1,7U2.*15  acres  over  11M>1. 

Oklahoma  was  primarily  a  stock-raising  country.  Its  vast  prairies 
covered  with  abundance  of  nutritious  grass,  its  streams  of  pure  water 
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lations.     Not  a  single  case  of  violation  of  the  regulations  by  anjT  tourist 
who  was  a  member  of  one  of  their  parties  was  reported. 

Special  notices  were  posted  in  the  park  prohibiting  the  cutting  of 
bark  from  the  Giant  Sequoias.  This  special  form  of  vandalism,  the 
superintendent  states,  appears  to  be  common  with  a  certain  class  of 
tourists  who  have  the  relic  mania.  He  recommends  an  additional  para- 
graph to  the  regulations  prohibiting  dogs  in  the  park,  as  they  scare 
squirrels,  quail,  grouse,  and  other  small  game,  and  run  deer.  If  dogs 
are  excluded  from  the  reservation,  along  with  tire  anus,  the  game  may 
not  only  increase  in  numbers,  but  also  become  as  tame  as  possible. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  tourist  travel  over  the  Old  Colony 
Jlill  road  to  and  through  the  Giant  Forest  will  increase  from  jTear  to 
Tear  as  the  road  is  extended  and  the  park  becomes  better  known,  and 
he  therefore  regards  it  as  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent  the  forests 
from  being  destroyed  by  fire;  this  can  only  be  done  by  properly 
impressing  on  the  tourist  public  the  danger  of  a  neglect  of  the  regula- 
tions regarding  fire. 

Work  on  the  road  to  the  Giant  Forest  of  Sequoias,  the  principal 
attraction  in  this  park,  was  resumed  at  an  early  day  after  getting  the 
road  force  together.  The  work  on  this  road  during  the  season  of  1901 
had  been  completed  to  beyond  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge,  from  which 
point  it  was  resumed  during  the  present  year.  A  large  quantity  of 
solid  rock  was  encountered  during  the  work,  but  was  quickly  passed, 
and  on  October  12,  1902,  two  miles  of  road  had  been  completed,  and 
for  a  similar  distance  the  road  had  been  cleared  for  active  work.  He 
states  that  one  not  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  countrv  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  can  not  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  expense 
attending  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  at 
least  another  3'ear's  work  will  be  required  before  it  can  enter  the  Giant 
Forest.  When  completed  to  the  latter  point,  he  suggests  that  it  be 
continued  in  a  circular  direction  in  the  forest  to  embrace  all  the  points 
°f  interest  therein,  and  recommends  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  park. 

In  previous  years  the  tools  used  in  road  work  have  been  stored  each 
winter  at  Three  Rivers,  being  hauled  down  the  mountain  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  up  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  order  to 
obviate  this,  cabins  were  constructed  at  Watson's  Spring,  Old  Colony 
Mill,  and  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge.  These  cabins  also  serve  not  only 
as  temporary  shelter  for  the  rangers  during  mountain  storms,  but 
lr*  case  of  small  repairs  the  tools  will  be  at  hand  for  their  use. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Department,  steps  were  taken 
toward  ascertaining  the  approximate  value  of  patented  lands  within 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  park,  together  with  the  probable  market 
value  of  different  kinds  of  timber  standing  or  down,  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  reaching  an  approximation  of  the  total  value  of  the  pat- 
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and  penitentiary.  The  Territory,  however,  is  powerless  to  locate  or 
erect  any  public  buildings,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has,  by 
legislative  act,  prohibited  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  Territory. 
This  should  Ih»  remedied  at  an  early  day. 

While  Oklahoma  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  agricultural  and 
stock  country,  yet  the  cities  have  grown  to  such  proportions  that  they 
are  not  without  manufacturing  industries,  many  of  which  will  com- 
pare  favorably  with  like  establishments  of  older  and  larger  cities. 
There  are  231  manufacturing  establishments  employing  3,051  hands, 
and  135  wholesale  establishments  employing  959  hands.  There  are  in 
the  Territory  228  elevators,  having  a  combined  capacity  of  2,857,000 
bushels,  and  48  flouring  mills,  having  an  aggregate  daily  capacity  of 
s,7f>o  barrels. 

There  are  20  cities  of  the  first  class  in  the  Territory,  5  having  been 
iiicoi']>o rated  during  the  past  year.  Assessed  value  of  town  property 
is  $11,(>2SMNS.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  erected  in  the 
cities  and  towns  734  business  buildings,  and  141  are  now  in  course  of 
construction;  3.JS02  residences  have  been  erected,  and  552  are  in  course 
of  construction. 

Then*  have  been  completed  7  waterworks  systems,  3  electric-light 
plants.  <i  school  buildings,  11  churches,  many  miles  of  street  grading 
and  paving,  and  several  court-houses  and  telephone  exchanges. 

Forty -three  tire  and  tornado  insurance  companies  wrote  $34,977,797 
of  insurance,  collected  $55(5,251.34,  and  paid  $169,113.47  in  losses. 

Twenty-one  life  insurance  companies  licensed  to  do  business  in 
the  Territory  wrote  $5.(>35.993.09  of  insurance  in  1901,  collected 
$280.(557.25,  and  paid  $(>2,484.51  in  losses. 

There  was  also  $12,898,^52.37  of  miscellaneous  insurance  written 
by  fidelity,  accident,  and  casualty  companies,  upon  which  was  collected 
$1(55.115.5!)  and  Si  hi, 725. 15  paid. 

Seventeen  fraternal  insurance  companies  wrote  $11,172,650.  col- 
lected $114,s4o.5o  in  assessments,  and  paid  $88,767.82  in  losses. 

The  various  churches  in  the  Territory  have  a  membership  of  over 
8H.OO0.  and  the  value  of  church  property  is  given  as  $912,824. 

The  business  of  the  courts  has  always  been  transacted  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  but  the  increase  in  population  necessitated  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  districts  from  5  to  7. 

There  were  docketed  4,07s  cases  during  the  year,  and  3,940  were 
disposed  of.  The  total  number  of  cases  on  the  docket  June  30,  1902 
was  3,sss. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  statehood  the  governor  reports  that 
in  his  judgment'  Oklahoma  is  in  every  respect  qualified  to  take  a  place 
among  the  States  of  the  Union;  that  in  population,  wealth,  and  edu- 
cation  it  is  eminently  fitted  for  immediate  statehood,  and  that  no 
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reasonable  argument  can  be  made  against  such  action,  while  the  Terri 
tory  has  a  vast  array  of  logical  arguments  in  favor  of  its  early 
admission. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  is  one 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can 
do  no  more  than  direct  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  governor 
in  the  premises. 

Porto  Rico. 

Commissioner  of  the  interior  for  Porto  Rico. — Section  24  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1900,  entitled  "An  act  tempo- 
rarily to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and 
for  other  purposes,-'  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  shall  superintend  all  works  of  a  public 
nature,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  public  buildings,  grounds,  and  lands,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  execute  such  requirements  as  may  be 
imposed  by  law  with  respect  thereto,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law,  and  make  such  reports  through  the  governor  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  require,  which  shall  annually  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  for  Porto  Rico  suc- 
cinctly states  the  condition  of  the  work  in  the  island  under  his  super- 
vision. During  the  year  the  legislative  assembly  has  added  to  his 
duties  the  control  of  the  bureau  of  docks  and  harbors,  for  the  proper 
enforcement  of  harbor  regulations,  the  collection  of  fees  and  fines, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  island  ports.  This  bureau  has  been  organ- 
ized under  conditions  that  promise  well  for  its  future  success,  and  is 
destined  to  grow  in  importance  and  value  as  the  commerce  of  the 
island  increases  in  volume. 

The  Congress,  on  July  1,  1902,  passed  an  act  which  authorized  the 
President  to  make,  within  one  year  after  the  approval  of  the  act,  such 
reservation  of  public  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  United  States 
in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  for  military,  naval,  light-house,  marine 
hospital,  post-offices,  custom-houses,  United  States  courts,  and  other 
public  purposes  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  providing  that  all 
remaining  public  lands  and  buildings,  not  including  harbor  areas  and 
navigable  streams  and  bodies  of  water  and  the  submerged  lands  under- 
lying the  same,  be  granted  to  the  government  of  Porto  Rico,  to  be 
held  or  disposed  of  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  said  island. 
The  enactment  of  this  law,  it  is  stated,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico,  both  on  account  of  the  evidence  it  offered  of  the 
continuation  of  a  liberal  policy  toward  the  island,  and  as  presenting 
the  means  for  a  just  and  speedy  solution  of  all   matters  relating  to 
public  lands  *and  buildings.     All  the  properties  involved  have  been 
carefully  located,  described,  and  the  history  of  each  noted,  and  the 
several  Departments  of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  asked  to 
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express  their  wishes  concerning  the  lands  at  present  occupied  by  or 
needed  for  their  accommodation. 

The  key  to  prosperity  in  the  island  is  good  roads  and  bridges:  road 
building,  however,  in  Porto  Rico  is  not  an  easy  task  nor  a  project  to 
be  quickly  performed.  The  mountainous  character  of  the  interior 
makes  the  location  of  roads  difficult  and  their  construction  costlv  and 
slow.  Sudden  and  torrential  rains  cause  great  landslides,  ruinous 
washouts,  and  vexatious  destruction  of  bridges,  and  culverts  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Every  road,  therefore,  becomes  a  problem  in  itself, 
experience  in  another  locality  counting  for  but  little  in  its  construction. 

At  the  last  session  the  legislative  assembly  abolished  the  board  of 
public  works,  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  public 
roads  in  lieu  thereof.  It  divided  the  island  into  7  road  districts,  and 
set  aside  25  per  cent  of  the  municipal  taxes  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  roads,  applying  it  directly  to  country  roads  and  trails  not 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  insular  authorities.  A  wise  and  econom- 
ical expenditure  of  the  revenues  obtained  for  this  purpose  will  prove 
of  great  l>enctit  to  interior  communities.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  and  ten  one-hundredths  kilometers  of  macadam  roads  were  main- 
tained and  cared  for.  Gf  this,  284  kilometers  were  constructed  by  the 
Spanish  Government  and  140  by  this  Government.  Over  20,000  men 
in  addition  to  the  regular  force  of  the  office  and  a  large  number  in  the 
employ  of  road  contractors  were  engaged  in  road  work  as  laborers. 

Of  the  27  public  buildings,  for  which  special  appropriation  has  been 
made,  only  14  were  taken  charge  of  and  more  or  less  repaired;  the 
remainder  were  principally  custom-houses.  As  to  these,  the  United 
States  customs  service  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  hesitated  to  accept 
insular  assistance.  Six  hundred  and  twenty -eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents  were  expended  in 
the  management  of  the  bureau  of  public  works  and  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  the  Spanish  laws  for  public  works,  which  are 
still  in  force,  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  exercises  supervision 
over  works  of  a  public  nature  to  be  constructed  under  franchises  or 
concessions  granted  to  private  corporations  and  by  municipalities, 
which  supervision  embraces  examination  and  approval  of  plans  and 
projects  and  the  inspection  of  the  works  while  under  construction. 
Action  was  taken  on  the  following  franchises: 

Franchise  granting  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop  the  right  to  establish  and  run  an  electric 
street  railway  in  the  eitv  of  Ponce  and  lietween  Ponce  and  Ponce  Plava,  dated  Feb- 
ruary  27,  1901.  Plans  were  submitted  and  approved.  Work  began  May  27,  1901, 
and  the  line  to  the  Playa  was  opened  to  the  public  in  May,  1902.  That  through  the 
citv  is  still  under  construction. 

Franchise  granted  the  Guanica  Land  Company  to  use  certain  waters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  to  construct  a  wharf  in  ( Juanica  Bay,  and  to  construct  and  operate 
a  private  railway  along  certain  portions  of  the  harbor  of  Guanica,  dated  March  19? 
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KflOl.     Plans  for  the  wharf  were  submitted  and  approved,  and  the  wharf  baa  been. 
ponstruL It'll.     No  other  plans  have  been  submitted. 

Franchise  granted  the  "Compania  tie  lus  Ferrocarriles  de  Puerto  Rico"  the  right 
ft  a  spur,  or  branch  track,  not  to  exceed  80  meters  in  length,  upon  the 
in  road,  dated  May  15,  1902.  This  track  was  laid  and  inspected  under 
n  from  this  bureau. 

;  Gratifying  improvement  is  shown  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
»lth,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  people.  The  record  of  vital 
Statistics  accompanying  the  report  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
.  number  of  deaths  and  freedom  from  epidemics  of  all  kinds. 

The  agricultural  development  of  the  island  has  been  satisfactory. 
In  lftOl  the  area  of  the  sugar-cane  fields  amounted  to  91,000  acres  and 
the  crop  produced  was.  approximately,  95,850  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  for  the  present  year  will  be  105,000  tons  of  sugar. 
With  the  establishment  of  some  large  new  factories  the  plantations 
are  considerably  increasing,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  few  years 
the  sugar  product  of  the  island  will  Ire  twice  as  much  as  at  present. 

The  area  covered  at  present  by  producing  coffee  trees  aggregates, 
approximately,  lCti.ODO  acres,  yielding  annually  an  average  of  24,230 
tons.  The  work  of  restoring  these  groves,  which  suffered  greatly 
from  a  hurricane  in  1899,  has  made  substantial  progress  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  if  the  weather  is  favorable  the  next  crop  will  not 
1  be  far  from  the  average  amount  above  mentioned. 
i  The  tohacco  crop  was  considerably  increased  in  1901  and  aggregated, 
approximately,  4,000  tons.  For  the  crop  which  is  still  being  reaped 
plantations  were  extended  over  districts  in  which  it  had  never  been 
before  grown,  as  far  as  seed  was  available  and  there  was  possible 
transportation.  The  present  crop,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  largest 
the  island  has  ever  known. 

Plantains,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  rice,  be 
Oiinor  fruits  yielded  good  crops.  Many  orange  and  ol 
have  been  planted  and  are  now  doing  well. 

During  the  year  52  applications  for  mining  conces 
s*dered,  30  granted.  14  canceled,  and  1  withdrawn,  let 
**»  the  30th  of  June.  1902.     There  are  at  present  80 
'*"on,  copper,  gold,  salt,  and  other  minerals  in  force.     1 
tion,  however,  of  one  or  two  gold  placers  and  salt  wo 
sions  are  not  in  operation.     The  rent  accruing  to  the  i 
from  these  concessions  amounted  to  $3,589.70.     The  w 
on  some  gold  placers  in  Corozal  has  not  shown  that  they  are  rich 
enough  to  be  worked,   but  the    prospectors  are  not  discouraged. 
Deposits  of  valuable  iron  ore  have  been  discovered.     This  ore  is  of  the 
first  quality,  and  exists  in  large  quantities.     Some  copper  and  lead  ore 
of  good  quality  have  been  located,  but  investigations  have  not  yet  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  such  deposits. 

Eleven  hundred   and  seventy  kilometers  of  telegraph   line   were 
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operated  by  the  bureau  of  insular  telegraph,  of  which  140  kilometers 
wan  new  wire  fixed  in  place  during  the  year.  Twenty-nine  offices 
were  necessary  to  properly  handle  the  business. 

The  matter  of  establishing  communication  between  Porto  Rico  and 
the  outlying  island  of  Vieques  was  given  considerable  study.  A 
system  of  visual  signaling  was  finally  determined  upon  and  estab- 
lished in  June,  terminal  stations  being  located  at  Isabel  II,  Vieques, 
and  at  Fajardo  light,  connecting  the  latter  named  place  with  the 
insular  telegraph  land  lines.  The  instruments  used  for  transmission 
of  messages  by  night  are  known  as  acetylene  flash  lanterns.  The 
instrument  used  for  transmission  of  messages  by  day  is  the  heliograph, 
of  the  pattern  used  by  the  United  States  Signal  Corps. 

To  meet  the  prospective  demands  for  operators  as  the  bureau 
extends  its  mileage  of  lines,  a  school  has  been  established  for  girls 
wherein  they  can  be  taught  the  art  of  telegraphy.  The  fact  that  this 
step  met  with  favor  is  attested  by  the  numerous  applications  received 
for  admission  to  the  school  from  young  ladies  from  all  parts  of  the 
island.  The  school  opened  on  the  30th  of  June,  1902,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  25,  that  being  the  greatest  numl>er  of  students  the  rooms  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  would  accommodate. 

Commercial  messages  handled  over  the  insular  telegraph  lines  dur- 
ing the  year  aggregated  192,028,  the  cash  receipts  therefrom  was 
$23,054.<>7,  an  increase  of  $2,075.37  over  the  previous  year. 

Appended  to  the  report  are  detailed  statements  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  the  president  of  the  superior  board  of  health, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  mines,  and  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  bureau  of  insular  telegraph. 

Commissioner  of  education  for  Porto  Rico. — Section  25  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  12, 1900,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily 
to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  coinmiHMioner  of  education  shall  Hui>erintend  public  instruction  throughout 
Porto  Rico,  and  all  disbursement*  on  account  thereof  must  be  approved  by  him;  and 
he  shall  i>erforni  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  make  such 
reports  through  the  governor  as  may  l>e  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  annually  Ix?  transmitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Samuel  MeCune  Lindsay,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion  for  Porto   Rico,  is   a   very  full  presentation  of  the  status  of 
education  in  the  island.     The  scholastic  vear  1901-1902  commenced 
September  30,  1901,  with  7*0  schools  open,  82,302  pupils  enrolled,  and 
829  teachers,  and  terminated  June  30,  1902,  with  874  schools  open, 
40,993  pupils  enrolled,  and  923  teachers,  indicating  an  increase  of  19.2 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  schools,  21.2  per  cent  in  pupils,  and  20.2  in 
teachers.     The  enrollment  varies;  it  reached  42,187  in  the  spring  of 
1902;  59,096  different  children  were  in  the  schools  at  some  time  during 
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the  year.  To  this  figure  should  be  further  added  2,767  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  high,  normal,  and  special  schools,  making  a  grand  total  of 
61,863  pupils  in  all  grades  of  schools  during  the  year,  or  19.2  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  school  age,  and  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  island.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  30,160,  or  79.71 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment;  the  per  cent  of  colored  pupils  in  the  total 
enrollment  was  29,  while  the  colored  teachers  were  8  per  cent  of 
the  total  teaching  force.  The  total  number  of  American  teachers 
employed  during  the  year  was  102  out  of  a  general  total  of  938.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  male  teachers  constituted  64  per  cent  of 
the  entire  body  of  teachers. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  insular  school  buildings  is  $229,000;  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  631  school  buildings  in  use,  126  in  towns 
and  487  rural.  The  average  cost  of  schools  per  pupil  enrolled  was 
$9.42,  and  per  pupil  attending  $14.12.  Colored  and  white  children 
attend  the  same  schools. 

The  insular  department  of  education  has  built  a  number  of  one-room 
frame  agricultural  or  rural  schools  throughout  the  island,  costing  on 
an  average  §1,667.67  each,  and  will  continue  to  replace  the  old  unsuit- 
able buildings  by  those  of  its  own  design;  the  photographs  accompany- 
ing the  report  amply  show  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
Other  buildings,  both  frame  and  of  brick,  for  graded  schools,  from 
two  to  ten  rooms  each,  have  been  built  in  the  various  towns;  they  num- 
ber 17,  and  cost  about  $140,000,  exclusive  of  plans  and  supervision. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  one  large  normal  school  building  has 
been  completed  and  38  public  schools,  the  expenses  being  taken  from 
an  allotment  of  $250,000,  of  which  $25,000  has  been  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  equipping  an  industrial  school  in  Ponce.  A 
number  of  other  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  or  are  being 
planned,  for  which  $150,000  has  been  appropriated  out  of  the  fund 
allotted  to  the  island  for  education. 

Over  $38,000  was  expended  for  text-books  and  school  supplies  and 
$29,000  for  furniture,  during  the  year,  nearly  9,000  new  school  desks 
were  procured  and  tixed  in  place.  About  two-thirds  of  the  text-books 
are  in  Spanish,  as  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  is  conducted  entirely 
in  that  language  and  they  constitute  more  than  half  the  schools  of  the 
island. 

The  aim  is  to  have  all  the  teachers  learn  English  eventually,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  use  English  text-books,  and  inducements  for  the 
teachers  to  learn  English  generally  meet  with  willing  response.  It  is 
proposed  to  place  a  premium,  such  as  higher  salary,  upon  the  work  of 
a  native  teacher  who  uses  English.  More  American  teachers,  who 
should  be  earnestly  devoted  to  their  work,  should  be  engaged  at  a 
minimum  salary  of  $600;  at  present  the  average  paid  is  $450  a  yea 
The  report  shows  that  increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  instru 
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tion  in  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools,  and  the  appended  statement  of 
Mr.  F.  X.  Pennock,  an  expert  on  the  subject,  contains  valuable  sug 
gestions,  which  the  insular  department  will  adopt.  This  branch  of 
instruction  has  been  made  the  subject  of  lectures  to  teachers  by  Mr. 
Pennock,  the  programme  of  which  is  given. 

Industrial  education  is  also  receiving  marked  attention.  Practical 
artisans,  competent  to  teach,  are  to  be  employed  to  give  instruction  in 
these  schools,  whose  graduates  will,  it  is  intended,  be  able  to  earn 
their  own  living  at  different  trades.  A  building  is  under  construction 
in  Ponce  for  an  industrial  school,  to  cost  $25,000,  while  in  other  cities 
suitable  quarters  have  been  rented.  A  number  of  night  schools  and 
kindergartens  have  also  been  established,  the  latter  arousing  much 
enthusiasm.  The  work  of  the  normal  school  has  been  extended  so  as 
to  include  a  series  of  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  island  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  an  interest  in  normal  education  and  the  public 
schools.  This  work  was  furthered  by  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  James 
Earle  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  and  Dr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  both  of  these  gentlemen  giving 
addresses  at  various  places. 

The  commissioner  states  the  needs  of  his  department  by  explaining 
that  there  are  60,000  children  enrolled,  while  there  must  be  350,000 
children  of  school  age  in  the  island,  of  whom  300,000  ought  to  be  in 
school.  To  provide  for  them  properly  would  require  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $3,000,000,  a  sum  exceeding  the  total  revenues  of  the 
island  by  7)0  per  cent.  The  present  budget  is  $532,000,  which  the 
commissioner  declares  should  be  increased  next  year  to  §750,000  at 
least.     The  total  expenditures  for  11*01-1902  were  $±64,478.67. 

INSPECTORS  OF  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1104).  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint,  at  an  annual  compensation  of 
$2,<MK)  each,  a  mine  inspector  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  wherein  were  located  coal  mines,  the 
aggregate  annual  output  of  which  would  be  in  excess  of  1,000  tons 
per  annum.  Appropriation  is  now  made  annually  by  Congress  for 
two  such  inspectors — one  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  other  of  the 
Territorv  of  New  Mexico. 

« 

Indian  Territory. — William  Cameron,  the  mine  inspector,  reports 
that  there  has  been  considerable  activitv  in  the  coal  fields  in  the 
Indian  Territorv  and  the  output  of  coal  has  been  greater  than  the 
preceding  year. 

Careful  and  thorough  inspections  were  made  of  each  and  even*  mine 
in  the  Territory:  where  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means 
of  escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
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1,621  entered  the  park  with  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Transpor- 
tation Company,  30±  with  Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Haynes,  1,681  with 
W.  W.  Wylie,  and  the  balance,  122  people,  were  campers. 

The  acting  superintendent  suggests  the  advisability  of  permitting; 
competition  in  the  boat  business  on  the  lake;  that  the  beauties  and. 
ittractions  of  this  body  of  water  would  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  many 
tourists  if  the  transportation  facilities  thereon  were  better.  He  also' 
expresses  the  opinion  that  if  a  tour  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  is  to  be 
aiade  a  part  of  the  regular  transportation  service  in  the  park,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  a  larger  boat  or  more  small  ones  on  the  lake,  as  the 
boat  now  in  use  is  entirely  too  small  to  carry  with  safety  and  comfort 
a  large  number  of  passengers. 

A  new  geyser  broke  out  in  the  Norris  Basin  on  January  3,  1902r 
and  has  continued  to  play  with  considerable  regularity  since  that  time. 
The  Monarch  Geyser,  also  in  Norris  Basin,  ceased  to  play  sometime 
during  the  month  of  August,  and  a  new  vent  for  this  geyser  broke  out 
a  few  yards  up  the  hill  from  the  old  one.  The  Roaring  Mountain 
appears  to  be  much  more  active  this  year  than  it  has  been  for  some- 
time past. 

The  acting  superintendant  again  recommends  that  the  post  of  Foil 
Yellowstone  be  increased  to  a  four-troop  post,  and  that  it  be  garri- 
soned by  the  troops  of  two  different  regiments,  so  that  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  the  troops  the  movements  could  be  so  arranged  as 
to  leave  half  of  the  old  men  in  the  park  to  take  care  of  it  until  the  new 
detail  had  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  the  park  and  their  new 
duties.  Changes  during  the  past  season  have  resulted  in  there  being 
three  different  sets  of  men  guarding  the  park  within  four  months, 
which  has  rendered  the  matter  of  properly  caring  for  it  during  the 
tourist  season  a  difficult  problem.  The  post  has  been  improved  by  the 
planting  of  lawns  about  the  officers'  houses  and  in  front  of  the  men's 
quarters.  An  electric-light  plant  for  the  use  of  the  post  is  now  being 
constructed,  and  when  completed  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  everyone  in  or  about  the  post. 

Embodied  in  the  report  is  a  letter  from  Capt.  H.  M.  Chittenden,  in 
charge  of  improvements  in  the  park,  which  shows  that  the  following 
tvork  has  been  accomplished  under  his  direction: 

The  general  repair  work  has  covered  the  entire  system  of  roads,  and  a  far  greater 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other  single  season  in  the 
history  of  the  park.  Extensive  reconstruction  and  surfacing  of  the  main  line  has 
*en  carried  as  far  as  the  tenth  post  from  this  place,  and  will  leave  the  road  in  a 
horoughly  complete  condition  as  a  macadamized  highway.  A  large  amount  of  sur- 
ging, which  will  form  a  part  of  the  finished  work,  has  also  been  done  at  various 
X)ints  along  the  line,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fountain  Hotel.  As  soon  as 
'priuklers  could  be  purchased  the  road  was  sprinkled  from  (Jardiner  to  the  Golden 
Tate  with  suflicient  effectiveness  to  prevent  any  unpleasantness  on  account  of  dust 
*ver  that  stretch  of  the  road.  Sprinkling  was  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  farther 
11  the  road  toward  Norris. 
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hat  the  preservation  of  safe  conditions  in  the  mines  is  a  matter  of 
fcdsiness  economy.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  attribute  their 
ption  to  this  motive  alone.  In  no  line  of  business  does  the  employer 
fcow  more  consideration  and  solicitude  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
K3e  employee  than  is  generally  practiced  by  the  coal  operators  of  New 
Idexico. 

The  inspector  calls  attention  to  the  vast  area  of  coal  lands  and  enor- 
nous  available  tonnage  of  coal  which  may  be  profitably  mined.  The 
■ompetition  of  fuel  oil  and  bearing  upon  production  of  coal  in  the 
Territory  is  discussed,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  development  of  other 
Western  industries  and  settlement  of  the  country  has  more  than  com- 
jensated  for  the  market  lost  by  competion  of  fuel  oil.  This  compe- 
ition  he  predicts  to  be  only  temporary,  taking  for  his  premises 
Kjcurrences  of  similar  conditions  heretofore  in  other  fuel  oil  and  coal 
lonipetitions. 

Labor  troubles  at  the  mines  have  been  amicably  settled,  and  a  full 
oree  of  men  is  at  work  upon  the  majority  of  the  mines;  yet  there  is 
i  dearth  of  coal  miners,  and  a  few  mines  are  still  short  of  men. 

The  gross  production  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
l902,  was  1,132,944  tons;  amount  used  at  mines,  30,898  tons;  net 
>roduct,  1,102,046  tons;  estimated  value  of  net  product  on  board 
sars  at  the  mines,  $1,609,898.90.  The  gross  output,  1,132,944  tons, 
*hows  a  decrease  of  84,586  tons  from  product  of  preceding  year. 
This  decrease  was  attributable  to  scarcity  of  miners  during  the  past 
two  years  and  consequent  restricted  development  of  the  mines. 

During  the  year  seventeen  fatal  accidents  occurred,  or  one  life  lost 
per  66,643  tons  of  coal  mined.  Twelve  hundred  men  were  employed 
underground  and  410  men  outside;  total  1,610  men;  53  boys  were 
employed  underground  and  19  outside;  total,  72. 

Oil  was  substituted  for  coal  as  a  fuel  upon  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  a  distance  of 
1,150  miles,  and  upon  the  Sante  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  to  Seligman,  Ariz.,  and  branch  lines,  911  miles,  or  a  total 
mileage  of  2,061  miles.  Besides  the  substitution  of  oil  upon  these 
railroads,  fuel  oil  has  also  replaced  coal  foj:  domestic  and  manufactur- 
ing uses  in  many  parts  of  California,  Arizona,  and  Texas,  where  New 
Mexico  coal  formerly  found  a  market;  yet,  the  coal  production  of  the 
mines  most  affected  by  competition  of  oil,  McKinley  County  mines, 
show  an  increased  production  of  30,221  tons  over  the  preceding  year. 

Never  before  has  so  much  substantial  development  and  equipment 
been  put  upon  the  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico  in  a  single  year,  and  the 
results  of  development  are  be}rond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
:he  operators.  Taking  every  condition  and  circumstance  bearing  upon 
:he  coal  industry  of  New  Mexico  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that 
i  very  prosperous  era  is  close  at  hand  for  the  coal  miners  of  the 
Territory. 
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The  area  of  coal  lands  in  the  Territory  is  given  approximately  k 

l,3t>:>,48<>  acres,  and  the  available  tonnage  at  8,173,840,000  tons 
MeKinley  County  stands  first  among  the  coal-producing  counties  of 
the  Territory,  showing  a  production  of  561,436  tons,  of  a  value  of 
#771*.  1S2,  against  531,215  ton*  kwt  year;  700  men  were  employed.  Col 
fax  County  is  second,  with  264,364  tons,  valued  at  $280,197,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty -seven  men  and  2!)  l>oys  employed,  against  332,046  tons  tat 
year,  a  decrease  of  67,6rt2  tons,  caused  by  lack  of  labor  and  consequent 
restricted  development.  Lincoln  County  is  third,  with  121,902  tons. 
153  men  and  t>  1k>vs  employed,  against  a  production  of  173,782  tons  fat 
year.  Santa  Fe  County  is  fourth,  with  a  product  of  103,461  tons;  177  " 
men  and  7  Ik>vs  employed.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  11,885  tons,  due 
to  tire  in  Ccrrillos  bituminous  mine  curtailing  product.  Rio  Arribi 
County  produced  50,6tH)  tons,  giving  employment  to  48  men  and  3 
1k\vs.  Socorro  County  produced  29,681  tons,  62  men  employed, 
against  a  product  of  14.116  tons  last  year.  San  Juan  County  pro- 
duced 1.5im>  tons;  3  men  employed.  During  the  year  11  new  mine? 
were  opened-— 9  in  Colfax  County,  1  in  Santa  Fe  County,  and  1  in 
Socorro  Countv.  Four  mines  were  abandoned  3  in  Colfax  Countr— 
and  1  in  Lincoln  County.  Three  mines  in  McKinley  County  tempora- 
rily suspended  operation  on  account  of  lack  of  demand. 

The  inspector  calls  social  attention  to  the  necessity  of  measures 
being  taken  to  eliminate  the  probability  of  coal-dust  explosions,  now  of 
such  frequent  occurrence,  in  all  of  the  Central,  Southern,  and  West- 
ern coal  producing  States,  as  well  as  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  Territory; 
so  general  is  this  danger,  he  states,  and  so  great  has  been  the  loss  of 
life  therefroin  that  effective  measures  to  counteract  it  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  recommends  that  a 
eommission  composed  of  experts  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  to 
appointed  foi  tin*  purpose  of  experimenting  and  producing  aflamele^ 
explosive  for  use  in  coal  mines,  an  explosive  which  could  be  manu- 
factured at  reasonable  cost,  and  which  would  be  safe  and  convenient 
to  use.  With  the  same  end  in  view,  he  recommends  that  restrictions 
lie  placed  upon  miners  in  regard  to  ''shooting  off  the  solid,"  or  shoot- 
ing coal  without  any  preparatory  coal  cutting  or  undermining,  whereby 
the  force  of  the  explosion  is  projected  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of 
the  drill  hole,  thus  frequently  producing  a  blown-out  shot,  from  which 
cause  a  majority  of  dust  explosions  originate. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  advisability  of  making  a  geological  sur 
vey  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  coal-bearin> 
areas  of  the  Territory  more  accurately:  such  survey  he  states  woul^ 
also  be  of  great  utility  to  the  operators  in  metalliferous  mining. 

The  mine  inspector  again  recommends  that  the  law  be  amended. 
making  the  miner  as  well  as  the  mine  owner  responsible  for  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  whereby  the  safety  of  fellow-workmen  or  his  own  safety 
may  be  imperiled. 
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efinitely  as  to  the  metes  and  bounds  thereof,  whether  the  land  was 
grieultural  or  timber,  the  quantity  of  timber  standing  as  well  as  dead 
,nd  down,  and  approximately  the  value  of  the  timber  on  each  tract, 
to.  The  result  of  the  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was" 
mpossible  in  many  instances  to  find  the  monuments  of  the  several  sur- 
eys,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  surveys  were  made.  It  was 
ilso  discovered  that  some  of  the  owners  were  dead  and  that  others  had 
eft  that  section  of  the  country.  The  superintendent  states  that  the 
nagnitude  of  the  work  required  to  obtain  the  desired  information  is 
;uch  that  the  service  of  a  competent  surveying  party  would  be  required 
or  at  least  one  year.  The  superintendent  recommends  that  Congress 
>e  urged  to  enact  a  law  extinguishing  titles  to  lands  within  the  park 
imite,  for  as  long  as  there  is  private  ownership  of  land  therein  it  is 
ilmost  impossible  to  keep  off  stock  from  the  grazing  lands  and  to  pro- 
£ct  the  fish  in  streams  and  lakes. 

There  are  in  the  park  53,931.15  acres  of  patented  lands  and  three 
claims,  embracing  327.975  acres,  on  which  patents  have  not  yet  issued. 
The  Department  has  always  recognized  the  rights  of  owners,  trans- 
erees,  or  lessees  of  such  lands  to  use  the  same  for  all  lawful  purposes, 
ind  there  has  been  practical^  no  interference  in  the  use  and  enjoyment 
)f  such  property,  except  where  it  was  desired  to  graze  sheep  or  cattle 
hereon  or  cut  and  remove  timber  therefrom,  and  in  such  cases  the 
filiations  recently  issued  for  the  government  of  the  reservation 
nake  every  provision.  While  there  has  been  but  little  friction  during 
be  past  year  with  owners  of  this  class  of  lands  and  there  has  been  an 
nclination  on  their  part  to  observe  the  regulations  for  the  government 
»f  the  reservation,  yet,  judging  from  experience  of  prior  years  in  the 
management  of  the  park,  trouble  may  arise  at  any  time.  I  concur  in 
he  conclusions  of  the  acting  superintendent  that  the  best  interests  of 
he  park  demand  the  elimination  of  all  private  holdings  therefrom,  and 
iterate  the  recommendation  contained  in  previous  annual  reports 
hat  Congress  authorize  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  or  extend  to  the 
ational  parks  in  California  so  much  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
une  4,  1897  (30  Stats.  L.,  30),  as  permits  the  relinquishment  by 
wners  of  tracts  of  land  in  the  several  forest  reservations  and  the 
Section  in  lieu  thereof  of  vacant  lands  of  like  value  in  other  localities 
hich  are  open  to  settlement.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty -seventh 
ongress  a  bill  (H.  R.  14511)  extending  to  the  patented  lands  in  the 
itional  parks  of  California  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  4,  1897, 
issed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1902, 
id  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  thereon  when 
convenes. 

There  are  four  toll  roads,  built  under  the  laws  of  California  and 
ned  bjr  individuals  and  corporations,  leading  into  the  Yosemite 
itional  Park,  three  of  which  find  their  termini  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
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part  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  will  be  utilized  for  running  an 
electric-light  plant,  which  is  also  in  the  course  of  construction  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Chittenden. 

The  park  has  been  very  fortunate  in  regard  to  forest  fires,  as  onlv 
two  of  imy  consequence  have  occurred  during  the  season — one  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blacktail  Deer  Creek,  which  was  extinguished  by  the  troop- 
before  it  had  done  any  great  amount  of  damage,  and  the  other  in  the 
high  mountains  east  of  the  Yellowstone  River  near  Tower  Falls.  The 
latter  was  in  an  almost  inaccessible  place  and  burnt  itself  out  without 
doing  much  damage.  Many  camp  tires  were  left  burning  along  the 
roads,  but  they  were  all  extinguished  by  the  mounted  patrols  before 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  spreading.  Only  two  campers  were 
arrested  for  leaving  their  fires,  and  but  one  of  these  was  brought  before 
the  United  States  commissioner  for  trial;  the  other  was  taken  back  bv 
the  patrol  and  required  to  properly  extinguish  his  fire,  and  then  report 
to  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  park  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
and  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  tried.  He  proved  that  he  had 
used  reasonable  precautions  in  the  matter,  and  was  let  off  with  an 
admonition  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

The  trout  fishing  in  the  park  during  the  past  summer  was  unusually 
good  and  a  source  of  amusement  and  enjoyment  to  many  of  the  tour- 
ists. The  fish  hatchery  that  it  was  recommended  last  year  should  be 
constructed  was  not  built,  but  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner 
has  authorized  Mr.  D.  C.  Booth,  superintendent  of  the  hatchery  at 
Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  to  construct  a  building  at  the  West  Thumb  of  the 
Yellowstone  Lake  for  the  purpose  of  eyeing  the  eggs  of  the  black- 
spotted  trout.  This  establishment  will  be  of  no  special  benefit  to  the 
park,  but  will  be  very  useful  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  black- 
spotted  trout  throughout  the  country,  and  these  trout  can  be  exchanged 
for  other  varieties  which  are  wanted  for  the  park.  Mr.  Booth  collected 
and  hatched  several  million  eggs  of  the  black-spotted  trout  at  his  camp 
on  the  Yellowstone  Lake  during  the  past  summer.  These  were  sent 
to  his  station  at  Spearfish,  and  in  exchange  for  these  he  sent  into  the 
park  about  50.000  small  brook  trout,  which  were  planted  in  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Gardiner  Kiver,  and  about  40,000  eggs  of  the  rainbow 
trout,  which  he  hatched  at  his  camp  and  planted  in  a  small  stream  that 
flows  into  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

An  appropriation  of  815,000  was  made  for  the  building  of  a  weather- 
bureau  station  near  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs;  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  suitable  site  was  set  aside  on  which  to 
construct  the  building.  The  establishment  of  this  station  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  park,  as  the  publication  of  the  weather 
reports  during  the  summer  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
park  is  a  desirable  summer  resort,  and  would  add  to  its  popularity. 

The  boundaries  of  the  park  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  have  been 
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aref  ully  surveyed  and  marked;  about  50  miles  of  the  boundary  on  the 
lastern  side  of  the  park  still  remains  unsurveyed,  but  the  necessary 
iunds  to  pay  for  the  survejr  and  marking  of  this  line  have  been  appro- 
priated, and  it  is  believed  that  the  work  will  be  completed  next 
summer. 

The  large  game  in  the  park  continues  to  be  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing features,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  large  bands  of 
elk  and  many  deer  and  antelope  were  seen  by  the  tourists.  Late  in 
the  summer,  when  flies  and  mosquitoes  become  troublesome,  nearly  all 
of  the  elk  and  deer  move  back  into  the  high  mountains  and  are  seldom 
seen  by  the  tourists  who  travel  through  the  park  by  wagon.  Last 
winter  was  an  exceeding^  favorable  one,  and  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  every  species  of  large  game,  but  this  can  not  be 
determined  until  after  the  snow  falls  and  the  game  is  driven  down 
from  the  mountains  to  their  winter  feeding  grounds. 

A  number  of  mountain  sheep  have  been  seen  on  Mount  Everts, 
where  a  band  of  56  wintered  last  year.  There  were  several  young 
ones  among  those  seen.  These  animals  could  be  seen  any  day  during 
last  winter  feeding  close  to  the  road  between  Gardiner  and  the  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  and  they  were  so  tame  that  they  could  be  approached 
within  30  yards  or  nearer,  on  foot,  without  their  being  in  the  least 
disturbed. 

The  antelope  are  still  protected  by  the  laws  of  Montana,  and  are 
rapidly  increasing.  A  number  of  bands  of  from  50  to  100  could  be 
seen  at  any  time  last  winter  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Everts 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Gardiner.  The  inhabitants  of 
Gardiner  are  much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  these  antelope, 
and  see  to  it  that  no  one  in  their  vicinity  disturbs  them.  But  one  case 
^as  reported  of  any  of  them  being  killed  during  last  winter.  This 
killing  was  done  by  two  Italian  miners  from  Horr,  who  were  arrested 
by  a  park  scout;  but  while  he  was  bringing  them  in  during  the  night 
his  horse  fell  with  him  and  the  men  escaped,  leaving  their  guns  and 
equipments  in  the  hands  of  the  scout. 

The  bears  have  increased  in  numbers,  and  continue  to  be  a  great  source 
of  interest  to  tourists,  as  they  can  be  seen  at  any  time  during  the  season 
around  the  garbage  piles  at  the  various  hotels  and  camps.  They  are 
perfectly  harmless  as  long  as  they  are  let  alone,  but  if  fed  and  petted 
they  lose  all  fear  of  human  beings  and  are  liable  to  do  considerable 
damage  to  property  at  the  hotels  and  camp  kitchens,  and  are  also  liable 
to  frighten  tourists  by  following  them  with  the  expectation  of  being 
fed.  The  black  and  brown  bears  are  the  most  friendly,  and  consequently 
five  the  most  trouble.  Three  of  them  became  such  a  nui*anee  during 
he  past  summer  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  them  killed. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  some  of  the  tourists  in  the  park  realize  that 
he  bears  are  wild,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  trifle  with  them.  The 
ossibility  of  injury  to  some  one  was  anticipated,  and  ow  A\\£\xsX>  %-> 
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1H02,  a  circular  was*  issued  by  the  acting  superintendent  of  tl 
and  pouted  at  all  of  the  hotels  and  permanent  camps,  absolut 
hibiting  the  interference  with  or  molestation  of  bears  or  any  ot 
animals  in  the  park,  and  also  forbidding  anyone  to  feed  them  <: 
the  regular  garbage  piles.  A  violation  of  the  instructions  c< 
in  this  circular  resulted  in  the  serious  injury  of  a  tourist  fro 
Mich.  Since  this  accident  barriers  have  been  put  up  at  all  of 
bage  piles,  and  signs  indicating  the  danger  of  approaching 
the  bears  have  been  posted.  The  superintendent  of  the  purl 
mends  that  the  regulations  governing  the  park  be  amended 
include  the  gist  of  the  circular  relative  to  the  bears. 

The  heaver  has  apparently  increased,  and  fresh  signs  of  tin 
can  be  seen  along  any  of  the  streams  in  the  park. 

There  are  some  blue  and  ruffed  grouse  in  the  park,  but  the 
of  birds  of  all  kinds  is  frequently  noted,  and  the  acting  superii 
suggests  that  the  capercailzie  and  blackcock,  game  birds  of  i 
Europe,  might  profitably  l>e  introduced  in  the  park. 

People  living  in  the  country  surrounding  the  park  are  sli 
friendly  spirit  in  the  matter  of  the  protection  of  game,  and 
realize  that  this  is  or  should  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  1 
The  recent  formation  of  a  game  protective  association  in  the 
Hole  country,  and  the  promise  of  this  association  to  back  up  t 
warden  of  Wyoming  in  his  efforts  to  execute  the  game  laws 
State,  is  an  indication  of  what  is  being  done  along  the  south* 
der  of  the  park. 

Manv  large  hinds  of  elk  winter  in  the  northeastern  conic 
other  |mrts  of  the  park,  but  the  chief  winter  range  for  the 
summer  in  the  southern  jrnrt  of  the  park  is  located  in  or  ai 
Teton  Forest  Reserve.  For  this  reason  the  acting  superinte 
the  park  suggests  that  this  reserve  and  the  Yellowstone  Part 
Reserve  should  be  either  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
designated  as  game  preserves. 

I  have  discussed  in  prior  reports  the  advisability  of  extern 
boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  so  as  to  include 
est  reservations  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  park  as  the  best  i 
affording  protection  for  the  large  game  therein,  particular) 
the  winter  season. 

I  desire  to  again  direct  attention  to  this  important  subjeel 
urge  the  early  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  legislation  ne 
The  steps  heretofore  taken  looking  to  legislative  action  in  th< 
are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
for  the  years  1898,  18W,  itfoo,  and  1901,  respectively,  whereii 
other  things  it  is  stated — 

Under  date  of  February  1,  1898,  there  was  transmitted  to  Congress  a  re] 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1898,  by  Col.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Third  U.  8.  Cavi 
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lations.    Not  a  single  case  of  violation  of  the  regulations  by  any  tourist 
who  was  a  member  of  one  of  their  parties  was  reported. 

Special  notices  were  posted  in  the  park  prohibiting  the  cutting  of 
bark  from  the  Giant  Sequoias.  This  special  form  of  vandalism,  the 
superintendent  states,  appeal's  to  be  common  with  a  certain  class  of 
tourists  who  have  the  relic  mania.  He  recommends  an  additional  para- 
graph to  the  regulations  prohibiting  dogs  in  the  park,  as  they  scare 
squirrels,  quail,  grouse,  and  other  small  game,  and  run  deer.  If  dogs 
are  excluded  from  the  reservation,  along  with  tire  arms,  the  game  may 
not  only  increase  in  numbers,  but  also  become  as  tame  as  possible. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  tourist  travel  over  the  Old  Colony 
Mill  road  to  and  through  the  Giant  Forest  will  increase  from  year  to 
year  as  the  road  is  extended  and  the  park  becomes  better  known,  and 
he  therefore  regards  it  as  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent  the  forests 
from  being  destroyed  by  fire;  this  can  only  be  done  by  properly 
impressing  on  the  tourist  public  the  danger  of  a  neglect  of  the  regula- 
tions regarding  fire. 

Work  on  the  road  to  the  Giant  Forest  of  Sequoias,  the  principal 
attraction  in  this  park,  was  resumed  at  an  early  day  after  getting  the 
road  force  together.  The  work  on  this  road  during  the  season  of  1901 
had  been  completed  to  beyond  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge,  from  which 
point  it  was  resumed  during  the  present  year.  A  large  quantity  of 
solid  rock  was  encountered  during  the  work,  but  was  quickly  passed, 
and  on  October  12, 1902,  two  miles  of  road  had  been  completed,  and 
for  a  similar  distance  the  road  had  been  cleared  for  active  work.  He 
states  that  one  not  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  country  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  can  not  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  expense 
attending  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  at 
least  another  year's  work  will  be  required  before  it  can  enter  the  Giant 
Forest.  When  completed  to  the  latter  point,  he  suggests  that  it  be 
continued  in  a  circular  direction  in  the  forest  to  embrace  all  the  points 
of  interest  therein,  and  recommends  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  park. 

In  previous  j^ears  the  tools  used  in  road  work  have  been  stored  each 
winter  at  Three  Rivers,  being  hauled  down  the  mountain  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  up  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  order  to 
obviate  this,  cabins  were  constructed  at  Watson's  Spring,  Old  Colony 
Mill,  and  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge.  These  cabins  also  serve  not  only 
as  temporary  shelter  for  the  rangers  during  mountain  storms,  but 
m  case  of  small  repairs  the  tools  will  be  at  hand  for  their  use. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Department,  steps  were  taken 
toward  ascertaining  the  approximate  value  of  patented  lands  within 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  park,  together  with  the  probable  market 
Value  of  different  kinds  of  timber  standing  or  down,  with  a  view  to 
Ultimately  reaching  an  approximation  of  the  total  value  of  the  pat- 
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erahle  shelter  and  feed  for  the  buffalo  in  the  way  of  timber  and  gn» 
during  the  wi nter.  A  tine  stream  of  water  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  em 
of  across  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  all  times.  The  necesarr 
Page  woven-wire  fencing  wa«  purchased  and  fixed  in  place.  Fourteen 
buffalo  rows  have  l>een  purchased,  and  delivered  in  fine  condition,  from 
the  Allan!  herd,  located  on  the  Flathead  Agency,  in  Montana,  and 
three  hulls  have  lieen  contracted  for  from  the  Goodnight  herd  in 
Texas.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  new  blood  in  the  new  herd  to  be 
started  in  the  park,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  part  of  this  herd  is 
purchased  from  the  animals  located  on  the  Flathead  Agency  and  put 
from  the  (ioodnight  herd  in  Texas.  This  mixture  of  blood  can  be 
further  increased  by  the  capture  of  a  few  animals  from  the  wild  herd 
in  the  park  (twenty-two  of  which  were  located  last  winter  on  the  head 
of  Pelican  Creek),  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  try  and  cap- 
ture them  the  coming  winter.  This  new  herd  of  buffalo  will  be  fed 
and  handled  in  the  same  manner  that  domestic  cattle  are  handled  in 
the  West,  and  before  they  are  turned  loose  they  will  be  branded 
'*U.  8."  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  always  be  identified  as  United 
States  property. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company ,  bringing  in  tourists 
from  the  northern  entrance  of  the  park,  has  largely  increased  its 
plant,  and  the  service  continues  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Humphrey  & 
Haynes.  conducting  the  Mo  n  id  a  stage  line  from  the  western  entrance 
of  the  reservation,  have  also  increased  their  equipment  and  given 
satisfaction  to  their  patrons.  Their  business  has  shown  a  decided 
increase  during  the  past  season. 

The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Wylie  at  his  permanent  camps 
have  been  satisfactory  to  his  patrons. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Association  has  done  much  to  improve  its 
hotel>  throughout  the  park.  The  buildings  used  by  them  are  clean, 
the  bed*  comfortable,  and  the  fare  very  good.  The  acting  superin- 
tendent suggests  that  in  its  management  of  the  hotels  the  corporation 
is  deserving  of  much  consideration,  as  the  majority  of  the  hotel  build- 
ings are  located  at  long  distances  from  the  railroad  and  all  markets, 
and  their  effective  management  has  presented  many  administrative 
difficulties. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  season  was 
13,438.     The  aggregate  number  carried  over  the  regular  route  by  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  Transportation  Company  was  4,570;  by 
Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Haynes,  1,408;  the  aggregate  traveling  wiA 
licensed  transportation,  2,441;  aggregate  number  carried  by  priva*e 
transportation.  4,<>8f>. 

During  the  season  3,728  tourists  took  the  trip  across  the  Yellowsto**^ 
Lake  with  the  Yellowstone  Lake  Boat  Company.     Of  this  numbc?  x 
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1,621  entered  the  park  with  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Transpor- 
tation Company,  304  with  Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Haynes,  1,681  with 
W.  W.  Wylie,  and  the  balance,  122  people,  were  campers. 

The  acting  superintendent  suggests  the  advisability  of  permitting, 
competition  in  the  boat  business  on  the  lake;  that  the  beauties  and. 
Attractions  of  this  body  of  water  would  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  many 
tourists  if  the  transportation  facilities  thereon  were  better.  He  also' 
expresses  the  opinion  that  if  a  tour  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  is  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  transportation  service  in  the  park,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  a  larger  boat  or  more  small  ones  on  the  lake,  as  the 
boat  now  in  use  is  entirely  too  small  to  carry  with  safety  and  comfort 
%  large  number  of  passengers. 

A  new  geyser  broke  out  in  the  Norris  Basin  on  January  3,  1902y 
ind  has  continued  to  play  with  considerable  regularity  since  that  time. 
The  Monarch  Geyser,  also  in  Norris  Basin,  ceased  to  play  sometime 
luring  the  month  of  August,  and  a  new  vent  for  this  geyser  broke  out 
a  few  yards  up  the  hill  from  the  old  one.  The  Roaring  Mountain 
appears  to  be  much  more  active  this  year  than  it  has  been  for  some- 
time past. 

The  acting  superintendant  again  recommends  that  the  post  of  Fort 
Yellowstone  be  increased  to  a  four-troop  post,  and  that  it  be  garri- 
soned by  the  troops  of  two  different  regiments,  so  that  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  the  troops  the  movements  could  be  so  arranged  as 
to  leave  half  of  the  old  men  in  the  park  to  take  care  of  it  until  the  new 
detail  had  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  the  park  and  their  new 
duties.  Changes  during  the  past  season  have  resulted  in  there  being 
three  different  sets  of  men  guarding  the  park  within  four  months, 
which  has  rendered  the  matter  of  properly  caring  for  it  during  the 
tourist  season  a  difficult  problem.  The  post  has  teen  improved  by  the 
planting  of  lawns  about  the  officers'  houses  and  in  front  of  the  men's 
quarters.  An  electric-light  plant  for  the  use  of  the  post  is  now  being 
constructed,  and  when  completed  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  everyone  in  or  about  the  post. 

Embodied  in  the  report  is  a  letter  from  Capt.  H.  M.  Chittenden,  in 
charge  of  improvements  in  the  park,  which  show's  that  the  following 
work  has  been  accomplished  under  his  direction: 

The  general  repair  work  has  covered  the  entire  system  of  roads,  and  a  far  greater 
amount  of  work  lias  been  done  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other  single  season  in  the 
history  of  the  park.  Extensive  reconstruction  and  surfacing  of  the  main  line  has 
been  carried  as  far  as  the  tenth  post  from  this  place,  and  will  leave  the  road  in  a 
thoroughly  complete  condition  as  a  macadamized  highway.  A  large  amount  of  sur- 
facing, which  will  form  a  part  of  the  finished  work,  has  also  been  done  at  various 
points  along  the  line,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fountain  Hotel.  As  soon  as 
sprinklers  could  be  purchased  the  road  was  sprinkled  from  Gardiner  to  the  Golden 
[»ate  with  sufficient  effectiveness  to  prevent  any  unpleasantness  on  account  of  dust 
Dver  that  stretch  of  the  road.  Sprinkling  was  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  farther 
:>n  the  road  toward  Norris. 
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A  large  working  force  baa  beei 
entire  season.  About  7,160  feet 
and  will,  wben  finally  rolled,  ma 
31,380  square  feet  of  concrete  aide 
the  maintenance  of  shade  trees  hi 
been  laid.  Hydrants  have  been 
tract,  including  in  all  about  30  ac 
have  been  entirely  cleared  off,  gn 
a  condition  ready  for  seeding  in  tl 
of  the  shade  trees  will  have  been 
electric-light  plant  will  be  inetalli 
sufficient  capacity  to  serve  any  fa 

The  plant  will  be  in  every  parti 
States  for  its  size.  The  motive  p< 
ing  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
ditch  constructed  last  year,  to  th« 
the  reservoir  to  the  power  houi 
machinery  in  the  power  house  is: 
kilowatts. 

Two  large  parties  have  been  at 
July  15.  The  one  working  from  I 
Pass  and  lias  completed  it  to  with 
side  of  the  mountain  has  compleh 
mile  near  Tower  Falls  to  be  finish 

A  considerable  amount  of  work 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  fit 

Two  large  parties  were  on  the 
Septemtxr  20,  and  one  of  thein  I 
after  which  a  small  party  will  wo: 
to  blast  away  several  cliffs  and  bu 
that  will  have  been  opened  befor< 
will  leave  about  12  miles  to  be  op 

One  large  party  went  over  the  e 
work  as  far  as  Jackson  Hole,  fron 
military  road,  doing  repair  work 
tion  for  that  road. 

Before  the  close  of  the  season  i 
will  have  been  completed  and  1 
leading  toward  N  orris. 

The  three  bad  hills,  namely,  th 
Virginia  Cascade,  will  have  been  ■ 
of  the  season.  This  will  practical 
road  system.  A  swath  has  been  < 
entire  divide  between  K  orris  and 
more  rapid  melting  of  the  snow  in  i 

The  Government  sawmill  has  ma 
use  ol  the  work. 

The  soldier  station  located  on  the  Snake  River  has  been  torn  down  mod  removed 
to  a  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  boundary  of  the  park.  The  impoesibility  of 
securing  carpenters  at  this  season  of  the  year  has  made  it  impracticable  to  repair  as 
many  of  these  stations  as  was  contemplated. 

Before  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  expected  to  regrade  the  road  between  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  and  Gardiner  over  those  portions  that  have  not  yet  been  completed  and 
to  erect  an  entrance  lodge  and  station  house  at  the  boundary  of  the  park  Dear  the 
iew  Northern  Pacific  Railway  station. 
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Work  has  been  begun  in  the  use  of  the  rock  crusher,  but  the  macadam ization  of 
the  roads  with  crushed  rock  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  any  great  extent,  only  about 
a  mile  of  finished  roadway  having  been  constructed. 

It  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  season  to  reconstruct  about  one-half  mile  of 
road  in  the  Gibbon  Canyon  and  to  place  abutments  for  one  of  the  new  bridges  con- 
templated over  the  Gibbon  River. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  steel  in  time  for  use  during  the  present 
season,  none  of  the  contemplated  bridges  have  been  constructed.  It  is  expected  to 
let  a  contract  for  about  thirty  bridges  on  the  loth  of  the  coming  month  in  order  that 
the  steel  may  be  on  hand  and  ready  for  erection  at  the  opening  of  the  next  season. 

Estimates  for  the  park  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $30,520,  $15,520  to  be 
used  in  the  management  and  protection  of  the  reservation  and  $15,000 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  buffalo  and  their  care. 

Yosemite  National  Pabk. 

This  park  is  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Mono  counties, 
CaL,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  1,512  square  miles,  being  36  miles 
wide  and  about  42  miles  long.  The  lands  embraced  therein  were  set 
aside  by  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890  (26  Stat.,  650),  and 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Maj.  O.  L.  Hein,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  acting  superintend- 
ent, reports  that  he  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties  June  26, 
1902,  having  under  his  command  Troop  E  of  the  Third  Cavalry. 

A  guard  was  at  once  established  at'Wawona,  and  on  June  27  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  Crockers  Station,  the  Oak  Flat  road  entrance 
to  the  reservation.     Both  have  since  been  maintained. 

During  the  season  33  patrols  were  sent  out  and  kept  moving  in 
the  park,  looking  for  trespassers  and  hunters  and  fighting  forest 
fires.  There  were  a  large  number  of  forest  fires  in  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  the  park  during  July,  August,  and  September- 
They  were  fought  and  kept  under  control  or  extinguished  by  detach- 
ments of  soldiers,  so  that  but  little  damage  resulted  to  the  trees  within 
the  park.  One  of  the  fires,  about  1,500  acres  in  extent,  near  Jersey 
Dale,  is  believed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin,  and  two  half-breed  Indians,, 
against  whom  there  was  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  were  arrested* 

To  prevent  the  breaking  out  and  spread  of  forest  fires  the  superin- 
tendent expresses  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  inaugurated  an 
annual  systematic  burning  of  all  inflammable  material  found  on  the 
mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  such  as  fallen  and  decayed  trees,  and 
decaying  pine  needles  and  cones,  which  have  accumulated  in  large 
quantities  and  cover  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth.  As  a  neces- 
sary precaution  against  forest  fires  in  the  reservation,  the  Department 
has  instructed  its  officers  on  duty  therein  to  destroy  by  fire,  during- 
the  winter  months,  when  it  can  safety  be  done,  the  fallen  timber  and 
underbrush  at  such  places  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  as  may 
be  necessary. 
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Game  and  fish  arc  plentiful  in  the  park,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  largo  number  of  firearms  were  taken  by  patrols,  no  ctseg 
were  rej>orted  by  them  of  campers  or  tourists  violating  the  regulation 
forbidding  the  destruction  of  game  or  fish.  Capt.  H.  C.  Benson, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  V.  S.  Army,  formerly  acting  superintendent  of  the 
pirk,  spent  his  vacation  in  the  reservation  and  rendered  valuable 
service  in  collecting  and  stocking  a  number  of  streams  with  fish. 

The  new  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Department,  under  date  of 
June  2,  1W>2,  and  hereto  appended  (pp.  224-226,  Exhibit  L),  were 
.carefully  posted  throughout  the  park  and  were  generally  observed  by 
.tourists. 

During  the  season  8  bands  of  sheep,  numbering  22,600  head,  23 
bead  of  horses,  and  250  cattle  were  found  trespassing  in  the  park  and 
driven  )>cyond  the  limits,  and  18  herders,  with  8  saddle  and  pack  ani- 
mals, were  brought  into  camp  and  detained  there  for  some  time  and 
then  ejected  from  the  park. 

Forty-six  rifles,  23  shotguns,  and  17  revolvers  were  taken  from 
hunters  and  campers  by  the  patrols  and  afterwards  returned  to  the 
owners  upon  their  request. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  repair  of 
roads,  trails,  and  bridge  already  contracted  for,  $4,878,  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  j'ear,  and  the  balance 
of  the  appropriation.  $300,  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  expended 
a>  follows: 

Trail  from  Alder  Ciwk  to  Paragon  Meadows $373 

Trail  from  Devils  Post  Pile  to  Bloody  Canyon  (a  distance  of  about  30  miles)  .  1,200 
Trail  from  Mono  Meadow?  to  Lam  tarts  Soda  Springs  (a  distance  of  about  28 

miles - TOO 

Trail  from  Ost nmder  I*ake  to  Orescent  Lake  (a  distance  of  about  7  miles)....  265 

Trail  from  Lake  Eleanor  to  Lake  Vernon  (a  distance  of  about  11  miles) WO 

Trail  from  l„ake  Vernon  to  Till-Till  Valley  (a  distance  of  about  8  miles) 800 

Bridge  over  Tuolumne  River  near  Lanitarta  Soda  Springs 900 

All  the  work  contracted  for  will,  it  is  expected,  be  completed  before 
the  departure  of  the  troops  in  the  fall. 

Applications  were  made  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1!*<> i  (8L  Stat.  L.,  79o),  by  several  parties  to  conduct  surveys 
in  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  electric  plants  for  the  opera- 
tion of  electric  lines,  mines,  etc.,  which,  under  instructions  from  the 
Department,  were  refused.     One  party  was  discovered  running  a  line 
along  the  Merced  River  for  an  electrical  power  company  after  having 
been  refused  permission.     The  surveyor  in  charge  and  his  party  were 
ordered  out  of  the  park.     A  special  report  of  the  case  forwarded  to 
the  Department  is  now  under  consideration. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Department,  application  was  made 
to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  local  land  office  for  a  list  of  patented 
lands  within  the  park,  and,  as  opportunity  presented,  the  rangers  on 
duty  in  the  reservation  were  directed  to  examine  the  lands  and  report 
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definitely  as  to  the  metes  aud  bounds  thereof,  whether  the  laud  was 
agricultural  or  timber,  the  quantity  of  timber  standing  as  well  as  dead 
and  down,  and  approximately  the  value  of  the  timber  on  each  tract, 
etc.  The  result  of  the  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was* 
impossible  in  many  instances  to  find  the  monuments  of  the  several  sur- 
veys, owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  surveys  were  made.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  some  of  the  owners  were  dead  and  that  others  had 
left  that  section  of  the  country.  The  superintendent  states  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  required  to  obtain  the  desired  information  is 
such  that  the  service  of  a  competent  surveying  party  would  be  required 
for  at  least  one  year.  The  superintendent  recommends  that  Congress 
be  urged  to  enact  a  law  extinguishing  titles  to  lands  within  the  park 
limits,  for  as  long  as  there  is  private  ownership  of  land  therein  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  off  stock  from  the  grazing  lands  and  to  pro- 
tect the  fish  in  streams  and  lakes. 

There  are  in  the  park  53,931.15  acres  of  patented  lands  and  three 
claims,  embracing  327.975  acres,  on  which  patents  have  not  yet  issued. 
The  Department  has  always  recognized  the  rights  of  owners,  trans- 
ferees, or  lessees  of  such  lands  to  use  the  same  for  all  lawful  purposes, 
and  there  has  been  practically  no  interference  in  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  such  property,  except  where  it  was  desired  to  graze  sheep  or  cattle 
thereon  or  cut  and  remove  timber  therefrom,  and  in  such  cases  the 
regulations  recently  issued  for  the  government  of  the  reservation 
make  every  provision.  While  there  has  been  but  little  friction  during 
the  past  year  with  owners  of  this  class  of  lands  and  there  has  been  an 
inclination  on  their  part  to  observe  the  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  reservation,  yet,  judging  from  experience  of  prior  years  in  the 
management  of  the  park,  trouble  may  arise  at  any  time.  I  concur  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  acting  superintendent  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  park  demand  the  elimination  of  all  private  holdings  therefrom,  and 
reiterate  the  recommendation  contained  in  previous  annual  reports 
that  Congress  authorize  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  or  extend  to  the 
national  parks  in  California  so  much  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  4,  1897  (30  Stats.  L.,  30),  as  permits  the  relinquishment  by 
owners  of  tracts  of  land  in  the  several  forest  reservations  and  the 
selection  in  lieu  thereof  of  vacant  lands  of  like  value  in  other  localities 
which  are  open  to  settlement.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
Congress  a  bill  (H.  R.  14511)  extending  to  the  patented  lands  in  the 
national  parks  of  California  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  4,  1897, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1902, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  thereon  when 
it  convenes. 

There  are  four  toll  roads,  built  under  the  laws  of  California  and 
owned  by  individuals  and  corporations,  leading  into  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  three  of  which  find  their  termini  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
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ley  grant,  which  is  within  the  National  Park,  as  follows:  (1)  The  Bis; 
Oak  Fiat  road,  ltt.03  miles  of  which  are  within  the  park  (the  original 
cost  of  construction  was  approximately  $40,000);  (2)  the  Coultervilk 
road,  24.26  miles  of  which  are  in  the  park,  the  original  cost  of  con- 
struction lieing  approximately  $75,000;  (3)  the  Wawona  road,  251 
miles  of  which  are  in  the  park,  the  original  cost  of  construction  being 
approximately  9*12,000.  The  acting  superintendent  expresses  the 
opinion  that  all  roads  built  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
general  public  who  wish  to  visit  the  National  Park 'Should  be  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  the  people  going  there  either  for  pleasure  or 
health  should  not  )>e  required  to  pay  for  traveling  on  the  park  roads. 
In  previous  annual  reports  the  matter  of  the  purchase  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  toll  roads  in  this  reservation  has  been  fully  presented  and 
the  subject  is  again  adverted  to  with  a  view  to  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  such  legislation  thereon  as  the  facts  presented  appear  to 
warrant. 

The  acting  superintendent  recommends  that  the  sum  of  $8,850  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  trails,  etc.,  in  the  park 
for  the  ensiling  fiscal  year.  He  states  that,  if  practicable,  arrange- 
ments should  1)0  made  to  have  the  work  begun  on  the  trails  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible,  not  later  than  July  1,  for  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
bids  for  the  same  if  the  advertisements  for  the  contracts  are  undul; 
delayed,  nor  can  the  work  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  season  if 
undertaken  later  than  the  date  mentioned.  I  have  the  honor,  there- 
fore, to  recommend  that  appropriations  for  work  in  this  park  be  made 
immediatelv  available. 

Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks. 

Sequoia  Park  is  located  in  Tulare  County,  CaL,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  250  square  miles.  It  was  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
September  25,  1SJK)  (2t>  Stat.  L.,  478),  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 
.  Capt.  Frank  A.  Barton,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  acting  super- 
intendent, reports  that  with  Troop  F,  Third  Cavalry,  he  left  the  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  13,  1902,  arriving  at  Kaweah,  CaL, 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  he  remained  in  the  park  until  the 
15th  of  August,  when  leave  of  absence  was  granted  him;  thereafter  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  G.  B.  Comly,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the 
reservations  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

While  the  troops  were  absent  from  these  reservations  during  the 
winter  months  Mr.  Ernest  Britten,  forest  ranger  on  duty  in  the 
Sequoia  Park,  will  have  charge  of  the  national  parks  in  California. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  superintendent  in  the  park,  Forest  Rangers 
Britten  and  Davis  reported  for  duty,  and  the  former  was  assigned  to 
the  Sequoia  and  the   latter  was  stationed  in  General  Grant  Park. 
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Detachments  of  troops  were  sent  to  establish  small  camps  at  Cloughs 
Cave,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Kaweah  River;  Old  Colony  Mill,  on 
the  road  to  the  Giant  Forest;  Weishers  Mill,  Hockett  Meadow,  and 
at  Cold  Spring,  on  the  Mineral  King  road,  beyond  Oak  Grove.  With 
the  exception  of  Weishers  Mill,  these  camps  were  all  inside  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  the  park. 

The  supply  camp  at  Kaweah,  on  the  Hopping  Range,  was,  as  in  pre- 
vious seasons,  located  on  patented  land.  This  site  is  near  the  post- 
office,  close  to  water,  on  comparatively  level  ground,  and  well  suited 
to  the  purposes  for  which  used.  The  superintendent  states  that  the 
land  should  be  purchased  by  the  Government  and  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  parks  not  be  subjected  to  the  unpleasantness  of  requesting  the 
use  of  land  as  a  favor  to  the  Government. 

Regarding  complaints  made  by  people  residing  outside  of  the  park, 
that  animals  within  the  reservation  had  been  killed  by  the  troops 
placed  there  to  protect  them,  and  the  measures  taken  by  him  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  such  complaints  during  the  past  season,  the  superin- 
tendent states  that — 

With  so  many  small  detachments  from  the  main  camp  in  charge  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  an  occasional  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions regarding  hunting  in  the  parks,  but  there  is  a  way  to  absolutely  prevent  it,  and 
I  adopted  it,  as  I  was  determined  that  no  such  charge  should  be  made  under  my 
administration. 

I  required  the  carbines  of  the  troops  and  all  the  carbine  ball  ammunition  to  be 
turned  in,  and  had  them  boxed  and  stored  at  the  supply  camp  at  Kaweah,  so  that 
my  men  on  detached  service  were  armed  only  with  the  revolver,  and  while  I 
remained  on  duty  at  the  parks  there  was  not  a  carbine  taken  by  any  of  my  men 
within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  either  of  the  parks. 

If  the  soldiers  on  duty  in  the  parks  carry  their  carbines,  whether  or  no  they  use 
them  to  hunt  in  violation  of  the  regulations,  the  civilians  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood are  only  too  quick  to  accuse  them  of  it  and  to  use  this  as  an  excuse  for  hunt- 
ing themselves,  claiming  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  hunt  in  the  parks  as  have  the 
soldiers.  Again,  if  the  general  public  believe  that  the  soldiers  violate  the  regula- 
tions, they  are  consequently  loath  to  report  any  violations  by  others;  and  from  the 
day  that  I  disarmed  my  men  I  found  that  a  new  and  very  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion was  immediately  open  to  me,  for  the  public  generally  and  California  in  particu.- 
lar  have  the  interests  of  these  parks  at  heart,  and  the  better  class  of  the  inhabitants 
are  only  too  glad  to  render  all  assistance  in  their  power  to  further  a  conscientious 
enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  my  soldiers  were  not  to  carry  their  carbines,  both 
forest  rangers,  who  had  always  previously  carried  their  guns,  voluntarily  gave  them 
up,  which  removed  the  last  possible  chance  for  any  one  to  charge  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  parks  were  being  violated  by  those  on  duty  in  them. 

Early  in  the  season  due  notice  was  given  that  no  one  would  be 
allowed  to  carry  guns  through  the  parks  without  first  presenting  them 
at  headquarters  to  be  sealed,  unless  the  owners  were  accompanied  by 
an  authorized  guide  or  had  a  special  permit  in  writing  from  the  super- 
intendent. Subsequently  some  tourists  from  San  Francisco  were  dis- 
covered with  two  rifles;  their  anus  and  ammunition  were  immediately 
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taken  up  and  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Department,  as  required 
by  the  regulations.  Objection  was  made  by  the  owners,  who  by  let- |f 
ter  demanded  tlie  return  of  their  arms,  and  the  matter  was  taken  op 
by  the  press  of  the  State  and  published  extensively  with  benefickl 
results.  All  firearms  taken  up  in  the  park  were  returned  to  the 
owners  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Only  one  ease  of  yiolation  of  the  regulations  regarding  hunting 
occurred.  Permission  had  l>een  given  for  an  authorized  guide  to  eon- 
duct  a  small  hunting  party  across  Sequoia  Park  to  the  Forest  Reserve. 
Shortly  after,  it  was  discovered  that  the  party  had  killed  a  buck  audi 
doe  within  the  limits  of  the  park.  Possession  was  immediately  taken 
of  their  firearms,  the  entire  party  removed  from  the  park,  and  the 
permit  of  the  guide  revoked.  The  member  of  the  party  who  had 
killed  a  doc,  or  female  deer,  in  violation  of  the  State  game  lawswts 
later  arrested  by  the  civil  authorities. 

The  superintendent  states  that  in  August  he  was  tendered  and 
accepted  a  commission  as  deputy  State  fish  and  game  commissioner  by 
the  board  of  fish  commissioners  of  California,  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation. This,  under  the  laws  of  California,  gave  him  authority 
equal  to  that  of  a  sheriff,  with  power  to  arrest  personally  anyone 
violating  State  laws  in  the  park  and  -turn  them  over  to  the  civil 
authorities.  He  recommends  that  similar  powers  be  conferred  on  the 
forest  rangers  in  order  to  lietter  protect  the  gome  in  the  parks  and 
forest  reserves. 

There  was  but  one  fire  in  the  reservation,  near  Moro  Rock,  early  in 
August,  which  was  sup]x>sed  to  have  been  caused  by  lightning.  It 
was  extinguished  by  the  troops  !>efore  causing  any  damage.  A  camp- 
ing party  of  three  persons  endangered  Giant  Forest  by  failing  to  put 
out  their  camp  fire.  A  patrol  was  sent  after  them  with  instructions 
to  arrest  and  bring  them  to  headquarters  if  overtaken  within  the 
limits  of  the  park.  Subsequently  the  party  was  overtaken  and  brought 
back,  which  broke  up  their  summer  outing,  besides  putting  them  to 
considerable  expense.  This,  with  a  reprimand,  was  deemed  sufficient 
punishment  to  meet  the  ends  of  justice  and  to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
other  delinquents. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Sequoia  and  General 
Grant  national  parks  promulgated  by  the  Department  June  2,  1902. 
hereto  appended  (pp.  ±M~220,  Exhibit  L),  were  posted  at  the  different 
entrances  to  the  park,  all  tourists  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
regulations,  and  all  passes  or  permits  were  indorsed  on  the  hack  with 
a  copy  of  such  regulations,  so  that  the  possibility  of  a  tourist  pleading 
ignorance  thereof  as  an  excuse  for  their  yiolation  was  avoided.  Messrs. 
Kroder  and  Hopping,  who  were  granted  a  permit  to  trans]X>rt  pas- 
sengers through  and  conduct  camping  parties  in  the  park  during  the 
season,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  regu- 
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ions.     Not  a  single  case  of  violation  of  the  regulations  by  any  tourist 

lo  was  a  member  of  one  of  their  parties  was  reported. 

Special  notices  were  posted  in  the  park  prohibiting  the  cutting  of 
T>a.rk  from  the  Giant  Sequoias.  This  special  form  of  vandalism,  the 
"Superintendent  states,  appears  to  be  common  with  a  certain  class  of 
"tourists  who  have  the  relic  mania.  He  recommends  an  additional  para- 
graph to  the  regulations  prohibiting  dogs  in  the  park,  as  they  scare 

[uirrels,  quail,  grouse,  and  other  small  game,  and  run  deer.     If  dogs 
excluded  from  the  reservation,  along  with  fire  arms,  the  game  may 
"Hot  only  increase  in  numbers,  but  also  become  as  tame  as  possible. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  tourist  travel  over  the  Old  Colony 
Mill  road  to  and  through  the  Giant  Forest  will  increase  from  year  to 
year  as  the  road  is  extended  and  the  park  becomes  better  known,  and 
he  therefore  regards  it  as  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent  the  forests 
from  being  destroyed  by  fire;  this  can  only  be  done  by  properly 
impressing  on  the  tourist  public  the  danger  of  a  neglect  of  the  regula- 
tions regarding  fire. 

Work  on  the  road  to  the  Giant  Forest  of  Sequoias,  the  principal 
attraction  in  this  park,  was  resumed  at  an  early  day  after  getting  the 
road  force  together.  The  work  on  this  road  during  the  season  of  1901 
had  been  completed  to  beyond  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge,  from  which 
point  it  was  resumed  during  the  present  year.  A  large  quantity  of 
solid  rock  was  encountered  during  the  work,  but  was  quickly  passed, 
and  on  October  12, 1902,  two  miles  of  road  had  been  completed,  and 
for  a  similar  distance  the  road  had  been  cleared  for  active  work.  He 
states  that  one  not  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  country  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  can  not  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  expense 
attending  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  at 
least  another  years  work  will  be  required  before  it  can  enter  the  Giant 
Forest.  When  completed  to  the  latter  point,  he  suggests  that  it  be 
continued  in  a  circular  direction  in  the  forest  to  embrace  all  the  points 
of  interest  therein,  and  recommends  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  park. 

In  previous  years  the  tools  used  in  road  work  have  been  stored  each 
winter  at  Three  Rivers,  being  hauled  down  the  mountain  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  up  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  order  to 
obviate  this,  cabins  were  constructed  at  Watson's  Spring,  Old  Colony 
Mill,  and  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge.  These  cabins  also  serve  not  only 
as  temporary  shelter  for  the  rangers  during  mountain  storms,  but 
in  case  of  small  repairs  the  tools  will  be  at  hand  for  their  use. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Department,  steps  wTere  taken 
toward  ascertaining  the  approximate  value  of  patented  lands  within 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  park,  together  with  the  probable  market 
value  of  different  kinds  of  timber  standing  or  down,  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  reaching  an  approximation  of  the  total  value  of  the  pat- 
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A  large  working  force  has  been  employed  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  during  the 
entire  season.  About  7,150  feet  of  20-foot  roadway  has  been  thoroughly  graveled, 
and  will,  when  finally  rolled,  make  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  highway.  About 
31,380  square  feet  of  concrete  sidewalk  has  been  laid,  11,370  linear  feet  of  ditch  for 
the  maintenance  of  shade  trees  has  been  dug;  and  1,230  linear  feet  of  water  main  has 
been  laid.  Hydrants  have  been  put  in  for  sprinkling  and  irrigation  of  the  entire 
tract,  including  in  all  about  30  acres  within  the  exterior  line  of  roads.  The  grounds 
have  been  entirely  cleared  off,  graded,  and  covered  with  fertile  loam,  and  placed  in 
a  condition  ready  for  seeding  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Before  the  season  is  over  some 
of  the  shade  trees  will  have  been  set  out,  leaving  the  rest  until  next  spring.  The 
electric-light  plant  will  be  installed  before  the  end  of  the  season,  which  will  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  serve  any  future  needs  of  this  place. 

The  plant  will  be  in  every  particular  first  class  and  as  good  as  any  in  the  United 
States  for  it*  size.  The  motive  power  is  water,  and  a  large  ditch  has  been  dog,  bring- 
ing a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gardiner  River  into  Glen  Creek  and  thence,  by  the 
ditch  constructed  last  year,  to  the  reservoir  above  the  post.  The  flume  leading  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  power  house  includes  345.5  feet  of  concrete  aqueduct  The 
machinery  in  the  power  house  is  all  in  duplicate  and  has  a  combined  capacity  of  100 
kilowatts. 

Two  large  parties  have  been  at  work  on  the  Mount  Washburn  Division  since  about 
July  15.  The  one  working  from  the  Canyon  has  opened  the  road  as  far  as  Dunraven 
Pass  and  has  completed  it  to  within  1  mile  of  that  point.  The  party  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain  has  completed  about  5  miles  of  roadway,  leaving  about  one-half 
mile  near  Tower  Falls  to  be  finished  by  winter  work. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  Natural  Bridge  cut-off,  but 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  finish  it  entirely. 

Two  large  parties  were  on  the  work  on  the  east  road  from  about  July  15  to 
8epteml>er  20,  and  one  of  them  will  continue  until  about  the  middle  of  October, 
after  which  a  small  party  will  work  in  the  valley  of  the  Shoshone  River  long  enough 
to  blast  away  several  cliffs  and  build  two  large  bridges.  The  entire  amount  of  road 
that  will  have  been  oj>ened  before  the  close  of  the  season  is  about  23  miles.  This 
will  leave  about  12  miles  to  be  opened  next  spring. 

One  large  party  went  over  the  entire  line  of  the  south  road,  doing  extensive  repair 
work  as  far  as  Jackson  Hole,  from  which  point  they  passed  over  the  Fort  Washakie 
military  road,  doing  repair  work  under  a  balance  remaining  from  an  old  appropria 
tion  for  that  road. 

Before  the  close  of  the  season  a  new  alignment  of  roads  near  the  Canyon  Hotel 
will  have  been  completed  and  the  road  surfaced  with  macadam  for  about  1  mile 
leading  toward  Norris. 

The  three  bad  hills,  namely,  the  one  called  Blanden  Hill  and  the  other  two  at 
Virginia  Cascade,  will  have  been  cut  out  and  replaced  by  easy  grades  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  This  will  practically  remove  the  last  of  the  heavy  grades  on  the  main 
road  system.  A  swath  has  been  cut  through  the  timber  along  this  road  over  the 
entire  divide  between  Norris  and  the  canyon  in  order  to  let  the  sun  in  and  cause  a 
more  rapid  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  spring. 

The  Government  sawmill  has  manufactured  about  300,000  feet  of  lumber  for  the 
use  of  the  work. 

The  soldier  station  located  on  the  Snake  River  has  been  torn  down  and  removed 
to  a  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  boundary  of  the  park.  The  impossibility  of 
securing  carpenters  at  this  season  of  the  year  has  made  it  impracticable  to  repair  as 
many  of  those  stations  as  was  contemplated. 

Before  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  expected  to  regrade  the  road  between  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  and  Gardiner  over  those  portions  that  have  not  yet  been  completed  and 
to  erect  an  entrance  lodge  and  station  house  at  the  boundary  of  the  park  near  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  station. 
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Mineral  King  road,  and  the  supply  camp  at  Kaweah,  and  also  from 
main  camp  in  the  Giant  Forest  and  the  supply  camp.  The  only 
imunication  now  is  by  mountain  courier  from  Kaweah  to  Giant 
est,  a  distance  of  25  miles  over  such  a  steep  road  that  all  the  dis- 
»  must  be  covered  at  a  walk  or  a  slow  trot,  there  being  but  few 
«s  permitting  of  a  rapid  gait.  Telephone  connections,  if  installed, 
itates,  would  be  of  great  use  to  tourists  visiting  the  park,  would 
litate  the  work  of  the  superintendent,  and  in  case  of  fire  would 
5  many  hours  in  getting  troops  to  the  scene  of  conflagration. 

Mount  Kanier  National  Park. 

y  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899  (30  Stat.,  993),  a 
fcion  of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington,  known  as  the 
ific  Forest  Reserve,  was  set  aside  as  a  public  park,  to  be  known  as 
Mount  Ranier  National  Park, 
ection  2  of  this  act  provides,  inter  alia: 

iat  said  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
rior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  and  publish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  such 
i  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  manage- 
t  of  the  same.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury 
toliation  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within 
park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition.  He  shall  provide  against 
wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said  park,  and  against 
•  capture  or  destruction  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit.  He  shall  also 
b  all  persons  trespassing  upon  the  same,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  be 
>ved  therefrom,  and  generally  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as 
[  be  necessary  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

ection  5  provides: 

tat  the  mineral  land  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  extended  to  the  lands 
?  within  the  said  reservation  and  said  park. 

o  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  park  "for  the  preserva- 
from  injury  or  spoliation  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural 
ositiea  or  wonders  within  said  park  and  their  retention  in  their 
iral  condition,"  as  required  by  the  regulations,  have  been  promul- 
»d  by  the  Department,  as  no  appropriation  has  been  made  by  Con- 
5S  for  the  management  of  the  reservation  and  no  superintendent 
Id  therefore  be  appointed  to  enforce  such  regulations. 
i  previous  annual  reports,  in  discussing  the  status  of  this  National 
k,  attention  wras  directed  to  the  advisability  of  repealing,  for 
linistrative  reasons,  section  5  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1899  (30  Stat., 
I,  as  well  as  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the  protection  of  the 
rvation.  Considerable  interest  having  been  manifested  b)r  the 
lie  in  this  park  during  the  year,  and  a  privilege  for  the  transpor- 
>n  of  tourists  over  the  roads  therein  having  been  granted,  it  became 
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nece»arv,  in  tin*  interest  of  the  Government,  to  have  a  representative 
of  the  I)e|mrtment  therein;  accordingly,  the  forest  superintendent  for 
the  State  of  Washington  was  placed  in  charge  thereof  temporarily: 
this  assignment,  however,  can  not  l>e  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
without  serious  interference  with  the  proj>er  performance  of  the  duties 
of  this  otiiccr  in  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the  forestry 
service  in  the  State.  Proper  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the 
early  survey  and  marking  of  the  park  boundaries.  I  have,  therefore, 
submitted  to  Congress,  through  the  proper  channels,  an  estimate  of 
an  appropriation  of  &4,<mm>  for  the  management,  protection,  and  the 
construction  of  necessarv  roads  and  trail*  in  the  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  favorable  action  be  had  thereon. 

Ckatek  Lake  National  Park. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  22,  1902,  the  tract  of  land 
l>ounded  north  by  the  parallel  43  4'  north  latitude,  south  by  42 :  4S' 
north  latitude,  ea>t  by  the  meridian  122s-  west  longitude,  and  west  by 
the  meridian  122  1*5'  west  longitude,  having  an  area  of  24i>  square 
miles  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  including  Crater  Lake,  has  been 
reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under 
the  laws  of  the  Tinted  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  forever  as 
a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
l/nited  States,  to  be  known  as  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  who,  among  other  things,  is  authorized  to 
c>tabli>h  rule^  and  regulations  and  cause  adequate  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  objects  within  said  park,  and  also 
for  the  protection  of  the  timber  from  wanton  depredation,  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  kind>  of  game  and  lish.  the  punishment  of  trespasser*. 
the  removal  of  unlaw  ful  occupants  and  intruders,  and  the  prevention 
and  extinguishment  of  forest  tires. 

In  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  July  1,  1W)2,  an  appropriation 
of  *i\<>im>  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  park  and  the 
repair  and  extension  of  roads  therein  was  made.  Thereafter  W.  F. 
Arant.  of  Klamath  Kails.  Oreg..  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
reservation,  at  a  compensation  of  S!>0o  per  annum,  and  rules  and  regu- 
lation^ for  the  government  of  the  park  were  promulgated,  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  appended  (pp.  22*>--22S.  Kxhibit  M),  and  a  suitable 
number  of  copies  thereof  were*  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  for 
his  Guidance  and  distribution  among  tourists  in  the  reservation. 

The  act  >etting  aside  these  lands  for  park  purposes  differed  from  the 
acts  of  Cong  revs  creating  other  national  parks  in  that  it  provided, 
among  other  thing>,  that  the  reservation  should  be  open  fc%to  the  loca- 
tion of  mining  claims  and  the  working  of  the  same/'     It   was  not 
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believed,  however,  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  extend  the 
mining  laws  to  the  reservation  without  limitation,  but  only  to  author- 
ize the  location  and  working  of  mining  claims  thereon  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  interfere  with,  or  prejudicially  affect,  the  general  purpose  for 
which  the  reservation  was  established.  The  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  park  clearly  define  the  conditions  under  which  this 
privilege  is  to  be  exercised. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  he  has  established  headquarters  in 
the  park  at  a  place  known  as  Bridge  Creek  Springs,  about  6  miles 
from  the  Crater;  that  he  visited  the  lake  and  the  principal  camping 
places  in  the  reservation,  and  found  a  large  number  of  campers.  No 
forest  fires  were  found  burning  in  the  reservation,  no  timber  is  being 
cut,  or  other  property  in  the  park  destroyed.  He  states  that  in  con- 
versation with  those  camping  and  traveling  through  the  park  he  finds 
that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  them  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
natural  picturesqueness  of  the  reservation  and  that  all  are  generally 
disposed  to  protect  rather  than  to  destroy. 

A  plan  has  been  approved  for  the  construction  of  a  new  road  along 
the  base  of  the  Crater  Lake  Mountain  to  the  rim  of  the  crater,  a 
distance  of  approximately  5  miles,  and  work  thereon  will  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  weather  conditions  will  permit. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  looking  to  the  survey  and  the  marking 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  park.  Work  thereon  will  be  commenced 
Under  the  supervision  of  an  examiner  of  surveys  of  the  General  Land 
Office  as  soon  a.s  the  surveying  season  opens  next  spring,  and  be  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  thereafter  to  completion. 

An  estimate  of  $3,000  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  this  reservation  during  the  next  fiscal  year * 

Hot  Springs  Kesekvation. 

The  report  of  Martin  A.  Eiscle,  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Reservation,  shows  that  the  success  of  the  Hot  Springs  as  a  health  resort 
since  the  assumption  of  supervisory  control  by  the  Government  in  1878 
has  been  remarkable.  The  increase  in  patronage  has  been  constant  year 
by  year,  attesting  the  virtues  of  the  healing  waters,  whose  fame  and 
curative  properties  are  heralded  as  the  healing  fountains  of  health. 
During  this  period  of  twenty-four  years  the  superintendent  estimates 
that  a  total  of  650,000  people  have  visited  Hot  Springs  for  health  and 
recreation;  the  patronage  of  the  year  just  ended  was  65,000,  eclipsing 
all  former  records.  The  total  number  of  baths  given  during  the  year 
was  673,670,  which  must  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  substantial 
testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of  the  waters.  The  knowledge  that  this 
reservation  is  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  its  officers,  causes  intense  satisfaction  and  gratification 
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among  its  patrons,  who  evince  a  sense  of  personal  and  patriotic  pride 
and  proprietary  interest  in  it.  The  fame  of  the  waters  has  caused  i 
corrcs]x>nding  increase*  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  city  of 
Hot  Spring*,  which  during  the  period  covered  by  Government  super- 
vision has  made  rapid  and  creditable  advancement.  The  resident 
]M>pulation  is  now  estimated  at  12,000,  and  has  all  the  appurtenance! 
of  a  modern  city,  including  metropolitan  police  system,  fire  deptit- 
ment.  electric  street  railroad,  electric  lighting  and  gas,  sewer  sysfea, 
schools  and  churches,  and  it*  extensive  hotel  capacity  probably  exceeds 
that  of  any  similar  resort,  and  offers  all  grades  of  accommodation  end 
entertainment  at  rates  which  are  adjusted  to  the  financial  resource 
and  inclination  of  the  individual.  The  title  to  the  Hot  Springs  ww 
originally  acquired  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  April  30, 1803, 
and  still  further  strengthened  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Qoapaw 
Indians,  August  24,  ISIS,  which  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  lands 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

By  the  act  of  April  20,  1832  (4  Stat  L.,  505),  the  hot  springs  in 
Arkansas,  together  with  four  sections  of  land  including  such  springs, 
were  set  aside  and  reserved  for  the  future  disposal  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1877  (19  Stat  L.,  378),  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  was  authorized  to  lay  out  into  squares,  blocks,  lots, 
avenues,  and  streets  certain  tracts  of  land  in  the  county  of  Garland, 
State  of  Arkansas,  known  as  Hot  Springs  Reservation;  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent  thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wis 
provided  for  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  water  taken  from  the  hot 
springs  authorized,  the  proceeds  to  l>e  used  in  improvement  of  the 
reservation. 

By  the  act  of  June  1<>.  1SS0  (21  Stat.  L.,  388),  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts known  as  North  Mountain,  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  and  Wert 
Mountain,  together  with  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  were  forever  reserved 
from  sale  and  dedicated  to  public  use  as  parks.  These  reservation*, 
with  Whittington  Avenue  Reserve,  comprise  in  all  911.68  acres. 

The  hot  water  issues  from  about  48  springs  on  the  west  side  and 
base  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain.     These  springs  are  mostly  inclosed, for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  pollution,  as  well  as  to  permit 
of  the  convevance  of  the  water  therefrom  to  the  several  bath  houses 
and  the  impounding  reservoir.     The  actual  amount  of  water  issuing 
from  the  springs  is  not  known,  as  a  large  quantity  is  not  under  con- 
trol.    A  conservative  estimate,  however,  of  the  outflow  of  the  springs 
mav  be  stated  to  be  850j.M)o  gallons  dailv. 

The  official  analysis  which  has  been  in  progress  since  the  autumn  of 
UH.X>  has  been  completed  and  the  results  made  public,  together  with  a 
geological  survey  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain.  The  demand  for  official 
and  authentic  information  concerning  the  action  and  properties  of  the 
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waters  has  impressed  its  importance  upon  all  the  superintendents  who 
lave  had  charge  of  the  reservation,  and  several  recommendations  for 
in  analysis  have  lieen  made.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  to  both 
;he  public  and  the  Government  the  Department  authorized  the  making 
>f  this  analysis,  and  also  a  geological  survey  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain. 
rhis  analysis  has  been  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  the  detail  being  assigned  to  Prof.  J.  K. 
Saywood.  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  of  insecticides  and  agricultural 
waters,  while  the  geological  sketch  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain  was  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Walter  Harvey  Weed,  geologist  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Being  the  only  authorized  work  of  this  character, 
;he  report  has  been  nnaited  with  eager  interest  by  the  public,  and 
requests  for  it  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  this 
leinand  reflects  the  conlidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  scien- 
tific data  furnished  under  authority  of  the  Government.  The  work 
will  prove  of  incalculable  value  in  the  information  furnished  concerning 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  waters  and  the  geological  formation 
through  which  it  passes  in  its  route  to  the  surface. 

The  source  of  the  heat  of  the  waters  of  the  Hot  Springs  has  long 
been  a  disputed  question.  Professor  Weed,  in  his  report  on  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Hot  Springs,  in  discussing  the  matter 
states: 

While  there  have  been  many  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the  source  of  the  hot 
waters,  the  only  hypothesis  that  stands  the  test  of  scientific  inquiry  is  the  one  which 
•scribes  the  heat  of  the  waters  to  still  hot  but  concealed  bodies  of  igneous  rock.     It 
•eems  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  either 
elaking  lime  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  or  chemical  reaction  of  the  waters  with  the 
itmngphere  could  l>e  the  cause  of  the  heat.     That  the  waters  come  from  a  depth 
sufficient  fur  their  heating  by  the  normal  increment  of  earth  heat  (1  for  every  50 
feet)  seems  unreasonable,  since  it  would  necessitate  a  depth  of 
live  the  waters  their  present  teiiuierature,  even  assuming  that  t 
m  their  course  upward.     The  composition  of  the  gases  given  off 
'hat  they  contain  atmospheric  air  as  well  as  carbon  dioxide.     ' 
*»tera  is  due  to  the  heat  developed  by  the  folding  of  the  rocks, 
given  to  account  for  the  heat  at  the  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  is  r 
folding  at  Hot  Spring"  is  not  more  intense  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Arkansas,  and  no  evidence  of  hot  spring  action  has  been  found  a 
except  where  igneous  rocks  are  present. 

It  is  believed  that  the  heat  comes  from  a  great  body  of  still  heated  igneous  rocks 
intruded  in  the  earth's  crust  by  volcanic  agencies  and  underlying  a  large  part  of 
central  Arkansas.  The  existence  of  such  a  mass  is  shown  by  the  great  bodies  of 
granite  seen  at  Potash  .Sulphur  Springs  and  Magnet  Cove,  where  the  rocks  have 
been  exposed  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  overlying  sediments,  though  the  igneous 
rocks  seen  were  of  course  long  since  cooled.  At  Magnet  Cove,  moreover,  there  are 
tufa  deposits  which  show  the  former  occurrence  of  hot  springs. 

The  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence  of  intrusive  dikes  at  various 

localities  about  the  springs,  and  their  trend  and  occurrence  indicate  that  the  molten 

material  which  filled  the  fissures  did  not  come  from  the  bodies  of  rock  now  exposed 

it  Potash  Sulphur  Springs  or  at  Magnet  Cove,  but  had  some  deep-seated  source 
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express  their  wishes  concerning  the  lands  at  present  occupied  by  or 
needed  for  their  accommodation. 

The  key  to  prosperity  in  the  island  is  good  roads  and  bridges;  road 
building,  however,  in  Porto  Rico  is  not  an  easy  task  nor  a  project  to 
be  quickly  performed.  The  mountainous  character  of  the  interior 
makes  the  location  of  roads  difficult  and  their  construction  costlv  and 
slow.  Sudden  and  torrential  rains  cause  great  landslides,  ruinous 
washouts,  and  vexatious  destruction  of  bridges,  and  culverts  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Every  road,  therefore,  becomes  a  problem  in  itself, 
experience  in  another  locality  counting  for  but  little  in  its  construction. 

At  the  last  session  the  legislative  assembly  abolished  the  board  of 
public  works,  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  public 
roads  in  lieu  thereof.  It  divided  the  island  into  7  road  districts,  and 
set  aside  25  per  cent  of  the  municipal  taxes  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  roads,  applying  it  directly  to  country  roads  and  trails  not 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  insular  authorities.  A  wise  and  econom- 
ical expenditure  of  the  revenues  obtained  for  this  purpose  will  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  interior  communities.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  and  ten  onc-hundredths  kilometers  of  macadam  roads  were  main- 
tained and  cared  for.  Of  this,  284  kilometers  were  constructed  by  the 
Spanish  Government  and  140  by  this  Government.  Over  20,000  men 
in  addition  to  the  regular  force  of  the  office  and  a  large  number  in  the 
employ  of  road  contractors  were  engaged  in  road  work  as  laborers. 

Of  the  27  public  buildings,  for  which  special  appropriation  has  been 
made,  only  14  were  taken  charge  of  and  more  or  less  repaired;  the 
remainder  were  principally  custom-houses.  As  to  these,  the  United 
States  customs  service  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  hesitated  to  accept 
insular  assistance.  Six  hundred  and  twenty -eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents  were  expended  in 
the  management  of  the  bureau  of  public  works  and  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  the  Spanish  laws  for  public  works,  which  are  ; 
still  in  force,  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  exercises  supervision 
over  works  of  a  public  nature  to  be  constructed  under  franchises  or 
concessions  granted  to  private  corporations  and  by  municipalities, 
which  supervision  embraces  examination  and  approval  of  plans  and 
projects  and  the  inspection  of  the  works  while  under  construction. 
Action  was  taken  on  the  following  franchises: 

Franchise  granting  W.  S.  H.  Lothrop  the  right  to  establish  and  run  an  electric 
street  railway  in  the  city  of  Ponce  and  l>etween  Ponce  and  Ponce  Plava,  dated  Feb- 
ruary  27,  1901.     Plans  were  submitted  and  approved.     Work  began  May  27,  190U 
and  the  line  to  the  Playa  was  opened  to  the  public  in  May,  1902.     That  through  th^ 
city  is  still  under  construction. 

Franchise  granted  the  (iuanica  Land  Company  to  use  certain  waters  for  the  pur' 
I>08e  of  irrigation,  to  construct  a  wharf  in  (.iuanica  Bay,  and  to  construct  and  operate 
a  private  railway  along  certain  portions  of  the  harbor  of  Guanica,  dated  March  19, 
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lations.     Not  a  single  case  of  violation  of  the  regulations  by^  any  tourist 
who  was  a  member  of  one  of  their  parties  was  reported. 

Special  notices  were  posted  in  the  park  prohibiting  the  cutting  of 
bark  from  the  Giant  Sequoias.  This  special  form  of  vandalism,  the 
superintendent  states,  appears  to  be  common  with  a  certain  class  of 
tourists  who  have  the  relic  mania.  He  recommends  an  additional  para- 
graph to  the  regulations  prohibiting  dogs  in  the  park,  as  they  scare 
squirrels,  quail,  grouse,  and  other  small  game,  and  run  deer.  If  dogs 
are  excluded  from  the  reservation,  along  with  fire  arms,  the  game  may 
not  only  increase  in  numbers,  but  also  become  as  tame  as  possible. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  tourist  travel  over  the  Old  Colony 
Mill  road  to  and  through  the  Giant  Forest  will  increase  from  year  to 
year  as  the  road  is  extended  and  the  park  becomes  better  known,  and 
he  therefore  regards  it  as  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent  the  forests 
from  being  destroyed  by  fire;  this  can  only  be  done  by  properly 
impressing  on  the  tourist  public  the  danger  of  a  neglect  of  the  regula- 
tions regarding  fire. 

Work  on  the  road  to  the  Giant  Forest  of  Sequoias,  the  principal 
attraction  in  this  park,  was  resumed  at  an  early  day  after  getting  the 
road  force  together.  The  work  on  this  road  during  the  season  of  1901 
had  been  completed  to  beyond  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge,  from  which 
point  it  was  resumed  during  the  present  year.  A  large  quantity  of 
solid  rock  was  encountered  during  the  work,  but  was  quickly  passed, 
and  on  October  12,  1902,  two  miles  of  road  had  been  completed,  and 
for  a  similar  distance  the  road  had  been  cleared  for  active  work.  He 
states  that  one  not  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  country  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  can  not  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  expense 
attending  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  at 
least  another  year's  work  will  be  required  before  it  can  enter  the  Giant 
Forest.  When  completed  to  the  latter  point,  he  suggests  that  it  be 
continued  in  a  circular  direction  in  the  forest  to  embrace  all  the  points 
of  interest  therein,  and  recommends  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  park. 

In  previous  years  the  tools  used  in  road  work  have  boon  stored  each 
winter  at  Three  Rivers,  being  hauled  down  the  mountain  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  up  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  order  to 
obviate  this,  cabins  were  constructed  at  Watson's  Spring,  Old  Colony 
Mill,  and  the  Marble  Fork  Bridge.  These  cabins  also  serve  not  onl}r 
a*  temporary  shelter  for  the  rangers  during  mountain  storms,  but 
m  ease  of  small  repairs  the  tools  will  be  at  hand  for  their  use. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Department,  steps  were  taken 
toward  ascertaining  the  approximate  value  of  patented  lands  within 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  park,  together  with  the  probable  market 
value  of  different  kinds  of  timber  standing  or  down,  with  a  view  to 
ultimate!}-  reaching  an  approximation  of  the  total  value  of  the  pat- 
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express  their  wishes  concerning  the  lands  at  present  occupied  by  or 
needed  for  their  accommodation. 

The  key  to  prosperity  in  the  island  is  good  roads  and  bridges:  road 
building,  however,  in  Porto  Rico  is  not  an  easy  task  nor  a  project  to 
tie  quickly  i>erforiMed.  The  mountainous  character  of  the  interior 
makes  the  location  of  roads  difficult  and  their  construction  costlv  and 
slow.  Sudden  and  torrential  rains  cause  great  landslides,  ruinous 
washouts,  and  vexatious  destruction  of  bridges,  and  culverts  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Every  road,  therefore,  Incomes  a  problem  in  itself, 
experience  in  another  locality  counting  for  but  little  in  its  construction. 

At  the  last  session  the  legislative  assembly  abolished  the  board  of 
public  works,  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  public 
roads  in  lieu  thereof.  It  divided  the  island  into  7  road  districts,  and 
set  aside  25  per  cent  of  the  municipal  taxes  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  roads,  applying  it  directly  to  country  roads  and  trails  uot 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  insular  authorities.  A  wise  and  econom- 
ical expenditure  of  the  revenues  obtained  for  this  purpose  will  prove 
of  great  l>eneHt  to  interior  communities.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  and  ten  one-hundredths  kilometers  of  macadam  roads  were  main- 
tained and  cared  for.  Of  this,  284  kilometers  were  constructed  bvthe 
Spanish  Government  and  140  by  this  Government.  Over  20,000  men 
in  addition  to  the  regular  force  of  the  office  and  a  large  number  in  the 
employ  of  road  contractors  were  engaged  in  road  work  as  laborers. 

Of  the  27  public  buildings,  for  which  special  appropriation  has  been 
made,  only  14  were  taken  charge  of  and  more  or  less  repaired;  the 
remainder  were  principally  custom-houses.  As  to  these,  the  United 
States  customs  service  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  hesitated  to  accept 
insular  assistance.  Six  hundred  and  twenty  -eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  dollars  and  eighty -two  cents  were  expended  in 
the  management  of  the  bureau  of  public  works  and  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  the  Spanish  laws  for  public  works,  which  are 
still  in  force,  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  exercises  supervision  j 
over  works  of  a  public  nature  to  be  constructed  under  franchises  or 
concessions  granted  to  private  corporations  and  by  municipalities 
which  supervision  embraces  examination  and  approval  of  plans  and 
projects  and  the  inspection  of  the  works  while  under  construction. 
Action  was  taken  on  the  following  franchises: 

Franchise  granting  \Y.  S.  H.  Lothrop  the  right  to  establish  and  run  an  electric 
street  railway  in  the  eitv  of  Ponce  ami  lietweon  Ponce  anil  Ponce  Plava,  dated  Feb- 
ruary  27,  1901.     Plans  were  submitted  and  approved.     Work  began  May  27,  1901* 
and  the  line  to  the  Playa  was  opened  to  the  public  in  May,  1902.     That  through  th0 
citv  is  still  under  construction. 

Franchise  granted  the  <  iuanica  Land  Company  to  use  certain  waters  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  irrigation,  to  construct  a  wharf  in  (iuanica  Bay,  and  to  construct  and  operate 
a  private  railway  along  certain  portions  of  the  harbor  of  Guanioa,  dated  March  19, 
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1901.     Plans  for  the  wharf  were  submitted  and  approved,  and  the  wharf  has  been 
constructed.     No  other  plans  have  been  submitted. 

Franchise  granted  the  "Compania  de  los  Ferrocarriles  de  Puerto  Rico"  the  right 
:o  construct  a  spur,  or  branch  track,  not  to  exceed  80  meters  in  length,  upon  the 
Ponce  main  road,  dated  May  15,  1902.  This  track  was  laid  and  inspected  under 
supervision  from  this  bureau. 

Gratifying  improvement  is  shown  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  people.  The  record  of  vital 
statistics  accompanying  the  report  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  and  freedom  from  epidemics  of  all  kinds. 

The  agricultural  development  of  the  island  has  been  satisfactory. 
In  1901  the  area  of  the  sugar-cane  fields  amounted  to  91,000  acres  and 
the  crop  produced  was,  approximately,  95,850  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  for  the  present  year  will  be  105,000  tons  of  sugar. 
With  the  establishment  of  some  large  new  factories  the  plantations 
are  considerably  increasing,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  few  years 
the  sugar  product  of  the  island  will  be  twice  as  much  as  at  present. 

The  area  covered  at  present  by  producing  coffee  trees  aggregates, 
approximately,  166,000  acres,  yielding  annually  an  average  of  24,230 
tons.  The  work  of  restoring  these  groves,  which  suffered  greatly 
from  a  hurricane  in  1899,  has  made  substantial  progress  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  if  the  weather  is  favorable  the  next  crop  will  not 
be  far  from  the  average  amount  above  mentioned. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  considerably  increased  in  1901  and  aggregated, 
approximately,  4,000  tons.  For  the  crop  which  is  still  being  reaped 
plantations  were  extended  over  districts  in  which  it  had  never  been 
before  grown,  as  far  as  seed  was  available  and  there  was  possible 
transportation.  The  present  crop,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  largest 
the  island  has  ever  known. 

Plantains,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  rice,  beans,  peas,  and 
minor  fruits  yielded  good  crops.  Many  orange  and  other  fruit  trees 
have  been  planted  and  are  now  doing  well. 

During  the  year  52  applications  for  mining  concessions  were  con- 
sidered, 30  granted,  14  canceled,  and  1  withdrawn,  leaving  7  pending 
[  on  the  30th  of  June,  1902.     There  are  at  present  80  concessions  for 
iron,  copper,  gold,  salt,  and  other  minerals  in  force.     With  the  excep- 
!  tion,  however,  of  one  or  two  gold  placers  and  salt  works,  the  conces- 
sums  are  not  in  operation.     The  rent  accruing  to  the  insular  treasury 
from  these  concessions  amounted  to  $3,589.70.     The  work  performed 
on  some  gold  placers  in  Corozal  has  not  shown  that  they  are  rich 
enough   to   be   worked,    but   the    prospectors  are   not  discouraged. 
I  Deposits  of  valuable  iron  ore  have  been  discovered.     This  ore  is  of  the 
i  first  quality,  and  exists  in  large  quantities.     Some  copper  and  lead  ore 
of  good  quality  have  been  located,  but  investigations  have  not  yet  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  such  deposits. 
Eleven  hundred  and  seventy  kilometers  of  telegraph  line   were 
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express  their  wishes  concerning  the  lands  at  present  occupied  by  or 
needed  for  their  accommodation. 

The  key  to  prosperity  in  the  island  is  good  roads  and  bridges:  road 
building,  however,  in  Porto  Rico  is  not  an  easy  task  nor  a  project  to 
be  quickly  jierformed.  The  mountainous  character  of  the  interior 
makes  the  location  of  roads  difficult  and  their  construction  costlv  and 
slow.  Sudden  and  torrential  rains  cause  great  landslides,  ruinous 
washouts,  and  vexatious  destruction  of  bridges,  and  culverts  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Every  road,  therefore,  Incomes  a  problem  in  iteelf, 
experience  in  another  locality  counting  for  but  little  in  its  construction. 

At  the  last  session  the  legislative  assembly  abolished  the  board  of 
public  works,  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  public 
roads  in  lieu  thereof.  It  divided  the  island  into  7  road  districts,  and 
set  aside  25  per  cent  of  the  municipal  taxes  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  roads,  applying  it  directly  to  country  roads  and  trails  not 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  insular  authorities.  A  wise  and  econom- 
ical expenditure  of  the  revenues  obtained  for  this  purpose  will  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  interior  communities.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  and  ten  onc-hundredths  kilometers  of  macadam  roads  were  main- 
tained and  cared  for.  Of  this,  284  kilometers  were  constructed  bv  the 
Spanish  Government  and  140  by  this  Government.  Over  20,000  men 
in  addition  to  the  regular  force  of  the  office  and  a  large  number  in  the 
employ  of  road  contractors  were  engaged  in  road  work  as  laborers. 

Of  the  %21  public  buildings,  for  which  special  appropriation  has  been 
made,  only  14  were  taken  charge  of  and  more  or  less  repaired;  the 
remainder  were  principally  custom-houses.  As  to  these,  the  United 
States  customs  service  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  hesitated  to  accept 
insular  assistance.  Six  hundred  and  twenty -eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents  were  expended  in 
the  management  of  the  bureau  of  public  works  and  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  the  Spanish  laws  for  public  works,  which  are 
still  in  force,  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  exercises  supervision 
over  works  of  u  public  nature  to  be  constructed  under  franchises  or 
concessions  granted  to  private  corporations  and  by  municipalities. 
which  supervision  embraces  examination  and  approval  of  plans  and 
projects  and  the  inspection  of  the  works  while  under  construction. 
Action  was  taken  on  the  following  franchises: 

Franchise  granting  \V.  S.  II.  Lnthrop  the  right  to  establish  and  run  an  electric 
street  railway  in  the  city  of  Ponce  and  l>etween  Ponce  and  Ponce  Playa,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1901.     Plans  were  submitted  and  approved.     Work  began  May  27,  1901* 
and  the  line  to  the  Playa  was  opener!  to  the  public  in  May,  1902.     That  through  th© 
citv  is  still  under  construction. 

Franchise  granted  the  (iuaniea  Land  Company  to  use  certain  waters  for  the  pur* 
po«?  of  irrigation,  to  construct  a  wharf  in  (uianica  Bay,  and  to  construct  and  operate 
a  private  railway  along  certain  portions  of  the  harbor  of  Guanica,  dated  March  19, 
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1901.     Plans  for  the  wharf  were  submitted  and  approved,  and  the  wharf  has  been 
constructed.     No  other  plans  have  been  submitted. 

Franchise  granted  the  "Compania  de  los  Ferrocarriles  de  Puerto  Rico"  the  right 
to  construct  a  spur,  or  branch  track,  not  to  exceed  80  meters  in  length,  upon  the 
Ponce  main  road,  dated  May  15,  1902.  This  track  was  laid  and  inspected  under 
supervision  from  this  bureau. 

Gratifying  improvement  is  shown  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  people.  The  record  of  vital 
statistics  accompanying  the  report  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  and  freedom  from  epidemics  of  all  kinds. 

The  agricultural  development  of  the  island  has  been  satisfactory. 
In  1901  the  area  of  the  sugar-cane  fields  amounted  to  91,000  acres  and 
the  crop  produced  was.  approximately,  95,850  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  for  the  present  year  will  be  105,000  tons  of  sugar. 
With  the  establishment  of  some  large  new  factories  the  plantations 
are  considerably  increasing,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  few  years 
the  sugar  product  of  the  island  will  be  twice  as  much  as  at  present. 

The  area  covered  at  present  by  producing  coffee  trees  aggregates, 
approximately,  160,000  acres,  yielding  annually  an  average  of  24,230 
tons.  The  work  of  restoring  these  groves,  which  suffered  greatly 
from  a  hurricane  in  1899,  has  made  substantial  progress  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  if  the  weather  is  favorable  the  next  crop  will  not 
be  far  from  the  average  amount  above  mentioned. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  considerably  increased  in  1901  and  aggregated, 
approximately,  4,000  tons.  For  the  crop  which  is  still  being  reaped 
plantations  were  extended  over  districts  in  which  it  had  never  been 
before  grown,  as  far  as  seed  was  available  and  there  was  possible 
transportation.  The  present  crop,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  largest 
the  island  has  ever  known. 

Plantains,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  rice,  beans,  peas,  and 
minor  fruits  yielded  good  crops.  Many  orange  and  other  fruit  trees 
have  been  planted  and  are  now  doing  well. 

During  the  year  52  applications  for  mining  concessions  were  con- 
sidered, 30  granted,  14  canceled,  and  1  withdrawn,  leaving  7  pending 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1902.     There  are  at  present  80  concessions  for 
iron,  copper,  gold,  salt,  and  other  minerals  in  force.     With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  one  or  two  gold  placers  and  salt  works,  the  conces- 
sions are  not  in  operation.     The  rent  accruing  to  the  insular  treasury 
from  these  concessions  amounted  to  $3,589.70.     The  work  performed 
:  on  some  gold  placers  in  Corozal  has  not  shown  that  they  are  rich 
enough   to   be   worked,    but  the    prospectors  are   not  discouraged. 
Deposits  of  valuable  iron  ore  have  been  discovered.     This  ore  is  of  the 
firat  quality,  and  exists  in  large  quantities.     Some  copper  and  lead  ore 
of  good  quality  have  been  located,  but  investigations  have  not  yet  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  such  deposits. 
Eleven  hundred  and  seventy  kilometers  of  telegraph  line   were 
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901.     Plans  for  the  wharf  were  submitted  and  approved,  and  the  wharf  has  been, 
constructed.     No  other  plans  have  been  submitted. 
Franchise  granted  the  "Compania  de  los  Ferrocarriles  de  Puerto  Rico"  the  right 

0  construct  a  spur,  or  branch  track,  not  to  exceed  80  meters  in  length,  upon  the 
Ponce  main  road,  dated  May  15,  1902.  This  track  was  laid  and  inspected  under 
supervision  from  this  bureau. 

Gratifying  improvement  is  shown  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  people.  The  record  of  vital 
statistics  accompanying  the  report  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  and  freedom  from  epidemics  of  all  kinds. 

The  agricultural  development  of  the  island  has  been  satisfactory. 
In  1901  the  area  of  the  sugar-cane  fields  amounted  to  91,000  acres  and 
the  crop  produced  was,  approximately,  95,850  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  for  the  present  year  will  be  105,000  tons  of  sugar. 
With  the  establishment  of  some  large  new  factories  the  plantations 
are  considerably  increasing,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  few  years 
the  sugar  product  of  the  island  will  be  twice  as  much  as  at  present. 

The  area  covered  at  present  b\T  producing  coffee  trees  aggregates, 
approximately,  166,000  acres,  yielding  annually  an  average  of  24,230 
tons.  The  work  of  restoring  these  groves,  which  suffered  greatly 
from  a  hurricane  in  1899,  has  made  substantial  progress  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  if  the  weather  is  favorable  the  next  crop  will  not 
be  far  from  the  average  amount  above  mentioned. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  considerably  increased  in  1901  and  aggregated, 
approximately,  4,000  tons.  For  the  crop  which  is  still  being  reaped 
plantations  wTere  extended  over  districts  in  which  it  had  never  been 
before  grown,  as  far  as  seed  was  available  and  there  was  possible 
transportation.  The  present  crop,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  largest 
the  island  has  ever  known. 

Plantains,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  rice,  beans,  peas,  and 
minor  fruits  yielded  good  crops.  Many  orange  and  other  fruit  trees 
have  been  planted  and  are  now  doing  well. 

During  the  year  52  applications  for  mining  concessions  were  con- 
sidered, 30  granted,  14  canceled,  and  1  withdrawn,  leaving  7  pending 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1902.  There  are  at  present  80  concessions  for 
iron,  copper,  gold,  salt,  and  other  minerals  in  force.  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  one  or  two  gold  placers  and  salt  works,  the  conces- 
sions are  not  in  operation.     The  rent  accruing  to  the  insular  treasury 

1  from  these  concessions  amounted  to  $3,589.70.  The  wTork  performed 
on  some  gold  placers  in  Corozal  has  not  shown  that  they  are  rich 
enough   to   be   worked,    but   the    prospectors  are   not  discouraged. 

!  Deposits  of  valuable  iron  ore  have  been  discovered.     This  ore  is  of  the 

first  quality,  and  exists  in  large  quantities.     Some  copper  and  lead  ore 

of  good  quality  have  been  located,  but  investigations  have  not  yet  been 

made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  such  deposits. 

Eleven  hundred   and  seventy  kilometers   of  telegraph   line   were 
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whose  location  ia  indicated  by  the  dikes  as  being  approximately  under  the  hot 
springs.  Deep-seated  waters  converted  into  vapors  by  contact  with  this  "batholith" 
of  hot  rock  probably  ascend  through  fissures  toward  the  surface,  where  they  plia- 
bly meet  cold  spring  waters  which  are  heated  by  the  vapors.  As  the  igneous  dikes 
near  by  are  fissures  reaching  down  to  this  great  mass  of  igneous  magma  which  have 
been  filled  by  it  to  form  dikes,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  fissures  extend 
down  to  the  now  solid  but  still  hot  igneous  mass. 

There  are  25  leaae**  providing  for  the  use  of  land  and  hot  water  on 
the  Hot  Springs  Reservation.  Of  these,  21  are  for  operative  bath 
bouses;  2  are  sanitariums;  1  for  the  Hot  Springs  Medical  Company. 
for  the  use  of  hot  water  for  manufacturing  medicines,  and  1  to  John 
J.  Sumpter;  in  the  latter  case  the  water  is  used  principally  for  drink- 
ing purposes. 

The  total  number  of  tubs  covered  b\-  these  leases  is  529,  requiring. 
on  a  }>asis  of  1,000  gallons  per  tub  daily,  548,<HX)  gallons  of  hot  water 
to  supply  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  individuals  and  corporations 
now  holding  leases  for  ground  or  hot  water  from  the  reservation. 
together  with  the  date  and  the  expiration  of  each  lease: 


Name  of  bath  bonne. 


iAfVetfe. 


Tubs.     Date  of  lease. 


Expirati»u 
of  lea*. 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

Avenue 

Ozark  Sanatorium 

Eastman 

Great  Northern 

Hale 

Home  Shoo 

Hot  SprliiKH 

No  house 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Matf  nola 

Maurice 

\Jfi^\m  A,   ■••••■••••■•■••■• 

Palace 

Park 

Keetor 

Roeka  fellow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 
Sumpter  (no  hou*e)  .. 

Superior 

Waverly 

KamelslnTK 


Moody 


Alhambra  Bath  House  Co 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Avenue  Hotel  Co 

Butteriek  Publishing  Co 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

Curnel  S.  Williamson 

Root 8  &  Eastman 

D.  Fellows  Piatt 

Mark  J.  Smith 

Hot  Springs  Medical  Co 

Fred  N.  Rix  and  Mary  E.  Barns  . 
M.  C.  Tumbler  and  1).  C.  BuekstafT 

Charles  B.  Piatt 

Maurice,  Con  vers,  and  Maurice  . . 

I.  W.  Carhart  and  F.  B.  Latta 

Samuel  \V.  Fordyce 

Park  Hotel  Company 

Henry  M.  Rector 

Mahala  J.  R«K*kafello\v 

Sister  Mary  Aloysiun 

John  J.  Sumpter 

Robert  Proctor  and  Chas.  N.  Rix. 

New  Waverly  Hotel  Co 

Jcanette    Hogaboom,   Aaron    H. 

and  MiloR.BurkstalT. 
Nicholas  M.  Moodv 


24 
40 
20 

8 
40 
19 
26 
30 
16 

4 
25 
40 
30 
24 
22 
23 
40 
12 
18 

4 

8 
16 
20 
18 


Feb.  28,1894 
Mar.  3,1892 
Feb.  17,1898 
Sept.  16, 1898 
May  12,1892 
May  25,1897 
Jan.  1, 1893 
Jan.  1, 1895 
Jan.  1,1893 
July  24.1894  , 

i  Jan.  1,1902 
Jan.  1, 1897 
Jan.      1,1895 

]  Jan.     1,1897  j 
Jan.     1,1892 
Jan.    12,1893  | 
May  12, 1892  ; 
Apr.   16,1894 
July     1,1901  ! 

, Lease  expired. 
Mar.    7.1894  ' 
Sept.  15, 1896  I 
Mar.  24,1893 
Jan.     1,1899  | 


Feb.  2S.WH 
Mar.  2,191-' 
Dec.  31.1*1 
Sept.  16.1*6 
May  12.  Wl- 
May  15,1912 
Dec.  SUaff 
Dec.  31.19iie 
Dec.  3U9C 
July  24. 1904 

Dec.  31,1** 
Dec.  31, 1919 
Dec.  31.19* 
Dec.  31.1912 
Dec.  31.W0 

Do. 
May  12, 1912 
Apr.  16,  WW 
June  80. WW 
Dec.  31,1901 
Mar.    7.19W 

Sept.M,M* 
Mar.  24.1913 
Jan.    1.19« 


10     July     1,1900     June  30.1910 


The  prices  which  the  different  hath  houses  may  charge  for  baths  are 
subject  to  approval  and  revision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
are  in  all  cases  regulated  by  the  class  of  bathing  accommodations  each 
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Concurring  in  this  conclusion,  1  urgently  recommend  the  incorpora- 
>n  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  when  it  shall  receive  consideration  by 
>ngress,  of  the  following  paragraph,  to  wit: 

And  hereafter  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
{uired  to  act  as  disbursing  clerk  for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
disburse  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  said  hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the 
rrretary  of  the  Interior,  on  vouchers  duly  certified  by  the  superintendent  thereof 
d  appro  veil  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  And  the  said  disbursing  clerk  herein 
wided  for  shall,  t>efore  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such,  give  bond  to  the  United 
ttes  in  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deem  proper  and  necessary, 
rich  bond  shall  be  conditioned  that  the  said  officer  shall  render  a  true  and  faithful 
•omit  to  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  quarter  yearly  of  all  moneys 
d  proj)crties  which  shall  be  received  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  with  sureties 
be  approved  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  Such  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the 
ice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  by  him  put  in  suit  upon  any  breach  of 
b  conditions  thereof.  And  for  this  service  to  be  performed  the  said  disbursing 
»rk,  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  receive  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 

annual  compensation  of  $1,000,  payable  from  the  appropriation  for  current 
penses  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.     And  all  acts  heretofore  made 

Congress  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same 
i  hereby,  repealed. 

The  necessity  for  the  change  in  the  law  above  recommended  in 
gard  to  disbursements  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  order 

prevent  embarrassment  in  the  matter  of  payments,  under  contract 
r  the  work  on  the  extension,  to  be  made  from  the  appropriation 

$975,000  for  the  extension  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
sane,  it  became  necessary  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1901,  to 
•point  Mr.  George  W.  Evans,  the  disbursing  officer  of  this  Depart- 
ent,  a  '"special  disbursing  agent  for  the  erection  of  an  extension  at 
e  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.1'  For  the  disbursement  of 
ese  moneys  he  was  required  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  to 
ve  an  additional  bond  of  $25,000,  which  was  approved  on  the  18th 
,v  of  October,  1901. 

Freedmen's  Hospital. 

The  Freedmen's  Hospital  was  appropriated  for  and  placed  under 
ntrol  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by  act  of  March  3, 1871  (16  Stat.  L., 
$),  and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  act  of 
ine  23,  1874  (18  Stat.  L.,  223).  The  supervision  and  control  of 
:penditure  of  appropriations  was  transferred  to  the  Commissioners 
5  the  District  of  Columbia  by  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  551). 
he  appointive  and  general  administrative  power,  however,  is  still 
?sted  in  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 

The  report  of  the  hospital,  submitted  by  A.  F.  Warfield,  surgeon 

chief,  shows  that  the  institution   is  prosperous,  and  the  results 

>tained  during  the  past  year  have   been  gratifying.      The  total 

imber  of  patients  treated  within  the  hospital  aud  dispensaries  during 
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}>c  increased,  so  that  the  hot  water  which  now  runs  to  waste  bv  flow- 
ing  off  under  the  ground  at  low  levels  can  he  collected  and  utilized  in 
emergencies  by  pumping  from  these  deep  reservoirs.  To  carry  the 
same  into  effect  he  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  therefor 
the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  small  reservation  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  known  as  Whittington  Lake 
Reserve  Park,  has  been  kept  in  good  condition  and  is  very  popular 
with  the  visitors.  The  superintendent  states  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
providing  of  lakes  in  this  small  park  was  an  error;  that  by  reason  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  water  supply  of  the  small  stream  that  feeds  these 
lakes  during  certain  portions  of  the  year  the  water  becomes  stagnant. 
giving  off  bad  odors  and  bringing  about  malarious  conditions  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  at  various  times  by  the  city 
board  of  health.  He  recommends  that  the  lake  be  filled  up  with  earth 
and  made  a  part  of  the  park  proper;  that  an  appropriation  of  $6,00^ 

be  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  superintendent  also  recommends  that  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1891,  relative  to  the  leasing  of  bath  houses  on  the 
Hot  Springs  Reservation  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  regulate  the  water  rentals  at  any  time,  instead  of  at 
the  expiration  of  every  period  of  five  years  as  is  provided  by  existing 
law;  furthermore,  that  such  law  be  also  amended  bjT  abrogating  the 
40-tub  limit  now  provided  for  and  extending  the  limit  to  50,  75,  or 
100  tubs,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  view 
to  placing  tubs  in  private  rooms  of  hotels  having  bath  houses  attached. 
This  suggestion  and  recommendation,  he  states,  is  made  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  revenues  of  the  reservation  as  well  as  the  comfort*, 
benefits,  and  conveniences  of  the  public.  The  demand  for  private  baths 
supplied  with  hot  water  from  the  reservation  during  the  past  year 
has  been  very  great.  The  Hot  Springs  Creek  arch  which  was  con 
structed  by  the  Government  in  1884,  at  the  junction  of  Whittington 
and  Park  avenues  on  the  north  and  Malvern  avenue  on  the  south,  and 
which  is  under  Bath  House  Park,  is  in  good  condition  and  requires  no 
repairs  at  this  time. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1877,  entitled  uAn  act  in 
relation  to  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Arkansas" 
(19  Stat.  L.,  380),  provides,  section  19: 

That  a  suitable  tract  of  land,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  shall  be  laid  off  by  said 
commi&sioners,  and  the  same  is  hereby  granted  to  the  county  of  Garland,  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  as  a  site  for  the  public  building  of  said  county:  Prorided,  That 
the  tract  of  land  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  land  reserved  herein 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  there  was  set  apart  by 

the  Hot  Springs  commissioners  3.62  acres  of  land,  known  as  block 

*^U>  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  and  the  same  was  dedicated  as  the 
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md  granted  by  the  United  States,  in  the  county  of  Garland,  in  the  city 
t  Hot  Springs,  as  a  site  for  a  public  building.  The  county,  however, 
ever  occupied  any  of  the  land  so  dedicated,  but  located  its  court- 
ouse  and  jail  at  a  considerable  distance  therefrom  on  other  land. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual  report,  that 
'ongress  repeal  section  19  of  the  act  above  mentioned  for  failure  on 
he  part  of  the  county  of  Garland  to  use  the  land  granted  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  act,  and  that  the  same  be  disposed  of  at  public 
ale  in  the  same  manner  as  other  lots  belonging  to  the  Government  in 
he  city  of  Hot  Springs  arc  disposed  of,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to 
►e  applied,  as  required  by  existing  law,  to  the  management  and  pro- 
ection  of  the  reservation. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1188), 
naking  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  ex]>enses  of  the  Govern- 
nent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  and  for  other  purposes, 
>rovides,  among  other  things: 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  l>e,  and  it*  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
o  determine  the  value  of  certain  condemned  buildings  formerly  located  on  Hot 
:prings  Mountain  Reservation,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Valley  street,  in  the  city  of 
lot  Springs,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  buildings  were  condemned  by  the  Hot 
Springs  Commission,  and  proof  of  value  taken  by  said  commission,  under  authority 
»f  law,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  of  March, 
ighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  l>efore  said  commission  had  issued  certificates 
or  the  value  thereof,  as  they  were  authorized  and  directed,  and  did  afterwards  do 
or  buildings  similarly  situated,  but  not  burned.  That  the  value  of  each  building  so 
ondemned  and  burned  shall  l>e  determined  by  the  Secretary  from  the  petitions  and 
vidence  tiled  before  said  commission  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  thereof,  by  order 
»f  said  commission,  and  now  on  tile  in  the  Interior  Department,  or  such  other  evi- 
lence  as  the  claimants  may  tile,  and  after  such  investigation  as  he  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  5.  That  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  such  investigation  and  the  claims 
o  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropri- 
.ted,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  and  the  Secretary 
►f  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such  person  or  persons, 
laimants,  their  executors,  administrators,  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  equal  to  the 
allies  so  as  aforesaid  found  by  him. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  the 
esults  of  his  action  under  the  foregoing  sections. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirement!*  of  the  statute  I  have  to  report  that 
?3  claims  were  presented  thereunder,  5  were  allowed  during  the  period 
covered  by  my  last  annual  report,  leaving  IS  pending  at  that  time. 
During  the  past  year  1  claim,  that  of  Leo  Myer,  was  dismissed,  and  3 
vere  allowed,  to  wit,  Jacob  Karatofsky,  $3,000;  James  Kiddell,  $700, 
ind  the  estate  of  James  G.  Allen,  deceased,  late  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
<l,o<)0. 

Casa  Grandk  Ruin. 

This  ruin  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  relics  of  a  prehistoric  age 
ind  people  living  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  At  the  date 
>f  discoverv  bv  one  Padre  Kino,  in  161)4,  it  was  in  a  ruinous  condition 
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and  since  that  time  has  been  a  subject  of  record  by  explorers  and 
historians.  The  structure  is  built  of  the  material  known  as  cajon— 
that  is,  puddled  clay  molded  into  walls  and  dried  in  the  sun.  and  of 
perishable  character. 

The  Casa  Grande  Ruin  Reservation  is  located  in  Pinal  County,  Ariz.. 
and  embraces  the  8.  £,  SW.  ±,  SW.  i,  SE.  ±  sec.  9;  XW.'i,  W.  *. 
NE.  i,  NE.  t,  SW.  i  and  XW.  ±,  SE.  i  sec.  lti,  T.  5  S.,  R.  S  E. 
Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian.  The  lands  embraced  therein  were 
reserved  from  settlement  by  Executive  order  dated  June  22,  1892. 
under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  18S9.  By 
this  act  $2,000  was  appropriated  for  the  repairing  and  preservation  of 
the  ruin,  and  was  expended  in  removing  debris,  supplying  underpin- 
ning to  the  walls,  filling  cavities,  and  fixing  in  place  wooden  and  iron 
braces  as  supports.  These  repairs  the  custodian,  Frank  Pinkley,  who 
resides  on  the  reservation,  states  are  in  excellent  condition,  but  the 
appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to  fully  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ruin. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  stated  there  is  need  of  renewing  the  lintels 
over  doors  and  windows.  The  floors  of  the  building  having  l>een 
destrojed  by  tire,  the  walls  have  been  unsupported  for  their  entire 
height,  and  becoming  weatherworn  near  the  ground  need  proper 
underpinning  in  places  to  keep  them  standing.  The  northeastern  and 
southeastern  corners  of  the  ruin  have  fallen,  but  the  remaining  walls 
are  standing  with  a  fair  degree  of  stability,  and  if  properly  preserved 
will  remain  intact  for  several  generations. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  $2,000  was  appropriated  for  repairs 
to  this  ruin.  Specifications  for  the  work  are  now  in  course  of  prep- 
aration, and  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  it  is  believed  that  the 
work  of  strengthening  the  building  will  be  completed.  An  additional 
appropriation  is  desirable  in  order  that  a  roof  of  asphalt  or  corru- 
gated iron  can  l>c  placed  o\ser  the  structure,  and  the  ruin  be  inclosed 
by  a  barbed-wire  fence  in  order  to  more  effectively  exclude  trespassers. 

• 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  board  of  chari- 
ties for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.. 
66±)i  provides,  among  other  things,  that  said  board  of  charities  — 

shall  visit,  inspect,  and  maintain  a  general  supervision  overall  institutions,  societies, 
or  associations  of  a  charitable,  eleemosvnarv,  correctional,  or  reformatory  character, 
which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations  of  Congress  made  for  the 
care  or  treatment  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  no  payment  shall  he 
made  to  anv  such  charitable,  eleemosvnarv.  correctional,  or  reformatory  institution 
for  anv  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  is  not  received  and  maintained 
therein  pursuant  to  the  rules  established  by  such  board  of  charities,  except  in  the 
case  of  persons  committed  by  the  courts,  or  abandoned  infants  needing  immediate 
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In  the  theological  department  61  entered.  There  are  three  courses: 
*  classical,  an  English  day  course,  and  an  English  night  course. 
[Those  in  the  classical  course  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  original. 
Che  attendance  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  and  good  work  done 
*y  the  graduates  in  the  various  denominations.  About  nine-tenths 
support  themselves  as  waiters,  barbers,  watchmen,  and  the  like 
unplojmcnt.  The  graduates  of  this  department  are  frequently  called 
■o  responsible  positions. 

In  industrial  work,  instruction  is  given  in  carpentry,  tinning,  print- 
mg,  bookbinding,  sewing,  cooking,  as  well  as  theoretical  and  practi- 
r-al  agriculture.     Very  elegant  work  has  come  from  the  printing  office. 

The  trustees  ask  an  appropriation  of  $750  for  the  salary  of  an 
additional  teacher  in  the  teachers'1  college  department. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  contained  in  niv  last  annual 
report.  Congress  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
>f  a  steam-heating  system  for  Miner  Hall  and  Clark  Hall.  There  was 
lIso  an  increase  of  $1,500  over  the  previous  appropriation  for  salaries 
:o  provide  for  normal  instruction. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  report  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  president  of  the  Columbia  Insti- 
rution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  made  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
:he  act  of  February  16,  1857  (11  Stat.  L.,  161),  shows  that  the  pupils 
remaining  in  the  institution  July  1,  1901,  numbered  121;  admitted 
luring  the  year,  41;  since  admitted,  38;  total,  200.  Of  these,  136  have 
>een  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  28  States,  the  District 
:>f  Columbia,  Canada,  and  Ireland,  and  64  in  the  primary  department. 
Fort}- -four  of  these  pupils  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  83  have  been  admitted  to  the  collegiate 
lepartment  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 1890,  and 
lune  6,  1900,  which  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  free 
scholarships  in  the  institution. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  among  the  students  and  pupils 
luring  the  year. 

The  courses  of  instruction  have  been  somewhat  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  opportunities  for  technical  study,  which  have  enabled  a 
number  of  the  students  to  pursue  civil  engineering,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, analytic  geometry,  calculus,  strength  of  materials,  leveling,  and 
railroad  surveying. 

Opportunity  for  improvement  in  speech  and  speech  reading  has 
been  offered  to  all  pupils  of  the  college  and  pupils  of  the  school.  A 
large  majority  have  taken  advantage  of  the  training  so  offered  them. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  akoulallon,  an  instrument 
L-oMibining  the  principles  of  the  graphophone,  microphone,  and  the 
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p  advanced  pupils  use  the  Smith  Premier  typewriter  in  their  work  with 
i  nearhT  the  same  facility  as  persons  having  their  sight.     There  is  a 
?  library  of  over  2,500  volumes  of  embossed  books,  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  indigent  blind  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
$7,399.99,  one-half  of  which  amount  is  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1899  (80  Stat.  L.,  1101).  The  total  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  80.  1901,  was  $6,937.50. 

Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings. 

» 

This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  a  corporation  created  by  the  act 
of  April  22,  1870,  to  carry  into  effect  that  provision  in  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Joshua  Pierce,  devising  to  certain  trustees  14  par- 
cels of  land  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  held  as  a  site  for 
a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  care  of  destitute  and  friendless  chil- 
dren. It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  who  are  required  to 
report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  is  supported  in 
part  by  contributions  from  benevolent  persons  and  societies  and  in 
part  by  appropriations  by  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  shows  that  92  children  were 
provided  for  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  of  which 
number  39  were  remaining  in  the  institution  from  the  previous  year. 

The  adoptions  for  the  year  were  24;  1  was  transferred,  and  39 
deaths  were  recorded.  Of  the  latter,  26  were  under  6  months  of  age, 
33  were  under  9  months,  2  were  10  months,  and  4  were  1  year  old, 
leaving  30  remaining  at  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1902. 

Including  a  balance  of  §7.07  from  last  year,  the  total  receipts  from 
all  sources  were  $8,312.35,  of  which  amount  $8,101.04  was  expended 
in  the  operation  of  the  institution,  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $211.31 
on  June  30,  1902. 

The  daily  average  of  children  is  about  35.  Since  the  hospital  opened 
in  1887  there  have  been  199  little  ones  adopted  into  happy  homes, 
where  thev  will  be  trained  to  become  useful  men  and  women.  This  is 
considered  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  work  of  the  institution. 

Owing  to  stress  of  circumstances,  the  board  of  directors  state  that 
they  are  compelled  to  ask  a  continuance  of  the  annual  appropriation 
of  $6,000  in  order  to  carry  on  this  work  of  charity. 

I  most  heartilj"  approve  of  this  charity,  and  recommend  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  the  funds  desired,  that  the  work  of  the  hospital  may 
He  properly  continued. 

10315—02 ll 
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overflowing  with  water  into  receptacles  below.  These  fountains  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  general  public.  The  engine  house  and  stables 
have  been  repaired. 

At  the  court-bouse  a  7i-horsepower  220-volt  electric  motor  has 
1>een  installed  for  running  ventilating  fans,  and  several  of  the  rooms 
repaired. 

In  the  Botanic  Garden  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  walks,  the 
conservatory,  and  other  buildings. 

The  Court  of  Claims  building,  formerly  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  an  open  area  on 
three  sides  and  the  installation  of  an  entire  new  system  of  sewerage 
and  plumbing.  The  superintendent  recommends  further  repairs  and 
modifications  to  render'the  building  suitable  for  its  present  purpose. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  were  as 
follows:  Annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol,  $66,875;  reconstruction  of 
central  portion  of  Capitol,  $153, 000;  improving  the  Capitol  grounds, 
$20,400;  lighting  Capitol  grounds,  etc.,  $33,800;  steam  heating  and 
machinery,  $2,150;  repairs  to  engine  house,  Senate  and  House  stables, 
$1,500;  repairs  to  Court  of  Claims  building,  $10,000;  repairs  to  court- 
house of  the  District  of  Columbia,  $1,950. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  detailed  statement  relative  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  building  and  the  renovation  of  the  Hotunda,  accom- 
panied by  plans  and  illustrations  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  Capitol. 

THE    SOUTH     CAROLINA     INTERSTATE    A 
INDIAN  EXPOSITION,  CHARLESTON, 

No  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  a  Goverr 
at   the   South   Carolina  Interstate   and   West  Indian   I 
Charleston,  S.  C,  prior  to  its  opening  on  December 
exposition  authorities  regarded  it  as  essential  to  the  su 
undertaking  that  a  Government  exhibit  be  had,  even  if 
sary  to  install  it  at  their  expense,  and  accordingly  it  was 
eight  Departments  of  the  Government  should  be   repn 
plan  originally  outlined  contemplated  the  use  of  the  n 
had   been    displayed   at    the   Pan-American   Expositioi 
Neither  the  money  available  for  the  purpose   nor  the  s 
for  the  exhibit  at  the  Charleston  Exposition  was  sufficient  to  provide 
for  all  the  Buffalo  exhibits,  and   it  was  therefore  necessary  to  select 
only  such  parts  thereof  as  were  susceptible  of  economical  installation. 
Twenty -five  hundred  dollars  was  set  aside  by  the  exposition  authori- 
ties for  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and   approximately  2,800  square  feet  of  space 
was  allotted  for  exhibition  purposes. 
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lat  ion  of  the  Government  ex  hi  Int.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  Inte- 
rior Department  exhibit,  exclusive  of  freight  and  transportation ,  for 
which  no  charge  was  made  against  the  &J.500  allotted  to  the  Depart- 
ment, was  $2,31*8.37. 

THE   MARITIME  CANAL  COMPANY  OF    NICARAGUA. 

Section  tf  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1S89,  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicara- 
gua," provides  that  said  company  shall  make  a  report  of  itsoperation* 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December  in  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 
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An  advance  cop}-  of  the  report  of  this  corporation,  showing  its 
present  status,  has  been  received  and  is  hereto  appended,  pages  230-233 
(marked  4k  Exhibit  P").  The  official  copy,  it  is  stated,  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Department  in  time  for  transmission  to  Congress  on  the  date 
prescribed  by  law. 


THE   COLUMBIA  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  OF  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

The  vice-president  reports,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of 
section  16  of  the  act  of  May  24,  1870  (16  Stat.  L.,  132),  that  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  is  $400,000;  that  the  par  value  of  the  shares 
is  $50.  The  number  of  shares  subscribed  for  up  to  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1901,  is  8,000,  of  which  7,993  shares  are  held  by  the  United 
States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  trustee. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  ended  December  31 
1900,  were  $217,904.61,  and  the  total  disbursements  for  the  same  time 
were  $550,389.38.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1901, 
shows  that  the  receipts  from  all  sources  wrere  $222,926.90,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  disbursements  for  the  same  time 
were  §443,908.39,  a  decrease  over  the  preceding  year. 

This  report,  as  well  as  the  one  for  the  previous  year,  affords  no 
explanation  whatever  as  to  the  excess  of  disbursements  over  the 
receipts,  or  from  what  fund  the  difference  between  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  is  paid. 

The  total  amount  of  the  funded  debt  is  $1,000,000,  the  average  rate 
of  interest  per  annum  thereon  being  5  and  6  per  cent.  There  is  no 
floating  debt. 

The  amount  of  dividends  declared  was  $24,000,  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  length  of  road  is  7.75  miles.  The  length  of  double 
track,  including  sidings,  is  6.94  miles.  Total  number  of  passengers 
carried  in  cars  during  the  }rear  was  8,027,781.  Average  time  con- 
sumed by  cars  over  road  was  tiftv  minutes  on  different  divisions. 
Three  of  the  sixtjT-one  accidents  occurring  in  1901  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  the  persons  injured. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 
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by  way  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  2,535  patients  treated  are  not 
residents  of  the  District,  as  has  1)een  intimated  sometimes  in  support  of  the  plea  that 
this  hospital  should  l>eeome  an  annex  of  the  municipal  hospital  of  the  District* 
because  its  patients  are  largely  from  the  District. 

As  long  as  this  hospital  is  maintained  as  an  independent  institution, 
caring  principally  for  colored  indigent  District  transients,  the  justice 
of  imposing  upon  the  District  the  duty  of  defraying  one-half  of  its 
expenses  is  questionable.  I  accordingly  renew  the  recommendation* 
in  previous  annual  reports,  that  the  law  l>e  so  amended  as  to  provide 
that  the  whole  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  Freed  men's  Hospital 
and  Asvlum  be  borne  bv  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Commission- 
ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  care,  at  such  rate  per  capita 
as  may  be  determined  upon,  of  all  persons  from  the  District  admitted 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  During  the  first  session  of  the  57th 
Congress  a  bill,  H.  R.  10372,  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended, 
page  22J>  (Exhibit  N),  in  accord  with  the  above  recommendations,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  February  24, 1002,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  receive  earlv  and  favorable  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Howard  University. 

The  president  of  Howard  University,  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  reports 
that  the  growth  of  the  institution  has  been  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  entered  the  several  departments 
•  aggregated  JM4,  from  forty  different  States  and  Territories  and  from 
ten    foreign    countries.     Of    that  'number  53  withdrew   for  various 
causes  before  the  end  of  the  vear. 

Then*  are  s  practical  working  departments  connected  with  the 
university— the  English,  which  is  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  intelligent 
citizenship  and  practical  business,  in  which  140  students  were  in  attend- 
ance: the  preparatory,  which  fits  pupils  for  college,  144*  students: 
the  collegiate  department  where  pupils  are  classified  as  in  other 
American  colleges,  42  students;  the  teachers'  college  for  training 
teachers,  17<>  students,  of  which  number  08  are  teachers  in  the  prac- 
tice schools.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  over  60  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  are  taking  courses  in  this  department. 

In  the  medical  department,  which  includes  the  dental  and  pharma- 
ceutical courses,  there  were  221  enrolled,  and  51  graduates. 

In  the  law  department  !K>  pupils  were  enrolled;  20  were  graduated 
with  the  degree,  of  LL.  B.  The  studentship  in  this  department  well 
attested  the  national  and  international  character  of  the  school,  in  that 
both  sexes,  all  creeds  and  well-nigh  all  races  entered  into  its  composi- 
tion. There  were  students  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  Union,  and  still  others  from  Japan,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies. 
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Exhibit  A. 

[Referred  to  on  pages  11  and  12  of  the  report.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  April  16,  1902. 
The  Chairman  of  tiie  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 

Senate. 
JSir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from  your  commit- 
tee for  views,  of  a  copy  of  S.  3311,  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  leasing  for  graz- 
ing  purposes  of  vacant  public  domain  and  reserving  all  rights  of  homestead  and 
mineral  entry,  the  rentals  to  be  a  special  fund  for  irrigation.'' 

In  response  to  the  reference  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  bill  by  the  Com- 
*nissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  under  date  of  the  14th  instant. 

For  reasons  set  forth  in  detail  the  Commissioner  has  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
deported  on  adversely  and  his  report  has  my  hearty  indorsement. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  B. 

[Referred  to  on  pages  11  and  12  of  the  report.] 

Department  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  U,  1902. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  by  reference  from  your  Department 
for  report  of  Senate  bill  No.  3311  (Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session),  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  leasing  for  grazing  purposes  of  vacant  public  domain  and 
reserving  all  rights  of  homestead  and  mineral  entry,  the  rentals  to  be  a  special  fund 
for  irrigation."     I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

The  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  make  subject  to  lease  all  vacant  public  lands  in 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming,  an  area  embracing  about  525,000,000  acres.  The  leases  are  to  run  for  a  term 
of  ten  years  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  a  term  of  ten  years  more.  The  annual 
rental  is  to  be  2  cents  per  acre,  and  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  lease  is  to  con- 
stitute a  reclamation  fund  for  the  construction  of  irrigating  works  on  the  arid  and 
eemi-arid  lands.     Preference  in  securing  leases  is  given  to  three  classes  of  persons: 

First.  Owners  of  cultivated  agricultural  lands  for  leasable  lands  abutting  on  their 
freeholds  to  the  extent  of  10  acres  of  leasehold  to  1  acre  of  freehold. 

Second.  Stock  growers  who  are  also  freeholders  to  the  extent  of  10  acres  of  lease 

hold  to  1  acre  of  freehold.     The  bona  fide  holders  of  State  leaseholds  also  have 

the  privilege,  provided  such  State  leaseholds  are  not  held  by  any  one  person  in  tracts 

exceeding  640  acres  in  one  body.     This  privilege  extends  only  to  lands  in  counties 

where  the  stock  of  the  lessee  habitually  ranges. 
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Thin).  Stock  growers,  whethei 
pane;  of  public  lands  during  t 
leaaeil  to  them  in  proportion  to  i 

Then1  three  preferred  classes 
after  which  the  remaining  land 
righto  are  not  to  apply  to  town- 
or  Mexican  land  grants  are  to  1 
acres  in  any  one  ownership.  On 
ated  under  the  law?  of  any  of  th 
may  be  canceled  by  the  Secretai 
or  for  nonpayment  of  rent  An 
land  that  may  be  required  by  tl 
to  any  lands  that  may  be  fonder 
any  arid  lands  that  shall  have  b 
bill  also  contains  a  provision  ma! 
lands  so  leaaeil,  without  the  pe 
while  being  herded  or  grazed  th 
a  United  States  court,  and  the 
issued  from  said  court. 

The  bill  is  objectionable  as 
Whileitprovidt.ti  Ii»h»  for  Htm 
lands  to  such  lease  and  "infers  u 
to  refuse  a  lease  I"  any  vacant  pi 
such  as  bin  been  homesteaded  o 
disposition  under  the  desert- lai 
poses,  it  for  itn  timlier;  yet  all 
privilege.  Nearly  all  of  the  pi 
(exclusive  of  Alaska)  is  include 
leased  an;  disposal  which  the<ii 
nuili'i  tin'  homestead  or  mineru 
to  tin-  leasehold.  It  isnotuiide: 
ex  elm  In  I  from  its  operation.  I 
tlie  last  liscal  year  disposed  of  1. 
then!  were  sold  396,445  awes,  fo 
year.  Nor  can  it  lie  said  that  a 
for  stiH-k  purposes  is  unfitted  fin 
lands  lie  withdrawn  from  (he  lis 

In  the  domain  made  subject  t. 
entriiT  i nude  by  actual  settlers  of 
year  will  even  surpass  each  of  t  lie 
In  this  same  |s»rtion  of  the  In 
during  the  lust  fiscal  year  -i^.ii.i-i 
during  the  same  period  there  \ 
f.lSS.Hlllucn-H.  Here  were  Ml,? 
seeking  homes  in  the  West.  ' 
actmil  homesteads  in  twelve  tnoi 

Kvi.lencc  tends  to  show  that  k  ,.  , „ 

years  ago  utterly  irreclaimable  and  impossible  tor  cultivation  are  now  successfully 
farimii  mill  produce  abundant  crops  of  the  cereals  and  esculents,  and  all  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  reclamation.  Other  extensive  areas  entered  under  the  homestead 
law  arc  irrigated  by  private  effort  from  streams  nearby  and  are  the  making  of  happy 
homes.  The  desert-land  law  in  this  respect  has  also  invited  energy  and  capital  to 
ts  aid  and  surprising  results  are  accomplished.  The  demand  of  last  year  for  such 
ntries  on  the  vacant  lands  is  shown  by  the  figures  previously  given. 
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advanced  pupils  use  the  Smith  Premier  typewriter  in  their  work  with 
nearly  the  same  facility  as  persons  having  their  sight.  There  is  a 
library  of  over  2,500  volumes  of  embossed  books,  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  indigent  blind  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
$7,399.99,  one- half  of  which  amount  is  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
l89i)  (30  Stat.  L.,  1101).  The  total  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal 
tear  ended  June  80,  1901,  was  $6,937.50. 

Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings. 

This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  a  corporation  created  by  the  act 
>f  April  22,  1870,  to  carry  into  effect  that  provision  in  the  last  will 
tnd  testament  of  Joshua  Pierce,  devising  to  certain  trustees  14  par- 
els  of  land  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  held  as  a  site  for 
i  hospital  for  the  reception  and  care  of  destitute  and  friendless  chil- 
Iren.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  who  are  required  to 
eport  annually  to  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior,  and  is  supported  in 
>art  by  contributions  from  benevolent  persons  and  societies  and  in 
wit  by  appropriations  by  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  shows  that  92  children  were 
provided  for  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  of  which 
lumber  39  were  remaining  in  the  institution  from  the  previous  year. 

The  adoptions  for  the  year  were  24;  1  was  transferred,  and  39 
leaths  were  recorded.  Of  the  latter,  26  were  under  6  months  of  age, 
;3  were  under  9  months,  2  were  10  months,  and  4  were  1  year  old, 
eaving  30  remaining  at  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1902. 

Including  a  balance  of  $7.07  from  last  year,  the  total  receipts  from 
ill  sources  were  $8,312.35,  of  which  amount  $8,101.04  was  expended 
n  the  operation  of  the  institution,  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $211.31 
m  June  30,  1902. 

The  daily  average  of  children  is  about  35.  Since  the  hospital  opened 
n  1887  there  have  been  199  little  ones  adopted  into  happy  homes, 
where  thev  will  be  trained  to  become  useful  men  and  women.  This  is 
onsidered  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  work  of  the  institution. 

Owing  to  stress  of  circumstances,  the  board  of  directors  state  that 
-hey  are  compelled  to  ask  a  continuance  of  the  annual  appropriation 
rf  $6,000  in  order  to  carrv  on  this  work  of  charitv. 

I  most  heartity  approve  of  this  charity,  and  recommend  that  Con- 
fess appropriate  the  funds  desired,  that  the  work  of  the  hospital  may 
•e  properly  continued. 

10315—02 ll 
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THE    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building  and 
Ground*,  Elliott  Woods,  in  his  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  his 
office,  sets  forth  in  detail  the  various  improvements  and  repairs  made 
to  the  Capitol  and  other  buildings  under  his  supervision  during  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

An  improved  system  of  ventilation  has  been  installed  in  the  Hou*e 
of  Representatives,  the  operation  of  which  during  the  past  session  of 
Congress  has  been  successful.  The  Hall  has  been  eutirely  refurnished 
with  new  desks,  400  sections  being  provided  to  meet  the  membership, 
due  to  the  new  apportionment.  The  cloak  rooms  and  lobby  of  the 
House  have  been  newly  furnished  and  the  file  room  refitted  with 
modern  steel  file  and  other  cases. 

The  new  committee  rooms  in  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  have  been  furnished  and  decorated  with  special 
designs  characteristic  of  the  subjects  considered  by  the  several  com- 
mittees.    The  sum  of  $32,404.23  was  expended  for  this  work. 

The  Senate  document  room  has  been  entirelv  refitted  with  modern 
steel  file  cases  and  shelving.  Steel  book  shelving  has  been  installed  in 
the  space  under  the  new  roof.  The  main  room  of  the  stationery  room* 
of  the  Senate  has  been  refitted  with  new  steel  case  work  suitably 
arranged. 

The  explosion  and  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Supreme  Court  section 
November  6,  18JJ8,  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  roof  over  the  old  part  of  the  Capitol,  and  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  a  fireproof  roof  and  other  construction  with  a  view 
to  lessening  the  danger  from  tires.  The  new  roof  has  been  completed, 
covering  the  Supreme  Court  and  Statuary  Hall  wings  and  the  west 
central  portion  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete. 
covered  with  copper.  The  ceiling  of  the  Supreme  Court  room  ha> 
been  reconstructed  and  made  fireproof  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner. The  stvle  and  outline  of  the  old  work  has  been  retained,  and  in 
effect  duplicates  it. 

In  the  process  of  reconstruction  the  combination  of  echoes  in  the 
old  Hall — always  an  interesting  feature  to  visitors — was  carefully  pre- 
served, though  somewhat  diminished  in  strength. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol  present  a  more  attractive 
nppearance,  due  to  skillful  treatment  of  the  lawns.  The  beauty  of 
the  grotto  has  been  increased  by  electric  lighting  and  the  planting  of 
ferns  and  other  plants.  The  oval  bronze  vases  at  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol  have  been  transformed  from  flower  vases  to  fountain  bowl* 
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During  his  five-year  residence  he  must  witness  the  leasing  by  the  large  freeholders 
ind  favored  classes  of  all  the  lands  surrounding  him,  knowing  full  well  that  when 
*e  makes  his  final  proof  he  wilt  be  utterly  cut  off  and  deprived  of  any  leasehold 
tdjoining  -him.  Why  should  his  homestead  before  patent  not  entitle  him  to  the 
basis  of  ten  acres  of  leasehold  to  one  of  homestead?  Why  postpone  to  him  this  relief 
an  til  he  shall  become  a  freeholder?  Such  discrimination  amounts  to  a  declaration 
that  the  homesteader  and  small  owner  must  either  surrender  at  a  lose  or  more  on. 
The  American  settler,  as  a  general  rule,  is  a  law-abiding  man.  H,e  is  not  seeking 
trouble  or  litigation,  and  will  prefer  to  forfeit  his  homestead  rather  than  invite  con- 
tention and  sacrifice.  There  are  others,  however,  more  assertive  of  their  rights 
who  will  maintain  a  defiant  attitude,  and  it  is  with  such  that  the  conflict  will  be 
continued,  as  the  contests  in  this  office  and  the  proceedings  in  courts  and  sometimes 
in  the  field  sadly  attest. 

Attention  is  further  invited  to  that  clause  in  the  bill  making  all  leasee  subject  to 
assignment.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  confer  upon  leaseholders  the  right  to  subtet 
to  different  persons  for  valuable  consideration,  thus  giving  the  original  lessee  the 
power  to  collect  large  rentals  upon  the  merely  nominal  price  which  he  himself  pays 
to  the  Government  for  the  leasehold,  and  thus  to  oppress  and  take  advantage  of  those 
■whose  necessities  will  compel  compliance.  This  right  of  assignment  or  sublease  will 
be  of  immediate  value  and  of  special  service  to  the  absent  landlords,  who,  residing  in 
-the  large  cities  of  the  East,  may  thus  control  the  millions  of  acres  of  public  domain, 
not  alone  for  their  own  stock  purposes,  but  for  speculation  and  actual  sale  to  the 
highest  bidders  for  the  preference  right  of  leasehold.  The  settler  and  the  small 
■itock  grower  must  seek  terms  from  the  large  associations.  Under  the  right  to  assign 
a  leasehold  an  interesting  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  a  person  having  already 
leased  direct  from  the  Government  large  areas  can  also  become  an  assignee  of  the 
leasehold  of  another.  This  would  seem  to  be  allowable,  and  if  it  be  conceded,  then 
the  possible  dominion  of  any  one  magnate  or  trust  over  consolidations  embracing 
enormous  tracts  of  the  public  domain  for  twenty  years  may  be  viewed  with  alarm 
should  the  hill  become  a  law. 

If  it  be  determined  to  allow  any  leasehold  of  vacant  lands  for  stock  purposes  it 
would  seem  that  there  should  be  a  classification  of  the  lands  only  St  for  grazing,  and 
there  should  be  fixed  a  reasonable  maximum  in  area  for  any  person  or  association; 
and  in  addition  it  should  l>e  required  either  that  a  rental  value  be  designated  for  cer- 
tain localities  or  else  that  the  Department  should  decide  what  shoul 
rental  per  acre  before  approving  a  lease.  If  there  should  be  a  pro 
it  should  inure  to  the  Government,  the  proprietor  of  the  lands. 

As  a  further  precaution  all  assignments  should  be  prohibited, 
only  come  direct  from  the  Government.    Settlers  on  the  range,  or 
same,  and  whose  stock  are  in  the  habit  of  grazing  thereon,  shoul 
lease  thereof  as  well  as  freeholders,  and  the  settlers  should  have  tt 
might  also  be  considered  whether  authority  should  not  be  given  t 
overstocking  the  range,  in  order  that  the  grass  supply  be  maintained,  and  to  do  this 
the  capacity  of  various  ranges  could  be  ascertained  and  only  such  number  of  stock 
permitted  as  the  range  will  justify.     This  practice  has  proven  satisfactory  in  our  for- 
est reserves  and  might  be  advisable  on  the  unreserved  grazing  lands. 

Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  another  misleading  provision  in  section  6  of  this  bill, 
which  purports  to  make  only  citizens  of  the  Unifed  States  beneficiaries  of  the  lease- 
hold, whereas  in  the  same  section  "  corporations  created  under  the  laws  of  any  of 
tbe  States"  can  also  become  beneficiaries.  It  is  well  known  that  the  shares  of  these 
corporations  may  be  owned  largely  by  foreigners,  and  hence  the  section  is  inconsist- 
ent with  itself.  If  it  be,  furthermore,  the  purpose  of  the  sweeping  preference  given 
by  this  bill  to  protect  many  large  cattle  companies  and  corporations  who  have 
inclosed  extensive  areas  of  the  public  domain,  and  who  have,  maintained  fences  in 
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As  stated,  the  limited  amount  of  money  for  this  Department,  as  well 
as  the  lack  of  space,  precluded  the  installation  of  operative  machinery 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Government  exhibit* 
at  Buffalo  and  other  expositions.  . 

The  exhibit  of  the  Interior  Department  embraced  four  bureaus— the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Patent  Office,  Indian  Office,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Geological  Survey  consisted  of  cases  of  specimen* 
of  minerals,  fossils,  plaster  models,  a  display  of  topographic,  hydro 
graphic,  and  geologic  maps  on  the  walls,  and  a  series  of  fine  tran^pai 
encies  illustrating  American  scenery,  which  were  placed  before  the 
windows  on  the  front  of  the  entire  exhibit. 

The  Patent  Office  showed  a  large  number  of  models.  The  processes 
of  paper  manufacture,  specimens  of  electric  welding,  and  mercerized 
cotton  were  shown. 

The  material  in  the  Indian  Office  section  consisted  of  industrial  work 
from  the  Indian  schools,  a  case  of  schoolroom  exercises,  photograph* 
of  school  scenes,  specimens  of  needlework,  a  pyramid  covered  with  tin- 
ware, and  iron  and  wood  articles  made  by  pupils  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  a 
minature  house,  a  decorative  inlaid  column,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cabinet 
work  done  by  Indians. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  displayed  a  set  of  its  publications,  a  serie? 
of  graphic  charts  containing  statistics  of  education,  maps  showing  the 
location  of  educational  institutions,  pictures  representing  school  pun 
ishments,  a  collection  of  ethnological  specimens  from  Alaska,  a  mountei 
reindeer,  sled,  and  driver,  and  a  case  of  photographs  of  schools  and  ol 
pupils  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  exhibit  was  displaj'ed  in  the  wide,  curved  colonnade  connecting 
the  Cotton  Palace  with  the  Palace  of  Commerce.  It  wras  fairly  lighted 
and  the  effect  was  pleasing  and  attractive. 

Congress  by  a  joint  resolution  of  January  21,  1902,  appropriatec 
$90,000  to  reimburse  the  exposition  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  instal 
lation  of  the  Government  exhibit.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  Inte- 
rior Department  exhibit,  exclusive  of  freight  and  transportation,  foi 
which  no  charge  was  made  against  the  $2,500  allotted  to  the  Depart 
ment,  was  $2,398.37. 

THE  MARITIME  CANAL  COMPANY  OF    NICARAGUA. 

_  • 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1889,  enti- 
tled 6fcAn  act  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicara- 
gua," provides  that  said  company  shall  make  a  report  of  its  operation? 
on  the  first  Mondav  in  December  in  each  vear  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 
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•  of  the  Jesse  I).  Carr  Land  and  Live  Stock  Company's  fence,  holding  that  all  such 

•  cases  should  be  vigorously  pushed  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  of  settlers  who  are 
honestly  endeavoring  to  acquire  homes  on  the  public  lands. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  25,  1885,  declares  that  "the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to  remove  and  destroy 


y  unlawful  inclosures  of  any  of  said  lands  and  to  employ  civil  or  military  force  as 
may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose."  Following  this  law,  the  President,  on  August 
7,  1885,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  removal  of  unlawful  inclosures  of  public 
lands,  and  in  that  proclamation  he  declared  that  "the  public  policy  demands  that 
the  publicdomain  whall  be  reserved  for  the  occupancy  of  actual  settlers  in  good  faith, 
and  that  our  people  who  seek  homes  upon  such  domain  shall  in  nowiee  be  pre- 
vented by  any  wrongful  interference  with  the  safe  and  free  entry  thereof  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled."  I  commend  these  words  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  If 
they  were  applicable  at  that  time  they  are  doubly  so  now,  when  the  public  lands 
available  for  settlement  are  becoming  so  rapidly  exhausted  and  when  the  demand 
for  homes  has  so  greatly  increased.  If  the  law  against  the  fencing  of  vacant  lands  is 
unwise  it  should  be  repealed;  but  so  long  as  it  remains  a  law  it  should  be  obeyed  and 
strictly  enforced.  This  leasing  bill,  however,  is  even  more  objectionable  than  the 
present  unlawful  fencing. 

We  hold  in  trust,  not  only  for  the  present  generation,  but  for  those  who  shall  come 
after  us,  the  great  domain.  It  is  the  heritage  of  the  people.  We  are  enjoined  to  so 
guard  and  administer  it  that  it  shall  subserve  the  greatest  possible  good  for  the 
greatest  possible  number.  To  the  public  lands  of  the  nation  are  we  indebted  for 
much  of  the  development,  the  wealth,  the  population,  and  the  stability  of  our  Repub- 
lic, and  any  act  that  will  prevent  or  discourage  that  numerous  class  of  heroic  people 
who  are  seeking  with  so  much  self-sacrifice  and  privation  new  homes  in  the  far  West, 
and  who  are  building  up  and  reclaiming  the  waste  places  and  preparing  the  way  for 
organized  counties  and  States,  can  not  be  too  severely  discouraged  and  condemned. 
The  pioneers  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  aid,  protection,  and  sympathy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  has  long  been  the  policy  of  our  nation,  and  to  restrict  or  forbid  this 
class,  by  leasehold  or  other  means,  the  free  approach  to  the  vacant  lands  and  the 
common  use  of  the  same  so  long  as  they  remain  vacant  is  a  violation  of  that  policy. 
The  highest  court  of  the  nation  has  announced  the  principle  that  "the  law  deals 
tenderly  with  one  who,- in  good  faith,  goes  upon  the  public  lands  with  a  view  of 
making  a  home  thereon."  A  case  in  point  with  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Buford  v.  Houtz  (133 
U.  S.,  326),  wherein  it  was  said: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  implied  license  growing  out  of  the  system 
of  nearly  a  hundred  years  that  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  especially 
those  in  which  the  native  grasses  are  adapted  to  the  growth  and  fattening  of  domestic 
animals,  shall  be  free  to  the  people  who  seek  to  use  them  where  they  are  left  open 
and  uninclosed  and  no  act  of  Government  forbids  this  use. 

In  a  recent  case,  equally  applicable,  the  United  States  court  for  the  State  of  Oregon 
decided  that — 

It  (the  forest  reserve)  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  by  which 
the  public  domain  is  held  for  settlement  that  it  shall  be  free  to  such  use  by  the 
people  as  serves  the  convenience  of  settlers  on  uninclosed  portions  of  it  without  pub- 
lic detriment.  (See  United  States  v.  Tvgh  Valley  Land  and  Live  Stock  Companv, 
76  Fed.  Rep.,  693.) 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  work  incalculable  injury  to 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Western  States,  will  retard  the  development  of  the 
public  domain,  will  impose  additional  privation  upon  the  hardy  pioneer,  will  com- 
pel the  small  stock  owner  and  settler  to  pay  tribute  and  rental  to  the  syndicate 
owner  or  drive  them  from  the  open  field,  will  encourage  great  landed  monopolies 
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:fa  irrigation  works  for  the  storage,  diversion,  and  development  of  waters,  includ- 
:  artesian  wells  in  the  said  States  and  Territories,  as  are  necessary  for  preparing 
i  arid  and  semiarid  laud  for  settlement  under  the  existing  or  future  homestead  acts. 
?ec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the  power  to  cancel  a  lease 
ten  its  holder  becomes  ineligible,  or  for  nonpayment  of  any  installment  of  rent,  in 
iole  or  in  part,  and  shall  administer  this  act;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  per- 
•m  any  and  all  acts,  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
d  proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  full  force  and 
ect.  All  leases  shall  be  subject  to  assignment  or  abandonment,  in  whole  or  in 
rt,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  provide  therefor. 
Sec.  6.  That  leases  shall  be  made  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  corpora- 
>ns  created  under  the  laws  of  anv  of  the  States. 

Sec.  7.  That  live  stock  which  are  herded  or  grazed  upon  any  land  so  leased  with- 
it  the  permission  of  the  lessee  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  done  while  being 
erded  or  grazed  thereon,  together  with  costs  and  reasonable  counsel  fee,  to  be  fixed 
y  the  United  States  court  trying  an  action  therefor;  and  said  live  stock  may  be 
sized  and  held  by  attachment  process  issued  from  said  court,  in  the  same  manner 
rovided  by  the  general  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  within  which  said  land  is  situ- 
led  in  actions  upon  contract,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  any  judgment  that  may 
«  recovered. 

Sec.  8.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  deprive  the  United  States  of  control  of  all 
eservations  for  any  purpose  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  or  affect  the 
ight  of  way  for  irrigating  or  mining  ditches  over  the  public  lands  of  the*  United 
tates  given  under  the  existing  or  future  laws  of  the  United  States.  And  the  Secre- 
iry  of  the  Interior  may  cancel  any  lease  at  any  time  as  to  any  land  that  may  be 
squired  by  the  United  States  or  any  State  for  irrigation  works  for  the  storage,  diver- 
on,  and  development  of  waters,  including  artesian  wells;  and  as  to  any  lands  that 
lay  be  condemned  by  any  private  person  for  such  uses,  and  in  any  such  condemna- 
on  suit,  the  lessee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  damages  by  reason  of  the  condemna- 
on  of  his  leasehold  interest  therefor;  and  as  to  any  arid  lands  that  shall  have  been 
^claimed  and  made  subject  to  irrigation,  under  any  system  authorized  by  the  laws 
f  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  by  private  enterprise  and  capital. 

Sec.  9.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


Exhibit  D. 

[Referred  to  on  page  13  of  the  report.] 

Ion. , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Tovernment  proposes  to  require  Western  cattle  ranches  to  take  down  their  fences 
frhere  Government  lands  are  inclosed.  Thinking  possibly  this  order  has  not  been 
Presented  to  you,  and  the  effect  of  the  indorsement  of  the  order  has  not  occurred  to 
fou,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  matter. 

You  will  understand  that  the  cattle  industry  in consists  very  largely  of 

breeding  pure-bred  cattle  to  be  sold  to  Western  ranches  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
be  Western  stock. 

At  the  price  of  land  in the  commoner  kind  of  cattle  can  not  be  produced  by 

our  constituents  with  any  degree  of  profit  and  they  have  to  produce  the  higher  class 
f  cattle  and  sell  to  the  ranchman  and  buv  back  of  the  ranchman  for  feeding  pur- 
oses. 

If  the  order  is  carried  out  and  the  fences  are  taken  down  it  will  throw  all  of  the 
Jich  territory  open  and  will  ruin  the  sale  of  thoroughbred  cattle  to  the  ranchman. 
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Third.  Stock  growers,  whether  freeholders  or  not,  who  are  in  actual  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  public  lands  during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1901,  such  lands  to  be 
leased  to  them  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  and  use  thereof. 

These  three  preferred  classes  are  to  have  six  months  in  which  to  secure  leasee, 
after  which  the  remaining  lands  are  to  be  leased  to  the  first  applicant.  Freehold 
rights  are  not  to  apply  to  town-site  property,  and  lands  deriving  title  from  Spanish 
or  Mexican  land  grants  are  to  have  freehold  privilege  only  to  the  extent  of  20,000 
acres  in  any  one  ownership.  Only  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  corporations  cre- 
ated under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States  are  to  be  entitled  to  secure  leases.  A  lease 
may  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  its  holder  becomes  ineligible 
or  for  nonpayment  of  rent.  Any  leases  may  also  be  canceled  at  any  time  as  to  any 
land  that  may  be  required  by  the' United  States  or  any  State  for  irrigation  works  as 
to  any  lands  that  may  be  condemned  by  any  private  citizen  for  such  uses,  and  as  to 
any  arid  lands  that  shall  have  been  reclaimed  and  made  subject  to  irrigation.  The 
bill  also  contains  a  provision  making  live  stock  which  are  herded  or  grazed  upon  any 
lands  so  leased,  without  the  permission  of  the  lessee,  liable  for  all  damages  done 
while  being  herded  or  grazed  thereon.  Action  for  such  damages  is  to  be  brought  in 
a  United  States  court,  and  the  live  stock  may  be  seized  under  attachment  process 
issued  from  said  court. 

The  bill  is  objectionable  as  well  as  indefensible  from  many  points  of  view 
While  it  provides  leases  for  stock-growing  purposes  alone,  it  subjects  all  classes  of 
lands  to  such  lease  and  confers  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  no  power  whatever 
to  refuse  a  lease  to  any  vacant  public  land  that  may  be  applied  for,  except  it  may  be 
such  as  has  been  homesteaded  or  is  mineral  in  character.  It  may  be  land  proper  lor 
disposition  under  the  desert-land  law,  or  it  may  be  valuable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, or  ior  its  timber;  yet  all  such  classes  are  made  available  for  the  leasehold 
privilege.  Nearly  all  of  the  public  domain  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
(exclusive  of  Alaska)  is  included  within  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  when  once 
leased  any  disposal  which  the  Government  may  desire  to  make  of  such  lands  (except 
under  the  homestead  or  mineral  laws,  or  for  reclamation  purposes)  must  be  subject 
to  the  leasehold.  It  is  not  understood  why  valuable  timber  and  desert  lands  are  not 
excluded  from  its  operation.  Under  the  desert-land  law  the  Government  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  disposed  of  152,160  acres,  while  under  the  timber  and  stone  act 
there  were  sold  396,445  acres,  for  which  it  received  the  sum  of  $1,144,964  in  that  one 
year.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  land  opened  to  leasehold 
for  stock  purposes  is  unfitted  for  agriculture.  The  contrary  is  shown.  Should  such 
lands  be  withdrawn  from  the  usual  disposition  a  gross  injustice  will  be  done. 

In  the  domain  made  subject  to  this  bill  there  never  were  in  any  one  year  so  many 
entries  made  by  actual  settlers  of  agricultural  lands  as  in  the  past  year,  and  the  present 
year  will  even  surpass  each  of  the  rest  in  the  acreage  acquired  of  homestead  lands  alone. 
In  this  same  portion  of  the  United  States  now  proposed  for  lease  there  were  taken 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  53,654  original  homesteads,  covering  7,874,255  acres,  and 
during  the  same  period  there  were  made  27,904  final  homestead  entries,  embracing 
4,135,819  acres.  Here  were  81,558  persons,  and  most  of  them  representing  families, 
seeking  homes  in  the  West.  These  entries  covered  more  than  12,000,000  acres  for 
actual  homesteads  in  twelve  months'  time. 

Evidence  tends  to  show  that  great  portions  of  the  public  domain  thought  some 
years  ago  utterly  irreclaimable  and  impossible  for  cultivation  are  now  successfully 
farmed  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  the  cereals  and  esculents,  and  all  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  reclamation.  Other  extensive  areas  entered  under  the  homestead 
law  are  irrigated  by  private  effort  from  streams  near  by  and  are  the  making  of  happy 
homes.  The  desert-land  law  in  this  respect  has  also  invited  energy  and  capital  to 
its  aid  and  surprising  results  are  accomplished.  The  demand  of  last  year  for  such 
entries  on  the  vacant  lands  is  shown  by  the  figures  previously  given. 
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sttlemen  are  mating,  is  in  supposing  that  the  Department  has  any  discretion  in 
ta  administration  of  the  laws  of  Congress  as  enacted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
leople,  and  which,  unfortunately,  in  too  many  instances,  are  being  disregarded  by 
hem. 

The  Department  has  issued  no  order  nor  regulation  that  is  not  in  strict  compliance 
irith  the  law  which  prohibits  the  appropriation  and  occupation  by  cattlemen  of  the 
jublic  domain,  and  you,  as  a  legislator,  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  the  remedy 
or  an  obnoxious  law  is  its  repeal,  if  it  is  found  to  be  unjust  and  against  the  interest 
>f  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  are  the  real  owners  of  the  public 

I  fully  sympathize  with  Mr. 's  very  natural  and  proper  desire  to  find  a 

narket  for  his  thoroughbred   cattle  among  the  cattlemen  who  have  fenced  in  the 

public  domain  to  an  extent  which  evidently  does  not  realise,  and  to  the 

delusion  of  homesteaders  and  settlors  who  are  fully  entitled  to  the  protection  which 

;he  law  guarantees  them.     Mr.  is,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  in  one  instance 

dune  65,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  has  been  fenced  in  by  one  party,  who,  with 
others,  was  here  this  winter  endeavoring  to  secure  legislation  that  would  justify  such 
let  km  upon  terms  and  conditions  that  would  practically  amount  to  a  confiscation  of 
that  amount  of  the  public  lands. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  public 
iomain  which  have  been  appropriated,  and  the  miles  upon  miles  of  drift  fences 
which  have  been  erected  to  the  exclusion  of  settlers  and  homesteaders,  without  the 
slightest  compensation  to  the  Government  or  recognition  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow - 

:i tiffins,  a  proceeding  which,  I  am  sure, ,  as  a  good  citizen,  would  not  think  of 

unifying,  any  more  than  he  would  the  appropriation  by  others  of  his  own  thorough- 
bred cattle,  with  no  proper  nor  reasonable  compensation  for  bis  loss. 

The  Department  fully  realizes  and  appreciates  the  magnitude  ( 
n  the  cattle  business,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  rendering  eve 
•quitable  assistance  in  the  protection  and  development  of  such » 
>roduct  industry;  but  it  can  not  ignore  existing  laws  enacted  1 
Jon  of  the  same,  nor  could  it  do  otherwise  than  oppose  Senate 
it  the  last  session  of  Congress,  under  the  terms  of  which,  had 
■meant  jniblic  land*"  in  sixteen  States  and  Territories  west  of  I 
would  have  been  opened  to  lease  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and 
period  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  acre,  regardless  of  location  or  ac 

The  Department  is  ready  and  more  than  willing  to  assist  in 
lion  as  will,  on  proper  lines,  protect  and  promote  the  interests  i 
has  so  informed  them  and  their  representatives  both  in  and  out 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  A.  Hi 


[Kelerred  to  on  page  18  ot  the  report.] 
[H.  R.  1371,  Fifty -seventh  Congrew,  drat  session.) 

\  BILL  lo  aulhortz*  and  regulate  the  sale  ai 
public  1  anils,  and  to 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congre**  nmemhkd.  That  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  timber  or  timber  products 
on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  mineral  or  non- 
mineral,  not  reserved  or  appropriated  in  the  public-land  States,  Territories,  and  the 
district  of  Alaska,  shall  be  sold  or  appropriated,  exclusively  as  herein  provided,  to 
10315—02 12 
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insist  upon  certainty  and  clearness  in  its  legislation  as  well  as  justice  in  its  policy. 
When  during  the  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  Marhois 
(Napoleon's  minister  of  the  treasury)  complained  to  Napoleon  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  purchase  were  very  indefinite,  Napoleon  replied,  "that  if  an  obscurity  did  not 
already  exist  it  would,  perhaps,  be  good  policy  to  put  one  there."  In  our  country 
the  Departments  and  the  courts  in  the  end  must  interpret  provisions  of  law,  and  Con- 
gress should  insist  that  before  final  enactment  a  bill  should  be  positive  and  unam- 
biguous in  its  terms. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  preference  rights  are  given  under  this 
bill  to  certain  privileged  classes  attention  is  called  to  the  clause  providing  that  even 
certain  leasehold*  may  be  held  to  be  freeholds  upon  which  to  base  a  right  to  vacant 
lands.  Where,  for  instance,  a  person  leases  State  lands  not  exceeding  640  acres, 
although  he  may  not  be  the  owner  of  a  single  acre,  he  may  lease  Government  land* 
on  the  basis  of  10  to  1  on  such  mere  leasehold.  One,  therefore,  holding  640  aire? 
under  a  lease  from  a  State  can  occupy  6,400  acres  of  Government  land  under  this 
bill.  It  can  thus  be  seen  how  many  convenient  ways  are  provided  for  one  stockman 
to  secure  enormous  tracts  of  the  public  domain,  and  all  for  2  cents  an  acre  with  ten 
years  tenure,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  another  ten  years.  It  i«  practically  a 
twenty  years  lease,  at  40  cents  an  acre  for  that  whole  period ! 

There  remains  another  portion  of  this  bill  more  indefensible  than  all:  The  first 
section  holds  out  the  hope  that  settlers  shall  have  the  right  of  homestead— indeed, 
that  the  lands  "shall  be  leased  for  stock-grazing  purposes  subject  to  the  right  of 
homestead  and  mineral  entry. "  This  would  seem  to  place  the  homesteader  far 
ahead.  Let  what  follows  expose  this  fallacy — this  vain  promise.  Section  7  provides 
"that  live-stock  which  are  herded  or  grazed  upon  any  lands  so  leased  without  the 
permission  of  the  lessee  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  done  while  being  herded  or 
grazed  thereon,  together  with  costs  and  reasonable  counsel  fees  to  be  fixed  by  the 
United  States  court.* '  The  first  victim  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  this  cruel  provision 
will  be  the  very  one  the  bill  assumes  first  to  recognize— the  homesteader.  The 
settlers  on  the  public  domain  are  usually  poor,  and  it  is  a  long  while  before  they  are 
able  to  inclose  much  of  their  160  acre  tracts;  as  a  result,  their  few  stock  naturally 
move  upon  the  adjacent  uninclosed  lands,  which  if  they  be  leased,  the  settler  must 
suffer  the  severe  penalty  imposed  for  failure  to  prevent  his  stock  passing  over  the 
line.  The  consumption  of  the  grass  by  his  few  head  of  cattle  or  sheep  the  law  will 
hold  to  l>e  a  damage,  and  then  will  follow  the  seizure  of  the  property  with  a  trial  in 
the  courts  and  a  judgment  for  damages,  costs,  and  counsel  fees. 

The  suits  are  not  in  the  nearby  State  courts,  but,  as  so  often  happens,  are  to  be  held 
in  the  far-away  Federal  courts,  and  where  the  court  terms  are  but  once  or  twice  a 
year.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  lessees  (who  will  be  mainly  the  large  stock 
owners)  are  not  made  liable  for  any  damages  by  their  herds  which  may  pa* over 
and  destroy  the  grasses  upon  the  uninclosed  and  unperfected  homestead  of  the  settler, 
and  yet  he  is  made  liable  for  damage  done  by  his  few  stock  which  may  encroach  on 
the  unfenced  leasehold !  With  such  aggravating  conditions  what  must  be  the  alter- 
native for  the  settler?  He  must  either  construct  2  miles  of  fence  to  inclose  his 
quarter  section  of  homestead,  or  he  must  herd  his  stock.  As  he  is  too  poor  to  do 
this,  he  must  see  his  grasses  consumed,  his  stock  pursued  and  seized,  his  means 
exhausted,  and  at  last  must  abandon  his  little  home  which  the  law  has  given  him,  or 
perhaps  sell  out  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  very  occupant  of  the  leasehold  who  was  the 
author  of  his  misfortunes. 

This  rank  injustice  is  not  only  inflicted  upon  the  homesteader,  but  upon  the  small 
stock  owner  as  well.  The  one  upon  a  limited  freehold,  or  upon  a  desert-land  claim, 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  vacant  domain  will  alike  be  subject  to  this  unjust  pro- 
vision. The  insincerity  of  the  bill  in  its  profession  for  the  homesteader  is  made 
more  manifest  in  its  failure  to  allow  him  any  lease  until  after  he  perfects  title- 
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deal  features  of  the  country,  the  nearest  public  timber  in  any  State  or  Territory 
laccessible  to  those  residing  near  the  bonier  of  another  State  or  Territory,  the 
etary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  permit  timoer  to  be  procured  within 
isonable  distance,  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  limitations  as  otherwise  herein 
ided,  from  the  more  accessible  lands  in  the  adjoining  State  or  Territory,  to  be 
sported  to  and  used  only  in  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  the  applicant  or 
ieants  reside,  as  though  the  same  was  grown  in  the  latter  State  or  Territory, 
ect  to  the  same  terms,  provisions,  and  limitations  as  provided  in  this  act  and  the 
3  and  regulations  preseril>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  no  timber  or 
wood  shall  be  cut  or  removed  under  this  proviso  to  the  detriment  of  the  resi- 
s  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  said  timber  was  grown. 

x*.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  make  all  proper  rules 
regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  preventing 
ies  thereof,  for  protecting  the  timber  from  fire  and  depredation,  and  for  promot- 
the  younger  growth  of  timber;  and  he  may  designate  the  tract  or  tracts  of  land 
re  the  timl>er  or  its  product  may  be  obtained  hereunder,  and  it  shall  not  be  law- 

0  cut  or  remove  any  timlier,  cord  wood,  or  timber  product;  except  as  prescribed 
lis  act  and  said  rules  and  regulations. 

:c.  8.  That  the  sales  of  timber,  cord  worn!,  and  other  timber  products  heretofore 
e  as  authorized  by  the  circular  of  the  General  Land  Office,  which  was  approved 
he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  March  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
t  (Twenty-sixth  Land  Decisions,  page  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine),  be,  and 
?ame  are  hereby,  affirmed. 

-jc.  9.  That  every  person  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  manner  what- 
er,  except  as  allowed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
cribed  thereunder  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  cuts,  removes,  receives,  or 
rwise  appropriates,  injures,  wastes,  destroys  by  fire  or  otherwise,  timber  growing 
eing  on  any  of  the  public  lands,  other  than  those  embraced  within  public  forest  or 
r  reservations,  or  who  girdles,  boxes,  chips,  cuts,  or  bores  such  timber  for  turpen- 
purposes,  or  who  removes,  receives,  or  otherwise  appropriates  the  resin,  gum, 
entine,  or  other  product  therefrom,  or  who  as  contractor,  subcontractor,  agent, 
loyee,  or  otherwise  aids  or  assists  in  any  of  the  matters  herein  prohibited  shall, 
i  conviction  for  every  such  offense,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred 
are  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion  of 
court;  and  the  provisions  of  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the 
ised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  be  applicable  to  proceedings  under  this 
inrl  the  regulations  prescribed  hereunder.  That  in  addition  to  the  criminal  pro- 
ings  herein  provided  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  in  civil  suit 
value  of  all  timber  so  unlawfully  cut,  removed,  received,  or  otherwise  appropri- 
,  injured,  wasted,  destroyed,  girdled,  boxed,  chipped,  or  bored,  and  the  value  of 
esin,  fium,  turpentine,  or  other  timber  product  so  unlawfully  removed,  received, 
•therwise  appropriated,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  recover  in  such  cases  exem- 
y  damages.  Proof  of  any  one  of  the  prohibited  acts  descril>ed  in  this  section  shall 
teemed  and  held  sufficient  proof  of  the  criminal  intent. 

5c.  10.  That  sections  twenty-four  hundred  and  sixty-one,  twenty-four  hundred 
sixty-two,  twenty-four  hundred  and  sixty-three,  forty-two  hundred  and  five, 
fortv-seven  hundred  and  fiftv-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States; 
first  proviso  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  April  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
seventy-eight,  chapter  seventy-six  (Twentieth  United  States  Statutes,  page  forty- 
;  the  Act  of  June  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  chapter  one  hun- 

1  and  fifty  (Twentieth  United  States  Statutes,  page  eighty-eight);  the  act  of  June 
1,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
entieth  United  States  Statutes,  page  eighty-nine);  section  two  of  the  act  of 
ust  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy,- 
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violation  and  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  who  now  propose  to  validate  such  unlaw- 
ful structures  which  the  Department  has  been  for  years,  and  is  now,  endeavoring  to 
remove,  thin  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  answer  that  purpose  completely. 

That  suspicious  clause  which  gives  a  leasehold  preference  to  the  favored  stock 
owners  who  were  in  the  "use  and  occupancy"  of  any  vacant  lands  during  the  year 
ending  January  1,  1901,  may  perhaps  include  many  who  were  then  behind  unlawful 
fences.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  some  that  'the  authorities  regard  the 
law  prohibiting  any  exclusive  control  of  the  vacant  lands  as  inoperative,  and  indeed 
justify  the  same,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  in  proof  that  no  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  in  evidence.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  courts  and  the  Departments  have  been  active 
in  numerous  prosecutions  and  removals  of  inclosure*.  In  the  case  of  Canfield  r. 
United  States  (167  U.  S.,  524)  the  Supreme  Court,  referring  to  incloeuresof  vacant 
lands,  said: 

*  *  *  The  Government  has,  with  respect  to  its  own  lands,  the  rights  of  an 
ordinary  proprietor,  to  maintain  its  possession  and  to  prosecute  trespassers.  *  *  * 
It  may  open  them  to  preemption  or  homestead  settlement,  but  it  would  be  recreant 
to  its  duties  as  trustee  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  permit  any  individual 
or  private  corporation  to  monopolize  them  for  private  gain,  and  thereby  practically 
drive  intending  settlers  from  the  market.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
building  of  fences  upon  public  lands  with  intent  to  inclose  them  for  private  use  would 
be  a  mere  trespass,  and  that  such  fences  might  be  abated  by  the  ofhcers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  courts  of  justice. 

As  to  departmental  action  it  can  be  said  that  about  436  cases  of  unlawful  fencing 
were  reported  by  special  agents,  and  notices  to  remove  served  upon  the  offenders 
About  83  removals  were  voluntarily  made  after  such  notice.  About  324  suits  were 
recommended  and  cases  reported  to  the  United  8tates  district  attorneys,  based  upon 
special  agents'  reports.  In  one  case,  known  as  the  so-called  Beales  and  Roynella  grant 
in  New  Mexico,  about  1,079,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  are  alleged  to  be  unlaw- 
fully occupied.  The  time  for  removal  of  its  fences  has  been  extended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  July  1,  1902,  with  a  strict  injunction  that  the  same  must  be  so  removed,  and 
that  no  application  for  further  extension  will  be  entertained  or  considered,  and  the 
parties  were  accordingly  notified  that  such  direction  will  be  rigidly  enforced  without 
further  notice.  In  suits  before  the  courts  a  number  of  judgments  are  reported.  One 
of  the  most  notable  is  the  case  of  Jesse  D.  Carr  before  the  United  States  court  for 
the  district  of  Oregon,  for  unlawful  inclosure  of  84,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  in 
Oregon  and  California  (mainly  in  Oregon),  the  fences  being  of  stone,  wood,  and 
wire,  which  the  court  decreed  should  be  removed,  and  which  were  recently  removed 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  marshal.  Upon  departmental  reference  for 
report  and  recommendation  of  a  communication  from  the  honorable  Attorney-General 
in  that  case,  I  had  the  honor,  on  August  20,  1901,  to  report  and  to  express  an  opinion, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that — 

The  General  Government  surely  has  a  control  over  its  own  land.  The  act  of  these 
parties  is  in  defiance  of  that  control  and  these  proceedings  are  merely  a  vindication 
of  that  right.  To  delay  and  continue  from  year  to  year  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  make  that  law  a  dead  letter.  If  the  law  means  what  its 
language  imports,  only  the  most  conclusive  showing  of  an  existing  right  to  make  an 
inclosure  can  excuse  the  offenders.  A  mere  hope  that  Congress  wTill  in  the  future 
amend  the  law,  or  the  plea  of  probable  loss  in  case  existing  law  is  enforced,  is  not 
sufficient  to  suspend  immediate  action.  The  defendants  ask  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  their  damages  will  be  large  should  these  fences  be  removed.  In  the  face  of  the 
unjustifiable  and  indefensible  act  of  placing  such  fences  where  they  are,  such  a  plea 
is  as  illogical  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  preprosterous.  As  the  Supreme  Court  once 
said  in  a  well-known  case  in  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  ae  to 
the  public  domain,  "it  will  be  recreant  to  its  duties  as  trustee  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  any  individual  or  private  corporation  to  monopolize  them  for 
private  gain  and  thereby  practically  drive  intending  settlers,  from  the  market" 
Therefore,  as  the  circumstances  in  this  case  are  particularly  aggravated,  I  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  interfering  with  the  order  of  the  court,  or  delaying  the  removal 
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Indian  Territory  involves.  Debilitated  governments,  through  the  art  of  diplo- 
«y,  were  to  be 'dethroned;  communal  land  holdings  transmuted  to  individual 
■lership;  the  bona  fide  members  of  the  tribes  to  l>e  identified,  and  all  with  the 
Bt  possible  hazard  to  political  and  property  rights.  Through  the  legislative  func- 
D,  agreements  which  are  to  become  law  for  the  administration  of  these  estates  are 
gptiated.  Through  the  judicial,  the  right  to  participate  as  members  of  the  tribes 
adjudicated  and  contentions  between  members  involving  the  right  to  possession  of 
«n  tracts  of  land  are  determined.  Through  the  executive,  the  laws  governing 
my  matters  affecting  the  property  of  the  Five  Tribes  are  administered.  Thus  has 
vublic  undertaking  of  great  magnitude  been  brought  within  the  purview  of  busi- 
W  principles  wiih  which  a  scheme  of  divided  authority  is  incompatible. 
Che  discharge  of  a  public  trust  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  an  executive 
partment  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  involves,  of  necessity, 
fe  installment  and  operation  of  a  cumbersome  machinery.  The  people  often  weary 
the  slow,  ponderous  movement  of  their  own  administrative  creations,  and  in 
mxIs  of  impatience  condemn  the  procedure  which  they  themselves  have  estab- 
3ed.  The  experience  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  however,  teaches  the  wisdom 
subjecting  all  auxiliary  work  of  the  Government  to  departmental  control,  and 
on  conclusion  of  the  Commission's  work  in  Indian  Territory  the  dissatisfaction 
iceeding  from  this  source  will  give  place  to  that  approval  which  has  characterized 
s  attitude  of  the  public  in  connection  with  all  similar  undertakings  since  the 
sblishment  of  civil  rule. 

LEGISLATION  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

Accompanying  this  report  as  an  appendix  will  be  found  assembled  those  laws  which 
ve  been  enacted  by  Congress  affecting  the  work  of  the  Commission  since  the  creation 
this  lx>dy  in  1893.  There  will  also  l>e  found  such  of  the  agreements  negotiated  from 
ie  to  time  as  have  l>een  ratified  by  Congress  and  the  tribes,  together  with  those 
ncluded  in  the  city  of  Washington  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  which  at  this 
ae  await  the  action  of  the  several  tril>es. 

The  first  agreement  negotiated  by  the  Commission  to  become  effective  was  that 
Deluded  on  April  23,  1897,  with  the  Choetaws  and  Chickasaws,  known  as  the  Atoka 
reement  (30  Stat.  L.,  495).  With  respect  thereto,  the  Commission  in  its  eighth 
nual  report  used  the  following  language: 

The  Atoka  agreement  (act  of  June  28,  1898,  30  Stat.  L.,  495)  is  inadequate  and 
ibiguous,  and  affairs  within  those  tribes  may  not  be  satisfactorily  administered 
ider  its  provisions.  It  is  essential  that  a  date  be  fixed  for  closing  the  rolls,  that 
rne  legislation  touching  upon  the  rights  and  benefits  of  Mississippi  Choetaws  and 
K>n  other  matters  of  somewhat  less  importance  l>e  had  if  the  wort  of  the  Govern- 
ed is  to  proceed  satisfactorily. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  a  supplemental  agreement  was  concluded  with  the 
loctaw  and  Chickasaw  representatives  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  was  ratified 
f  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902.  This  agreement,  though  somewhat  torn 
id  distorted  by  the  contentions  of  conflicting  interests  so  common  to  all  legislation 
Meeting  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Tribes,  embraces  provisions  far-reaching  in  effect, 
nd  which,  if  ratified  by  the  tribes,  will  practically  complete  the  disintegration  of 
)e  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  commonwealths  and  effect  the  installment  of  new  polit- 
ul  and  social  conditions  and  land  tenures  common  to  the  States  and  Territories. 
The  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
herokees  is  not  greatly  different  in  effect  from  that  with  the  Choetaws  and  Chicka- 
W8,  though  interests  of  much  less  magnitude  are  at  stake.  If  ratified  by  the  Cher- 
lees,  the  greatly  desired  change  of  land  tenures — the  conversion  of  the  fee  from 
bee  to  the  individual  ineml>ers — will  have  )>een  effected.  This  has  been  the  para- 
3iint  aim  of  the  Commission  in  all  its  negotiations. 
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upon  the  vacant  domain  which  should  be  free  to  all,  and  will  engender  a  feeling  of 

hostility  and  inequality  among  those  who  should  be  friends  and  equals.    With  this 

conviction  I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  bill  be  returned  to  the  honorable  bodj 

whence  it  came  with  your  recommendation  that  it  be  reported  adversely. 

The  bill,  with  accompanying  papers,  is  returned  herewith. 

Very  respectfully, 

Binger  Hermann',  Commi&ioner. 


Exhibit  C. 

[Referred  to  on  pages  11  and  12  of  the  report.] 
[S.  3311,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 

A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  leasing  for  grazing  purposes  of  vacant  public  domain  and  reserving  ill 
rights  of  homestead  and  mineral  entry,  the  rentals  to  be  a  special  fund  for  irrigation. 

Be  it  enacted  &//  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  vacant  public  lands  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  shall  be  leased  for  stock- 
grazing  purposes,  subject  to  the  right  of  homestead  and  mineral  entry  under  existing 
or  future  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  when  so  entered  to  be  canceled  from  the  lease. 

Sec.  2.  That  leases  of  such  lands  shall  not  be  subject  to  bids.  The  uniform  rental 
shall  be  two  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  payable  annually  in  advance,  and  preference 
for  such  leases  shall  be  given  to  owners  of  cultivated  agricultural  land  for  Leasable 
lands  abutting  upon  their  freeholds  in  proportion  of  ten  acres  of  leasehold  to  one  of 
freehold.  A  preference  of  ten  acres  of  leasehold  to  one  acre  of  freehold  shall  also  be 
given  to  stock  growers  who  are  also  freeholders;  this  preference  shall  apply  only  to 
lands  within  the  counties  upon  which  their  stock  habitually  ranges.  If  in  cat*  of 
either  of  the  preferences  above  provided  there  shall  not  l>e  sufficient  leasable  lands 
in  the  county  to  give  each  person  entitled  to  the  preference  the  maximun  proportion 
of  ten  acres  to  one,  then  said  lands  shall  be  prorated  between  the  persons  entitled  to 
such  preference.  The  further  preference  to  lands  not  leased  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  given  to  stock  growers  who  were  in  actual  use  ami 
occupancy  of  said  lands  during  the  year  ending  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
one,  to  be  leased  to  them  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in  and  us? 
thereof.  Where  the  States  lease  State  lands  the  bona  fide  holders  of  such  State/ 
leaseholds  shall  be  beneficiaries  of  the  preference  given  above  to  stock  grower?  who 
are  also  freeholders:  Prodded,  That  such  State  leaseholds  are  not  held  bv  anvone 
person  in  tracts  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  one  body.  ■  And  any  lands 
not  subject  to  lease  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  or  which  are  not  leased  to  the 
person  entitled  within  six  months  from  the  time  they  shall  be  ready  to  lease  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall 
be  leased  to  the  first  applicant.  Freehold  rights  under  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  town-site  property,  and  any  lands  deriving  title  from  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant* 
shall  not  have  freehold  privilege  except  as  to  twenty  thousand  acres  in  any  one 
ownership. 

Sec.  tt.  That  all  leases  shall  run  ten  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  forai'ec- 
ond  term  of  ten  years,  the  first  lessee  having  the  preference  for  such  second  term, 
provided  he  shall  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  law  and  the  terms  of 
his  lease  and  has  not  allowed  his  leasehold  to  deteriorate. 

Skx'.  4.  That  the  revenue  derived  from  the  leases  herein  authorized  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  the  net  revenue,  after  deducting  the 
expense  of  administering  this  act,  shall  be  held  in  the  Treasury  as  a  reclamation 
fund  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  providing 
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»re  has  never  been  maintained  by  the  tribes  any  strictly  authentic  rolls  of  citi- 
Ip  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  the  1896  citizenship  rolls  of 
two  tribes,  which  have  been  used  as  a  basis  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  rolls 
?  two  nations,  present  many  inaccuracies.  In  numerous  instances  names  of  per- 
Lppearing  thereon  were  placed  there  by  fraud  or  without  authority  of  law. 
tsiderable  time  and  labor  have  been  expended  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in 
fining  the  exact  status  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  upon  such  rolls  and 
mining  whether  they  are  entitled  to  enrollment  by  this  Commission  under  the 
sions  of  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28, 1898  (30  Stat. 
>o). 

i  Commission  was  not  aware  at  the  inception  of  the  enrollment  of  the  citizens 
?s»e  two  tribes  of  the  extent  of  inaccuracies  and  the  irregularities  that  existed  in 
ribal  rolls  which  wrere  used  as  a  basis  for  enrollment  by  the  Commission,  and 
:iingly  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  progress  of  this  work  numerous  persons 
a  citizenship  was  later  to  prove  questionable  applied  to  the  Commission,  were 
ified  from  the  tribal  rolls,  and  regularly  listed  for  enrollment, 
that  time  both  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  had  representatives 
?rating  with  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  person  of  com- 
oners  duly  authorized  by  the  tribal  authorities  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
of  citizenship.  In  a  few  instances  objection  was  entered  by  these  representa- 
of  the  tribes  at  the  time  applications  were  made,  but  as  they  were  without  tan- 
evidence  to  support  their  contention,  all  who  were  prima  facie  eligible  to 
llment  were  listed  subject  to  further  investigation  and  consideration. 
iring  the  past  year  objection  has  been  urged  against  a  great  many  so  listed,  on 
pound  that  their  names  were  placed  upon  the  tribal  rolls  from  which  they  were 
Lined  by  fraud  and  without  authority  of  law.  Whenever  these  objections  have 
entered,  the  applicants  have  been  duly  advised  thereof,  a  date  fixed  for  the 
ing  of  the  contention  of  the  nations,  and  then  notice  of  such  hearing '  given  the 
cants.  In  most  instances  it  has  been  very  difficult,  and  ofttimes  impossible, 
tain  any  reliable  information  or  testimony,  either  from  the  nations  or  from  the 
cants,  upon  which  such  questions  could  be  legally  determined.  It  is  probable 
to  finally  adjudicate  these  cases  the  Commission  will  be  compelled  to  detail 
al  representatives  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  well-informed  members  of  the 
3  in  regard  to  such  matters.  It  is  not  believed  necessary,  however,  to  take  such 
prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  closing  the  rolls  of  citizenship. 

e  Choctaw-Chickasaw  enrollment  division  has  to  deal  with  five  distinct  classes 
►plications  for  enrollment,  and  in  this  report  each  will  be  set  forth  under  the 
wring  classifications:  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Choctaw  freedmen,  Chickasaw 
men,  Mississippi  Choctaws. 

tiile  these  classes  are  so  closely  affiliated  as  to  make  impracticable  separate  and 
ict  divisions  of  work,  still  the  detail  in  the  preparation  of  the  separate  rolls  is  so 
rent  in  each  of  these  classes  that  it  becomes  necessary,  to  a  degree,  to  distribute 
iisseminate  this  work  under  these  different  heads. 

choctaws. 

ring  the  past  fiscal  year  there  have  been  heard  24  original  applications,  in  which 
included  51  persons,  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
one  of  these  applications  have  up  to  this  time  been  determined  by  the  Commission, 
ity-three  original  applications  have  also  been  heard  of  persons  for  enrollment  as 
•ns  by  intermarriage  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  but  none  of  these  applications  so 
ved  have  been  determined.  Very  few  of  the  white  men  who  nowr  present  them- 
s  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  have  com- 
with  the  tribal  laws  by  obtaining  the  requisite  tribal  license,  and,  with  but  few 
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exceptions,  the  applicant*  1 

coort  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  - 

There  have  been  but  few 

by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  X 

therefore,  now  seeking  men 
identification  as  Mississippi 
the  tre«y  of  1830  and  the  ■ 
withstanding  the  discount 
blood  of  ttie  Choctaw  Natioi 
to  dtiienship,  the  Commiw 
ctiona,  in  which  were  incli 
applications  uuder  the  pr 
Stat.  L.,  221). 

The  above  statement  fill, 
the  Commission  during  the 
submitted  833  application* 
iince  the  application  made 
record,  upon  the  proper  ir 
enrollment. 

Proofsof  death  have  also 
previously  listed  lor  enroll 
making  of  their  original  a\ 

Since  the  reception  of 
Choctaw  Nation,  numeral 
records  as  originally  mad 
changed  their  places  of  res 
year  has  developed  so  man 
roll  <if  this  tril>e,  that  repn 
possible  the  exact  status  of 
0f  citizenship.  It  is  not  V. 
serious  diiliciilties.  as  the  i: 


There  has  been  but  little 
jroeecution  i>f  the  work  oi 
Inceptions,  nearly  all  of  tl 
utermarriatie,  were  listed  i 
:he  field  ill  the  fall  of  IHi'S 

The  iiiiines  of  all  person* 
isedas  the  basis  of  euro] In 
tnit  in  a  few  instances  mi 
names  appear  thereon,  al 
has  the  work  of  the  locath 
die  past  year  that  it  lias 
States  of  Colorado  and  Wa 

1  luring  the  past  fiscal  yc 
Itid  the  members  of  their 
the  Chickasaw  Nation.  ! 
gurollmeut  as  citizen?  by  i 

The  Commission,  when 
in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  1 
of  the  submission  of  an  ap 
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"by  the  tribal  authorities  or  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  or  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territorv  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  321),  but  even  in  the 
face  of  such  explanation  applicants  persist  in  submitting  their  claims,  and  we  have 
to  report  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  8  such  applications,  including  48  persons, 
have  been  received,  considered,  and  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  May  31,  1900  (31  Stat,  L.,  221). 

This  concludes  the  statement  of  original  personal  applications  submitted  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  but,  in  addition  thereto,  there  have  been  received 
applications  for  the  enrollment  of  258  children,  born  since  application  was  made  by 
their  parents,  which  applications  have  been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record, 
upon  the  sufficient  identification  of  their  parents  as  being  listed  for  enrollment  and 
where  the  affidavits  submitted  were  in  proper  form. 

Proofs  of  death  of  97  persons,  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  previously 
listed  for  enrollment  as  such,  but  who  have  died  since  the  making  of  their  original 
applications,  have  also  been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  when  in  proper 
form. 

We  have  in  this  connection  also  to  state  that  great  assistance  has  been  rendered  in 
this  matter  by  the  Chickasaw  tribal  authorities.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
information  of  this  character  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  this  tribe  were 
unwilling  to  pay  the  necessary  fees  incident  to  the  acknowledgment  of  affidavits 
concerning  the  death  of  persons  previously  listed  for  enrollment.  We  therefore, 
sometime  since,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  requested  to  be  advised  if  some  arrangements  could  not  be  made  whereby 
the  Chickasaw  tribe  could  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  incident  to  the  pro- 
curement of  these  affidavits.  Our  suggestion  in  this  matter  met  with  a  prompt»and 
effectual  response,  and  the  proofs  of  death  of  the  Chickasaw  citizens  that  have  recently 
been  received  at  this  office  indicate  that  the  tribal  authorities  are  energetic  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  work. 

We  have  also  to  report  that  very  similar  conditions  to  those  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
prevail  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  as  regards  changes  affecting  the  Commission's  enroll- 
ment records.     The  original  field  records  of  Chickasaw  enrollment  made  by  the 
Commission  are  now  nearly  four  years  old,  and  since  the  applicants  were  listed  many 
changes  of  names  have  occurred,  the  result  of  marriages  and  adoptions,  and  many 
have  changed  their  places  of  residence.     These,  with  the  constant  changes  in  mem- 
bership resulting  from  deaths,  births,  and  intermarriages,  have  made  very  difficult 
the  maintenance  of  correct  enrollment  data  pending  the  fixing  of  the  date  for  closing 
the  rolls.     We  believe  that  in  the  final  preparation  and  submission  of  the  rolls  of 
the  citizens  of  this  tribe  much  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  was  suggested 
in  the  closing  of  the  Choctaw  rolls,  and  we  will,  in  the  event  of  the  ratification  of 
the  agreement  now  pending,  and  as  early  as  practicable  thereafter,  delegate  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  status 
of  the  citizens  upon  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  rolls. 

CHOCTAW   FREED  MEN. 

The  work  of  the  enrollment  of  the  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  practi- 
cally completed  by  the  Commission  when  in  the  field  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  in  the  fall  of  1898  and  the  summer  of  1899,  and  the  prosecution  of  this  work 
since  that  time  has  been  merely  that  of  ascertaining  the  deaths  of  persons  previously 
listed  for  enrollment  and  the  addition  to  our  records  of  the  names  of  children  born 
since  the  applications  of  parents  wrere  made. 

A  correct  determination  of  the  rights  of  persons  to  enrollment  as  Choctaw  freed- 
men has  been  found  quite  difficult,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  correct  tribal  rolls 
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The  right  to  citiws 
nations  is  dependent 

ami  of  tin-  I'nited  Slates  court  in  Indian  Territory  on  appeal,  under  the  pro- 
vision* of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  189«  [2H  Stat.  L„  321).  It  is  therefor* 
only  equitable  and  just,  lmth  to  the  applicants  and  the  nations,  that  a  complete 
and  full  understanding  he  had  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Commission  and  the  United 
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States  court  in  the  cases  submitted  fur  adjudication  under  the  above  act  of  Congress. 
It  should  Ik-  1  hi  rue  in  mind  that  the  act  limited  the  Commission  to  a  period  of  ninety 
days  in  determining  the  citizenship  <if  all  applicants  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
and,  with  the  inexperienced  and  inadequate,  clerical  assistance  availableat  thai  time, 
it  was  nut  possible  to  adjudicate,  all  cases  presented  with  that  degree  of  rare  which 
[natters  of  such  grave  importance  merit. 

To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  proceedings  had  under  this  law,  the  Commission  has 
within  the  past  year  redoeketed  the  entire  record  of  cases  submitted  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  June  10,  1896  {29  Stat.  L-,  321).  Record*  for  this  purpose  have  been 
prepared  and  all  original  petitions,  exhibits,  affidavits,  and  other  documents  that 
were  submitted  in  1896  have  been  thoroughly  inspected  and  a  brief  made  of  each 
ease  showing  the  actual  parties  applicant  in  1896,  the  decisions  or  judgments,  ren- 
dered I iy  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  upon  such  applications,  and, 
if  an  appeal  was  taken  from  such  decisions,  the  manner  in  which  the  appeal  was 
perfected  and  the  snlisoipient  action  of  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory 
in  the  adjudication  of  such  cases. 

In  the  eighth  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  the  Cominis- 
*ri>in  included  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  applications  for  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
citizenship  received,  considered,  and  disposed  of  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
311,  1SH6  (29  Stat.  U,  SCI),  but,  as  a  result  of  the  redocketing  of  these  cases  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  certain  modifications  in  the  statement  then  made  are  found 
siecessary.  and  we  have  now  to  submit  the  following  as  a  complete  and  accurate 
Statement  of  the  mini  tier  of  applications,  received  by  the  Commission  under  the  act 
above  referred  to,  the  disposition  thereof,  and  such  action  as  has  been  taken  on  the 
dees  appealed  to  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory: 

CHOCTAW    1896  CASES. 

dumber  of  |iersons  embraced  in  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  received  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1H96  (29  Stat.  L.,  321) 7,137 

'•Umber  of  persons  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  by 
the  Commission 1, 268 

•  umlicr  of  persons  rejected  by  t  lie  Commission 5,848 

•  umber  of  persons  in  application!'  dismissed 21 

7, 137 

•  uniiier  of  persons  embraced  in  cases  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Com- 

mission to  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory,  by  both  the  Choctaw 
Nation  and  by  applicants 2, 715 

•  Uniiier  of  persons  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  by 
the  United  Stales  court  on  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion     1,772 

•iiinlier  o(  persons  denied  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  by  the 
I'nited  States  court  on  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commission  . .       943 

2,715 


« timber  of  persons  embraced  in  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  received  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  I,.,  321) 1 

s  Umber  of  persons  admitted  to  eitiwnship  ill  the  Chickasaw  Nation  by 

the  Commission 318 

^limber  of  persons  denied  citizenship  in  the  Chickasaw-  Nation  by  the 

Commission 1,494 
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of  Choctaw  freedmen,  to  the  general  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  applicants, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the" Commission  has  not  had  the  assistance  of  representatives  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  or  the  Freedmen's  Association,  from  both  of 
which  sources  very  material  aid  was  received  during  the  Commission's  field  engage- 
ments in  1898  and  1899.  Applications  from  this  class  of  claimants  have  been  heard 
during  the  past  year  only  at  the  general  offices  of  the  Commission,  and  there  being 
very  few  applications  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  nations  and  the  organisation  rep- 
resenting the  freed  men  to  maintain  a  representative  constantly  before  the  Commis- 
sion. Fortunately  a  very  limited  numl>er  of  applications  have  been  presented,  18  in 
all,  embracing  51  persons. 

There  have,  however,  in  addition  to  the  above-enumerated  original  application?, 
been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  the  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  10* 
infant  children  whose  parents  had  previously  personally  applied  to  the  Cominisrion 
for  enrollment  as  Choctaw  freedmen,  and  where  the  affidavits  as  to  the  birth  of  such 
children  were  in  proper  form. 

Proofs  of  death  have  also  been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  in  the  cases  of 
3  Choctaw  freedmen  previously  listed  for  enrollment,  and  who  have  died  since  the 
date  of  the  making  of  their  applications. 

CHICKASAW   FREEDMEN. 
i 

The  Chickasaw  freedmen  never  acquired  unqualified  citizenship  recognition  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  and  as  they  are  without  a  roll  or  other  authentic  record  as  a 
basis  of  enrollment,  a  determination  of  their  rights  to  enrollment  is  an  arduous  task. 

To  establish  their  rights  to  enrollment,  applicants  of  this  class  are  required  to  show 
that  they  were  the  slaves  or  descendants  of  slaves  of  recognized  members  of  the 
Chickasaw  tribe  during  the  period  covered  by  the  civil  war;  that  they  were  actually 
living  in  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  and  there 
remained  until  after  the  ratification  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  treaty  of  April  28, 
1866,  and  further  that  thev  removed  to  and  made  their  bona  fide  residence  in  the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw  country  prior  to  June  28,  1898. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  official  records  of  these  Chickasaw  freedmen  and  the 
unreliability  of  the  testimony  offered  by  such  applicants,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  determining  whether  these  persons  are  actually  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as 
Chickasaw  freedmen. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Choctaw  freedmen,  there  are  but  few  applications  of  this 
character  now  made,  and  during  the  past  fiscal  year  we  have  to  report  the  reception 
of  only  5,  in  which  were  included  the  rights  to  enrollment  of  10  persons  as  Chicka- 
saw freedmen. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  the  original  applications  above  enumerated,  197 
infant  children  have  Ijeen  listed  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen  upon  the 
presentation  of  projier  affidavits  as  to  their  birth  and  the  identification  of  their  parent? 
as  having  been  listed  for  enrollment  as  freedmen  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Proofs  of  death  have  also  been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  of  14  persons 
previously  listed  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen,  but  who  have  died  since  the 
time  of  making  original  applications  for  enrollment. 

CHOCTAW    AND  CHICKASAW    APPLICATIONS    L'NDER  THE   ACT  OF  JUNE  10,  1896. 

The  right  to  citizenship  of  nearly  3,(MX)  ])ersons  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasa* 
nations  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  of  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory  on  appeal,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  18%  (29  Stat.  L.,  321).  It  is  therefore 
only  equitable  and  just,  both  to  the  applicants  and  the  nations,  that  a  complete 
and  full  understanding  be  had  of  the  action  taken  bv  the  Commission  and  the  United 
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States  court  in  the  cases  submitted  for  adjudication  under  the  above  act  of  Congress. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  act  limited  the  Commission  to  a  period  of  ninety 
<Iays  in  determining  the  citizenship  of  all  applicants  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
and,  with  the  inexperienced  and  inadequate  clerical  assistance  available  at  that  time, 
it  was  not  possible  to  adjudicate  all  cases  presented  with  that  degree  of  care  which 
matters  of  such  grave  importance  merit. 

To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  proceedings  had  under  this  law,  the  Commission  has 
within  the  past  year  redocketed  the  entire  record  of  cases  submitted  under  the  act 
«>f  Congress  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  321).  Records  for  this  purpose  have  been 
prepared  and  all  original  petitions,  exhibits,  affidavits,  and  other  documents  that 
were  submitted  in  1896  have  been  thoroughly  inspected  and  a  brief  made  of  each 
oase  showing  the  actual  parties  applicant  in  1896,  the  decisions  or  judgments  ren- 
dered by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  upon  such  applications,  and, 
i  f  an  appeal  was  taken  from  such  decisions,  the  manner  in  which  the  appeal  was 
perfected  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory 
in  the  adjudication  of  such  cases. 

In  the  eighth  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  the  Commis- 
sion included  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  applications  for  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
c-itizcnship  received,  considered,  and  disposed  of  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  3£1),  but,  as  a  result  of  the  redocketing  of  these  cases  during 
t  he  past  fiscal  year  certain  modifications  in  the  statement  then  made  are  found 
necessary,  and  we  have  now  to  submit  the  following  as  a  complete  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  number  of  applications  received  by  the  Commission  under  the  act 
*tlx>ve  referred  to,  the  disposition  thereof,  and  such  action  as  has  been  taken  on  the 
cases  appealed  to  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory: 

CHOCTAW  1896  cases. 

dumber  of  persons  embraced  in  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  received  bv  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  321) 7,137 

dumber  of  ]>ersons  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  by 

the  Commission 1, 268 

dumber  of  persons  rejected  by  the  Commission 5, 848 

dumber  of  i>ersons  in  applications  dismissed 21 

7, 137 

dumber  of  j>ersons  embraced  in  cases  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory,  by  both  the  Choctaw 

Xation  and  by  applicants 2, 715 

^umljer  of  persons  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  by 
the  United  States  court  on  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion    1,772 

^Uinlier  of  j»ersons  denied  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  by  the 

I'nited  States  court  on  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commission  ..      943 

2, 715 

CHICKASAW    1896  CASES. 

^*Hnl>er  of  persons  embraced  in  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  Chickasaw 
Xation  received  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  321) 1,812 

^  Umber  of  persons  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Chickasaw  Xation  by 

the  Commission 318 

dumber  of  persons  denied  citizenship  in  the  Chickasaw  Xation  by  the 

Commission 1, 494 

1,812 
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The  supplementary  agreement  with  the  Creeks  is  designed  to  correct  certain 
imj>erfeetions  which  exited  in  the  agreement  of  earlier  date,  and  is  of  far  le« 
importance  than  the  other  two.  By  its  terms,  however,  certain  annoying  features 
of  existing  law  are  remedied,  and  its  final  ratification  is  highly  desirable. 

Should  all  these  agreements  be  ratified  by  the  tribes,  practically  all  necessary 
authority  will  have  l>een  secured  for  the  complete  administration  of  the  five  estates 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Commission — an  end  which  has  been  diligently  sought 
for  nearly  ten  years.  The  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1903,  carries  an  appropriation  for  the  Commission's  use  adequate,  it  is  l>elieved, 
for  the  prosecution  of  it*  work  during  the  ensuing  year  and  continues  the  organiza- 
tion unchanged.  Should  the  supplementary  Creek  agreement  fail  of  ratification  by 
the  tril>e,  the  exigency  will  be  in  a  measure  met  by  the  provisions  inserted  in  this 
bill  looking  to  the  enrollment  of  Creek  children  and  to  the  descent  and  distribution 
of  the  lands  and  moneys  of  that  tril>e.  Provision  is  also  made  in  this  act  for  the 
removal  of  intruders  and  the  placing  of  the  allottees  in  unrestricted  possession  of  their 
allotments. 

The  "just  and  reasonable  share' 'of  each  member  of  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw. 
Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians  to  be  held  pending  allotment  is  fixed,  thu* 
enabling  the  prosecution  of  excessive  land  holders. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  CITIZENS. 

CI  I  OCT  A  WS    AND   CHICK  AH  A  WS. 

While  this  report  will  indicate  but  little  accomplished  in  the  reception  of  original 
applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  and  intermarriage  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  and  as  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen,  nevertheless  such 
progress  has  l>cen  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  centralizing  and  classifying  the 
work.  Almost  the  entire  time  and  energy  of  this  division  for  the  past  year  has  been 
devoted  to  placing  its  records  in  such  condition  that  when  a  date  is  fixed  or  agreed 
upon  closing  the  rolls  of  citizenship  of  these  two  tril>es  there  will  be  the  least  pos- 
sible  loss  of  time  in  submitting  the  final  rolls  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

There  still  remain  unaccounted  for  a  few  names  which  appear  upon  the  tribal  roll* 
submitted  bv  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  while  a  constant  effort  has 
l>een  made  to  obtain  information  concerning  these  "delinquents,"  it  has  been  with 
but  little  success,  and  when  the  work  of  enrollment  is  finally  completed  it  is  prol>- 
able  that  a  few  names  will  have  to  be  rej>orted  as  unaccounted  for,  the  result,  doubt- 
less, of  duplications  and  inaccuracies  on  the  part  of  the  tribal  authorities  in  the 
preparation  of  their  rolls. 

The  right  to  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nation? 
is  derived  from  one  of  three  sources: 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  through  tribal  recognition,  evidenced  by 
a  tribal  enrollment,  which  status,  in  turn,  was  attainable  through  birth  or  admission. 
The  birthright  to  enrollment  will  Income  extinguished  ujion  the  closing  of  the  roll* 
The  right  to  enrollment  through  admission  ceased  to  l>e  attainable  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10.  1S96  (29  Stat.  L.,  321). 

Second.  Admission  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1S90  (29  Stat.  L.,  321). 

Third.  Admission  bv  decree  of  the  Cnited  States  court  in  Indian  Territorv  on 
apj>eal  from  the  decision  of  the  tribal  authorities  or  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to. 

The  right  to  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  these  two  tribes  is  acquired 
under  the  treaties  with  ami  the  laws  \4  these  tril>es.  The  increase  of  membership 
from  this  source  will  cease  upon  the  date  fixed  for  closing  the  rolls. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  CHOCTAW   AND  CHICKASAW    APPLICATIONS. 

For  the  information  of  the  Department  there  is  here  entered  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  total  numl)er  of  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  and  as  freednien  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  as 
appears  from  our  records  on  June  30,  1902: 

CHOCTAW. 

Number  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw 

Nation  and  identified  from  the  tribal  rolls 12, 326 

Number  of  children  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  born  since  the  preparation  of  the  last  tribal  roll,  and  whose  parents 
api>ear  thereon 2, 769 

Number  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  admitted  to  Choctaw  citizenship  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  321 ) .  91 

Number  of  children  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  bv  blood  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  l>orn  since  the  admission  of  their  parents  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 22 

Numl>er  of  persons  Jisted  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  admitted  to  Choctaw  citizenship  by  judgments  of  the  United  States 
court  in  Indian  Territory 1,.054 

Number  of  children  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  l>oni  since  the  admission  of  their  parents  by  the  United  States 
court,  and  whose  rights  to  enrollment  are  dependent  thereon 560 

Number  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  identified  from  the  tribal  rolls % .        648 

Number  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  admitted  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  82 

Number  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  admitted  by  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory.  87 

Number  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  as  having  married  in  accordance  with  the  tribal  laws,  but 
not  on  tribal  rolls  and  never  admitted 327 

Number  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  classified  as  "  doubtful " 761 

Number  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  not  on  rolls  and  never  admitted  classified  as  "refused" .        611 

Number  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  classified  as  "  doubtful " 504 

Number  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  not  married  in  conformity  with  the  tribal  laws  and 
classified  as  "refused " 376 

Number  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  classified  as  "refused"  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  31, 
1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  221) 237 

Total 21,035 

CniCKABAW. 

Number  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Chickasaw 

Nation  and  identified  from  the  tribal  rolls 4, 229 

Number  of  children  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  born  since  the  preparation  of  the  last  tribal  roll  and  whose  parents 
appear  thereon 1, 118 
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Numl)er  of  persona  list^l  for  enrollment  as  citizen*  by  blood  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  admitted  to  Chickasaw  citizenship  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Trilies  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat  L. ,  321 ) .        24 

Numlier  of  children  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  hy  blood  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  horn  Mince  the  admission  of  parents  and  whose  parents  were  admitted 
hy  the  Com  minion  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 2 

Numl>er  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  admitted  to  Chickasaw  citizenship  hy  judgments  of  the  United 
States  court  in  Indian  Territory ." 416 

Xumlier  of  children  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  ln>rn  since  the  admission  of  parents  by  the  United  States  court  and 
whose  rights  to  enrollment  are  dependent  thereon .* 16* 

N mid >cr  of  jiersons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  identified  from  the  tribal  rolls 304 

Xumlier  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  admitted  hy  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes # 

Numl>er  of  jtersons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  admitted  by  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory.       13s 

Num1>er  of  i*ersons  listed  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  as  having  married  in  accordance  with  the  tribal  laws, 
but  not  on  tribal  rolls  and  never  admitted Ill 

Number  of  |iersons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  classified  as  "  doubtful " 173 

Number  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  not  on  rolls  and  never  admitted  classified  as  "refused"-       283 

Number  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  classified  as  "doubtful" 242 

Number  of  j tersons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  not  married  in  conformity  with  the  tribal  laws 
classified  as  "  refused  " 30 

Numlwr  of  |>ersons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  classified  as  "refused"  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
May  ;M,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  L>21) 9» 

Total 7,37> 

CHOCTAW    FKEEDMEN. 

Nuinl>er  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Choctaw  freedmen  classified 
as  "listed" 4,011 

Numl>er  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Choctaw  freedmen  classified 
as  "doubtful" 8«0 

NuihIkt  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Choctaw  freedmen  classified 
as  '  *  refused  " 36 

Total 4,433 

( 'HICK ASA W    FKEEDMEN'. 

Number  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen  classi- 
tiedas  "listed" 5,<$7 

NuiuIkt  of  persons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen  classi- 
fied as  "doubtful" *» 

Number  of  j>crsons  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen  classi- 
fied as  ' '  refused  " $ 

Total 5,911 
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PREPARATION   OF   DECISIONS. 

The  reception  of  applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
saw  nations,  the  proper  recording  thereof,  the  indexing,  carding,  and  necessary 
ork  incident  thereto,  has  been  delegated  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw 
iirollnient  division,  while  the  preparation  of  the  decisions  has  been  assigned  to  law 
lerks.  In  the  preparation  of  decisions  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  enrollment 
uses  the  law  clerks  are  furnished  the  original  applications  and  all  exhibits,  affidavits, 
mi  other  documents  filed  therewith,  together  with  a  statement  showing  whether 
le  applicants  have  ever  been  enrolled  or  in  any  manner  recognized  by  the  tribal 
iithorities  as  citizens  of  the  tribe  in  which  they  claim  right  to  enrollment,  or 
lmitted  to  citizenship  by  either  the  tribal  authorities,  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
ivilized  Tribes,  or  the  United  States  Court  in  Indian  Territory.  This  entirely 
liminates  from  the  preparation  of  the  decisions  all  work  purely  clerical.  The  state- 
icnta  relative  to  tribal  recognition  and  enrollment  and  admission  to  citizenship  are 
lways  verified  before  being  submitted  to  the  law  clerks.  The  preparation  of  these 
lecisions  was  not  instituted  until  the  month  of  January,  1902.  The  cases  that  have 
>een  under  consideration  are  the  claims  of  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of 
he  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  designated  as  "doubtful"  and  "refused." 
Each  application  has  been  carefully  indexed  and  docketed  as  a  case  to  be  adjudi- 
cated, and  the  exhibits  filed  in  each  case  are  carefully  considered,  and  all  steps  in 
he  disposition  of  the  case  entered  upon  the  docket  from  time  to  time. 

In  a  number  of  these  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  obtain  additional  testi- 
mony on  the  various  points  presented,  to  the  end  that  the  record  in  each  case  would 
!>e  in  itself  complete  and  would  present  for  consideration  and  review,  intelligently 
and  lucidlv,  the  various  issues  of  law  and  fact  involved.  '  When  the  record  in  a  case 
in  completed  it  is  taken  up  for  consideration  and  decision,  and  all  the  evidence  pre- 
sented and  exhibits  filed  are  carefully  examined  and  the  rights  of  the  applicant 
letermined,  under  the  evidence  presented,  in  accordance  with  the  citizenship  laws, 
usages  and  customs  of  the  tribe,  and  the  various  acts  of  Congress  relating  thereto. 

The  apparent  conflict  of  the  tribal  laws  with  the  various  treaties  made  between 
the  tribes  and  the  United  States  Government,  coupled  with  the  ambiguity  which 
?xists  occasionally  in  the  treaties  themselves,  has  rendered  this  undertaking  laborious 
md  vexatious. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  Commission  by  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  "*  *  *  to  make  correct  rolls  of  the 
citizens  by  blood    *    *    *"     of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations — 

*  *  *  eliminating  from  the  tribal  rolls  such  names  as  may  have  been  placed  thereon 
hy  fraud  or  without  authority  of  law,  enrolling  such  only  as  may  have  lawful  right 
thereto,  and  their  descendants  born  since  such  rolls  were  made,  with  such  intermar- 
pied  white  persons  as  may  be  entitled  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  under 
he  treaties  and  the  laws  of  said  tribes — 

s  an  arduous  one.  The  enrolling  of  those  who  *****  have  a  lawful  right 
hereto  *  *  *"  involves  many  intricate  questions,  while  the  granting  of  citizen- 
hip  to  "*  *  *  such  intermarried  white  persons  as  are  entitled  thereto  under 
he  treaties  and  the  laws  of  said  tribes,"  opens  up  a  field  of  discussion  almost 
imitless. 

The  tribal  authorities  have  from  time  to  time  enacted  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
ertain  formalities  in  marriages  between  noncitizens  and  members  of  the  tribes  and 
>rovided  for  the  forfeiture  of  citizenship  in  the  event  of  subsequent  marriage  after 
he  death  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  wife  or  husband  of  such  intermarried  citizen 
o  a  noncitizen.  The  question  of  whether  these  laws  are  applicable  only  to  male 
itizens  by  intermarriage,  or  whether  the  penalty  for  nonobservance  extends  also  to 
the  female  intermarried  citizens,  and  numerous  other  similar  questions,  have  been 
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of  Choctaw  freedmen,  to  the  general  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  applicant*, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the"  Commission  has  not  had  the  assistance  of  representatives  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  or  the  Freedmen's  Association,  from  both  of 
which  sources  very  material  aid  was  received  during  the  Commission's  field  engage- 
ment* in  1898  and  1899.  Applications  from  this  class  of  claimants  have  been  heard 
during  the  past  year  only  at  the  general  offices  of  the  Commission,  and  there  being 
very  few  applications  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  nations  and  the  organization  rep- 
resenting the  freedmen  to  maintain  a  representative  constantly  before  the  Commis- 
sion. Fortunately  a  very  limited  numl>er  of  applications  have  been  presented,  18  in 
all,  embracing  51  persons. 

There  have,  however,  in  addition  to  the  above-enumerated  original  applications, 
been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  the  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  105 
infant  children  whose  parents  had  previously  personally  applied  to  the  Conmrisdon 
for  enrollment  as  Choctaw  freedmen,  and  where  the  affidavits  as  to  the  birth  of  such 
children  were  in  proper  form. 

Proofs  of  death  have  also  been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  in  the  cases  of 
3  Choctaw  freedmen  previously  listed  for  enrollment,  and  who  have  died  since  the 
date  of  the  making  of  their  applications. 

CHICKASAW   FREEDMEN. 
i 

The  Chickasaw  freedmen  never  acquired  unqualified  citizenship  recognition  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  and  as  they  are  without  a  roll  or  other  authentic  record  as  a 
basis  of  enrollment,  a  determination  of  their  rights  to  enrollment  is  an  arduous  task. 

To  establish  their  rights  to  enrollment,  applicants  of  this  class  are  required  to  show 
that  they  were  the  slaves  or  descendants  of  slaves  of  recognized  members  of  the 
Chickasaw  tribe  during  the  period  covered  by  the  civil  war;  that  they  were  actually 
living  in  the  Choctaw -Chickasaw  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  and  there 
remained  until  after  the  ratification  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  treaty  of  April  28. 
1866,  and  further  that  they  removed  to  and  made  their  bona  fide  residence  in  the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw  country  prior  to  June  28,  1898. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  official  records  of  these  Chickasaw  freedmen  and  the 
unreliability  of  the  testimony  offered  by  such  applicants,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  determining  whether  these  persons  are  actually  entitled  to  be  enrolled  a* 
Chickasaw  freedmen. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Choctaw  freedmen,  there  are  but  few  applications  of  this 
character  now  made,  and  during  the  past  fiscal  year  we  have  to  report  the  reception 
of  only  5,  in  which  were  included  the  rights  to  enrollment  of  10  persons  as  Chicka- 
saw freedmen. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  the  original  applications  above  enumerated,  W" 
infant  children  have  been  listed  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen  upon  the 
presentation  of  proper  affidavits  as  to  their  birth  and  the  identification  of  their  parents 
as  having  been  listed  for  enrollment  as  freedmen  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Proofs  of  death  have  also  been  received,  file*!,  and  entered  of  record  of  14  person? 
previously  listed  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen,  but  who  have  died  since  the 
time  of  making  original  applications  for  enrollment. 

CHOCTAW   AND   CHICKASAW    APPLICATIONS   UNDER  THE   ACT  OP  JUNE  10,  1896. 

The  right  to  citizenship  of  nearly  3,000  persons  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasav 
nations  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribe!5 
and  of  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory  on  appeal,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  189<>  (29  Stat.  L.,  321).  It  is  therefore 
only  equitable  and  just,  both  to  the  applicants  and  the  nations,  that  a  complete 
and  full  understanding  be  had  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Commission  and  the  United 
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MISSISSIPPI   CHOCTAWS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  labor  of  this  division  for  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been 
jvoted  to  the  reception,  consideration,  and  disposition  of  applications  of  persons 
r  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaws.  A  more  marked  progress  has  been  exhib- 
3<1  in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  work  of  the  division. 
It  has  been  our  earnest  endeavor  to  afford  to  every  applicant  an  opportunity  for 
ie  best  presentation  of  his  claim;  and  for  this  purpose  we  have,  at  great  inconven- 
nce  and  expense,  sent  representatives  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  to  various  parts 
the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these  applications,  as  will 
ter  appear. 

The  duty  imposed  by  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28, 
*98  (30  Stat.  L.,  495)  — 

Said  Commission  shall  have  authoritv  to  determine  the  identity  of  Choctaw  Indians 
aiming  rights  in  the  Choctaw  lands  under  article  fourteen  of  the  treaty  between  the 
nited  States  and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  concluded  September  twenty-seventh, 
ghteen  hundred  and  thirty    *    *    * — 

not  a  simple  one.  Contrary  to  all  usages  of  judicial  or  quasi- judicial  bodies  created 
r  the  adjudication  of  claims,  this  Commission  is  placed  in  the  position  of  not  alone 
?ing  the  recipient  and  the  adjudicator  of  these  applications  for  identification  as 
Lssissippi  Choctaws,  but  must  as  well  act  as  the  prosecutor  for  the  applicants  in  the 
rtherance  of  their  claims.  Not  only  do  we  receive  the  applications  of  an  ignorant, 
ntutored  class,  but,  in  order  to  determine  the  finality  of  their  rights,  we  seek  out 
r  them  and  settle  the  question  of  their  rights  under  this  provision  of  law. 
From  July  1,  1901,  to  October  31,  1901,  all  applicants  for  identification  as  Missis- 
ppi  Choctaws  who  desired  to  present  their  claims  in  Indian  Territory  were  heard 
the  office  of  the  Commission  at  Atoka,  Choctaw  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  and  during  that 
?riod  there  were  heard  at  the  Atoka  office  applications  in  which  were  embraced 
192  persons. 

The  general  character  of  applicants  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Atoka  office 
as  that  of  apparent  white  persons,  with  a  small  percentage  of  applicants  showing 
aces  of  negro  blood. 

The  termination  of  the  hearing  of  applications  at  the  Atoka  office  and  the  removal 
:  the  records  from  that  place  to  the  general  office  at  Muskogee  was  made  necessary 
y  reason  of  the  consolidation  of  Mississippi  Choctaw  applications  and  the  advisa- 
ility  of  having  all  records  pertaining  to  Mississippi  Choctaws  centralized.  The 
toka  office  was  therefore  closed  on  October  31,  1901,  and  from  November  1,  1901, 
p  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  claimants  making  their  appli- 
itious  in  Indian  Territory  have  been  heard  at  the  general  office  in  Muskogee,  Ind.  T., 
id  during  that  period  there  have  been  heard  applications  for  identification  as  Mis- 
ssippi  Choctaws  embracing  4,503  persons. 

APPLICANTS   IN*    MISSISSIPPI. 

From  April  1,  1901,  to  April  30,  1902,  the  Commission  had  representatives  in  the 
tate  of  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  applications  for  identification  as  Mis- 
ssippi  Choctaws.     In  addition  to  the  reception  of  original  applications,  they  devoted 

great  deal  of  time  to  obtaining  reliable  information  concerning  the  full-blood 
hoctaw  residents  of  that  State.  This  party  held  sessions  daily  in  the  United  States 
nirt-house  in  Meridian,  Lauderdale  County,  Miss.,  from  July  },  1901,  to  October 
),  1901,  and  during  that  period  there  were  heard  by  the  examiners  assigned  to  this 
Uce  applications  in  which  were  embraced  1,393  persons. 

During  the  summer  of  1901,  while  the  Meridian,  Miss.,  office  was  being  maintained, 

developed  and  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the 
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personal  ap(»earance  of  fall-blood  Choctaw  Indians  at  the  Meridian  office,  and  after 
this  matter  had  l>een  most  <*arvfully  considered,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  provide 
for  a  field  party  to  visit  tho*e  localities  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  where  full-Wood 
Indians  reside.  For  this  purpose  a  [tarty  was  organized  consisting  of  an  examiner, 
2  stenographer,  a  clerk,  and  2  interpreters,  and  a  camp  outfit  provided  with  a 
teamster  and  cook.  This  [>arty  left  Meridian  on  October  11, 1901,  and  visited  various 
localities  inhabited  by  full- blood  Choctaw  Indians  in  Jasper,  Newton,  Scott,  Leake 
and  Nesholm  counties,  Miss.  During  this  trip,  which  covered  a  period  of  some  three 
months,  this  party  established  headquarters  at  the  following  places:  Paulding,  county 
seat  of  Jasper  County;  Hero,  Newton  County;  'Decatur  and  Conehatta,  Newton 
County;  Hays,  Scott  County;  Carthage,  Leake  County,  and  Edinburg,  Neshoba 
County. 

Only  a  few  persons  other  than  full-blood  Choctaw  Indians  appeared  before  the 
representatives  of  the  Commission  during  this  trip,  and  the  party  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  devote  the  entire  time  to  securing  the  applications  of  and  information 
regarding  full-blood  Choctaw  Indians  residents  of  that  State. 

A  great  deal  of  difficulty  was  exj>erienced  on  account  of  the  timid  and  suspicious 
character  of  the  Choctaw  Indians  in  Mississippi,  and  but  few  of  them  could  be 
induced  to  make  personal  appearance  as  applicants.  The  plan  pursued  by  this  party 
during  the  three  months'  period  was  to  locate  camp  in  a  neighborhood  inhabited  by 
full  bloods,  and  then  send  interpreters  to  visit  the  different  families  residing  in  the 
locality  and  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  appear  before  the  representatives  of  the 
Commission.  If  no  results  wen*  obtained  in  this  manner,  the  examiner  would  then, 
in  company  with  an  interpreter  and  stenographer,  visit  the  Indians  at  their  homed 
and  there  obtain  the  desired  information.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  Indians 
absolutelv  refused  to  be  sworn  and  test  if  v  or  have  communication  of  anv  character 

*  *  » 

with  our  representatives,  and  in  this  class  of  cases  information  was  obtained  from  the 
interpreters  who  were  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  Indians  and  their  families,  their 
residence,  and  much  other  data  that  were  helpful  in  making  proper  records. 

The  full-blood  Indian  in  Mississippi  is  suspicious  of  all  transactions  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  feeling  existing  among  these  people  that  they  have  been 
oppressed  ami  downtrodden  in  any  and  all  of  their  transactions  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  lielief  now  exists  among  them  that  any  dealings  they  might  have  with 
the  Government  would  only  be  to  their  detriment,  and  this  has  made  them  doubly 
distrustful  of  all  attempts  made  to  alleviate  their  condition. 

For  the  past  six  or  eight  years  these  Indians  have  been  solicited  and  importuned 
by  agents  and  attorneys  to  enter  into  contracts  providing  in  some  manner  for  the 
relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  what  they  might  receive  in  the  event  of  their  enroll- 
ment as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  wholly  to  be 
blamed  for  this  exhibition  of  feeling  toward  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
and  white  men  in  general.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  three  months'  trip 
resulted  in  the  obtaining  of  most  valuable  information  concerning  these  Indians, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  full-blood  Choctaw  Indians  as  "Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws,"  the  data  thus  obtained  will  enable  the  Commission  to  prepare 
a  very  complete  roll  of  Choctaw  Indians  in  Mississippi. 

On  January  13,  1902,  the  field  work  was  temporarily  suspended  in  order  that  the 
party  in  Mississippi  might  fulfill  an  advertised  appointment  in  Meridian  from  January 
15  to  February  17,  1902. 

During  this  Meridian  appointment  in  January  and  February,  1902,  but  few  Indians 
presented  themselves,  the  majority  of  claimants  being  apparently  negroes  with  a 
small  degree  of  Indian  blood. 

It  was,  therefore,  considered  advisable  to  terminate  this  appointment  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  accordingly  on  February  17,  1902,  the  field  work  was  again  resumed 
and  the  party,  as  originally  outlined,  operated  in  Neshoba  and  Kemper  counties, 
Miss.,  until  April  13,  1902. 
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In  these  counties  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  appli- 
cations of  Indians.  In  the  northeast  section  of  Neshoba  County  is  a  settlement 
of  Choctaw  Indians  known  as  the  "Bogue  Chitto"  band,  a  suspicious,  unenlightened 
class  of  Indians,  who  are  repugnant  to  any  advances  made  by  the  Government,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  applications  from  any  of  the  Indians  in  this  local- 
ity, though  nearly  a  month  was  devoted  to  the  obtaining  of  information  regarding 
them.  They  are  beyond  doubt  full-blood  Choctaw,  and  are  unquestionably  the 
descendants  of  Choctaw  Indians  who  resided  in  Mississippi  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
of  1830.  They  have  never  removed  from  the  locality  in  which  they  are  now  living, 
and  are  clannish,  suspicious,  and  loath  to  have  any  dealings  or  transactions  with 
white  persons. 

During  this  latter  field  trip  the  party  established  headquarters  and  heard  applica- 
tions at  the  following  places:  Philadelphia,  Neshoba  County;  Seale,  Neshoba  County; 
and  Toles,  Kemper  County. 

The  exact  number  of  applications  received  at  these  several  appointments  can  not 
he  stated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  applications  thus  obtained  were 
secured  by  visiting  the  homes  of  these  Indians,  but  there  is  included  in  this  report 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  applications  for  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaw 
heard  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  including  the  applications  heard  by  the  field  party 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  field  trip  the  party  returned  to  Meridian,  where  an  appoint- 
ment was  maintained  from  April  14  to  April  30,  1902,  inclusive.  This  appointment 
was  extensively  advertised  throughout  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  also  in  adjoin- 
ing counties  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  as  the  final  appointment  to  be  held  by  the. 
Commission  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  notice  specifically  stated  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  appointment  the  party  then  operating  in  the  State  would  be  perma- 
nently withdrawn. 

While  our  report  will  show  only  the  number  of  original  applications  received  and 
the  number  of  persons  included  therein,  there  was,  in  addition  thereto,  heard  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  of  witnesses  who  appeared  in  t>ehalf  of  applicants,  and  the  employees 
of  the  Commission  were  zealous  in  obtaining  information  of  any  character  that  would 
aid  in  any  way  the  identification  of  full-blood  Choctaw  Indians  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495). 

We  found  in  nearly  every  instance  where  an  application  was  obtained  from  these 
full  bloods  that  a  contract  of  some  character  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
Indians  and  attorneys,  or  agents,  who  had  convinced  them  that  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  their  services  as  such  attorneys  or  agents  in  order  to  receive  any  benefits  as 
Mississippi  Choctaw.  These  contracts  in  some  instances  provide  for  a  specific  sum 
to  be  paid  to  the  attorneys  upon  the  Indians  being  enrolled,  while  others  relinquish 
to  the  attorneys  or  their  assignees  one-half  of  all  that  these  Indians  may  receive 
upon  being  enrolled  and  receiving  an  allotment  of  lands  in  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw 
country*  in  Indian  Territory. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  total  number  of  applications  for  identi- 
fication as  Mississippi  Choctaw  received  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902: 


Applications. 


Number 
of  cases. 


Heard  prior  to  July  1.  1901 

Heard  at  Atoka,  Ind.  T..  from  July  1.  1901.  to  Oct.  31.  1901,  inclusive 

Heard  at  the  general  office  at  Muskogee  from  >"  >v.  1,  1901,  to  June  30, 1902,  in- 
clusive  

Heard  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  from  July  1.  1U01,  to  Oct.  10.  1901,  inclusive 

Heard  in  field.  State  of  Mississippi,  from  Oct.  H,  1901,  to  Jan.  14, 1902.  inclusive 

Heard  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  from  Jan.  15  to  Feb  T7,  1902,  inclusive 

Heard  in  field,  State  of  Mississippi,  from  Fee  21  to  Apr.  13,  1902.  inclusive 

Heard  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  from  Apr.  14  to  A^r.  30.  1902,  inclusive 

Total 


Number  of 
applicants 


9,476 
2,192 

4,503 
1,393 
464 
715 
464 
584 


19,791 
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CONSOLIDATION   OF   MISSISSIPPI   CHOCTAW  APPLICATIONS  UNDER  COMMON   ANCESTORS. 

The  consolidation  of  Mississippi  Choctaw  applications  in  families  was  instituted  in 
August,  1901,  under  the  i  nut  ruction*  of  the  Department,  expressed  in  a  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  10.  1901,  remanding  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  case  of 
Lizzie  Woodard,  and  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  July  25, 1901. 
which,  with  others,  remanded  for  further  investigation  the  case  of  Lucinda  Hibdon 
et  al.  The  system  which  has  lieen  adopted  to  carry  the  Department's  wishes  into 
effect  is  as  follows: 

The  examiner  receiving  the  application,  in  addition  to  hearing  the  testimony,  also 
indexes  under  the  head  of  •'Common  ancestor"  all  applicants  appearing  before  hini. 
The  maintenance  of  a  common-ancestry  record  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  in  the 
consolidation  of  these  cases.  In  numerous  instances  we  have  found  a  period  of  a  year 
elapsing  t>ct\vecn  applications  made  by  ]>ersons  claiming  from  the  same  common 
ancestor. 

The  applications  with  this  information  are  then  submitted  to  clerks  who  carefully 
review  the  testimony  of  all  applicants  claiming  from  one  common  ancestor,  prepare 
family  trees  showing  relationship,  and  submit  a  short  brief  of  the  entire  case,  clearly 
setting  forth  whether  or  not  any  attempt  is  made  to  show  compliance  on  the  part  of 
the  common  ancestor  with  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Choctaw 
treaty  of  1830.  This  work  is  necessarily  exacting  and  requires  great  care.  It  has 
progressed  to  the  extent  that  we  can  now  report  that  3,032  original  applications 
including  those  applications  in  which  decisions  have  been  previously  rendered,  have 
now  l>een  consolidated,  family  trees  prepared,  and  submitted  to  the  law  clerks  for  the 
ths  preparation  of  decisions. 

Often  it  is  found  that  individual  applications  are  presented  where  no  connection 
can  l>e  traced  to  any  person  who  has  lieforc  applied  for  identification  as  a  Mississippi 
Choctaw,  while  in  numerous  other  instances  family  connections  are  so  well  estab- 
lished that  we  have  been  able,  in  some  cases,  to  consolidate  the  claims  of  from  200  to 
300  persons  as  the  descendants  of  the  same  common  ancestor.  As  an  example  of 
this  class  of  work  there  is  appended  to  this  report  a  family  tree  showing  all  appli- 
cants claiming  right  to  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaw  as  the  descendants  of 
Rachel  Fulsom. 

DKCISIOXs    IX    MISSISSIPPI    CHOCTAW    CASES. 

In  the  preparation  of  decisions  in  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases  the  Commission  has 
to  report  that  the  law  force  of  this  division  was  organized  January  15,  1902,  by  the 
assignment  of  two  law  clerks  and  two  stenographers  to  this  work,  and  such  force  has 
from  time  to  time  been  increased  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  such  decisions  six  law  clerks  and  six  stenographers.  These  are  under 
the  supervision  of  a  principal  law  clerk,  to  whom  are  delivered  the  consolidated 
cases,  family  trees,  and  the  briefs  for  the  preparation  in  these  cases.  The  cases  are 
then  distributed  and  decisions  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

The  testimony  is  lirst  carefullv  reviewed,  and  all  applicants  claiming  from  the  same 
common  ancestor  noted.     A  search  is  then  made  among  the  records  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Commission  of  persons  who  complied  or  attempted  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  and  of  persons  who  hereto- 
fore were  claimants  to  rights  under  article  14  to  either  of  the  commissions  author- 
ized to  adjudicate  such  claims  under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1837  (5  Stat. 
L.,  180),  and  August  23,  1842  (.">  Stat.  L.,  ol3),  to  ascertain  if  suiti  common  ancestor 
was  in  anv  manner  a  beneliciarv  under  the  provisions  of  that  clause  of  the  treat  v. 
Not   onlv  does  this  examination  of  the  records  extend  to   the  common   ancestor 
through  whom  the  applicants  claim,  but  also  includes  a  search  for  the  names  of  any 
less-remote  ancestors,  or  any  of  the  applicants  themselves,  provided  they  were  living 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treatv  of  1830. 
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In  addition  to  the  records  in  the  possession  of  the  Commission  of  those  persons 
ho  complied,  or  whose  rights  under  article  14  were  favorably  adjudicated,  the 
ommission  also  has  in  its  possession  indexes  of  all  the  official  records  of  the 
nited  States  Government  relating  to  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Choctaw 
idians  with  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830.  The  original  records  per- 
illing thereto  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  Office,  but  are  accessible  to 
le  Commission,  and  have  in  many  instances  been  obtained  for  the  proper  adjudica- 
on  of  certain  of  these  claims. 

At  the  inception  of  this  work  all  testimony,  affidavits,  and  documents  of  every 
mracter  were  reviewed  and  the  materiality  of  each  passed  upon;  but  recently,  in 
le  disposition  of  these  cases,  in  the  event  that  the  name  of  the  common  ancestor  of 
le  applicant  does  not  appear  as  a  beneficiary  under  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 
•eaty  of  1830,  such  evidence  as  has  been  submitted,  merely  tending  to  show  the  fact 
f  the  applicant's  having  Choctaw  blood,  but  not  bearing  upon  the  question  under 
moderation,  has  been  considered  immaterial  and  irrelevant,  and  the  investigation 
as  been  strictly  confined  to  the  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  applicant's  ancestor 
ith  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treat v  of  1830. 

This  work  has  progressed  to  the  extent  that  we  can  now  report  decisions  prepared 
>vering  1,949  original  applications  for  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaw,  in 
hich  are  included  6,358  persons.  Of  this  number  of  original  applications  decided, 
281,  including  4,136  persons,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department.  Of  the 
ises  thus  forwarded  620,  including  1,984  persons,  have  been  affirmed  by  the  Secre- 
iry  of  the  Interior,  while  22  original  applications,  in  which  were  included  the  rights 
>  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaw  of  85  persons,  have  been  remanded  for  addi- 
onal  hearing  and  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Commission  upon  certain  ques- 
ons  involved  therein. 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  1900  there  were  prepared  decisions  of  a  general  character  in 
[ississippi  Choctaw  cases  which  were  based  upon  the  records  made  by  the  Commis- 
on  prior  to  that  time.  These  decisions  were  prepared  upon  the  theory  that  the 
pplicant  should  make  his  case,  and  when  applying  for  identification  as  a  Mississippi 
hoctaw  should  conclusivelv  show  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  a  fourteenth-article 
eneficiary  as  defined  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28,  1898.  (30  Stat.  L.,  495.) 
Decisions  of  this  character  were  prepared  in  some  800  cases  and  were  forwarded 
le  applicants  by  registered  mail,  refusing  the  applications  for  identification  as  Mis- 
ssippi  Choctaw,  and  each  stated  that  the  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
pplicants  had  shown  no  proof  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  article  14  of  the 
eaty  of  1830.  Of  this  class  of  cases,  together  with  the  decisions  attached  thereto, 
le  Commission  on  December  3,  1900,  forwarded  the  Department  154,  and  on  March 
,  1901,  5  such  additional  cases  were  forwarded;  and  again  on  June  15,  1901,  2  other 
iscs  of  this  character  were  forwarded  for  review.  Of  the  161  cases  so  forwarded  the 
eeisions  of  the  Commission  in  16  were  affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
uring  the  past  fiscal  year;  1  such  case  has  been  returned  to  the  Commission  upon  the 
?qiiest  made  therefor,  and  the  remaining  144  cases  were  remanded  by  the  Depart- 
lent  for  further  hearing  and  consideration  in  accordance  with  departmental  instruc- 
ons,  returning  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases  of  Lizzie  Woodardand  LucindaHibdon 
t  al.  previously  referred  to  in  this  report. 

Upon  the  return  of  these  cases  the  Commission  found  that  numerous  corelatives 
f  these  applicants  had  also  presented  their  claims  for  identification  as  Mississippi 
hoctaw,  and  thereupon  all  cases  so  related  were  consolidated  under  the  head  of 
ue  common  ancestor.  The  applicants,  as  well  as  their  attorneys,  were  then  notified 
f  the  remanding  of  these  cases  and  a  date  set  for  the  further  consideration  thereof, 
otice  of  which  was  also  given  the  attorneys  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
his  work  was  carried  on  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1901,  and 
anuary  and   February,  1902,  and  we  now  have  to  report  respecting  the  cases  so 
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remanded  by  the  I  Apartment,  together  with  those  affiliated  therewith,  that  addi- 
tional proceedings  have  l>een  had,  the  records  completed,  decisions  prepared,  and 
the  case*  returned  to  the  De|>artinent  for  review. 

No  decisions  have  l»eeii  pre|»ared  in  those  cane*  where  the  record,  the  evidence, 
and  all  indications  point  to  the  applicant*  l>eing  full-blood  Choctaw  Indians,  the 
further  (Consideration  of  thin  character  of  cane*  l>eing  suspended  until  final  action  i? 
taken  ti|>oii  the  agreement  lietween  the  Tinted  States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations,  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1.  1902. 

.Several  (piestions  have  lieen  encountered  that  required  detennination  by  the  Com- 
mission l>efore  it  liecamc  |»ossihle  to  submit  decisions.  One  point  esfiecially  that  has 
received  much  consideration  relates  to  the  ancestor  of  the  applicants  who  must  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830  in  order 
that  claimants  mav  now  receive  lienefits.  The  Commission  has  held  that  in  order 
for  applicants  to  lie  identified  as  Mississippi  Choctaw  under  the  fourteenth  article 
of  the  treatv  of  lHttO,  thev  mav  not  inferentiallv  show,  but  must  reasonable  demon- 
stratc  that  they  an*  direct  lineal  descendants  of  a  Choctaw  who  was  living  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  1H.S0,  and  who  complied,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  provision? 
of  the  fourteenth  article,  or  who  was  adjudged  a  beneficiary  thereunder.  The  appli- 
cants may  not  rely  ujmhi  the  compliance  of  a  remote  ancestor  if  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  there  was  living  an  ancestor  less,  remote  than  the  one  through  whom  they 
claim.  In  that  event  the  proof  of  compliance  must  be  shown  on  the  part  of  such 
nearest  ancestor  irrcs|>ective  of  whether  he  or  she  was  the  head  of  a  family  at  that 
time,  or  a  minor  child,  who  must  have  been  represented  in  such  compliance  by  hi* 
or  her  parents  or  guardians. 

The  (H)ssible  adoption  of  the  full -blood  Indians,  as  contemplated  by  the  agreement 
l>ctwecn  the  Tinted  States  ami  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  passed  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  July  1,  UK)2.  makes  it  desirable  to  defer  any  further  action  in  this 
class  of  cases,  but  in  the  determination  of  the  applications  of  other  persons — those  of 
mixed  bloods  and  the  great  army  of  ap}>arently  white  persons  who  have  submitted 
their  claims  within  the  past  two  years — the  Commission  is  bound  by  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-*  Jeneral  of  the  Interior  Department,  in  his  opinion 
of  December  .'t,  1M01,  wherein  he  holds: 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  June  2S. 
189S,  contemplated  the  identification  of  only  those  '*  *  *  *  Choctaw  Indian? 
claiming  rights  in  the  Choctaw  lands  under  article  fourteen  of  the  treaty  between 
the  Cnitcd  States  and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  concluded  September  twenty-seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirtv.     *     *     *     ." 

Such  other  evidence  as  may  1h*  presented  which  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  ancestor  with  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  ls;jo  is,  in  our  opinion,  immaterial  and  irrelevant,  and  should  not 
enter  into  the  determination  of  the  cases. 

CHEROKEE. 
C1TI/IINS    KY    Hl.OOb   AM>   ISTKRMARRlA«iE. 

Much  difficulty  having  been  experienced  by  the  Commission  in  effecting  agree 
ments  with  the  several  tribes  which  should  enable  the  citizenship  rolls  to  be  closed 
Congress,  in  the   Indian  appropriation  bill  of   March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.   L.,   1073 'i, 
embodied  legislation  calculated  to  overcome  this  otatacle.     The  provision  referred  to 

is  as  follows: 

*  *  *  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fix  a  time  by 
agreement  with  said  tribes,  or  either  of  them,  for  closing  said  roll,  but  upon  failure 
or  refusal  of  said  tribes  or  any  of  them  to  agree  thereto  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  fix  a  time  for  closing  said  rolls,  after  which  no  names  shall  lie  added 
thereto. 
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will  be  remembered  that  up  to  that  date  all  efforts  to  consummate  an  agreement 
the  Cherokee  had  failed;  and  while  agreements  had  been  made  with  the  other 
tribes,  that  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  did  not  cover  this  important 
ire. 

November,  1901,  under  the  instructions  from  the  Department,  the  Commission 
wed  its  efforts  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  fixing  the  date  for 
ng  their  rolls.  Being  unsuccessful  at  that  time,  a  further  effort  was  made  in 
aiiber,  1901,  also  without  result.  Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
mder  the  provision  of  law  above  quoted,  on  January  15, 1902,  directed  the  Com- 
ion  to  receive  no  applications  for  enrollment  as  Cherokee  citizens  after  July  1, 

• 

iring  the  latter  portion  of  the  summer  and  early  winter  of  the  year  1901  the 
mission  took  aggressive  action  looking  toward  an  early  completion  of  the  work 
e  enrollment  of  Cherokee.  From  September  1  to  December  1  the  Commission 
constantly  engaged  at  various  points  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  hearing  original 
ications  for  enrollment  and  supplemental  and  rebuttal  testimony  in  contested 
i. 

trl y  in  the  fall  the  opposition  of  the  Cherokee  full-blood  members  of  the  Kee- 
ah  Society  became  very  noticeable.     At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  certain  promi- 

members  of  the  organization  the  Commission  visited  Tahlequah  during  the 
th  of  November;  but,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  full-blood  Indians 
nately  refused  to  appear,  though  every  opportunity  was  afforded  them. 

the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  the  Commission  at  Tahlequah,  during  the  month 
Dvember,  1901,  and  upon  failure  to  accomplish  any  material  results  in  themat- 
f  the  enrollment  of  Cherokee  full  bloods,  no  further  sessions  were  held  in  the 
okee  Nation  and  no  special  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  full  bloods  to  enroll 

early  in  the  present  year.     It  was  then  apparent  that  special  field  work  would 

to  l>e  undertaken  to  enroll  this  class  of  delinquents  within  the  limit  of  time  fixed 
le  Secretary's  order,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  preparations  were 
n  with  this  end  in  view. 

rly  in  the  present  calendar  year  a  ^number  of  prominent  Cherokee  of  wide 
aintance  in  each  district  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  were  summoned  before  the 
mission  at  Muskogee,  and  with  them  the  tribal  rolls  were  carefully  checked,  and 
r  as  iK>ssible  the  names  of  the  dead  were  stricken  from  said  rolls.    Many  names 

in  this  way  eliminated  from  the  list  of  unenrolled,  but  there  still  remained  on 
1  1,  1902,  unaccounted  for  on  the  Cherokee  census  roll  of  1896,  which  was  used 
basis,  5,439  names. 

ie  Keetoowah  organization,  embracing  in  its  membership  practically  all  of  the 
Tolled  full  bloods,  strenuously  opposed  by  every  means  in  its  power  the  making 
lis  of  citizens;  and  in  February  the  United  States  court  for  the  northern  district 
dian  Territory  was  applied  to  for  an  order  directing  certain  leaders  of  said  society 
►pear  at  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1902,  and  have  them- 
*>  and  families  enrolled.     At  later  dates  other  influential  full  bloods  who  had 

opposing  enrollment  were  also  brought  to  Muskogee  by  court  process. 

every  instance,  when  faced  with  the  alternative  of  enrollment  or  imprisonment, 
parties  summoned  elected  to  enroll,  though  a  few  suffered  confinement  for  a 

period  before  acquiescing.  It  was  hoped  that  the  enrollment  of  these  leaders 
d  materially  asnist  the  work  of  the  parties  sent  to  the  field, 
i  April  10  four  parties  were  sent  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  purpose  of 
lling  those  full  bloods  who  had  prior  thereto  obstinately  refused  to  submit  to 
K>licy  of  the  Government.  These  parties  were  supplied  with  the  usual  equip- 
;  for  traversing  the  rough  country  inhabited  by  the  full  bloods,  and  prepared, 
pessary,  to  make  a  house  to  house  canvass. 
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The  appointments  of  the  Commission  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  were  announced  in 
both  the  English  and  the  Cherokee  languages,  and  were  as  follows: 

Party  No.  1. 

McLain,  from  April  14  to  April  18,  inclusive. 
Fawn,  from  April  21  to  April  25,  inclusive. 
Starvilla,  from  April  28  to  May  2,  inclusive. 
Campbell,  from  May  5  to  May  9,  inclusive. 
Vian,  from  May  12  to  May  23,  inclusive. 
Cookson,  from  May  26  to  June  6,  inclusive. 
Garfield,  from  June  9  to  June  20,  inclusive. 

Party  No.  2. 

Gang,  from  April  14  to  April  18,  inclusive. 
Remy,  from  April  21  to  April  25,  inclusive. 
Swimmer,  from  April  28  to  May  9,  inclusive. 
Marble,  from  May  12  to  May  16,  inclusive. 
Bunch,  from  May  19  to  May  23,  inclusive 
Flint,  from  May  26  to  June  6,  inclusive. 
Wauhillau,  from  June  9  to  June  20,  inclusive. 

Party  No.  S. 

Melvin,  from  April  14  to  April  18,  inclusive. 

Moodys,  from  April  21  to  May  2,  inclusive. 

Whitmire,  from  May  5  to  May  9,  inclusive. 

Goingsnake  Court- House,  from  May  12  to  May  23,  inclusive. 

Kaunas,  from  May  26  to  June  6,  inclusive. 

Rone,  from  June  9  to  June  13,  inclusive. 

Peggs,  from  June  16  to  June  20,  inclusive. 

Party  No.  4- 

Salina,  from  April  14  to  April  18,  inclusive. 

Spavinaw,  from  April  21  to  May  2,  inclusive. 

Needmore,  from  May  5  to  May  9,  inclusive. 

Zena,  from  Mav  12  to  Mav  23,  inclusive. 

Charles  Thompson's  precinct,  Delaware  district,  from  May  26  to  June  6,  inclusive. 

Choteau,  from  June  9  to  June  13,  inclusive. 

Catoosa,  from  June  1()  to  June  27,  inclusive. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  these  parties  in  the  field  it  became  apparent  that 
the  sentiment  toward  enrollment,  while  slightly  more  favorable  than  in  the  part 
was  still  decidedly  hostile  in  some  localities,  this  being  particularly  true  as  to  the 
points  visited  by  parties  No.  3  and  No.  4. 

The  leading  opponents  to  enrollment  left  nothing  undone  that  could  obstructor 
defeat  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  Keetoowah  Society  was  disrupted;  those 
favoring  enrollment  were  expelled,  and  a  new  organization  arose  in  its  place.  In 
every  locality  visited  by  the  field  parties  every  form  of  amusement  fascinating  to  the 
full  bloods  would  be  held  miles  away  from  the  Commission's  camp  and  continue 
until  the  enrollment  parties  moved  elsewhere. 

The  leaders  went  through  the  nation  encouraging  the  opposition  to  enrollment, 
and  no  story  that  could  strengthen  such  opposition  was  left  untold.     It  was  claimed 
that  the  making  of  the  present  rolls  of  citizens  was  unauthorized  by  either  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  the  national  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.    The 
leaders  promised  that  all  whites  were  to  be  expelled  from  the  nation,  and  the  tribal 
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courts  and  other  forms  of  tribal  government,  still  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  full  blood, 
were  to  be  restored. 

It  should  be  stated  that  while  a  number  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  anti- 
enrollment  faction  had,  long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  parties  in  the  field,  applied 
to  the  Commission  for  the  enrollment  of  themselves  and  families,  they  still  continued 
to  exert  their  influences  and  efforts  to  thwart  the  wTork  of  the  Commission,  thereby 
hoping  to  perpetuate  their  control  over  the  full-blood  element  through  whose  cre- 
dulity the  so-called  leaders,  enrolled  and  unenrolled,  have  for  years  been  supported. 

It  very  soon  developed  that  a  great  many  would  refuse  to  enroll  in  the  localities 
visited  by  parties  No.  3  and  No.  4,  and  under  these  conditions  enrollments  from 
information  were  resorted  to.  Witnesses  acquainted  with  the  unenrolled  were  sum- 
moned before  the  Commission  in  each  neighborhood,  and,  where  the  parties  refused 
to  appear  and  enroll,  such  witnesses  were  required  to  give  evidence  from  wrhich  the 
delinquents  were  listed. 

The  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  in  each  instance  was  carefully  tested  and  the 
greatest  care  was  exercised  to  guard  against  the  acceptance  of  any  except  correct 
information.  This  method  was  very  bitterly  resented  by  those  opposed  to  enroll- 
ment, and  threats  of  bodily  harm  against  those  employed  by  the  Commission  were 
made.  However,  in  spite  of  all  threats  and  opposition  this  plan  was  steadily  adhered 
to  with  considerable  success. 

On  the  28th  day  of  May  the  United  States  court,  on  application  duly  made  by  the 
Commission,  issued  an  order  directing  all  unenrolled  citizens  to  appear  before  the 
respective  parties  in  the  field  and  make  application  for  the  enrollment  of  themselves 
and  families  as  members  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory.  This 
aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  appeared  to  be  the  only  way  to 
secure  the  enrollment  of  the  full  bloods. 

Special  deputy  marshals  were  stationed  in  each  camp  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
serve  the  court's  order  on  those  unenrolled.  It  was  oftentimes  extremely  difficult 
to  serve  the  order,  as  the  officers  were  eluded  and  in  a  number  of  instances  threat- 
ened with  violence  should  they  attempt  to  make  service. 

The  number  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  by  the  parties  in  the  field  on  this 
occasion  and  their  classification  is  as  follows: 

« 

On  regular  Cherokee  cards 4, 425 

On  doubtful  Cherokee  cards 87 

On  rejected  Cherokee  cards 6 

Total 4,518 

In  addition  to  the  persons  listed  by  the  parties  in  the  field,  a  large  number  were 
also  accounted  for  as  having  died  or  having  removed  from  the  limits  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commission  there  have  been  but  comparatively 
few  applicants  by  blood  or  intermarriage  against  whose  enrollment  there  has  been 
entered  a  contest. 

During  all  of  the  appointments  of  the  Commission  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  well 
as  at  Muskogee,  every  opportunity  was  afforded  applicants  whose  rights  to  enrollment 
were  being  contested  to  introduce  such  testimony  as  they  might  deem  pertinent. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  all  doubtful  Cherokee  cases  were  placed  on  a  docket, 
and  the  principal  applicant  in  each  case  and  his  attorney,  where  there  was  one  of 
record,  was  notified  by  registered  letter  that  on  a  certain  date  the  Commission  would 
take  up  his  case  for  final  consideration,  and  that  they  could  then  appear  and  intro- 
duce such  testimony  as  they  deemed  necessary. 

From  February  15  to  April  25  the  Commission  was  constantly  employed  in  hearing 
supplemental  and  rebuttal  testimony  in  doubtful  Cherokee  cases.  During  that  time 
approximately  1,195  applications  were  taken  up  for  final  consideration  and  in  the 
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majority  of  raid  ca*es  additional  testimony,  either  in  behalf  of  the  applicant  or  in 
behalf  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  wan  introdwed. 

I*roliably  the  most  sttibtiornly  contested  cit  izenshi  pease  in  any  of  the  several  tribe* 
in  Indian  Territory  is  that  of  Francis  M.  Dawson  et  al.,  appHeante  for  enrollment  as 
citizen.*  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  There  are  embraced  in  said  case  61  original  applica- 
tion**, involving  the  right  of  221  |»er*ons  to  enrollment,  either  an  citizens  by  blood  or 
ati  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the  nation. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  contend*  tliat  the  applicants,  who  claim  to  be  descendant* 
of  one  Samuel  R.  Dawson,  sr.,  and  who  were  at  various  times  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  Cherokee  commission  on  citizenship,  procured 
such  admission  through  fraud. 

The  applicant)*  embraced  in  the  Dawson  case  were  notified  that  on  March  17, 1902, 
their  application*  would  be  taken  up  for  final  consideration  by  the  Commission  it 
its  office  in  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.  <  >n  Maid  date  the  case  was  called  and  three  days  were 
consumed  in  the  hearing  of  all  testimony  introduced. 

The  record  in  thene  cases,  which  by  agreement  were  consolidated,  covers  several 
hundred  ]>agcs  of  single  space  typewritten  matter,  in  addition  to  the  exhibits. 

CHEROKEE   FREEDMEN'. 

In  the  eighth  annual  rejiort  of  the  Commission  only  brief  mention  was  made  of 
the  work  involved  in  the  prej>aration  of  rolls  of  Cherokee  freedmen. 

Shortly  after  l>egi nning  the  enrollment  of  the  Cherokee  freedmen  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  hear  all  of  the  supplemental  and  rebuttal  testimony  introduced  for 
and  against  contested  claimants  at  the  appointments  announced  for  the  enrollment 
of  freedmen,  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  submitted.  Consequently  they 
were  informed  that  ap{>ointmentH  for  this  purpose,  convenient  for  them  to  reach, 
would  l>e  held  earlv  in  the  fall  of  the  vear  1901. 

On  the  1st  day  of  Septemlier  the  Commission  entered  upon  an  appointment  at 
Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  at  that  place,  Septeml>er  30,  an  appointment  was  filled  at  Yinita,  Ind.  T., 
until  November  1.  During  that  time  many  witnesses  were  introduced,  both  by  the 
claimants  and  bv  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  record  in  manv  erases  is  extremelv 
voluminous. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  completion  of  this  class  of  work  the  Commission  early  in  the 
month  of  March,  1902,  notified  by  registered  mail  all  freedmen  who  had  been  previ- 
ously listed  as  doubtful  claimants  that  it  would  continue  these  hearings  at  Muskogee. 
Ind.  T.,  until  May  .'M,  1902,  and  after  that  date  all  such  cases  would  be  deemed  com- 
plete, and  the  Commission  would  proceed  to  render  its  decisions  therein  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  was  accepted  as  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement  by  all  concerned. 
Owing  to  the  mass  of  evidence  received  and  the  demands  of  other  work,  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  render  decisions  in  such  cases. 

In  the  preparation  of  decisions  in  cases  of  this  character  much  care  and  labor  will 
Ik*  required,  as  the  record  in  many  instances  covers  from  25  to  50  pages  of  single 
space  typewritten  matter,  which  must  necessarily  l>e  carefully  read  and  briefed 
before  a  proper  decision  can  l>e  rendered. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Department,  based  upon  the  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  under  which  the  hearing  of  freedmen  applications  has  been  con- 
ducted, will  be  found  appended. 

On  the  Kith  day  of  August,  1901,  the  Commission  was  notified  that  on  the  28th 
day  of  that  month  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through  counsel,  would  apply  to  the  United 
States  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Indian  Territory,  sitting  at  Muskogee,  for  an 
order  enjoining  the  Commission  from  hearing  the  applications  of  or  enrolling  certain 
Cherokee  freedmen  mentioned  in  the  ]>ctition,  and  their  descendants,  for  the  reason 
that  neither  they  nor  their  descendants  an*  found  on  the  Cherokee  roll  of  1880,  and 
enjoining  and  restraining  the  Commission  from  hearing  the  applications  of  or  enroll- 
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ing  any  colored  persons  or  freedmen  claiming  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
bom  prior  to  1880  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  said  roll,  and  their  descendants 
"born  since  the  roll  of  1880  was  compiled.  The  opinion  of  the  court  will  be  found 
appended. 

Since  the  rendition  of  this  opinion  no  further  action  has  been  taken  by  the  court, 
and  the  Commission  has  made  only  memoranda  of  the  applications  of  such  freedmen 
as  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  opinion.  » 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 

In  the  matter  of  ascertaining  and  recording  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  since 
the  enrollment  of  Cherokee  citizens  began,  but  little  progress  has  been  made,  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  affidavits  of  reliable  penons. 

During  the  year  many  affidavits  as  to  the  births  of  children  whose  parents  were 
previously  listed  for  enrollment  have  been  received.  Approximately  1,400  birth 
affidavits  were  filed  with  the  Commission,  and  the  children  listed  for  enrollment  as 
follows: 

On  regular  Cherokee  cards 1, 159 

On  doubtful  Cherokee  cards 92 

On  rejected  Cherokee  cards 1 

On  regular  Delaware  cards 31 

On  doubtful  Delaware  cards 4 

1, 287 

On  regular  freedmen  cards 64 

On  doubtful  freedmen  cards 49 

On  rejected  freedmen  cards 2 

115 

Total 1,402 

SUMMARIZED  STATEMENT  OF  APPLICATIONS. 

The  number  of  applications  heard  since  the  enrollment  of  Cherokee  citizens  was 

begun  is  14,750,  embracing  43,425  applicants.     These  applicants  have  been  classified 

as  follows: 

Chi  regular  cards. 
Full-blood  Cherokee 6,459 

Full-blood  Shawnee 212 

Full-blood  Delawares 342 

Mixed-blood  Cherokee 21,159 

Mixed-blood  Shawnee 608 

Mixed-blood  Delawares 694 

Intermarried  whites  ( both  sexes) 2, 037 

31, 511 

On  doubtful  cards. 
Full-blood  Cherokee Ill 

Full-blood  Shawnee 14 

Full-blood  Delawares 13 

Mixed-blood  Cherokee 2, 360 

Mixed-blood  Shawnee 146 

Mixed-blood  Delawares 30 

Intermarried  whites  ( lx>th  sexes) 630 

3,304 

Chi  rejected  card*. 
Full-blood  Shawnee 3 

Mixed-blood  Cherokee 168 

Mixed-blood  Shawnee 1 

Intermarried  whites  ( both  sexes) •. . .        534 

706 

Memoranda  cases,  act  of  May  31,  1900  (all  classes) 1, 277 
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On  regular  cards 3,271 

On  doubtful  cards 2,888 

On  rejected  cards 375 

Injunction 


Total 


6,  «7 
43,48 


The  number  of  persona  embraced  [in  applications  [heard  up  to  and  including  June 
30,  1902,  as  Cherokee,  Shawnee,  and  Delaware*,  by  blood  and  intermarriage,  and 
freedmen,  is  as  follows: 

On  regular  Cherokee  cards 30,475 

On  doubtful  Cherokee  cards 3,281 

On  rejected  Cherokee  cards 708 

On  regular  Delaware  cards 1,038 

On  doubtful  Delaware  cards , 43 

Memoranda  cases,  act  of  May  31,  1900 1,277 


On  regular  freedmen  cards 3,271 

On  doubtful  freedmen  cards 2,883 

On  rejected  freedmen  cards 375 

Injunction  cases 


38,79* 


6,627 
Grand  total  to  July  1,  1902 43, 4»  ■ 

DECIfllOXS. 

Reviewing  the  testimony  and  preparing  decisions  in  contested  applications  for 
enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  and  intermarriage  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  begun 
in  May,  1901,  but  up  to  January,  1902,  this  work  was  confined  to  applications  which 
came  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  31,  1900  (31  Stat 
L.,  221). 

In  January  the  Commission  began  to  address  itself  to  the  preparation  of  decisions 
in  applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  and  intermarriage  which  had  been 
listed  for  rejection,  and  in  those  cases  wherein  the  applicants  had  been  classed  as 
doubtful. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  applications  in  Cherokee  doubtful, 
rejected,  and  memoranda  cases,  the  number  of  applicants  embraced,  and  their 
disposition: 


Cases. 


Cherokee,  doubtful 

Cherokee,  rejected 

Cherokee,  memoranda 


Total 


Number  i                 ' 

of  appli-    Number                    vumhpr 

cations  ,  of  appli- 1     Total    .  *?  ™? 

in  which;  cations     number     "„5T;!L 

decisions  awaiting  of  appli- :  ^JlT 

have    :  dihponi-     cations.    JSSSSIi 

been  pre-      tion.     j                  enrolled. 

pared,    j                 ' 

Number 
of  per- 
rons de- 
nied en- 
rollment. 

Number 
awaiting 
disposi- 
tion. 

Total 
number 
of  appli- 
cants. 

I'll 

!           a>3  1           40*  ;        1.361          1,827 

527  1             70  1           597  |             25 

34*                71  1           419  ' 

4*7 

680 

1,080 

987 
101 
217 

8,261 

706 

1,277 

1,828             549  1        2,377  l        1,862          2,107 

1            !            i 

1,285 

5,244 

Decisions  of  the  Commission  have  been  approved  by  the  Department  as  follows: 

In  doubtful  cases 12 

In  rejected  cases 448 

In  memoranda  cases S48 


Total 


80S 
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In  the  808  decisions  approved  by  the  Department  the  rights  of  1,713  applicants  are 
•embraced.  Of  this  number  only  7  were  ordered  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

The  applicants  in  134  decisions  in  doubtful  Cherokee  cases,  against  whose  enroll- 
xnent  no  protest  was  made  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  were  ordered  enrolled  by  the 
Oommipsion  as  citizens  of  the  nation.  There  are  embraced  in  said  decisions  261 
applicants. 

CREEKS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  the  work  incident  to  the  enrollment 
of  Creeks  has  been  mainly  confined  to  securing  a  more  complete  identification  of  a 
large  number  of  citizens  who  were  listed  for  enrollment  by  the  Commission  in  1897  and 
1898,  while  there  was  yet  lacking  that  full  authority  and  means  of  procedure  which  later 
legislation  conferred  and  prescribed;  to  considering  enrollment  and  memoranda  cases 
«md  preparing  and  rendering  decisions  therein;  to  securing  the  necessary  information 
to  bring  the  work  of  the  Creek  enrollment  within  the  provisions  of  sections  28  and 
29  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1901.(31  Stat.  L.,  861),  with  respect  to  who  of 
those  citizens  enrolled  prior  to  April  1,  1899,  were  living  on  that  date,  and  whether 
children  born  prior  to  July  1,  1900,  were  then  living;  to  preparing  partial  rolls  of 
citizenship  for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  issuing  certificates  of 
enrollment  for  persons  who  desired  to  make  application  for  their  individual  allot- 
ments of  land,  or  for  persons  whom  they  represented,  and  for  persons  to  whom  the 
Commission  has  made  arbitrary  allotments. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  861),  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Creek  national  council  May  25,  1901,  provides  for  the  enrollment  of  all  citizens  of 
said  nation  entitled  to  be  enrolled  under  section  21  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28, 
1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  who  were  living  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1899,  and  for  the 
enrollment  of  all  children  born  to  citizens  so  entitled  to  enrollment,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing July  1,  1900,  and  then  living.  Said  act  of  Congress  also  provides  that  no  person 
whomsoever  shall  be  added  to  the  rolls  after  the  date  of  its  ratification. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  determine  who  of  these  citizens  were  living  on 
April  1,  1899,  and  who  of  said  children  born  subsequent  to  that  date  were  living  on 
July  1,  1900.  Many  of  the  Creek  officials  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work,  and  very  satisfactory  progress  was  made.  As  a  number  of  the 
kings  and  warriors  refused  to  give  any  information  or  render  any  assistance,  a  field 
party  was  organized  and  sent  into  the  full-blood  settlements  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing all  information  possible  regarding  the  enrollment  of  these  citizens.  During  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1901,  this  party  had  appointments  at 
Eufaula,  Proctor,  Wetumka,  Holdenville,  Morse,  Okmulgee,  Senora,  and  Checotah. 
At  Eufaula,  Proctor,  Morse,  and  Senora  considerable  opposition -was  made  by  the 
full-bloods  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  all  of 
the  known  Creek  citizens  for  whom  additional  information  was  required  residing  in 
the  localities  visited  by  this  party  were  fully  indentified  or  accounted  for  otherwise. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  work  accomplished  by  this  party: 

Number  of  citizens  identified  and  found  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment 1, 124 

Number  of  citizens  found  to  have  died  prior  to  April  1,  1898 352 

Number  of  persons  found  to  be  residing  outside  of  Creek  Nation 102 

Total  number  of  persons  accounted  for 1, 578 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  this  party  secured  268  proofs  of  death  of  citizens 
who  died  subsequent  to  April  1,  1899,  and  who  were  listed  for  enrollment  on  regular 
cards,  53  birth  affidavits,  and  76  supplemental  proofs  for  children  born  between 
April  1,  1899,  and  July  1,  1900. 
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STRAIGHT  ENROLLMENT  CASES. 

*  There  have  been  received  by  the  Commission  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902. 
216  applications,  embracing  595  persons,  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  in  which  testimony  was  taken  and  a  full  record  thereof  made.  Of  this  mini- 
ber  50  applications,  embracing  108  persons,  were  not  transmitted  to  the  Department 
at  Washington  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  date  of  February  1,  1902,  as  follows: 

Do  not  send  records  of  evidence  in  Creek  cases  where  you  find  the  applicants  are 
clearly  entitled  to  enrollment  and  no  objection  is  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Creek  Nation. 

All  of  the  applicants  embraced  in  applications  so  withheld  were  accordingly  listed 
for  enrollment. 

There  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  review  87  applica- 
tions, embracing  320  persons.  Sixty-six  applications,  embracing  248  persons,  have 
been  returned  by  the  Department  to  the  Commission,  120  of  whom  were  admitted, 
and  128  denied.  Twenty-one  applications,  embracing  72  persons,  yet  remain  with 
the  Department.  Seventy-nine  applications,  embracing  167  persons,  await  the 
action  of  the  Commission. 

MEMORANDA  CASES. 

There  have  been  received  by  the  Commission  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1902, 51 
applications,  embracing  159  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
in  which  no  record  has  t>een  made  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  31, 
1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  221),  which,  among  other  things,  provides: 

That  said  Commission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  heretofore  conferred 
on  it  by  law.  But  it  shall  not  receive,  consider,  or  make  any  record  of  any  applica- 
tion of  any  person  for  enrollment  as  a  member  of  any  tribe  in  Indian  Territory  who 
hat?  not  been  a  recognized  citizen  thereof,  and  dulv  and  lawfullv  enrolled  or  admitted 
as  Rich,  and  its  refusal  of  such  applications  shall  be  final  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Of  this  class  of  applications  46,  embracing  153  persons,  have  been  refused  by  the 
Commission,  and  its  action  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Five  applica- 
tions, embracing  6  j>ersonp,  await  the  action  of  the  Commission. 

FINAL  ROLLS. 

During  the  year  very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  partial  rolls 
of  citizenship  for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Great  care  has  been  exer- 
cised, and  much  time  and  labor  devoted  to  this  work,  it  being  essential  to  guard 
against  duplications,  the  enrollment  of  citizens  who  died  prior  to  April  1,  1899,  and 
infants  who  were  born  between  that  date  and  July  1, 1900. 

The  names  of  9,018  citizens  by  blool  and  4,954  Creek  freedmen,  who  had  been 
duly  listed  for  enrollment  by  the  Commission,  have  been  forwarded  to  and  approved 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Three  hundred  and  thirteen  citizens  by  blood  and  112  Creek  freedmen,  who  were 
listed  for  enrollment  on  Creek  cards,  and  whose  names  for  various  reasons  were  not 
included  in  the  partial  rolls  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have,  since 
such  partial  rolls  were  prepared,  been  fully  identified  and  regularly  listed  fur 
enrollment. 

The  names  of  420  persons  who  appear  on  Creek  Indian  cards,  and  107  persons  ^ho 
appear  on  Creek  freedmen  cards,  have  not  yet  for  various  reasons  been  regularly 
listed  for  enrollment. 
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The  number  of  persons  listed  for  enrollment  on  Creek  cards,  and  their  classification, 
is  as  follows: 

Creek  Indians. 

Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 9, 018 

Regularly  listed  for  enrollment  since  rolls  of  citizenship  were  prepared      313 

Not  regularly  listed  for  enrollment 420 

9,751 

Creek  freedmen. 

Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 4, 954 

Regularly  listed  for  enrollment  since  partial  rolls  of  citizenship  were 
prepared 112 

Not  regularly  listed  for  enrollment 107 

5,173 

Total 14,924 

The  following  statement  is  a  classification  of  persons  listed  on  Creek  cards  and  not 
regularly  listed  for  enrollment: 

Creek  Indians. 

No  proof  as  to  whether  living  April  1,  1899 153 

Residing  outside  of  Creek  Nation „ 102 

Classed  "doubtful" 73 

Depending  on  disposition  of  enrollment  cases 20 

Reported  to  have  died  prior  to  April  1,  1899 13 

Reported  to  be  Shawnee 19 

Reported  to  be  Seminole 3 

Not  fully  identified 37 

420 

Creek  freedmen. 

Classed  "doubtful" '. 42 

Depending  on  disposition  of  enrollment  cases 40 

Residing  outside  of  Creek  Nation .' 9 

No  proof  as  to  whether  living  April  1,  1899 9 

Enrollment  contested  bv  Creek  Nation 4 

Not  fullv  identified 3 

107 

Total 527 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATH8 

There  have  been  filed  with  the  Commission  279  proofs  of  birth  of  children  of  Creek 
parents,  and  933  proofs  of  death  of  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation  who  died  prior  or 
subsequent  to  April  1,  1899.  Of  the  total  number  of  proofs  of  death  thus  filed,  403 
were  for  citizens  who  died  subsequent  to  April  1, 1899,  and  had  been  regularly  listed 
for  enrollment;  248  for  citizens  who  died  prior  to  April  1,  1899,  and  not  entitled  to 
enrollment,  and  282  for  citizens  who  died  subsequent  to  April  1,  1899,  which  have 
been  entered  of  record  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  Commission. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

As  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  861),  provides  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  children  born  to  citizens  entitled  to  enrollment  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  28,  1898  (30  Stat  L.,  495),  up  to  and  including  July  1,  1900,  and  then  living,  it 
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became  necessary  to  secure  proof  showing  whether  or  not  these  children  were  living 
on  that  date.  Accordingly  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  proof. 
Of  the  373  children  who  had  been  enrolled  and  classed  as  "new  boms,"  the  neces- 
sary proof  has  l>een  secured  for  all  excepting  15.  Three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
were  found  to  l>c  living  on  July  1,  1900,  and  entitled  to  enrollment,  and  9  were  found 
to  have  died  prior  to  that  date  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  enrollment. 

There  wen'  certified  during  the  fiscal  year  from  this  division  to  the  Creek  allotment 
division  the  names  of  4.4**7  i>ersons  as  lieinjz  tx>na  fide  citizens.  Of  the  total  number 
of  persons  for  whom  such  certificates  were  issued  2,589  were  issued  for  persons  who 
appeared  before  the  Commission  or  were  represented  by  others  who  were  authorized 
to  appear  for  them.  547  for  the  heirs  of  deceased  persons,  and  1,331  for  persons  to 
whom  arbitrary  allotments  have  been  made  by  the  Commission. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LAND. 

CREEK    NATION. 

The  allotment  of  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation  was  commenced  on  April  1,  1899,  a 
preliminary  allotment  of  1H0  acres  l>eing  given  alike  to  Creek  Indians  and  Creek 
freedmen.  This  work  was  instituted  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28,  1898  (30 
Stat.  L.,  495),  and  was  continued  under  the  Creek  agreement  approved  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  1,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  801 ),  which  latter  legislation  confirmed  allot- 
ments previously  made  and,  in  terms,  authorized  a  continuance  on  the  lines  adopted 
by  the  Commission.  Out  of  the  total  acreage  of  3,172,813.16  acres  there  has  now 
l>een  allotted  2,177,262.44  acres;  550,345  acres  of  this  amount  were  allotted  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1902,  or  practically  1,800  acres  a  day.  In  making  these 
allotments  each  applicant  must  first  l*»  fully  identified  as  a  citizen  entitled  to  an 
allotment,  the  location  of  the  land  which  it  is  desired  to  have  allotted  must  be  deter- 
mined by  examination  and  by  aid  of  improvement  plats  made  by  the  Commission1? 
surveyors.  Care  must  l>e  exercised  that  no  other  citizen  is  rightfully  entitled  to  the 
land  for  which  the  applicant  applies,  ami  the  records  must  be  made  to  clearly  indi 
cate  all  proceedings.  Where  full  bloods  are  concerned  this  work  is  done  through 
interpreters,  making  progress  less  rapid  than  when  applicants  can  make  known  their 
selections  and  gi\e  immediate  information  in  the  Knglish  tongue. 

A  total  of  13,144  complete  allotments,  of  160  acres  each,  have  been  made;  1,331  of 
these  wen-  arbitrary  allotments  made  by  the  Commission  for  those  who  persistently 
refused  c»r  neglected  In  act  for  themselves,  ami  the  remainder  were  selected  bv  the 
allottees  or  their  recognized  representatives.  Partial  allotments  have  been  made  to 
an  additional  728  |>ersons,  ami  while  the  exact  numlier  of  citizens  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  not  ln'lieved  there  remain  more  than  1,350  allotments  to  be  made  out  of 
a  total  of  14,500.  In  those  cases  where  arbitrarv  allotments  have  been  made  bv  the 
Commission,  care  has  been  exercised  to  see  that  each  allottee  received  his  improve- 
ments, or,  in  the  absence  of  improvements,  that  land  of  at  least  average  value  was 
given  to  him.  To  accomplish  this  a  small  party  was  equipped  with  a  camp  outfit 
and  dispatched  to  the  locality  in  which  the  neglectful  or  unwilling  allottees  made 
their  homes.  By  the  aid  of  interpreters  and  a  surveyor,  it  was  found  possible  to 
locate  with  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  the  rightful  holdings  of  such  citi- 
zens; and  it  is  l>elieved  that  the  arbitrarv  allotments  thus  made  fullv  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  the  best  interests  of  those  who  were  attempting  to  evade 
it.  The  party  which  was  organized  for  this  work  traversed  all  that  country  lying 
north  of  the  South  Canadian  River  for  a  width  of  15  miles,  beginning  on  the  east 
boundary  and  extending  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  Creek  Nation;  all  that  part  of 
the  nation  lying  east  of  the  Oklahoma  line  for  a  width  of  18  miles,  and  north  to 
within  12  miles  of  the  north  boundary  of  the  nation,  and  also  all  that  country  situ- 
ate lK'tween  the  North  Fork  and  Deep  Fork  rivers.     The  majority  of  thoee  whose 
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It  were  so  located  are  members  of  the  so-called  "Snake  band,"  which  IB 
lsed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement  ratified  May  25,  1901.  In  many 
,  the  members  of  this  faction  openly  defied  the  Commission's  field  men  to 
[•a  verse  of  their  improvement-",  but  after  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  mim- 
ic leaders,  their  followers  more  readily  acquiesced",  and,  in  some  instances, 
a  willingness  to  select  their  land.  Many  of  these  Indians  were  found  in  an 
shed  condition,  not  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  appear  at  the  Commis- 
otinent  office  in  Muskogee,  even  though  so  inclined. 

aph  2  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1901  (31  SUt. 
j.r. -t  i  l«  (lull  — 

■iti/.en  shall  select  from  his  allotment  forty  acres  of  land  as  a  homestead, 
ml]  be  nontaxable  and  inalienable  and  free  from  any  incumbrance  whatever 
ty-one  yean',  for  which  he  shall  have  a  se|>arate  deed,  conditioned  as  above: 
,  That  selections  of  homesteads  for  minors,  prisoners,  convicts,  incompe- 
d  aged  and  infirm  persons,  who  can  not  select  for  themselves,  may  be  made 
anner  herein  provided  for  the  selection  of  their  allotments;  and  if,  for  any 
inch  selections  be  not  made  for  any  citizen,  il  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Coin- 
to  make  selection  for  him. 

ililate  the  making  of  these  selections  the  Commission  prepared  a  blank  form 
as  mailed  or  delivered  to  each  citizen  of  legal  age  and  to  the  parents  or 
a  of  all  minors,  upon  which  to  designate  the  selections  of  homesteads. 
:iy  cases  it  was  necessary  that  the  Commission  designate  the  homestead, 
was  done  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  so  that  the  most  valu- 
irovements  might  be  included. 

t  amount  of  work  has  Ijeen  required  to  prepare  the  records  so  that  deeds 
e  issued  as  provided  in  section  23  of  the  Creek  agreement  ratified  May  26, 
t  was  necessary  that  the  40  acres  designated  as  a  homestead  be  deducted 
:  allotment  of  160  acres,  so  that  separate  deeds  might  be  issued  for  the  same, 
nount  of  land  occupied  by  railroads  having  a  vested  right  under 
Congress  had  to  be  deducted  from  each  allotment,  together  wit 
iht  t>e  occupied  as  depot,  station  grounds,  water  stations,  stocl 
ises  connected  with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  railr 
and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  churches  and  schools  controlle 
was  deducted  from  each  allotment  on  which  such   buildings  we 
as  necessary  that  these  schools  and  churches  be  definitely  iocatee 
such  reservations  have  lieen  made. 

forms  of  conveyances  have  bi':'ii  prepared,  viz:  Allotment  deeds, 
nd  deeds  for  the  heirs  of  deceased  persons. 

%  the  year  over  6,500  deeds  have  been  prepared,  and  of  this  nu 
;n  delivered  to  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
ipanying  this  report,  and  marked  Exhibits  8,  9,  and  10,  will  be  f 
us  of  these  deeds.  It  is  possible  that  some  slight  changes  dm 
3  should  the  agreement  ratified  by  Congress  June  30,  1902,  and  n 
he  Creek  tribal  council,  be  ratified.  Accompanying  this  repo 
2,  will  be  found  a  map  showing  progress  of  allotment  to  June  30 


n  5  of  the  Creek  agreement  approved  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  1, 1901 
.,  861),  is  as  follows: 
citizen  have  in  his  possession,  in  actual  cultivation,  lands  in  excess  of  what 
lis  wife  and  minor  children  are  entitled  to  take,  he  shall,  within  ninety  days 
•  ratification  of  Ibis  agreement,  select  therefrom  allotments  for  himself  and 
iforesaid,  and  if  he  have  lawful  improvements  upon  such  excess  he  may 
jt  the  same  to  any  other  citizen,  who  may  thereupon  select  lands  so  as  to 
such  improvements;  but,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  the  ratiifi- 
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cation  of  thin  agreement  any  citiien  mav  take  any  lands  not  already  selected  by 
another;  but  if  lands  so  taken  be  in  actual  cultivation,  having  thereon  improvement* 
lielonging  to  another  citizen,  such  improvements  shall  be  valued  by  the  appraise- 
ment committee  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  owner  thereof  by  the  allottee,  and  the 
same  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  until  paid:  Provided,  That 
the  owner  of  improvements  may  remove  the  same  if  he  desires. 

To  perforin  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Commission  under  this  provision  of  law, 
an  appraisement  committee  was  organized  on  March  15,  1902,  one  being  a  repress* 
tative  of  the  Creek  Nation.  From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  this  work  to  and 
including  June  30,  1902,  183  reports  have  been  made  covering  improvements  which 
in  the  aggregate  were  appraised  at  $15,972.93,  the  various  properties  visited  being 
valued,  respectively,  from  $3  to  $660.20.  The  improvements  taken  into  considenv 
tion  by  this  committee  included  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  lands,  building  of 
house*,  tarns,  outhouses,  fences,  etc.,  digging  of  wells,  and  planting  of  orchards. 

8KM1NOLK   NATION. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1901,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the  final  roll* 
of  citizenship  of  the  Seminole  Nation  prepared  by  the  Commission  in  conformity 
with  the  Seminole  agreement  of  December  16,  1897,  and  the  supplemental  agree- 
ment ratified  by  Congress  on  June  2,  1900. 

This  closed  the  roll,  upon  which  there  were  2,757  names.  Since  the  above  date, 
however,  three  names  have  been  stricken  from  the  roll,  leaving  2,754  Seminole  citi- 
zens to  whom  allotments  have  been  made. 

The  appraisement  of  the  lands  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  in  conformity  with  the 
Seminole  agreement  of  December  16,  1897,  was  completed  November  1,  1899,  there 
being  363,578.92  acres  subject  to  allotment,  amounting,  according  to  appraised  value, 
to  $851,246.45. 

The  Seminole  agreement  of  December  16,  1897,  directs  that: 

• 

All  lands  belonging  to  the  Senlinole  tribe  of  Indians  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  designated  as  first,  second,  and' third  classes;  the  first  class  to  be  appra&ed 
at  $5,  the  second  class  at  $2.50,  and  the  third  class  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  tne  same 
shall  be  divided  anion*:  the  meml)ers  of  the  tribe  so  that  each  shall  have  an  equal 
share  thereof  in  value,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  location  and  fertility  of  the  soil  consid- 
ered; giving  to  each  the  right  to  select  his  allotment  so  as  to  include  any  improve- 
ments thereon  owned  by  him  at  the  time;  and  each  allottee  shall  have  the  sole 
ri^ht  of  occupancy  of  the  land  so  allotted  to  him,  during  the  existence  of  the  present 
tribal  government,  and  until  the  members  of  said  tribe  shall  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Such  allotment  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tril>es  in  connection  with  a  representative 
appointed  by  the  tribal  government,  and  the  chairman  of  said  Commission  shall 
execute  and  deliver  to  each  allottee  a  certificate  describing  therein  the  lands  allotted 
to  him. 

Accordingly,  there  l>eing  2,754  Seininoles  who  were  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
allotment  of  lands  and  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  this  nation,  the  share  of  land, 
according  to  the  appraised  value,  to  which  each  citizen  of  the  Seminole  Nation  is 
entitled,  amounts  to  $809.09.  It  being  impracticable  to  allot  exactly  $309.09  worth 
of  land,  the  Commission  has  accordingly  allotted  to  each  Seminole  citizen  each 
amount  of  land  of  said  nation  as  will,  according  to  its  appraised  value,  amount  as 
nearly  as  practicable  to  $309.09,  and  in  full  sections  allotments  are  made  of  60  acrefl 
of  first-class,  120  acres  of  second-class,  or  240  acres  of  third-class  land  to  each  citiien 
when  all  land  selected  was  of  the  same  class,  amounting  in  each  case  to  an  appraised 
value  of  $.300.  When  different  classes  of  land  were  embraced  in  the  same  allotment, 
a  proportionate  amount  of  each  class  was  allotted  to  amount  to  $300  when  the  allot- 
ments covered  regular  sulxlivisions.  In  fractional  sections  the  value  of  an  allotment 
in  some  cases  is  slightly  in  excess  and-  in  others  slightly  below  $300,  but  in  no  case 
were  they  allowed  to  select  an  allotment  of  land  that  exceeded  in  value  the  per 
capita  share. 
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In  the  808  decisions  approved  by  the  Department  the  righto  of  1,713  applicants  are 

ibraced.  Of  this  number  only  7  were  ordered  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
^Nation. 

The  applicants  in  134  decisions  in  doubtful  Cherokee  cases,  against  whose  enroll- 
ment no  protest  was  made  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  were  ordered  enrolled  by  the 

munition  as  citizens  of  the  nation.    There  are  embraced  in  said  decisions  261 

iplicants. 

CREEKS. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  the  work  incident  to  the  enrollment 
of  Creeks  has  been  mainly  confined  to  securing  a  more  complete  identification  of  a 
large  number  of  citizens  who  were  listed  for  enrollment  by  the  Commission  in  1897  and 
1898,  while  there  was  yet  lacking  that  full  authority  and  means  of  procedure  which  later 
legislation  conferred  and  prescribed;  to  considering  enrollment  and  memoranda  cases 
«nd  preparing  and  rendering  decisions  therein;  to  securing  the  necessary  information 
to  bring  the  work  of  the  Creek  enrollment  within  the  provisions  of  sections  28  and 
29  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1901.(31  Stat.  L.,  861),  with  respect  to  who  of 
those  citizens  enrolled  prior  to  April  1,  1899,  were  living  on  that  date,  and  whether 
children  born  prior  to  July  1,  1900,  were  then  living;  to  preparing  partial  rolls  of 
<sitizenship  for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  issuing  certificates  of 
Enrollment  for  persons  who  desired  to  make  application  for  their  individual  allot- 
ments of  land,  or  for  persons  whom  they  represented,  and  for  persons  to  whom  the 
Commission  has  made  arbitrary  allotments. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1901  (31  8tat.  L.,  861 ),  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Creek  national  council  May  25,  1901,  provides  for  the  enrollment  of  all  citizens  of 
•aid  nation  entitled  to  be  enrolled  under  section  21  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28, 
1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  who  were  living  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1899,  and  for  the 
enrollment  of  all  children  born  to  citizens  so  entitled  to  enrollment,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing July  1,  1900,  and  then  living.  Said  act  of  Congress  also  provides  that  no  person 
whomsoever  shall  be  added  to  the  rolls  after  the  date  of  its  ratification. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  determine  who  of  these  citizens  were  living  on 
April  1,  1899,  and  who  of  said  children  born  su bsequent  to  that  date  were  living  on 
July  1,  1900.  Many  of  the  Creek  officials  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work,  and  very  satisfactory  progress  was  made.  As  a  number  of  the 
kings  and  warriors  refused  to  give  any  information  or  render  any  assistance,  a  field 
party  was  organized  and  sent  into  the  full-blood  settlements  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing all  information  possible  regarding  the  enrollment  of  these  citizens.  During  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1901,  this  party  had  appointments  at 
Eufaula,  Proctor,  Wetumka,  Holdenville,  Morse,  Okmulgee,  Senora,  and  Checotah. 
At  Eufaula,  Proctor,  Morse,  and  Senora  considerable  opposition  ^was  made  by  the 
full-bloods  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  all  of 
the  known  Creek  citizens  for  whom  additional  information  was  required  residing  in 
the  localities  visited  by  this  party  were  fully  indentified  or  accounted  for  otherwise. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  work  accomplished  by  this  party: 

Number  of  citizens  identified  and  found  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment 1, 124 

Number  of  citizens  found  to  have  died  prior  to  April  1 ,  1898 352 

Number  of  persons  found  to  be  residing  outside  of  Creek  Nation 102 

Total  number  of  persons  accounted  for 1, 578 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  this  party  secured  268  proofs  of  death  of  citizens 
who  died  subsequent  to  April  1,  1899,  and  who  were  listed  for  enrollment  on  regular 
cards,  53  birth  affidavits,  and  76  supplemental  proofs  for  children  l>orn  between 
April  1,  1899,  and  July  1,  1900. 
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SCRVKYS  AND  APPRAISEMENT. 

Un<lt»r  the  ilivision  of  surveys  and  appraisement  comes  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
veying parties  engaged  in  the  sutslivision  of  sections  and  platting:  improvement**  in 
the  different  nation*  pre]iaratory  to  the  work  of  allotment;  the  direction  of  the 
appraisement  parties  engaged  in  the  classification  of  lands  and  estimation  of  timber, 
the  recording  of  ttie  classifications  and  estimates  in  records  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose; the  recording  of  all  town-site  reservations  through  the  Territory,  those  recom- 
mended I iy  the  Commission  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  31, 
1900  (31  Stat.  I,.,  221 ),  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  and  those  laid  out  by  the  town- 
site  commissions  in  the  various  nations,  under' the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Indian  insjiector  for  Indian  Territory;  the  platting  of  all  lines  of  railroads  through- 
out Indian  Territory  and  if  imputation  of  area  held  by  the  various  roads  for  right  of 
way,  station  grounds,  etc. 

LAND  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  actual  field  work  by  the  parties  engaged  in  the  classification  of  lands  embraced 
within  the  domain  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  (the  organization  and  equipment  of 
which  parties  and  their  mode  of  procedure  were  described  in  detail  in  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  Commission),  amounting  approximately  to  19,511,889.39  acres, 
was  finished  in  June,  1901,  their  operations  having  been  recorded  in  field  boob? 
specially  prepared  by  the  Commission  for  that  purpose. 

From  these  field  books  a  complete  record  was  to  he  compiled  by  townships  in 
books  also  specially  prepared,  upon  which  each  quarter  section  and  lot  is  indicated 
and  its  exact  area  shown,  this  data  being  taken  from  the  official  plats  of  the  Indian 
Territory  surveys  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  recording  of  the  appraisement  entails  a  great  amount  of  careful  and  painstak- 
ing work,  the  records  of  each  nation  being  prepared  in  triplicate  and  the  classifica- 
tion entered  upon  each  40-acre  subdivision  or  lot,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  classifications  of  lands  by  nations  is  embraced  in  the  following  number  of 
records: 

Seminole  Nation:  In  one  volume,  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate  and  triplicate  copy, 
making  three  records,  covering  365,854.39  acres. 

Creek  Nation:  In  one  volume,  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate  and  triplicate  copy, 
making  three  records,  covering  approximately  3,072,813.16  acres. 

Chickasaw  Nation:  In  two  volumes,  of  which  there  are  duplicate  and  triplicate 
copies,  making  three  records  (six  books),  covering  approximately  4,703, 108.05 acres. 

Choctaw  Nation:  In  three  volumes,  of  which  there  are  duplicate  and  triplicate 
copies,  making  three  records  (nine  books),  covering  approximately  6,950,043.66  acre?. 

Cherokee  Nation:  In  two  volumes,  of  which  there  are  duplicate  and  triplicate 
copies,  making  three  records  (six  books),  covering  approximately  4,420,070.13 acres. 

This  makes  27  books  in  all  to  lie  prepared  for  this  work. 

The  record  of  estimated  commercial  timber  is  contained  in  54  books,  and  shows 
1,203,9(50,000  feet  of  merchantable  pine.  These  records  were  practically  finished  in 
June,  1902,  there  remaining  only  to  prepare  an  index  to  same  by  township  and  range 
for  convenience  of  reference  to  any  particular  tract  when  desired. 

The  classification  of  land  has  been  entirely  entered  in  all  of  the  original  and  dupli- 
cate records,  and  in  all  of  the  triplicate  records,  excepting  the  Cherokee.  There 
remain,  however,  to  be  entered  in  duplicate  and  triplicate  records,  areas,  town  sites, 
and  railroads  vet  to  be  transferred  from  the  railroad  lK>oks.  Three-fourths  of  this 
set  of  records  mav  be  said  to  be  finished. 
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SURVEYS. 

landholdings  of  citizen «  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  a  result  of  common 
ship,  were  very  irregular  as  related  to  lines  of  the  United  States  surveys,  and 

found  necessary  in  the  more  thickly  settled  districts  to  subdivide  sections  into 
r  suctions,  and  in  many  instances  into  i|uarter  quarter  sections,  in  order  to 
line  accurately  the  rights  of  citizens  to  select  certain  lands  in  allotment 
-innately  S,3O0  sections  have  liee.ii  thus  subdivided  and  improvements  platted 
hese  parties  first  entered  the  field  in  April,  1899, 

re  are  now  seven  parties  in  the  field  engaged  in  this  work,  the  greater  portion 
eh  has  lieen  finished,  excepting  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  in  the  Northern 
iiv  Nation,  chiefly  along  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers. 
-e  improvements  are  platted  upon  protractor  diagrams,  each  section  separately, 
ie  notes  of  the  United  States  survey  upon  exterior  sectional  lines  are  platted 
rushipe  in  the  office  at  Muskogee  and  forwarded  to  the  field  for  the  use  of  the 
Descriptions  of  corners,  taken  from  the  notes  of  the  United  States  survey, 
iu  prepared  in  the  office  and  forwarded  to  the  field  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
ig  and  identifying  the  original  positions  of  corners  which  may  have  been 
■uted. 


■  insiiect-irs  were  detailed  upon  excessive  holdings  in  the  Cheri 
wl  of  about  six  months  during  the  past  year.  The  inspectors 
in  with  the  survey  parties,  securing  the  names  of  persons  so  h< 
he  number  in  the  family,  and  the  name  of  the  informer, 
cements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  which  a  survey  has  been 
eted,  together  with  the  acreage  held  by  different  citizens. 

TOWN-SITE  RESERVATIONS. 

ict  of  Congress  approved  May  31 ,  1900,  contains  a  provision  under  which  the 
ary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  at  any  time  prior  to  allotment,  upon  the 
mediation  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  to  make  reserva- 
or  town-site  purposes  along  lines  of  railroads  through  Indian  Territory. 

u  the  recommendation  of  (be  Commij^iiin 
cf  the  Interior  h  In- re  by  imthorized  at  an 
■serve  from  allotment  any  lands  in  the  Ch 
it  ions,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  i 
is  as  are  or  shall  lie  established  in  conform 
,'bich  shall  lie  constructed  or  I*;  in  process 

nations  prior  to  the  allotment  (if  the  la  I 
1'iiiatii'ii  of  such  town  site  at  the  time. 
it,  and  platted,  and  the  lands  therein  disp 
.inner  herein  prescribed  for  other  town  sit 
act  of  land  shall  he  set  aside  as  herein  pn 

the  tribe,  such  occupant  shall  lie  fully 
n  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  ma 

er  this  provision  of  law,  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Commission  up  to 
eluding  June  30,  IW'j,  fur  -Hi  town  sites,  of  which  number  35  were  approved 

■  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ddition  to  these  there  have  been  94  plals  filed  with  the  Commission,  of  ap- 
I  (own  sites  which  were  laid  out  by  the  town-site  commissions  for  several 
s,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector. 
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The  plat*  of  approved  town  sites  on  file  with  the  Commission  to  date  number  147, 
and  include  an  area  of  50,278.01  square  acres,  divided  among  the  nations  as  follows 

Acre. 

Cherokee  Nation,  25  towns,  containing 6, 887.® 

Creek  Nation,  25  towns,  containing 10, 516. 79 

Chwtaw  Nation,  44  towns,  containing 15, 378.37 

Chickasaw  Nation,  52  towns,  containing 17, 465. SO 

These  town  cites  are  platted  by  the  Commission  upon  the  appraisement  records  and 
upon  the  allotment  office  records,  and  the  area  taken  up  by  them  deducted,  is  it 
affect*  each  quarter  quarter  section  of  the  United  States  surveys  of  Indian  Territory, 
thin  work  t>eing  necessary  in  connection  with  ascertaining  the  amount  of  land  subject 
to  allotment  in  the  different  nations. 

The  laying  out  of  town  sites  is  still  in  progress,  and  the  same  are  entered  upon  the 
record*  of  the  Commission  as  they  are  approved.  Accompanying  this  report  will  be 
found  a  plat  showing  the  towns  for  which  reservations  have  been  platted  up  to  and 
including  June  30,  1902. 

RAILROADS. 

The  construction  of  new  lines  of  railroad  through  Indian  Territory  has  shown 
marked  activity  during  the  past  year.  The  records  of  the  Commission  show  approxi- 
mately 2,400  mil  cm  of  road  either  in  operation  or  under  process  of  construction 
through  Indian  Territory,  and  when  all  are  in  operation  the  Territory  will  besnp- 
plied  with  excellent  railroad  facilities. 

A  recapitulation  of  mileage  of  railroads  constructed  and  in  course  of  construction, 
by  nations,  shows  approximately  an  follows: 

Mile* 

Choctaw  Nation 780 

Cherokee  Nati<  »n t>13 

Chickasaw  Natii >n 5S0 

('reek  Nation 400 

Seminole  Nation 25 

Total 2,400 

The  platting  of  all  railroads  throughout  the  domain  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  the  computation  of  area  held  by  said  railroads  by  virtue  of  various  acts  of  Con- 
grew,  as  right  of  way,  station  grounds,  etc.,  comes  under  the  division  of  surveys  and 
appraisement,  and  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902,  approximately  1,700  linear 
miles  of  road  have  been  platted  and  areas  of  right  of  way,  station  ground*,  etc,  a? 
they  affect  each  40-acre  tract  (Indian  Territory  surveys),  have  been  calculated  and 
recorded  in  railroad  books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  These  areas  will  be  deducted 
from  the  acreage  to  be  allotted  when  that  work  is  reached. 

Accompanying  this  report,  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  5,  is  a  diagram  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, upon  which  is  shown  the  railroad  systems  existing  at  the  present  time. 

ALLOTMENT  PLATS. 

There  is  now  under  preparation  in  this  division  plats  designed  for  auxiliary  records 
of  allotment,  when  that  work  is  reached,  in  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
nations. 

Cpon  these  plats  all  town  sites  are  platted,  also  all  railroads  and  lands  reserved 
from  allotment  by  the  provisions  of  various  agreements,  for  schools,  academies 
churches,  etc.,  which  lands  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  acreage,  showing 
the  acreage  subject  to  allotment  ami  forming  the  basis  upon  which  the  Commission 
will  proceed  with  the  work  of  allotment. 
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ALLOTMENT  CONTESTS. 


following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  relating  t 
s  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902: 


ts  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1901 

ts  instituted  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  inclusive. 

Total  contests  instituted  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1902 

te  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1, 1901 

Is  disposed  of  from  July  1, 1901,  to  Jun 
ts  pending  before  the  Commission  July 
ts  [lending  on  appeal  July  1,  1902 

Total 

SEMINOLE  NA 

allotment-contest  work  in  the  Semino 
ist  ended,  and  58  Seminole  allotment-© 
the  year.  On  June  30,  1902,  there  we 
mmission,  or  on  appeal,  and  the  Comm 
aneh  of  the  work  in  that  nation  is  finis 
little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disj 
to  the  fact— ad  was  stated  in  the  Cor 
all  the  lands  within  the  Seminole  Na 
and  the  improvements  thereon  defin 
under  the  direction  of  the  Con  in  " 


0,  1901, 

expected  that  but  few  contests  will  hi 

Nation  after  August  23,  1901,  by  reaso 

ed  March  1,  1901,  which  section  reads  i 

*    "    After  the  expiration  of  ninety  di 

my  citizen  may  take  lands  not  alread; 

te  iu  actual  cultivation,  having  thereor 

,  such  improvements  shall  be  valued  bj 

t  paid  to  the  owner  thereof  by  the  allol 

its  and  profits  of  the  land  until  paid: 

may  remove  the  same  if  he  desires." 

r  as  the  Commission  is  advised  this  is  i 

i  to  the  Five  Tribes  Commission  which 

Ling  improvements  belonging  to  and  in 

i  will  be  seen  by  the  portion  of  section 

*s  has  wisely  provided  a  means  by  whi 

the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  th 

ay  for  his  improvements  if  the  land  t 

ie  right  to  remove  bin  improvements  from  the  land  so  selected. 

aking  this  statement  the  Commission  proceeded  on  the  theory  that,  according 
on  5  of  the  Creek  agreement,  all  unselected  lands  of  the  Creek  Nation  were, 

purposes  of  allotment,  to  lie  considered  as  public  domain  of  the  Creek  Nation 
ie  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  the  ratification  of  the  agreement,  and  could 
;ted  by  any  citizen  of  the  nation.     It  was  accordingly  so  held  in  the  case  of 

f.  Wadsworth,  decided  by  the  Commission  on  October  10,  1901,  but  on  appeal 
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to  the  ( 'ommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department  this  decision  was  reversed. 
The  numlier  of  Creek  allotment  content*  has  therefore  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased, so  that  during  the  lineal  year  juHt  ended  there  were  227  Creek  contests  filed, 
128  in  excess  of  the  number  tiled  during  the  preceding  year. 

While  the  De|iartiiieiit's  decision  in  the  MeXac  »•.  Wadsworth  case  has  temporarily 
increased  the  laliorsof  the  Commission,  and  made  it  possible  for  a  Creek  allotment  to 
be  successfully  contested  at  any  time  l>efore  the  deed  is  issued,  its  position  in  this 
case,  and  in  the  case  of  Uossett  r.  Johnson,  can  certainly  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  that  the  Department  will  not  countenance 
the  practice  of  one  citizen  tiling  on  lands  lawfully  in  possession  of  another  citizen, 
which  practice  has  prevailed  to  no  little  extent  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  been  the 
cause  of  manv  contests. 

■ 

In  comparing  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  connection  with  allotment  contest** 
during  the  year  just  ended  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  we  find  that  while 
there  were  18*>  more  contests  tiled  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  than  were  filed 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  number  of  contents  pending  before  the  Commission 
on  June  80,  1902,  was  only  22  in  excess  of  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1901.  And  during  the  year  just  ended  the  number  of  allotment  con- 
tests disposed  of  was  2(52  as  against  69  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1901. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  this  Commission,  dated 
December  26,  1899  (Land,  60,800),  regarding  the  allotment  contest  of  Brown  r.  Col- 
lins, it  was  stated  that: 

It  is  understood  by  the  office  that  this  being  among  the  first  of  the  cases  tried 
could  not  naturally  fie  expected  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  regular  order  of  pro- 
cedure, which  it  is  hoped  will  l>e  followed  when  the  Commission  and  this  office 
thoroughly  understand  what  is  needed  and  desired,  and  it  is  hoped  that  you  will 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  situation  and  feel  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  utmost 
care  should  be  given  by  your  Commission  to  the  trial  of  these  cases,  because  the 
rights  of  t lie  parties  depend  more  upon  your  decision  and  upon  your  action  than 
uiKin  the  decision  of  any  reviewing  tribunal. 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
Indian's  home,  however  humble,  is  as  much  a  home  to  him  as  the  modern  improved 
farm  is  to  its  owner,  ami  that  its  crudeness  detracts  none  from  his  right  to  take  it  in 
allotment  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  case  of  McNac 
v.  Wadsworth  (l<and,  67,111,  1901),  wherein  it  is  stated: 

It  lias  always  been  the  j»olicy  of  the  law  to  uphold  the  sacredness  of  a  man's  domi- 
cile. Laws  exempting  the  homestead  from  execution  are  well-nigh  universal,  and 
are  always  construed  liberally  in  the  interest  of  the  maintenance  of  the  home,  for 
two  goo«i  reasons:  First,  because  the  home  is  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  the 
nation;  second,  because,  without  a  home,  a  man  may  become  a  public  charge.  On 
the  other  hand,  laws  that  authorize  the  taking  of  a  Home  are  strictly  construed,  and 
he  who  would  seize  it  must  not  fail  in  following  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  any 
particular,  or  his  efforts  will  fail.  Such  laws  must  also  !>e  unequivocal  in  their  terms, 
because  all  doubts  ami  uncertainties  inure  to  the  lienefit  of  tne  householder.  Thw 
should  l»e  especially  true  of  the  rndian.  The  Government  has  for  generations  been 
striving  to  wean  the  Indian  from  his  nomadic  habits  and  cause  him  to  become  a 
home-keeping  and  a  home-loving  man.  Cnder  the  circumstances  it  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  Congress  would  be  willing  to  disturb  an  Indian  in  his  home,  he  hav- 
ing once  established  it,  except  under  extreme  conditions,  and  should  it  contemplate 
such  a  thing  the  language  of  the  act  would  undoubtedly  lie  made  clear  and  positive. 

To  assume  that  the  section  under  consideration  justifies  the  allotment  of  a  Creek 
citizen's  home  to  another  is  a  matter  of  construction  entirely,  and  I  doubt  if  it  should 
be  held  that  the  language  is  such  as  to  constitute  notice  to  the  individual  that  it 
involves  such  serious  consequences  to  him  in  case  of  failure  to  record  his  selection 
within  ninety  days.  Would  it  not  be  more  logical  to  conclue  that  under  this  section 
he  should  only  be  held  to  have  abandoned  his  option  for  himself  and  family  with 
reference  to  the  lands  outside,  and  he  presumed  to  have  selected  his  home*  as  his 
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On  June  1,  1901,  the  Commission  established  an  office  at  Wewoka,  the  capital  of 
he  Seminole  Nation,  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  the  land  in  this  nation. 

Up  to  and  including  the  30th  day  of  June,  1001,  the  Commission  made  845  allot- 
nents  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  to  be  made,  but, 
is  was  expected  in  such  work,  the  progress  thereafter  was  somewhat  slower. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  provision  of  the  Seminole  agreement  of  December  16,  1897, 
giving  to  each  Seminole  citizen  the  right  to  select  his  allotment  so  as  to  include  any 
mprovements  thereon  owned  by  him  at  the  time,  the  Commission  had,  prior  to  the 
:>eginning  of  the  work  of  allotment,  made  surveys  in  25  of  the  28  full  and  fractional 
ownships  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  and  had  prepared  sectional  diagrams  showing  the 
>xact  location  of  all  improvements  existing  at  the  time,  and  after  the  opening  of  the 
allotment  office  the  three  remaining  townships  were  traversed  and  all  improvements 
accuratelv  located. 

These  maps  have  been  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  in 
the  matter  of  enabling  citizens  to  select  allotments  so  as  to  include  their  own  improve- 
ments and  to  avoid  encroaching  upon  the  improvements  of  others,  and  also  reducing 
the  number  of  land  contests  to  a  minimum. 

During  the  progress  of  the  allotment,  58  land-contest  cases  were  filed  and  disposed 
of.  The  limit  of  appeal  in  the  last  land-contest  case  in  this  nation  expired  on  June 
26,  1902,  at  which  time  there  remained  281  Seminole  citizens  who  had  not  appeared 
before  the  Commission  to  select  allotments  of  land. 

On  June  28,  1902,  the  Commission  made  arbitrary  allotments  to  these  citizens  to 
the  best  advantage  out  of  the  unallotted  lands. 

These  people  owned  no  improvements  of  any  description  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 
This  completed  the  allotment  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  a  recapitulation  of  which 
shows  as  follows: 

Total  acreage  of  the  Seminole  Nation 365, 851. 57 

Less  land  reserved  from  allotment,  as  follows: 

Wewoka  town  site 635.  70 

Emahaka  Academy 320. 00 

Mekusukey  Academy 320. 00 

Eight  district  schools : 831.  25 

Twenty-four  churches,  one-half  acre  each 12. 00 

Twenty-eight  schools,  1  acre  each 28. 00 

C.O.and  G.  R.  R.,  right  of  way 254.73 

St.  L.,  O.  and  S.  R.  R.,  right  of  way 70. 97 

Total  number  of  acres  reserved 2, 272. 65 

Acres  subject  to  allotment 363, 578. 92 

Acres  allotted  (approxi mated ) 344, 948.  28 

Acres  unallotted  ( approximated  surplus) 18, 630.  64 

It  being  practically  impossible  to  exhaust  all  land  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within 
the  money  value  of  an  allotment,  there  is,  as  shown  above,  some  land  that  still 
remains  unallotted.  This  land  amounts  only  to  about  6  acres  per  capita,  and  for  the 
■host  part  is  third-class  land,  rough  and  rocky,  suitable  only  for  pasturage. 

The  Seminole  allotment  work  is  completed.  The  last  281  altotments  made,  how- 
ever, are  yet  to  be  recorded,  checked,  and  certificates  of  allotment  written  for  same. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  l>e  found  a  map  showing  in  red  the  land  allotted  to 
he  Seminole  citizens  and  in  white  that  which  remains  public  domain  to  be  here- 
ifter  disposed  of. 
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SURVEYS  AND  APPRAISEMENT. 

Under  the  division  of  surveys  and  appraisement  conies  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
veying parties  engaged  in  the  subdivision  of  sections  and  platting  improvements  in 
the  different  nations  prejiaratory  to  the  work  of  allotment;  the  direction  of  the 
appraisement  parties  engaged  in  the  classification  of  lands  and  estimation  of  timber; 
the  recording  of  the  classifications  and  estimates  in  records  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose; the  recording  of  all  town-site  reservations  through  the  Territory,  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  31, 
1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  221),  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  and  those  laid  out  by  the  town- 
site  commissions  in  the  various  nations,  under' the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Indian  inspector  for  Indian  Territory;  the  platting  of  all  lines  of  railroads  through- 
out Indian  Territory  and  computation  of  area  held  by  the  various  roads  for  right  of 
way,  station  grounds,  etc. 

LAND  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  actual  field  work  by  the  parties  engaged  in  the  classification  of  lands  embraced 
within  the  domain  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  (the  organization  and  equipment  of 
which  parties  and  their  mode  of  procedure  were  described  in  detail  in  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  Commission),  amounting  approximately  to  19,511,889.39  acre*, 
was  finished  in  June,  1901,  their  operations  having  been  recorded  in  field  books 
specially  prepared  by  the  Commission  for  that  purpose. 

From  these  field  books  a  complete  record  was  to  be  compiled  by  townships  in 
books  also  specially  prepared,  upon  which  each  quarter  section  and  lot  is  indicated 
and  its  exact  area  shown,  this  data  being  taken  from  the  official  plats  of  the  Indian 
Territory  surveys  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  recording  of  the  appraisement  entails  a  great  amount  of  careful  and  painstak- 
ing work,  the  records  of  each  nation  being  prepared  in  triplicate  and  the  classifica- 
tion entered  upon  each  40-acre  subdivision  or  lot,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  classifications  of  lands  by  nations  is  embraced  in  the  following  number  of 
records: 

Seminole  Nation:  In  one  volume,  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate  and  triplicate  copy, 
making  three  records,  covering  365,854.39  acres. 

Creek  Nation:  In  one  volume,  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate  and  triplicate  copy, 
making  three  records,  covering  approximately  3,072,813.16  acres. 

Chickasaw  Nation:  In  two  volumes,  of  which  there  are  duplicate  and  triplicate 
copies,  making  three  records  (six  books),  covering  approximately  4, 703, 108.05 acre*. 

Choctaw  Nation:  In  three  volumes,  of  which  there  are  duplicate  and  triplicate 
copies,  making  three  records  (nine  books),  covering  approximately  6,950,043.66  acres. 

Cherokee  Nation:  In  two  volumes,  of  which  there  are  duplicate  and  triplicate 
copies,  making  three  records  (six  books),  covering  approximately  4,420,070.13 acres. 

This  makes  27  books  in  all  to  be  prepared  for  this  work. 

The  record  of  estimated  commercial  timber  is  contained  in  54  books,  and  shows 
1,203,960,000  feet  of  merchantable  pine.  These  records  were  practically  finished  in 
June,  1902,  there  remaining  only  to  prepare  an  index  to  same  by  township  and  range 
for  convenience  of  reference  to  any  particular  tract  when  desired. 

The  classification  of  land  has  been  entirely  entered  in  all  of  the  original  and  dupli- 
cate records,  and  in  all  of  the  triplicate  records,  excepting  the  Cherokee.  There 
remain,  however,  to  be  entered  in  duplicate  and  triplicate  records,  areas,  town  sites, 
and  railroads  vet  to  be  transferred  from  the  railroad  books.  Three-fourths  of  this 
set  of  records  mav  be  said  to  be  finished. 
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SURVEYS. 

The  landholdings  of  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  a  result  of  common 
nvnership,  were  very  irregular  as  related  to  lines  of  the  United  States  surveys,  and 
t  was  found  necessarv  in  the  more  thicklv  settled  districts  to  subdivide  sections  into 
luarter  sections,  and  in  many  instances  into  quarter  quarter  sections,  in  order  to 
leterniine  accurately  the  rights  of  citizens  to  select  certain  lands  in  allotment 
Approximately  8,300  sections  have  been  thus  subdivided  and  improvements  platted 
rince  these  parties  first  entered  the  field  in  April,  1899. 

There  are  now  seven  parties  in  the  field  engaged  in  this  work,  the  greater  portion 
>f  which  has  been  finished,  excepting  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  in  the  Northern 
Choctaw  Nation,  chiefly  along  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

These  improvements  are  platted  upon  protractor  diagrams,  each  section  separately, 
ind  the  notes  of  the  United  States  survey  upon  exterior  sectional  lines  are  platted 
by  townships  in  the  office  at  Muskogee  and  forwarded  to  the  field  for  the  use  of  the 
parties.  Descriptions  of  corners,  taken  from  the  notes  of  the  United  States  survey, 
ire  also  prepared  in  the  office  and  forwarded  to  the  field  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  and  identifying  the  original  positions  of  corners  which  may  have  been 
3bl  iterated. 

EXCESSIVE   HOLDING8. 

Five  inspectors  were  detailed  upon  excessive  holdings  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  for 
el  period  of  about  six  months  during  the  past  year.  The  inspectors  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  survey  parties,  securing  the  names  of  persons  so  holding,  together 
with  the  number  in  the  family,  and  the  name  of  the  informer.  A  record  of  all 
improvements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  which  a  survey  has  been  made  has  been 
completed,  together  with  the  acreage  held  by  different  citizens. 

TOWN-SITE  RESERVATIONS. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  May  31,  1900,  contains  a  provision  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  at  any  time  prior  to  allotment,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  to  make  reserva- 
tions for  town-site  purposes  along  lines  of  railroads  through  Indian  Territory. 

The  provision  is  as  follows: 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  at  any  time  before  allotment  to  set  aside 
and  reserve  from  allotment  any  lands  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  or  Chero- 
kee nations,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  any  one  tract,  at  such 
stations  as  are  or  shall  be  established  in  conformity  with  law  on  the  line  of  any  rail- 
t>ad  which  shall  be  constructed  or  be  in  process  of  construction  in  or  through  either 
»f  said  nations  prior  to  the  allotment  of  the  lands  therein,  and  this  irrespective  of 
he  population  of  such  town  site  at  the  time.  Such  town  sites  shall  be  surveyed, 
aid  out,  and  platted,  and  the  lands  therein  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  trit)e  in 
he  manner  herein  prescribed  for  other  town  sites:  Provided  further,  That  whenever 
nv  tract  of  land  shall  he  set  aside  as  herein  provided  which  is  occupied  by  a  mem- 
>er  of  the  tribe,  such  occupant  shall  be  fully  compensated  for  his  improvements 
hereon  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribe* I  by  the  Secretary  of 
he  Interior. 

Under  this  provision  of  law,  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Commission  up  to 
ind  including  June  30,  1902,  for  43  town  sites,  of  which  number  35  were  approved 
3y  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition  to  these  there  have  been  94  plats  filed  with  the  Commission,  of  ap- 
proved town  sites  which  were  laid  out  by  the  town-site  commissions  for  several 
nations,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector. 
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so  obscure  and  remote  that  they  can  only  be  detected  by  careful  examination  con- 
ducted by  those  of  learning  and  experience,  and  often  by  those  having  facilities  for 
microscopical  examination  of  excretions,  etc. 

I  suggest  boards  constituted  of  experts  under  civil-service  rules  who  would  go  from 
place  to  place  on  fixed  days,  giving  examinations  and  receiving  testimony  regarding 
the  conditions  of  the  applicant*,  and  making  reports  thereon,  which  could  all  be 
done  without  difficulty  if  each  board  had  a  competent  typewriter. 

The  territory  could  be  divided  into  circuits,  and  the  boards  serve  outside  of  the 
States  of  their  domicile. 

FOURTH.  — CONCERXIXG   AGED   EMPLOYEES. 

I  have  in  my  Bureau  many  worthy  employees  who  have  served  their  country,  and 
who  are  suffering  from  the  disability  both  of  war  and  age.  It  will  be  only  a  very 
short  time  l>efore  there  will  be  in  my  Bureau  500  persons  who  will  be  practically 
incapacitated  for  the  intricate  and  difficult  duties  devolving  upon  them  in  the  adju- 
dication of  i>ension  claims. 

Congress  should  make  some  arrangement  by  which  these  men  can  be  retired  from 
duty.  They  must  be  taken  care  of.  To  discharge  them  in  large  numbers  as  soon  as 
they  have  l>ecome  unserviceable,  which  will  be  very  soon,  would  cause  very  great 
pain  and  suffering. 

If  500  superannuated  clerks  could  be  retired  and  100  young  men  put  in  their 
places,  I  could  very  greatly  improve  the  service  and  augment  its  speed,  besides  saving 
much  monev. 

FIFTH. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  that  any  man  who  is  convicted  in  a  court  of  an 
infamous  crime  should  forfeit  his  pension,  or  his  right  to  one. 
Very  resj>ectfully, 

E.  F.  Ware,  Commissioner. 


Exhibit  K. 


[Referred  to  on  page  59  of  the  report.] 

BILL  PROPOSED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FOR  JUDICIAL 
ADJUDICATION  OF  PENSION  CLAIMS  IN  TEST  CASES. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  17,  1900,  Mr.  Gallinger  introduced  the 

following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions'. 

April  20,  1900,  rejwjrted  by  Mr.  (rallinger  without  amendment. 

A  BILL  providing  for  the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims 
involving  difficult  or  important  questions  of  laws  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  precedents  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Be  it  martrd  hy  the  Setutte  ami  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cungresx  uxsemhled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  during  any  calendar 
year  certify  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication,  as  herein  provided,  not  exceed- 
ing five  claims  for  pension,  ]>ending  before  him  or  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions?, 
severally  l>elieved  bv  such  Secretary  to  affect  a  class  of  claims  and  to  involve  an 
important  or  difficult  question  of  law  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  pension 
laws.  The  certification  of  any  such  claim  shall  consist  of  a  concise  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  facts  relating  to  said  claim,  as  found  by  him,  and  of 
the  questions  of  law  arising  in  connection  therewith.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  the 
claimant  or  his  attorney  or  agent  of  record  to  be  notified  of  such  certification,  and 
thereupon  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  to  the  adjudication  of  said  claim,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  determination  of  the  questions  of  law  named  by  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  if  deemed  by  the  court  to  properly  arise  in  the  case  and  to  be  impor- 
tant or  difficult  of  solution.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  direct  the 
allowance  or  rejection  of  the  said  claim  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem 
right  under  the  facts  certified  and  the  law  applicable  thereto.  Either  party  may 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  any  such  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  in  which  appeals  are  taken  from  the  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  other  cases.  The  final  judgment  in  any  such  case  shall  be  cer- 
tified bv  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
whone  supervision  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in 
like  manner  as  are  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon 'pension  claims. 
Upon  its  satisfactorily  appearing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  claimant 
in  any  case  so  certified  is  without  sufficient  property  or  means  to  enable  him  to  pros- 
ecute said  claim  in  the  courts,  as  herein  provided,  such  Secretary  shall  be  authorized 
to  employ  suitable  counsel  of  the  claimant's  selection  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  services  to  be  rendered  in  each  court,  which  compensation, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  shall  be  paid  upon  the  warrant 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  of  the  class  to  which  said  claim  belongs.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  cause  some  competent  attorney  from  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  Interior  Department  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
all  such  cases,  which  shall  be  advanced  for  hearing  and  decision  in  the  respective 
courts  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 


REPORT   OF   8ENATE   COMMITTEE   ON   BILL   PROPOSED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

THE  INTERIOR. 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  4251)  providing  for 
the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims  involv- 
ing difficult  or  important  questions  of  law  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  prece- 
dent** for  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  have  examined  the  same  and  report: 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  court  of  some  kind  for  the  hearing 
and  adjudication  of  pension  claims,  but  thus  far  the  problem  has  not  been  solved. 
The  writer  of  this  report  has  on  two  occasions  during  the  period  of  his  public  service 
introduced  bills  into  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  appeals,  to.  which 
could  be  taken  rejected  pension  claims  for  a  rehearing  and  settlement,  but  upon 
careful  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  the  scheme  was  not  practicable,  and 
hence  was  abandoned.  It  was  evident  that  a  court  of  that  kind  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  work,  as  almost  every  rejected  claim  would  be  presented  to  it  for 
consideration,  and  the  thousands  of  claims  which  now  stand  rejected  would  be 
revived  in  the  hope  of  securing  favorable  action. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  the  most  sensible  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  what  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  public  necessity. 
It  was  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  is  the  expression  of  the  views  of 
that  Department  in  reference  to  legislation  that  is  urgently  desired  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  precedents  in  certain  classes  of  pension  claims  that  are  awaiting  adjudica- 
tion, as  well  as  others  that  will  arise  from  time  to  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposition  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  not  exceeding  five  cases  pending  before  him  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  during  any  calendar  year,  these  being  cases  that  will  affect  a 
class  of  claims  or  involve  important  and  difficult  questions  of  law  arising  in  the 
administration  of  the  pension  laws.     An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  Court  of 
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ruim<  t«*  tin1  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary  machinery  a 
ivided  for  the  prosecution  of  the  claim*.    The  following  letter  from  the  Secretory 
^Tthe  Interior  explains  the  matter  so  clearly  and  succinctly  that  further  argument 
avw*  unnecessary: 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

\Va$hington,  April  16,  1900. 

<ik   There  is  no  legislation  under  which  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Peo- 

.  ^w  |ir  0(  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  allowance  or  rejection  of  a  penaon 

^aim  can  U»  reviewed  in  the  courts,  nor  is  there  legislation  under  which  a  pension 

Vjnl  ilUl  Ih>  referred  to  the  court*  for  adjudication.     Congress  ha*>  provided  for  the 

°»jerenoe  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  claims  j>ending  l>efore  the  several  Executive 


?*ok  K..  :W7;  Cole  r.  Cnited  States,  C.  Cls.  R.,  47). 

The  result  is  that  there  is  at  present  no  method  of  obtaining  a  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pension  laws,  although  their  administration  directly  affects  many  thoo- 
Mnd  citizens  and  involves  an  annual  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
nionevs.  The  interpretation  of  the«e  laws  has  fallen  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
gjOIWi  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  persons  succeeding  to  these  offices 
from  time  to  time,  while  always  acting  under  the  influence  of  high  motives,  have  not 
ilwavs  entertained  the  same  views  respecting  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  these  kwg, 
ajid'have  in  some  instances  interpreted  them  each  for  himself  according  to  his  judg- 
ment and  understanding,  so  that  {tension  decisions  on  some  questions  are  conflicting 
niul  difficult  to  follow.  The  pension  statutes  have  greatly  multiplied,  and  it  his 
*mietimes  happened  that  a  new  statute  has  employed  ambiguous  and  uncertain 
tonus,  or  has  liecn  enacted  without  special  reference  to  the  body  of  existing  legisla- 
tion u p<»H  that  subject,  in  consequence  of  which  difficult  and  important  questions  of 
law  an*  encountered  in  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  {tension  laws. 

I  res|H»ctfully  urge  that  a  matter  which  so  vitallv  affects  the  comfort  and  happiness 
nf  ho  large  a  portion  of  our  population,  and  which  involves  so  great  an  expenditure 
of  public  moneys,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  consideration  of  our  judicial  tri- 
bunals. If  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  had  upon  a  limited  numlterof 
test  cases  it  would  very  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  would 
inspire  confidence  in  the  interpretation  of  the  i>cn8K»n  laws,  and  would  lead  to 
uniform  action  in  their  administration.  It  is  understood  that  heretofore  there -has 
been  objection  to  referring  nension  claims  to  the  courts,  for  the  reason  that  it  wouM 
have  a  tendency  to  clog  and  overload  the  courts  and  to  shift  the  administration  of 
the  pension  laws  from  the  executive  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  This 
objection,  however,  would  seem  to  be  avoided  if  the  number  of  claims  which  could 
Ih»  so  referred  was  carefully  limited. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  j>ension  claims  involving  difficult" or  important 
questions  of  law  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  precedent**  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  which  I  earnestly  coni- 
niend  to  your  favorable  consideration  and  action,  lam  satisfied  that  a  statute  of 
this  character  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  pension  claimants  and  to  this  branch 
of  the  public  service. 

very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions, 

Ctiitetl  State*  Senate. 

Your  committee  report  the  bill  back  favorably,  with  a  recommendatiou  that  it  paw. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   BILL  PROPOSED  BT   SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  WHICH  WERE 
SUGGESTED  BT  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE   REPUBLIC  COMMITTEE. 

In  January,  1JH)1,  conferences  were  held  at  the  Interior  Department  between  the 
committee  on  pensions  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ami  other  otlicers  of  that  Department,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Grand  Army 
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of  the  Republic  committee  on  pensions  suggested  the  amendments  which  are  shown 
in  italics  in  the  following  reproduction  of  the  bill: 

[S.  4251.    Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.    Report  No.  1040.] 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  17,  1900,  Mr.  Gallinger  introduced  the 
following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
April  20,  1900,  reported  by  Mr.  Gallinger,  without  amendment. 

A  BILL  providing  for  the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims 
involving  difficult  or  important  questions  of  law,  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  precedents  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repremitatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  during  any  calendar 
year  certify  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication,  as  herein  provided,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  claims  for  pension,  pending  before  him  or  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  sev- 
erally believed  by  such  Secretary  to  affect  a  class  of  claims  and  to  involve  an  impor- 
tant or  difficult  question  of  law  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws.  In 
selecting  the  claim*  to  be  so  certified,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  give  careful  consider- , 
ation  to  such  suggestions  in  that  behalf  as  may  be  made  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
through  its  authorized  pension  committee.  The  certification  of  any  such  claim  shall  con- 
sist of  a  concise  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  facts  relating  to 
said  claim,  as  found  by  him,  and  of  the  questions  of  law  arising  in  connection  there- 
with. The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  claimant  or  his  attorney  or  agent  of  record  to 
be  notified  of  such  certification,  and  thereupon  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  to 
the  adjudication  of  said  claim,  giving  special  attention  to  the  determination  of  the 
questions  of  law  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  if  deemed  by  the  court  to 
properly  arise  in  the  case  and  to  be  important  or  difficult  of  solution.  The  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  direct  the  allowance  or  rejection  of  the  said  claim  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  right  under  the  facts  certified  and  the 
lawr  applicable  thereto.  Either  party  may  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  any  such  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  manner  in  which  appeals  ' 
are  taken  from  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  other  cases.  The  final  judg- 
ment in  any  such  case  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  supervision  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  like  manner  as  are  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  upon  pension  claims,  and  such  judgment  shall  thereafter  control  and  be  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  disposing  of 
claims  of  like  character.  Upon  it  satisfactorily  appearing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  the  claimant  in  any  case  so  certified  is  without  sufficient  property  or  means 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  said  claim  in  the  courts,  as  herein  provided,  such  Secre- 
tary shall  be  authorized  to  employ  suitable  counsel  of  the  claimant's  selection  to  ad 
exclusively  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  claimant,  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  services  to 
be  rendered  in  each  court,  according  to  the  reasonable  value  thereof  to  be  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, which  compensation,  upon  the  completion  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  shall 
be  paid  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  payment  of  pensions  of  the  class  to  which  said  claim  belongs.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  some  competent  attorney  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Interior  Department  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  all  such  cases,  which  shall  be  advanced  for  hearing  and  deci- 
sion in  the  respective  courts  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 
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EXHIB! 

[Ritemil  lii on  pages  1 
BULKS  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  Tfr 


1  llv  act  of  Congress  approved  October 
OUIifllttt  described  as  Ts.  1  and  2  S.,  and  ' 
».  Sit,  mnl  2-1  E.:  also  Ts.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  ft 
It  I'll  K..  excepting  therefrom  that  tract  of 
tt>  tin-  State  of  California  for  a  public  park  b 
mm  tin'  same  has  been  surveyed  out  and  a« 
for  a  public  park,  and  the  same  shall  be  ki 

a.  The  |»rk  by  said  art  is  placed  under  £ 

the  Interior,  and  these  rules  and  regulation 
On-  duty  imposed  on  iiim  in  regard  thereto. 

It.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  i 
natural  curiosities,  or  wonders,  on  the  Govi 

4.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  tin: 
lug  |*rties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  (b 

ft.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  nece 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must 
lire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

8.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  captu 
lauds,  except  dangerous  animals  when  ne< 
life  or  indicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited, 
horses  or  means  of  transpo nation  used  by  [ 
ping,  ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  oi 
killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circui 
token  up  by  the  superintendent  and  held 
Interior,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown 
not  the  property  of  the  person  or  i>ersons 
owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  vk 
in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the 

7.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by 
other  way  than  with  book  and  line,  is  prohi 
dise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing  may  b 
ent  of  the  park  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the 
season  of  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered 

8.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside 
on  the  tiovernment  lands  in  the  park  with 
rotary  of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent 
to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  hi 
allowed  in  the  [Mirk  unless  in  charge  of  a  di 

9.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  ) 
enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  e 
so  marked  and  defined  as  that  they  may 
lands.     Stock  may  be  taken  over  the  park 

permission  anil  under  the  sii|>ervision  of  the  superintendent. 

10.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loos*  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on  the  Government 
lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is 

"Nnh.l.iUlnlljthe.im,-  n'.ul.tloi,.  WfPf  prn 
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strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  eases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the 
superintendent. 

11.  The  sale  or  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

12.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  displayed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience and  guidance  of  the  public. 

13.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad 
behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  may  be  summarily  removed 
from  the  park,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  without  permission,  in  writing, 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

14.  The  superintendent  designated   by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and 

directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Government  lands  in  the  park,  and 

enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the  provisions  of   the  act  of  Congress 

aforesaid. 

Thos.  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REGULATIONS    GOVERNING  THE  IMPOUNDING  AND  DISPOSITION 

OF  LOOSE  LIVE    STOCK    FOUND    IN    THE    YOSEMITE    NATIONAL 

PARK." 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  2,  1902. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or  being  herded  or 
grazed  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  without  authority 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the  super- 
intendent, who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the 
owner  is  not  known,  notices  of  such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal 
or  animals,  with  the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the 
park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus 
inijKMinded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same  upon  proving 
ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up 
and  detention  of  such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same. 
If  any  animal  thus  impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  thirty  days  from  notice 
to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  after  ten  days*  notice,  to 
be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places 
outside  the  park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining  after  the  payment 
of  all  exj)enses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impounding,  and  selling  thereof,  shall  be 
carefully  retained  by  the  superintendent  in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  during  which  time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be 
claimed  by  and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership;  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  sale  such 
proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Yosemite  National  Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  dowrn  a  description 
of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on  them,  the  date  and  locality  of 
the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices  and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date 
of  sale,  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal 
was  sold  and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds. 

"Substantially  the  same  regulations  were  promulgated,  dated  June  2,  1002,  for  the  government  of 
the  Seqnola  and  tieneral  tirant  national  parka,  respect  lfeljr. 
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The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  owner  of  animals  imjMmnded  and  to  give  actual  notice  thereof  to  such 
owner. 

Thoh.  Ryan, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Exhibit  M. 

[Referred  to  on  page  142  of  the  report.] 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Waxhington,  D.  C,  AuguM  27, 1902. 

1.  By  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  22,  1902,  the  tract  of  land  bounded  north  by 
the  parallel  43°  4'  north  latitude,  south  by  42°  48'  north  latitude,  east  by  the  merid- 
ian 122°  went  longitude,  and  went  by  the  meridian  122°  16'  west  longitude,  having 
an  area  of  249  square  mile*,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  including  Crater  Lake,  ha* 
been  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of 
the  Cnited  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  forever  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure 
ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  Crater 
Lake  National  Park. 

2.  The  park  by  said  act  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  these  rules  and  regulations  are  made  and  published  in  pursuance 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  in  regard  thereto. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure,  or  destroy  in  any  manner,  any  of  the  natural  curios- 
ities or  wonders  within  the  i>ark,  or  to  disturb  the  mineral  deposits  in  the  reserva- 
tion, except  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  paragraph  12  of  these  regulation?. 

4.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  within  the  park  except  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  places  of  entertainment  and  in  connection  with  the  work- 
ing of  located  mining  claims.  Camping  parties  and  others  on  the  reservation  will  be 
allowed  the  use  of  dead  or  fallen  timtier  for  fuel  in  the  discretion  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

5.  Fires  shall  Ihj  lighted  only  when  necessary,  and  completely  extinguished  when 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting 
tire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

f>.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing,  any  bird  or  wild  animal  on  the  park 
lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying 
life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited.     The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  team?, 
horses,  or  means  of  transportation,  used  by  i>ersons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  of  game 
killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances  than  prescribed  above,  will  he 
taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and  held  subject  to  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is 
not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation,  and  the  actual 
owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.     Firearms  will  only  be  permitted  in 
the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  superintendent  thereof. 

7.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited.  Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchan- 
dise or  prolit  is  forbidden.  Fishing  may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  park  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified 
season  of  the  vear,  until  otherwise  ordered  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  in,  or  to  engage  in  any  business  in  the 
park  without  ]>ermission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    The  super- 
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intendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the 
same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  train  shall  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in 
charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

9.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on  the  Government 
lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  same, is 
strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the 
superintendent. 

10.  The  sale  or  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

11.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  displayed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such  as  many  be  necessary  for  the 
convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

12.  The  act  provides  that  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe,  the  reservation  shall  be  open  "to  the  location  of  mining  claims  and 
the  working  of  the  same."  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  extend  the 
mining  laws  to  the  reservation  without  limitation,  but  only  to  authorize  the  location 
and  working  of  mining  claims  thereon,  under  regulations,  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  prejudicially 
affect  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  reservation  was  established.  It  is  therefore 
prescribed: 

(a)  That  persons  desiring  to  locate  mining  claims  within  the  reservation  shall  enroll 
their  names  and  addresses  with  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation,  and  shall  file 
with  such  superintendent  a  description,  in  writing,  of  the  land  desired  to  be  located. 
They  shall  also  file  with  the  superintendent  evidence  that  they  are  severally  qualified 
to  make  locations  under  the  mining  laws,  and  before  entering  upon  the  reservation 
for  such  purpose  they  must  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
superintendent  a  written  permit  to  do  so.  Such  permit  will  be  issued  only  upon 
condition  that  the  applicant  or  applicants  therefor,  while  upon  the  reservation,  will 
not  destroy  or  damage  any  game,  fish,  timber,  or  natural  object  therein,  and  will 
strictly  observe  and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  these  regulations. 

(6)  Lands  in  the  reservation  upon  which  valuable  deposits  of  mineral  shall  have 
been  or  may  be  found  may  be  located  under  the  mining  laws  by  any  person  or 
persons  duly  qualified  and  holding  a  permit  such  as  is  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  such  person  or  persons,  his  or  their  successor  or  successors  in  inter- 
ests, may  work  the  claim  or  claims  so  located;  but  in  carrying  on  the  work  he  or 
they  shall  in  all  respects  observe  and  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
creating  the  reservation  and  with  these  regulations:  Provided,  That  such  person  or 
persons  may,  as  the  proper  working  of  such  mining  claim  or  claims  shall  require,  be 
permitted  to  use,  for  mining  purposes,  such  timber,  or  stone  found  upon  the  land 
located  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  may  be  so  used  without  injury 
or  damage  to  the  reservation  "as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground:"  And  provided 
further,  That  within  thirty  days  after  the  location  of  any  mining  claim  upon  the 
reservation,  and  before  development  work  thereon  shall  be  commenced,  a  copy  of 
the  notice  of  location  shall  be  filed  with  the  Superintendent,  together  with  proof 
satisfactorily  showing  that  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  has  been  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  location,  and,  if  it  be  a  placer  location,  that  every  ten-acre 
tract  embraced  therein  has  been  found  to  contain  valuable  deposits  of  mineral. 

(c)  The  statute  does  not  authorize  the  purchase  of  or  the  acquisition  of  the  legal 
title  to  lands  located  as  mining  claims  within  the  reservation.  The  rights  of  the 
locator  or  locators,  therefore,  will  be  at  all  times  subject  to  forfeiture  upon  breach  of 
any  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  permit  herein  provided  for,  or  upon  refusal 
or  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  or  of  these  regulations. 

(d)  Upon  breach  of  any  such  conditions,  or  upon  refusal  or  failure  to  comply  in 
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all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  of  these  regulations,  or  where  loca- 
tors of  mining  claims  do  not  apj>ear  to  )>e  acting  in  good  faith,  or  who  after  location 
do  not  work  their  claims  in  such  manner  as  to  show  good  faith  in  the  assertion 
thereof,  the  su|M>rintendent  will  revoke  their  ]>crmits,  forthwith  remove  them  from 
the  reservation,  and  rej»ort  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

13.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  had 
t>ehavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  may  be  summarily  removed 
from  the  park  and  will  not  Ik*  allowed  to  return  without  iieriiiission,  in  writing,  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

14.  The  sui>crintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  i>ark  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

Thos.  Ryan, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  IMPOUNDING  AND  DISPOSITION 
OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK  POUND  IN  THE  CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL 
PARK. 

DEr.VKTMKXT  OK  THK   IXTEKIOR, 

\Y(ixh'm<j1<m,  J).  C,  August  27,  1902. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  livestock  running  at  large  or  being  herded  or 
grazed  on  the  <Jovernmcnt  lauds  in  the  Crater  I^akc  National  Park  without  author- 
ity from  the  HU]K*ri!iteiidcnt  of  the  park,  will  tie  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the 
superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the 
owner  is  not  known,  notices  of  such  im]M>unding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal 
or  animals,  with  the  brands  thereon,  will  )>e  |M>sted  in  six  public  places  inside  the 
park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus 
impounded  may,  at  any  time  tieforc  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same  upon  proving 
ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up 
and  detention  of  such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same. 
If  anv  animal  thus  impounded  shall  not  1k»  reclaimed  within  thirtvdavs  from  notice 
to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  lie  sold  at  public  auction  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  1m»  lixt»d  by  the  su]»crintcndeiit  after  ten  days'  notice,  to 
1m»  given  by  jiosting  notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places 
outside  the  park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining  after  the  payment 
of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up.  im|>ounding,  and  selling  thereof,  shall  be 
carefully  retained  by  the  su]H*rintendent  in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
during  which  time  the  net  proceed**  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  ui»on  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of  ownership;  and 
if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned 
into  the  Crater  l^ike  National  Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  winch  shall  he  set  down  a  description 
of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on  them,  the  date  and  locality  of 
the  taking  up.  the  date  of  all  notices  and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date 
of  sale,  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal 
was  sold  and  the  co-t  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disf>osition  of  the 
proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  owner  of  animals  impounded  ami  to  give  actual  notice  thereof  to  such 
owner. 

Til os.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary. 
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Exhibit  N. 

[Referred  to  on  pages  151  and  158  of  the  report.] 

AN  ACT  To  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  supervision  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Freed  men's  Hospital  and  Asylum,  and  the  Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings  as 
may  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  Act 
approved  June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred,  creating  such  board. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreMntatives  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  such  supervision  over  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum,  and  the  Washington  Hospital  for  Found- 
lings as  may  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  Board  of  Charities  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June  sixth,  nineteen 
hundred  (Thirty-first  Statutes,  page  six  hundred  and  sixty-four),  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  have  exclusive  supervision  over 
said  institutions  and  the  disbursement  of  all  appropriations  therefor,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  care,  at  a  reasonable 
rate  per  capita,  of  all  persons  from  the  District  of  Columbia  treated  in  the  Freed- 
men's Hospital  and  Asylum. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  Acts  or  parte  of  Acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  February  24,  1902. 


Exhibit  O. 


[Referred  to  on  page  154  of  the  report.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  April  9,  1902. 

Sir:  The  existing  legislation  embraced  in  the  acts  of  August  7,  1882  (22  Stat.  L., 
&30),  and  February  26,  1881  (21  Stat.  L.,  350),  relating  to  the  payment  and  disposi- 
tion of  pension  money  due  to  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  members  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  has  been 
attended  with  much  difficulty  in  its  administration.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Home,  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions,  have  severally  called  my  attention  to  the  defects  in  the  existing 
legislation  and  have  suggested  its  amendment.  As  a  result  of  these  suggestions,  I 
have  caused  to  be  drafted  a  provision  amending  and  reenacting  the  existing  legisla- 
tion along  lines  which  it  is  believed  will  free  its  administration  from  confusion  and 
difficulty,  will  make  it  operate  equitably  toward  pensioners,  their  widows,  minor 
children,  and  dependent  parents,  and  will  make  it  acceptable  to  the  managing  offi- 
cers of  the  two  institutions  concerned. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  draft  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend that,  if  it  meets  the  approval  of  your  committee,  it  be  inserted  in  the  pending 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  or  be  introduced  as  a  separate  measure. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions, 

United  States  Senate. 
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A  BILL  relating  to  the  payment  and  dfefxwitlnn  of  pennlon  money  due  to  Inmate*  of  the  Government 

Hospital  for  the  Inmne. 

The  provision  in  the  Act  of  August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
apjiearing  on  j»age  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Twenty-second  Statutes  at  Large, 
and  relating  to  {tensions  of  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  tt 
herebv  amended  and  recnacted  ho  as  to  read  as  follows: 

During  the  time  that  any  i>ensioncr  shall  he  an  inmate  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  all  money  due  or  Upcoming  due  u]>on  his  pension  shall  be  paid  by 
the  pension  agent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  upon  a  certificate  by  such 
superintendent  that  the  jiensimier  is  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  and  is  still  living,  and 
such  ]*»nsion  money  shall  l>e,  by  said  superintendent,  disbursed  and  used,  under 
regulations  to  Ik*  prescrilied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pensioner,  his  wife,  minor  children,  and  de]>endent  parents,  if  any,  in  the  order 
named,  and  to  pay  his  lx>anl  and  maintenance  in  the  hospital,  the  remainder  of  soch 
pension  money,  if  any.  to  l>e  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  pensioner  and  to  be  paid  to 
him  or  his  guardian  in  the  event  of  his  discharge  from  the  hospital,  or  to  be  applied 
to  the  general  uses  of  the  hospital  in  the  event  of  the  pensioner's  death  while  an 
inmate  thereof.  This  provision  shall  also  be  applicable  to  all  unexpended  pennon 
money  heretofore  paid  to  the  officers  of  said  hospital  on  account  of  pensioners  who 
were  inmates  thereof. 


Exhibit  P. 

[Referred  to  on  pane  165  of  the  report.] 

Tjik  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 

Xcv  York,  November  29, 1902. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,"  approved  February  20, 1889,  which  provides 
that  the  said  company  shall  make  a  report  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in  each 
year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  prescribing 
the  form  of  such  rej>ort  and  the  jwirtic.ulars  to  be  given  therein,  the  said  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  reports,  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  lioard  of  directors  of  the  com]mny  is  composed  of  the  following 
stockholders:  Joseph  Bryan,  Henry  E.  Howland,  Henry  E.  Ahern,  Samuel  E.  Kilner, 
Aniceto  G.  Menocal,  Richard  C.  Shannon,  Edward  Menocal,  Henry  D.  Pierce,  Horace 
L.  Hotchkiss,  Augustus  J).  Shepard,  Otto  T.  Ban  nan  1,  John  R.  Bartlett,  and  Stewart 
H.  Chisolm.  The  al>ove-nained  directors  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  That  the  officers  of  said  company  are:  President,  Henry  E.  Howland; 
vice-president,  Stewart  II.  Chisolm;  l>oth  of  whom  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
United  States.  The  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  is  vacant,  owing  to  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Atkins,  who  had  filled  that  important  office  from  the  organi- 
zation ofthe  company  up  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

The  following  directors  are  the  memliers  of  the  executive  committee:  Henry  E 
Howland,  chairman;  Samuel  K.  Kilner,  OttoT.  Bannard,  Horace  L.  Hotchkiss,  and 
Stewart  H.  Chisolm. 

Third.  That  siuce  the  organization  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 
10,145  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  have  been  subscribed  for  at  par, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $1,014,500,  of  which  amount  $1,008,830  has 
l>een  paid  into  the  treasury  in  cash;  that  there  has  l>een  paid  into  the  treasury  from 
other  sources  $100,775.11,  making  the  total  amount  of  cash  received  91,175,605.11. 

Fourth.  That  since  the  organization  of  the  company  it  has  paid  for  property,  work, 
and  labor  done,  and  materials  furnished  in  the  execution  of  the  work  of  construction 
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3f  canal,  and  in  administration  expenses,  the  sum  of  $1,173,720.80  in  cash;  31,990 
shares  of  the  full-paid  capital  stock  of  the  company,  of  the  par  value  of  $3,199,000; 
05, 000, 000  of  its  first-mortgage  bonds,  and  its  obligations  for  $1,855,000  of  the  said 
Srst-mortgage  bonds.  It  has  also  issued  180,000  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  of  the  par 
value  of  $18,000,000,  in  payment  for  concessionary  rights,  privileges,  franchises,  and 
Dther  property.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  first 
oamed  was  represented  by  a  claim  against  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Com- 
pany for  cash  advances  made  on  account  of  purchase  of  equipment,  and  in  liquida- 
tion of  which  claim  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  has  received  and  now  holds  in  its 
treasury  obligations  representing  $518,500  of  its  first-mortgage  bonds,  in  addition  to 
2,420  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  which  were  transferred  and  delivered  to  Thomas  B. 
Atkins,  trustee,  in  liquidation  of  said  account,  to  be  held  by  him  as  trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company. 

Fifth.  That  the  liabilities  of  the  company  consist  of  the  amounts  still  due  under 
the  concessions  granted  to  the  company  of  the  $1,855,000  of  bonds  before  mentioned, 
the  said  bonds  being  due  to  the  assigneesof  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company 
for  work  and  labor  done  and  materials  furnished  in  the  execution  of  the  wTork  of 
constructing  the  interoceanic  canal,  and  of  cash  liabilities  outstanding  unpaid  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $200,000. 

Sixth.  That  the  assets  of  the  company  consist  of  its  unused  capital  stock,  of  the 
$518,500  first-mortgage  bonds  and  the  2,420  shares  of  capital  stock  received  in  liqui- 
dation as  aforesaid;  of  the  concessions,  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  which  it 
owns,  and  of  the  plant,  lands,  and  other  property  of  the  company  in  Central  America. 

Seventh.  Work  on  the  canal  has  not  been  resumed  for  the  reasons  given  in  our 
annual  report  of  1901,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"Article  55  of  the  concession  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  provides  that  any  misunderstanding  that  may  arise  between  the 
State  of  Nicaragua  and  the  company  shall  be  submitted  to  a  court  of  arbitrators.  A 
misunderstanding  having  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  articles  4,  5,  47,  and  48  the 
company,  through  its  general  agent  in  Nicaragua,  notified  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua on  the  5th  of  Octol>er,  1899,  that  it  desired  and  elected  to  have  the  questions 
at  issue  determined  by  said  board  of  arbitrators,  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
consented  thereto. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  message  of  December,  1899, 
said: 

"  'The  contract  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  of  Nicaragua,  was  declared  for- 
feited by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  on  the  10th  of  October  on  the  ground  of  non- 
fulfillment within  the  ten-years  term  stipulated  in  the  contract.  The  Maritime  Canal 
Company  has  lodged  a  protest  against  this  action,  alleging  rights  in  the  premises 
which  appear  worthy  of  consideration.  This  Government  expects  that  Nicaragua 
will  afford  the  protestants  a  full  and  fair  hearing  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.' 

"The  company  and  Nicaragua  appointed  arbitrators.  Nicaragua  objected  to  the 
appointees  of  the  company  on  the  grouiid  that  they  were  not  citizens  of  Nicaragua. 

"On  the  28th  of  December,  1899,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
advised  the  United  States  minister  to  Central  America  that  the  requirement  of  Nica- 
ragua that  the  appointees  of  the  company  should  be  citizens  of  Nicaragua  was  not 
according  to  the  contract,  and  instructed  him  to  use  his  good  ottices  in  support  of 
the  demands  of  the  company. 

"On  the  1st  of  February,  1900,  Nicaragua,  ignoring  the  appointments  made  by 
the  company,  instituted  proceedings  in  the  local  courts  of  that  country  to  compel  the 
company,  through  its  agent,  to  appoint  citizens  of  Nicaragua  as  arbitrators.  The 
general  agent  of  the  company  filed  a  protest  with  the  United  States  consul  at  Man- 
agua against  this  action,  and  appealed  to  him  for  protection.     The  judge  of  the 
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pecond  district  court  then  declared  the  concession  forfeited,  and  the  company  pro- 
testcd  against  thin  declaration,  which  protest  wan  rejected  by  Nicaragua. 

"The  (■ovcrnincnt  of  Nicaragua  is  understood  to  have  declared  the  concession  for- 
feited on  the  ground  that  the  company  had  failed  to  appoint  citizens  of  Nicaragua!* 
arbitrator*,  and  that  localise  of  such  failure  the  arbitration  had  gone  against  the 
company  by  default.  The  <  Government  of  Nicaragua  lias  since  unlawfully  seized  and 
confiscated  the  pro|»erty  and  plant  of  the  company  near  Grey  town,  against  which  act 
the  representative  of  the  company  has  protested  to  the  Unitetl  States  consul  at 
tirevtown. 

■ 

"On  the  23d  of  Octot>cr,  WOO.  the  company  protected  to  the  State  Department  of 
the  I  'nit4nl  States  against  them1  unjust  acts  of  the  <  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  tfked 
the  assistance  and  intervention  of  the  Government  of  the  Cnited  States  in  the  pro- 
tection of  its  projHMty  and  rights  against  these  unjust  arte  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.     *    *    * 

"The  Xicaraguau  Government  has  unlawfully  seized  and  confiscated  the  entire 
plant  and  projierty  of  the  company  in  Nicaragua,  but,  as  already  stated,  such  seizure 
and  confiscation  were  wholly  il legal  and  were  forced  measures,  which  this  company 
had  no  power  to  resist  or  control,  and  they  could  not  and  did  not  legally  divest  the 
Maritime  Canal  Coni|»any  of  Nicaragua  of  its  exclusive  and  vested  rights  of  property 
in  and  to  its  canal  route,  lands,  rights  of  way,  and  other  ]>ro|ierty  in  the  Repnblioof 
Nicaragua. 

"By  said  illegal  seizure  and  confiscation  the  company  has  been  deprived  of  the 
lawful  ])ossession  and  enjoyment  of  its  plant  and  property,  and  has  been  prevented 
from  prosecuting  the  work  of  construction,  but  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua  has  never  surrendered  or  abandoned  any  of  its  plant  or  projierty,  or  ite 
exclusive  rights  and  privileges  to  construct  a  ship  canal  acrons  the  territory  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  ownership  of  said  proj>erty,  rights,  ami  privileges  ifi  still  vested  in  the 
company. 

"A  gross  ami  violent  act  of  injustice,  therefore,  will  l>e  done  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  |>ennitted  to  ignore  and  disregard  the  vested 
rights  of  this  company  or  to  repudiate  the  same.  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua  does  not  cxjicet  the  United  States  to  determine  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  company  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  but  what  it  does  ask  is  that  the 
United  States  Oovernment  shall  require  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  shall  art 
in  good  faith  toward  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  and  that  it  shall  n«u 
arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  divest  the  corporation  of  rights  and  property  justly  acquired 
and  solemnly  guaranteed,  and  that  all  existing  differences  shall  l>e  sett  led  and  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Cardenas- Menocal  concession. 

**  No  declaration  of  forfeiture  of  said  concession  can  j>ossess  any  binding  force  unless 
pronounced  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  said  contract.  Therein  no  mode 
under  the  Cardciias-Mcnoeal  concession  of  settling  differences  arising  lietween  the 
Government  and  the  company  except  by  arbitration  in  the  manner  provided  form 
article  .V)  of  said  concession,  and  >iich  arbitration  having  l>cen  refused  to  the  company 
by  Nicaragua,  any  decrees  of  forfeiture  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  by  Nicaragua 
are  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  the  vested  rights  of  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua  still  Mirvivc  unimpaired  in  favor  of  this  corporation." 

In  order  that  the  position  of  this  company  may  at  this  time  In?  fully  understood  in 
relation  to  the  grave  and  international  questions  that  have  arisen,  in  which  are 
involved  tin*  right**  and  property  of  hundreds  of  honorable  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  company  has  caused  to  lie  annexed  to  this  report  the  protest  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  Department  of  State,  submitted  December  2,  1898,  marked  ** Exhibit 
A;"  also  the  further  protest  of  Scptcmlier  S,  1SW»,  marked  "Exhibits/'  and  the 
protest  of  Oct  olM»r  2:i,  11)00,  marked  "  Exhibit  C."  Attention  is  respect  fully  called 
to  each  of  these  proton,  which  are  hereby  renewed  and  in  all  respects  confirmed. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  has  caused  its 
corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  and  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  its  president 
this  14th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1902. 

The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 
By  Henry  E.  Howland,  President. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Henry  E.  Howland,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  president  of  the  said 

the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua;  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  annual 

report  and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and  that  the  same  is  in  all  respects  correct 

-and  true. 

Henry  E.  Howland. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  14th  day  of  November,  1902. 

[seal.]  Herbert  S.  Barnes, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 

-State  of  New  York,  county  of  New  York,  ss: 

On  the  14th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1902,  before  me  personally  came  Henry 
E.  Howland,  known  to  me  to  be  the  president  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua,  and  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  who,  being  by  me  duly 
sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  he  resided  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  in  the  city, 
-county,  and  State  of  New  York;  that  he  was  the  president  of  the  Maritime  Canal 
-Company  of  Nicaragua;  that  he  knew  the  corporate  seal  of  said  company;  that  the 
seal  affixed  to  the  foregoing  report  was  such  corporate  seal;  that  it  was  so  affixed  by 
-order  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company,  and  that  he  signed  his  name  thereto 
by  the  like  order  as  president  of  the  said  company. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  14th  day  of 
November,  1902. 

[seal.]  Herbert  S.  Barnes, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 

Annexed  to  this  report  when  filed  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  as  required  by 
law,  will  be  found  the  exhibits  referred  to  hereinabove. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Wa*h!vgton,  D.  C,  November  30,  1903. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  operations 
of  this  Department  during  the  past  year,  together  with  such  recom 
mendations  and  suggestions  as  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  will, 
if  carried  into  effect,  tend  to  the  betterment  of  the  service  and  more 
effectually  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government.  The  various 
diversified  interests  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  public  service 
committed  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  herein 
summarized  and  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  appended  reports  of  the 
heads  of  the  several  bureaus  and  offices. 

The  increase  in  the  public  business  requiring  consideration,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  has  continued  during  the 
past  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  branch  of  the  service — the 
Census  Office — was  by  law  transferred  on  July  1, 1903,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Through  hearty  cooperation,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  employees,  coupled  with  an  extension  of  the 
hours  of  labor  where  practicable,  the  work  has  been  expeditiously  han- 
dled and  may  be  regarded  as  well  in  hand.  The  accessions  to  the  force 
which  will  be  necessary  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  are  indicated  in 
the  Departmental  estimates  for  that  period,  which  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L., 
1009). 

Attention  has  heretofore  been  called  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  com- 
pensation fixed  by  law  for  the  services  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  chiefs  of  divisions  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  in 
igain  adverting  to  the  subject  1  have  to  suggest  the  early  readjust- 
ment by  Congress  of  these  salaries  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  17, 1902,  provision  was  made 
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for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  aril 
and  semiarid  lands  of  the  Western  States.  Thereafter  a  recbunatioi 
service  was  organized,  surveys  made,  and  various  projects  consider*! 
A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  diversion  works  in  tk 
Truckee  River,  Nevada,  and  also  of  a  canal  to  cany  waters  to  a  reser- 
voir on  the  Carson  River.  Investigations  in  connection  with  other 
projects  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  contracts  can  be  hi 
for  their  construction.  A  detailed  report  of  the  results  of  the  red* 
mation  work  as  herein  outlined  will  be  submitted  to  Congress, « 
required  by  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  above  mentioned. 

Two  additional  forest  reservations  have  been  established  and  two 
reserves  have  been  slightly  reduced  in  area*  The  management  of  these 
reservations  during  the  year  has  been  satisfactory.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, however,  as  hereinafter  indicated,  that  the  transfer  of  this  service 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  would  be  productive  of  better  admin- 
istrative results. 

Existing  laws  relating  to  the  public  lands  in  many  instances  do  not 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and 
remedial  legislation  in  the  cases  and  along  the  lines  as  suggested 
herein  should  be  enacted  by  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
In  my  last  annual  report  I  adverted  to  the  fact  that  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  27,  1903,  amending  the  act  of 
January  14,  1889  (25  Stat.,  042),  relating  to  the  sale  of  timber  on  the 
Chippewa  Indian  lands,  Minnesota,  1  stated  it  was  my  purpose  to 
solicit  bids  therefor  and  not  to  sell  the  land  at  public  auction.  This 
course  was  pursued.  The  first  sale  under  the  act  took  place  on  the  3d 
of  March,  i!»n:j.  at  (Yookston,  Minn.,  and  the  results  therefrom  were 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  apply  this  method  to 
all  sales  of  public  timber  made  hereafter  where  it  is  at  all  permissible 
under  existing  law. 

The  method  adopted  three  years  ago  (January,  1901)  for  the  leasing 
of  Osage  Indian  tribal  lands  for  grazing  purposes  (act  February  28, 
181*1,  see.  3,  2f>  Stat.  L.,  795)  upon  competitive  bids  after  public 
advertisement  inviting  sealed  proposals  was  attended  with  gratifying 
results;  two  years  ago  (January,  11K)2)  it  was  extended  to  the  agri- 
eultural  and  grazing  lands  of  the  Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche 
Indians,  witli  equally  if  not  more  satisfying  results  and  has  since  been 
applied  in  the  cases  of  other  Indians'  tribal  lands;  in  every  case  the 
revenue  was  greatly  increased  over  that  obtained  under  the  old 
method  of  indiscriminate  leasing  by  informal  or  noncompetitive  bids. 
This  method  will  )>e  continued  in  the  future  in  similar  cases,  and  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  enforced  in  the  Indian  Territory, 

The  rules  and  regulations  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
May  27, 1902,  to  govern  sales  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  known 
as  "inherited'-  lands,  which  have  brought  about  very  satisfactory 
results,  both  to  the  Department  and  the  heirs,  have  been  extended  to 
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the  cases  of  certain  living  Indians  whose  lands,  by  special  legislative 
enactment,  may  be  sold  for  their  benefit.  It  is  expected  that  greatly 
increased  prices  will  be  obtained  in  these  latter  cases  over  those 
formerly  realized. 

I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  valuable  aid  cheerfully  rendered  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Department  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  the  heads  of  the  various 
bureaus,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department,  and  the  chiefs  of  division 
of  the  Secretary's  office. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The  force  of  this  Office  is  occupied  in  greater  measure  with  the  con- 
sideration of  legal  problems  and  claims  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  public  lands  and  Indian  affairs,  and  in  lesser 
measure  with  the  disposition  of  matters  arising  under  the  pension, 
patent,  and  other  laws,  the  administration  of  which  is  committed  to 
this  Department. 

The  work  is  practically  up  to  date — that  is,  as  nearly  so  as  may  be 
and  allow  the  time  provided  by  the  rules  for  the  presentation  of  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  in  litigated  cases. 

The  matters  at  this  time  awaiting  consideration  and  action  are:  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office;  56  motions  for  review  of  decisions  hereto- 
fore rendered  on  such  appeals;  10  references  with  request  for  law 
opinions,  to  be  given  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  and  47  mis- 
cellaneous matters. 

The  matters  considered  and  disposed  of  during  the  last  year  are  as 
follows:  Twelve  hundred  decisions  receiving  the  approval  and  signa- 
ture of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office;  265  decisions  receiving  the 
approval  and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  motions 
for  review;  513  decisions,  regulations,  orders,  etc.,  receiving  the 
approval  and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  miscella- 
neous matters;  87  law  opinions  receiving  the  signature  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney -General  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  more  important  of  the  land  decisions  and  opinions  are,  as  a 
matter  of  ready  reference,  for  use  as  precedents,  published  in  book 
form  in  volumes  known  as  the  "Decisions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Relating  to  the  Public  Lands."  Decisions  of  this  character 
for  the  past  year  are  to  be  found  in  volume  31  of  said  Land  Decisions, 
already  out,  and  in  volume  32,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

In  addition  to  the  work  performed  immediately  in  office,  as  above 
outlined,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  and  his  assistants  have  also 
been  occupied  in  presenting  and  arguing  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cases,  in  whkk 
the  Government,  through  the  Interior  Department,  is  interested.  The 
number  of  such  cases  during  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  large, 
and  some  of  them  of  great  importance,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
questions  involved  and  of  the  fact  that  they  furnish  a  rule  of  action 
for  a  large  class  of  similar  cases.  Notably  among  these  are  Cherokee 
Nation  v.  Hitchcock  (187  U.  S.,  294);  United  States  v.  Rickert  (188 U. 
S.,  432);  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v.  Soderberg  (188  U.  S.,  526); 
Eirwan  v.  Murphy  (189  U.  S.,  35);  Phillips  v.  Ware  afad  Hitchcock 
(four  cases)  (189  U.  S.,  507),  and  Riverside  Oil  Co.  v.  Hitchcock  (190 
U.  S.,  316).  In  all  of  the  above  cases  the  contentions  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  sustained. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  the  cases  of 
Morris  v.  Hitchcock,  and  Humbird  et  al.  v.  Avery  et  al.  The  Hum- 
bird  case  was  recently  argued,  but  a  decision  has  not  yet  been  handed 
down.  Brief  and  argument  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  in  the 
Morris  case,  which  will  not  come  up  in  its  order  on  the  docket  for 
some  weeks. 

The  able  manner  in  which  the  very  difficult  public  business  intrusted 
to  this  office  has  t>een  dispatched  merits  the  highest  commendation, 
and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  so  state. 

LANDS. 

There  were  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903, 
public  lands  aggregating  22,824,299.65  acres,  classified  as  follows: 
Cash  sales,  3,073,890.99  acres;  miscellaneous  entries,  embracing  home- 
steads, land  war nints,  scrip  locations,  State  selections,  swamp  lands, rail- 
road and  wagon-road  selections,  Indian  allotments,  etc.,  19,577,031.10 
acres,  and  Indian  lands,  173,371.56  acres,  showing  an  increase  of 
3,335,76-1.35  acre*  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  disposals  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  cash  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  from  various  sources, 
including  disposal  of  public  land,  $10,557,618.66,  and  Indian  land, 
$3<>b,939.14;  from  depredations  on  public  lands,  (95,251.31;  from 
sales  of  timber  on  forest  reserves,  $31,966.24;  from  sales  of  Govern- 
ment property,  $849.82,  and  for  furnishing  copies  of  records  and  plats, 
$30,118.48;  aggregate,  $11,024,743.65,  an  increase  of  $4,762,816.47 
over  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  salaries  and  commis- 
sions of  registers  and  receivers,  incidental  expenses,  and  expenses  of 
depositing  public  moneys  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1903, 
were  $828,862.62,  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1902,  of  $10,364.02. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  received  from  the  van- 
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ous  local  land  offices,  gives,  by  States  and  Territories,  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  reserved,  as  well  as  the  unappropriated,  public  lands 
in  the  public  land  States  and  Territories  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year: 


L'tate  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory  . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Grand  total. 


Area  unappropriated  and  unreserved. 

Total. 


Surveyed. 


Acres. 
258, 420 

(«) 
11,691,038 

2,769,553 
29,456,676 
33,638,530 

1,179,197 
12, 376, 285 


1,047,831 

109,964 

365,065 

3,498,127 

112,720 

227,158 

18,244,326 

8,848,906 

30, 792, 220 

39,336,648 

8,749,864 


Unsurveyed. 


Acres. 


367,983,506 
35,312,783 


7,508,854 

4,288,086 

160,070 

29, 409, 495 


Acre*. 

258,420 

367,983,506 

47,003,821 

2,759,553 

36,965,530 

37,926,616 

1,339,267 

41,785,780 


Area  re- 
served. 


Acres. 

52,020 

M20.174 

20,169,837 

2,560 

19,718,027 

5,486,643 

19,259 

1,334,031 


65,018 
1,670,558 


39,641,337 


30,486,688 

14,435,711 

4,447,475 


3,091,333 
17, 182, 749 
10, 522, 553 
11,526,008 

4, 464, 185 

113,001 

34,543,998 


5,923,067 

382,601 

29,843,553 

5,021,007 


2,574,871 


284,136,356 


579,153,680 


1,047,831 

174,982 

365,066 

5,168,685 

112, 720 

227,158 

67,885,663 

8, 848, 906 

61,277,908 

53,772,359 

13,197,339 


19, 658, 880 


987,875 
1,468,434 

120, 696 
2,686,355 


3,091,333 
23,105,816 
10,905,154 
41,369,561 

9,486,192 

113,001 

37,118,869 


863,290,036 


17,384,134 

606,611 

6,983,409 

6,606,769 

3,325,490 


8,762,462 
12,801,800 
12,722,374 

6,187,645 

11,865,205 

432,524 

15,790,840 


169,284,043 


Area  appro- 
priated. 


Acres. 
82,347,480 

5,628,662 
30,781,667 
43,286,868 
22,984,901 
83,714,114 
10,173,629 
86,842,560 
22,950,400 


36,646,080 
60,347,014 
27,411,944 
36,333,440 
43,343,040 
29,572,400 
43,568,682 
18,323,803 
39,681,768 

3,075,328 
18,049,682 
28,387,251 
26,062,720 
17,920,605 
25,369,824 
25,578,872 

4,984,234 
21,396,483 
84,729,896 

9,528,671 


776,966,802 


a  The  unreserved  lands  in  Alaska  are  mostly  unsurveyed  and  unappropriated.  * 

*>So  far  as  estimated. 

Patents  issued. — There  were  54,365  patents  of  all  classes  issued 
during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  47,654  are  classed  as  agricultural, 
4,904  are  Indian  allotments,  1,104  are  mineral  patents,  200  coal  pat- 
ents, 276  private  land  claims,  187  railroad  patents,  and  40  swamp-land 
patents.  This  is  an  increase  of  6,663  over  the  agricultural  patents 
issued  during  the  preceding  year. 

Railroad  and  wagon-koad  land  patents. — During  the  fiscal  year 
there  have  been  certified  or  patented  on  account  of  railroad  and  wagon- 
road  grants  5,816,957.04  acres,  as  against  5,008,131.66  acres  last  year, 
an  increase  of  808,825.38  acres. 

Adjustments. — The  report  of   the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
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Land  Office  shows  that  material  progress  has  been  made  in  the  exam- 
inations necessary  to  the  adjustment  of  railroad  and  wagon-road  had 
grants,  including  the  administration  of  the  acts  of  July  1,  1898  (90 
Stat.  L.,  597-620),  March  2,  1899  (80  Stat.  L.,  994),  and  March  2, 
1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  950),  relating  to  grants  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
adjustment  of  these  grants  will  be  found  beginning  at  page  19  of  arid 
report. 

Swampland  patents,  school,  and  other  State  and  Tebbi- 
torial  lands. — Swamp  lands  in  place  were  patented  to  the  amount 
of  47,467.88  acres,  as  against  68,744.97  acres  patented  the  previous 
year,  being  a  decrease  of  21,277.09  acres.  But  there  were  reapproved 
and  also  patented,  in  addition  to  the  above,  2,862,280  acres,  covering 
the  Everglades  and  Mangrove  Swamp  of  Florida.  The  whole  amount 
patented  during  the  year  was,  therefore,  2,909,747.88  acres,  a  great 
increase  over  the  acreage  patented  during  the  previous  year.  No 
swamp-land  indemnity  patents  were  issued  during  the  year.  Indem- 
nity, school,  and  other  selections  were  made  and  certified  during  the 
year,  under  their  several  grants  to  the  various  States  and  Territories, 
to  the  amount  of  644,790.02  acres. 

State  desert-land  segregations. — By  section  4  of  the  act  of 
August  18,  1 894  (28  Stat.  L.,  372-422),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June 
11,  1890  (29  Stat.  L.,  413-434),  and  act  of  March  3,  1991  (31  Stat.  L., 
1133-1188),  provision  is  made  for  the  donation  to  each  of  the  desert- 
land  States  of  not  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  such  lands.  Under 
these  acts  lists  were  approved  as  follows: 


State. 


Idaho  

Oregon . . . 
Wyoming 


JiCTt$* 

11,882.45 
84,707.74 
14, 124.  W 


Reservoirs  for  the  purposes  of  stock  breeding  and  trans- 
portation.—Under  the  act  of  January  13,  1897  (29  Stat  L.,484),  the 
number  of  declaratory  statements  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  7,728.     There  were  received  during  the  year  1,383,  making 
the  total  requiring  action  9,111.     Of  this  number,  8,132  were  acted 
upon,  of  which  3,038  were  canceled  or  relinquished,  and  the  remainder, 
979,  were  found  to  be  in  proper  form  and  await  further  action  under 
the  law  by  the  declarants.     There  were,   accordingly,  pending  for 
action  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  4,073. 
Rights  of  way  for  railroads. — Under  the  act  of  March  8,  1875 
l8  Stat.  L. ,  482),  providing  for  rights  of  way  over  public  lands;  the 
of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  409),  providing  for  rights  of  way  in 
and  various  special  acts,  629  companies  have  filed  articles  of 
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incorporation  which  have  been  accepted,  31  of  which  were  accepted 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903.  Right  of  way  has  been 
approved  for  464  companies,  17  of  whom  received  their  first  approval 
during  the  same  period.  There  were  received  during  the  year  463 
maps  of  location  of  railroads,  which,  with  those  alread}7  pending,  made 
a  total  of  518  maps  on  hand  for  action  during  the  year.  Of  these,  120 
have  been  approved;  12,  not  requiring  approval,  have  been  filed;  2 
were  pending  before  the  Secretary,  and  265  were  otherwise  disposed 
of,  a  few  having  been  rejected  and  the  rest  returned  for  correction, 
leaving  119  awaiting  action  June  30,  1903. 

Rights  of  way  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. — Under  the 
provisions  of  sections  18  to  21,  inclusive,  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891 
(26  Stat.  L.,  1095),  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  11, 1898 
(30  Stat.  L.,  404),  the  right  of  way  has  been  approved  to  414  com- 
panies, individuals,  and  associations  of  individuals,  of  which  82 
received  their  first  approval  during  the  past  year.  There  have  been 
received  during  the  year  451  maps,  and  96  have  been  approved,  19 
have  been  filed  not  requiring  approval,  11  pending  before  the  Secre- 
tary, and  255  rejected  or  returned  for  correction. 

Under  the  act  of  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  790),  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  use  of  rights  of  way 
through  public  lands,  reservations,  or  national  parks  for  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  electrical  and  water  plants,  canals,  reservoirs,  etc., 
for  the  storage  and  conveyance  of  water,  and  all  beneficial  uses,  appli- 
cations have  been  approved  for  26  companies,  individuals,  and  associa- 
tions of  individuals.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  were  3 
maps  pending  in  the  General  Land  Office  July  1,  1902,  and  98  were 
received  during  the  year,  of  which  11  were  approved  and  57  otherwise 
disposed  of,  most  of  them  being  returned  for  correction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  tramroad  act  of  January  21,  1895  (28 
Stat.  L.,  635),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  11,  1898  (30  Stat.  L., 
404),  2  maps  were  received  during  the  year,  3  were  acted  on,  leaving 
2  waiting  action  June  30, 1903. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
again  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  remedial  legislation  relating 
to  the  existing  laws  for  granting  rights  of  way  for  the  various  pur- 
poses above  referred  to,  and  urges  the  passage  of  the  bill  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Department  on  April  4,  1902,  with  favorable 
recommendation.  The  following  extract  from  my  last  annual  report 
shows  the  position  of  the  Department  on  this  subject  and  the  action 
taken  upon  the  said  bill: 

In  my  report  of  last  year  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above-designated 
acts  constituted  a  group  of  statutes,  the  administration  of  which  has  been  the  source 
of  much  embarrassment  because  of  the  unnecessarily  large  number  of  acts  and  the 
confusing  amendments,  while  they  do  not,  after  all,  cover  the  whole  subject  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  failing  to  provide  for  certain  important  uses  of  right  of  way 
and  being  otherwise  too  limited  in  scope. 
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Attention  was  alno  called  to  the  neceamty  for  legislation  that  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  a  lapsed  right  of  way  for  railroads, 
canal?,  reservoirs,  etc.,  over  the  public  lands  and  reservations  of  the  United  States, 
after  notice  to  grantee. 

With  the  purpose  in  view  of  securing  legislation  along  the  lines  indicated,  the 
Department,  on  April  4,  11)02,  transmitted  to  Congress  such  a  bill  as  in  its  judgment 
would  meet  the  requirement*  of  the  case,  with  the  reoommendation  that  it  receive 
the  approval  of  Congress  and  tie  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  Senate  bills  3374  and 
3711,  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

On  June  4,  1902,  the  Committee  on  Claims  submitted  a  report  on  Senate  bill  3374, 
in  which  it  was  recommended  that  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out 
the  same  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "A  bill  providing  for  rights  of 
way  in  ami  through  public  lands,  reservations,  and  certain  national  parks,  and  for 
other  purposes, "  and  it  was  further  recommended  that  the  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  practically  the 
provisions  of  the  hill  transmitted  to  Congress  by  my  letter  of  April  4,  supra. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  proposed  legislation,  I  earnestly 
urge  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  3374,  as  amended. 

Public  surveys. — By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1908 
(32  Stat.  L.,  453),  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1908,  and  for 
other  purposes,  there  was  appropriated  "  for  surveys  and  resurveys 
of  public  lands  v  the  sum  of  $325,000,  of  which  amount  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  was  authorized  to  expend  as  much 
as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  examinations  in  the  field,  etc. 

The  sum  of  #75,000  was  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost  of  field  examina- 
tions, and  the  sum  of  #10,000  was  reserved  for  emergencies,  leaving 
#240,000  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  surveying  districts. 
The  apportionments  made  to  the  several  districts  were  as  follows: 

Alaska $5,000  |  Nevada $10,000 


Arizona •. 12, 000 

California 13,  000 

Colorado 6, 000 

Idaho 32,000 

Minnesota 10, 000 


New  Mexico 3,000 

North  Dakota 15,000 

Oregon 22,000 

Utah 15,000 

Washington 32,000 


Montana : 40,000  j  Wyoming 20,000 

Further  apportionments  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  several 
surveying  districts  from  the  fund  of  $1.0,000  held  in  reserve. 

There  were  accepted  during  the  fiscal  year,  after  examination  in  the 
field,  careful  comparison  of  the  surveying  returns,  and  inspection  of 
plats  and  field  notes,  surveys  covering  7,612,302  acres,  distributed  as 
follows: 
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State  or  Territory. 


Alaska 

Arizona  .. 
California 
Colorado  . 
Florida . . . 

Idaho 

Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Montana  . 
Nevada . . . 


Acres. 

3,107 

221.125 

165, 497 

249, 954 

2, 533 

446, 839 

150 

262, 499 

1,504,963 

479,054 


State  or  Territory. 


New  Mexico . 
North  Dakota 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington. . 
Wyoming 

Total... 


Acres. 


79,294 
1,159,486 
653,376 
888,301 
821,804 
330,447 
343,677 


7,612,302 


Alaskan  surveys.— By  the  act  of  March  3, 1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1097), 
the  rectangular  system  of  surveys  was  extended  to  the  district  of 
Alaska,  but  no  surveys  under  that  system  have  as  yet  been  executed 
in  that  district,  nor  has  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  principal 
meridian  and  several  parallels  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report 
been  executed,  the  successful  bidder  for  .the  work  having  failed  to 
enter  the  field.  Invitations  for  proposals  were  again  issued,  but  it  was 
found  that  no  competent  surveyor  would  undertake  the  task  at  the 
rates  per  mile  allowed  by  the  statute.  Thereupon  the  surveyor- 
general  was  authorized  to  invite  bids  for  the  execution  of  these  basic 
surveys  at  a  per  diem  rate.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  bids 
from  a  number  of  well-known  surveyors  were  received,  but  none  were 
acceptable  to  the  General  Land  Office,  owing  to  failure  to  limit  the 
liability.  The  surveyor-general  was  then  directed  to  notify  the 
bidders  to  amend  their  proposals  and  submit  new  bids.  It  is  believed 
that  by  another  season  the  survey  will  be  under  way.  Reports  from 
the  region  to  be  traversed  by  these  lines  indicate  a  country  which  will 
present  very  formidable  obstacles  to  rapid  progress  in  surveying. 

There  have  been  few  applications  for  surveys  in  Alaska  under  the 
act  of  March  3,  1891,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  14,  1898,  and 
nearly  all  the  surveys  executed  in  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  frag- 
mentary and  isolated  tracts  applied  for  under  the  said  act  of  May  14, 
1898,  which  extends  the  homestead  act  to  that  district. 

The  survey  of  mission  lands  has  been  in  preparation  and  applica- 
tions have  been  received  from  a  number  of  religious  societies  desig- 
nating the  lands  occupied  by  them.  Invitations  for  proposals  to 
execute  these  surveys  were  issued  June  30,  1903,  but  no  contracts  for 
the  surveys  have  yet  been  let. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  increased  the  appropriation  for  surveys 
and  resurveys  of  public  lands,  and  two-thirds  of  this  increase  ($50,000) 
was  set  apart  by  the  General  Land  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department,  for  surveys  in  Alaska.  Four-fifths  of  this  sum  will  be 
consumed,  it  is  estimated,  by  the  mission  surveys  alone. 

An  examiner  of  surveys  is  now  engaged  in  making  an  investigation 
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of  the  conditions  in  Alaska  respecting  all  classes  of  surveys,  including 
surveys  of  mission  lands.  His  report,  it  is  expected,  will  enable  the 
General  Land  Office  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  various  problems 
involved  in  the  survey  and  disposal  of  Alaska  lands. 

Bounty-land  business. — There  has  been  located  during  the  year, 
with  lnmnty-laiid  warrants,  about  28,100  acres  of  public  lands,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


Arkansas 20,  :*20 

Alabama 1,  280 

Arizona H>0 

California 720 

Louisiana 1 ,  (>80 

Michigan 160 


Mississippi 1,640 

Montana 160 

Minnesota 1, 960 

Oregon 80 


Total 28,160 


Summary  of  warrants. 


Act  of— 

1M7 

lHft) 

1M6J 

1.S/M 

Total 


i 

1    40  acres. 

1 

80  acres. 

120  acre*. 

160  acres. 

TotaL 

! 

i 

4 

10 

8 

1.M 

3,  MO 

40 

a* 

18 

l 

i 

l 

32 

46 

90 

22,520 

50 

46 

106 

2S,l« 

Dkprkdations  i :i»on  public  timber. — There  were  312  cases  of 
depredations  upon  public  timbered  lands  reported  during1  the  year, 
involving  timber  to  the  value  of  #022,099.1 1,  a  decrease  of  $770,907.72 
from  last  vear.  In  90  rases  recommendation  was  made  for  civil  suit, 
the  damages  involved  abrogating  #325,293.17.  Propositions  of  set- 
tlement to  flu-  number  of  104  were  accepted,  their  amounts  aggregat- 
ing **7,  PH.. ".'.».  Krom  sales  of  timber  cut  unlawfully  from  public 
lawU  tlnir  weir  received  $8,837.28;  from  compromises  under  section 
3I0!\  I'niled  States  Revised  Statutes,  $34,400. 29;  from  lines  imposed 
and  judgments  rendered,  #04,092.74;  making  a  total  of  $194,434.70 
accruing  to  the  Government  through  depredations  upon  public  lands. 

On  dune  30.  19()3,  there  were  pending  in  the  United  States  courts 
108  civil  suits  for  the  recovery  of  a  total  amount  of  $2,976,238.66,  the 
value  of  timber  alleged  to  have  been  taken  unlawfully  from  public 
lands,  and  310  criminal  prosecutions  for  cutting  or  removing  timber 
in  violation  of  law. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  trespass  cases  reported  last  year 
and  in  the  amount  involved  therein,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  the  time 
of  the  special  agents  has  been  taken  up  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
heretofore  in  investigating  alleged  fraudulent  entries.  It  seems  to  be 
true  also  that  fewer  depredations  are  committed,  timber  now  being 
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land  offices,  gives,  by  States  and  Territories,  an  approximate 
of  the  reserved,  as  well  as  the  unappropriated,  public  lands 
iblic  land  States  and  Territories  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year: 


or  Territory. 


Area  unappropriated  and  unreserved. 


Surveyed. 


tory 


a 


Acres. 
258,420 

(«) 
11,691,038 

2,769,653 
29,456,676 
33,638,530 

1, 179, 197 
12,376,285 


1,047,831 

109,964 

365,065 

3, 498, 127 

112,720 

227,158 

18,244,326 

8,848,906 

30,792,220 

39,336,648 

8, 749, 864 


Unsurveyed. 


Acres. 


367,983,506 
35,312,783 


7,508,854 

4,288,086 

160,070 

29,409,495 


Total. 


Area  re- 
served. 


Acres. 

258,420 

367,983,506 

47,003,821 

2,759,553 

36,965,630 

37,926,616 

1,339,267 

41,785,780 


Acres. 

62,020 

b 120, 174 

20,159,837 

2,560 

19,718,027 

5,486,643 

19,259 

1,334,031 


19,658,880 


65,018 
1,670,558 


39,641,337 


30,485,688 

14,435,711 

4, 447, 475 


3,091,333 
17, 182, 749 
10, 522, 553 
11,526,008 

4, 464, 185 

113,001 

34,543,998 


5, 923, 067 

382, G01 

29, 8-13, 553 

5,021,007 


2,574,871 


total. 


284, 136, 355       579, 153, 680 


1,047,831 

174,982 

365,065 

5,168,686 

112, 720 

227,158 

57,885,663 

8,848,906 

61,277,908 

53, 772, 359 

13,197,339 


987,875 
1,468,434 

120, 695 
2,686,355 


17,384,134 

606,611 

5,983,409 

6,606,759 

3,325,490 


3,091,333 
23,105,816 
10,905,154 
41,369,561 

9,485,192 

113,001 

37,118,869 


863. 290, 035 


3,762,462 
12,801,800 
12,722,374 

6, 187, 645 

11,865,205 

432, 524 

15, 790, 840 


169,284,043 


Area  appro- 
priated. 


Acres. 
82,347,480 

5,628,662 
30,781,667 
43,286,868 
22,984,901 
83,714,114 
10,173,629 
36,842,660 
22,950,400 


36,646,080 
60,847,014 
27,4U,944 
36,383,440 
43,343,040 
29,572,400 
43,668,682 
18,323,803 
39,681,763 

3,075,328 
18,049,682 
28,387,251 
26,062,720 
17,920,605 
25,369,824 
25,578,872 

4,984,234 
21,396,483 
34,729,396 

9,523,671 


776,965,802 


The  unreserved  lands  in  Alaska  are  mostly  unsurveyed  und  unappropriated. 
So  far  as  estimated. 

T8  issued. — There  were  54,305  patents  of  all  classes  issued 
be  year.  Of  this  number,  47,654  are  classed  as  agricultural, 
5  Indian  allotments,  1,104  are  mineral  patents,  200  coal  pat- 
private  land  claims,  187  railroad  patents,  and  40  swamp-land 
This  is  an  increase  of  6,663  over  the  agricultural  patents 
iring  the  preceding  year. 

dad  and  w agon-road  land  rATENTS. — During  the  fiscal  year 
re  been  certified  or  patented  on  account  of  railroad  and  wagon- 
nts  5,816,957.04  acres,  as  against  5,008,131.66  acres  last  year, 
ise  of  808,825.38  acres. 
tments. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner  oi  \\\a  <a«fcer& 
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The  allotment*  in  the  State  of  Nevada  are  now  being  examined Ifl 
agents  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  of  the  Office  of  Indian  AfiuL 
Other  district**  will  be  taken  up  as  fast  as  practicable.     Those 
which  are  not  of  a  character  subject  to  allotment  will  be  restored  to 
the  public  domain,  and  an  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  adjust  tin 
allotments  in  a  way  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Indim 
and  to  the  public  generally. 

Soldiers'  additional  homestead  entry  frauds. — Fourteen  m- 
victions  have  l>een  secured  during  the  year  for  frauds  committed  ■ 
connection  with  soldiers'  additional  assignments.  The  m>™« 
penalties  inflicted  were  imprisonment  for  seven  years  and  a  fine  of 
$1,4<)0.  A  great  reduction  is  noticeable  in  the  percentage  of  frudi- 
lent  cases  of  soldiers9  additional  homestead  locations. 

Alleged  frauds  and  irregularities  undkr  the  public  Lisa 
laws. — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  indicted  and  arrested  k 
the  State  of  Oregon,  charged  with  forgery  and  conspiracy  to  defnnd 
the  Government,  a  United  States  commissioner  and  three  others,  tb 
first  being  a  woman.  The  United  States  commissioner  has  been  re- 
moved from  her  office,  and  all  are  awaiting  trial  by  the  court. 

It  is  alleged  that  several  hundred  entries  and  final  proofs  were  msdft 
before  this  commissioner  under  the  act  of  March  11, 1903  (32  Stat  L, 
790),  all  of  which  have  l>een  or  are  l>eing  examined  by  officers  of  thk 
Department,  The  methods  pursued  by  these  parties  are  alleged  to 
have  }>een  substantiallv  as  follows: 

Forged  entry  papers  of  fictitious  entrymen,  alleged  to  hare  been 
executed  he  fore  the  United  States  commissioner,  alleging  settlement 
on  a  tract  of  land  within  the  limits  of  a  forest  reserve  prior  to  the 
creation  of  such  reserve,  would  be  transmitted  to  the  local  land  office. 
Within  a  month  thereafter,  prolmbly,  final  proof  notices  on  said  entry 
would  issue,  and  after  the  period  of  publication  required,  forged  proofs, 
alleged  to  have  been  executed  l>efore  this  commissioner,  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  local  land  office,  where,  everything  on  the  face  of  the 
papers  being  regular,  they  would  be  forwarded  by  the  register  and 
receiver  to  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  where,  no  intimation 
of  fraud  appearing,  the  proof  was  approved  and  patent  on  the  entry 
issued.  Thereafter,  forged  deeds  alleged  to  have  been  executed  by 
the  fictitious  entrymen  before  this  commissioner  or  a  notary  pub- 
lic, conveying  the  land  to  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  would 
be  duly  filed  for  record,  and  thereafter  the  land  would  be  transferred 
by  one  of  said  parties  to  some  other  person,  or  else  made  a  basis  for 
a  lieu  selection  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897. 

Suits  have  l>een  brought  in  a  number  of  instances  in  the  Federal 
courts  to  vacate  patents  and  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  the  lands 
acquired  by  these  alleged  fictitious  entrymen. 

The  labor  involved  in  obtaining  the  evidence  of  these  forgeries  and 
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«5onspiracies  and  in  presenting  the  same  to  the  Federal  grand  jury  has 

covered  a  period  of  many  months  and  has  occupied  almost  the  entire 

4ime  of  one  of  the  most  competent  inspectors  of  this  Department,  who 

has  received  invaluable  cooperation  from  the  United  States  attorney 

_for  Oregon.     It  is  believed  that  the  outcome  of  the  matter  will  go  far 

toward  putting  an  end  in  that  section  to  the  fraudulent  practices  that 

seem  to  have  heretofore  been  much  in  vogue  in  securing  title  to  public 

lands. 

Information  has  also  been  received  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  the  conviction,  by  the  Federal  court  in  the  northern  district  of 
California,  of  three  persons  for  subornation  of  perjury  in  connection 
with  the  entry  of  land  under  the  timber  and  stone  act. 

These  convictions,  it  is  alleged,  are  the  first  of  their  kind  for  fifteen 
years  in  that  section,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  have  a  wholesome 
~  moral  effect  toward  stopping  the  fraudulent  transactions  of  this  char- 
acter. At  any  rate,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  pursue 
with  unflagging  zeal,  until  justice  is  meted  out  to  them,  all  persons 
shown  to  have  committed  frauds  against  the  Government  by  unlaw- 
fully acquiring  any  portion  of  the  public  domain. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  information  reached  the  Department  which 
strongly  indicated  that  frauds  of  a  serious  nature  had  been  and  were 
being  perpetrated  against  the  Government  under  what  is  known  as 
the  forest  reserve  lieu  land  act  of  June  4,  1897,  by  a  combination  of 
land  speculators  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  information  and  indicated 
frauds  were  of  so  grave  a  character  that  1  at  once  directed  a  thorough 
investigation  to  be  made.  This  investigation  was  commenced  last 
January,  and  has  been  conducted  by  those  having  charge  of  the  actual 
-work  with  great  care  and  with  all  possible  expedition  consistent  with 
thoroughness.  The  investigation  has  proceeded  step  by  step,  without 
intermission,  under  my  personal  direction,  and  every  clew  to  wrong- 
doing has  been  quietly  followed  to  its  source,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
the  confident  belief  of  those  in  charge  of  the  inquiry  that  the  guilty 
parties  will  be  apprehended  and  speedily  brought  to  justice. 

It  has  been  my  determination  from  the  beginning  that  the  matter 
should  be  probed  to  the  bottom  regardless  of  the  apparent  influential 
character  of  some  of  the  men  involved,  and  the  inquiry  has  been  con- 
ducted throughout  along  these  lines.  The  work  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  the  whole  matter  will  at  an  early  date  be  in  shape  for 
definite  and  appropriate  action  against  the  offenders. 

While  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  lands  are  involved 
in  the  illegal  transactions  brought  to  light,  the  number  of  acres  to 
which  patents  have  been  obtained  by  the  perpetrators  of  the  frauds  is 
comparatively  small.  It  is  proper  to  say  also  that  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  matter  which  have  recently  appeared  in  news- 
papers, both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  are  more  or  less  exaggerated 
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Attention  was  also  called  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  that  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  a  lapsed  right  of  way  for  railroads, 
canals,  reservoirs,  etc.,  over  the  public  lands  and  reservations  of  the  United  States, 
after  notice  to  grantee. 

With  the  purpose  in  view  of  securing  legislation  along  the  lines  indicated,  the 
Department,  on  April  4,  1902,  transmitted  to  Congress  such  a  bill  as  in  its  judgment 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  receive 
the  approval  of  Congress  and  be  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  Senate  bills  3374  and 
3711,  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

On  June  4,  1902,  the  Committee  on  Claims  submitted  a  report  on  Senate  bill  3374, 
in  which  it  was  recommended  that  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  oat 
the  same  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "  A  bill  providing  for  rights  of 
way  in  and  through  public  lands,  reservations,  and  certain  national  parks,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  and  it  was  further  recommended  that  the  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  practically  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  transmitted  to  Congress  by  my  letter  of  April  4,  supra. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  proposed  legislation,  I  earnestly 
urge  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  3374,  as  amended. 

Public  surveys. — By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1902 
(32  Stat.  L.,  453),  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  and  for 
other  purposes,  there  was  appropriated  "for  surveys  and  resurveys 
of  public  lands  "  the  sum  of  $325,000,  of  which  amount  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  was  authorized  to  expend  as  much 
as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  examinations  in  the  field,  etc. 

The  sum  of  $75,000  was  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost  of  field  examina- 
tions, and  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  reserved  for  emergencies,  leaving 
$240,000  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  surveying  districts. 
The  apportionments  made  to  the  several  districts  were  as  follows: 


Alaska $5, 000 

Arizona \ 12,  000 

California 13,  000 

Colorado 6, 000 

Idaho 32,  000 

Minnesota 10, 000 

Montana 40,000 


Nevada $10,000 

New  Mexico 8, 000 

North  Dakota 15,000 

Oregon 22,000 

Utah 15,000 

Washington 32,000 

Wyoming 20,000 


Further  apportionments  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  several 
surveying  districts  from  the  fund  of  $10,000  held  in  reserve. 

There  were  accepted  during  the  fiscal  year,  after  examination  in  the 
field,  careful  comparison  of  the  surveying  returns,  and  inspection  of 
plats  and  field  notes,  surveys  covering  7,612,302  acres,  distributed  as 
follows: 
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State  or  Territory. 


a. 

tia  .. 
rnia 
ido  . 
la... 

> 

iana 
esota 
ana  . 
da... 


Acre*. 

3,107 

221,125 

165, 497 

249,954 

2,533 

446,839 

150 

262,499 

1,604,963 

479,054 


State  or  Territory. 


New  Mexico . 
North  Dakota 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington.. 
Wyoming 

Total... 


Acres. 


79,294 
1,159,486 
653,376 
888,301 
821,804 
330,447 
343,577 


7,612,302 


lLaskan  surveys.— By  the  act  of  March  3, 1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1097), 
rectangular  system  of  surveys  was  extended  to  the  district  of 
ska,  but  no  surveys  under  that  system  have  as  yet  been  executed 
that  district,  nor  has  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  principal 
idian  and  several  parallels  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report 
n  executed,  the  successful  bidder  for  .the  work  having  failed  to 
er  the  field.  Invitations  for  proposals  were  again  issued,  but  it  was 
nd  that  no  competent  surveyor  would  undertake  the  task  at  the 
js  per  mile  allowed  by  the  statute.  Thereupon  the  surveyor- 
eral  was  authorized  to  invite  bids  for  the  execution  of  these  basic 
veys  at  a  per  diem  rate.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  bids 
u  a  number  of  well-known  surveyors  were  received,  but  none  were 
iptable  to  the  General  Land  Office,  owing  to  failure  to  limit  the 
ility.  The  surveyor-general  was  then  directed  to  notify  the 
iers  to  amend  their  proposals  and  submit  new  bids.  It  is  believed 
i  by  another  season  the  survey  will  be  under  way.  Reports  from 
region  to  be  traversed  by  these  lines  indicate  a  country  which  will 
sent  very  formidable  obstacles  to  rapid  progress  in  surveying, 
here  have  been  few  applications  for  surveys  in  Alaska  under  the 
of  March  3,  1891,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  14,  1898,  and 
:ly  all  the  surveys  executed  in  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  f rag- 
itary  and  isolated  tracts  applied  for  under  the  said  act  of  May  14, 
3,  which  extends  the  homestead  act  to  that  district, 
he  survey  of  mission  lands  has  been  in  preparation  and  applica- 
s  have  been  received  from  a  number  of  religious  societies  desig- 
ng  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  Invitations  for  proposals  to 
cute  these  surveys  were  issued  June  30,  1903,  but  no  contracts  for 
surveys  have  jTet  been  let. 

ongress  at  its  last  session  increased  the  appropriation  for  surveys 
resurveys  of  public  lands,  and  two-thirds  of  this  increase  ($50,000) 
set  apart  by  the  General  Land  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the 
>artment,  for  surveys  in  Alaska.  Four-fifths  of  this  sum  will  be 
sumed,  it  is  estimated,  by  the  mission  surveys  alone, 
n  examiner  of  surveys  is  now  engaged  in  making  arv\\w^\»\^Ka^ 
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and  others  arc  more  NiirmiscM.  The  statements  widely  circulated  to 
the  effect  that  five  United  States  Senators  and  a  large  number  of 
Representatives  were  implicated,  and  that  the  lands  involved  would 
reach  in  value  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  are  without  foundation  in 
fact.  It  can  l>c  positively  stated  that  they  did  not  originate  in  this 
Department.  The  details  and  results  of  the  investigation  are  known 
only  to  a  few,  and  sensational  stories  based  upon  statements  which 
have  heretofore  appeared  in  the  press  must  be  received  with  due 
allowance. 

At  the  proper  time  a  full  statement  will  be  made  covering  the  results 
of  the  entire  investigation,  and  the  whole  matter  will  be  given  to  the 
public;  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  that  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  facts  should  l>e  given  at  the  present  time. 

The  work  of  the  investigation  has  l>een  conducted  by  Arthur  B. 
Pugh,  assistant  attorney  in  this  Department,  and  William  J.  Bums, 
of  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  Mr.  Burns  was 
called  into  the  case  last  May,  and  since  that  time  has  had  entire  charge 
of  the  Secret  Service  features  of  the  work,  while  Mr.  Pugh  has  attended 
to  its  legal  phases.  I  am  highly  gratified  with  the  efficient  service* 
rendered  bv  these  officers  in  this  matter. 

Timber  on  unkeseuved  public  ijinds,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
timber  and  stone  act.  In  my  last  annual  report,  in  discussing  the 
condition  of  the  public  land  laws,  1  stated  that — 

Fur  several  years  this  Department  has  been  urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
regulate  the  sale  and  use  of  timlier  on  the  unappropriated  and  unreserved  public 
lands.  The  experience  of  this  Department  lias  been  that  the  act  of  June  3,  1878, 
which  authorizes  residents  of  certain  States  and  Territories  therein  named  to  cut  and 
remove  for  building,  agricultural,  mining,  and  other  domestic  purposes  any  timlier 
growing  on  mineral  lands,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1S91  (26  Stat.  L.f  1093),  as  extended  by  the  art* 
of  February  13,  1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  444) ,  and  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.f  1436),  author- 
izing the  residents  of  the  States  and  Territories  therein  named  to  take  timber  from 
nonmineral  public  lands  in  such  States  and  Territories  for  use  therein  for  agricul- 
tural, mining,  manufacturing,  or  domestic  purposes,  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  act  of  June  Sf  1878  (20  St<it.  L., 
89),  known  as  tin:  timber  and  stone  act,  will,  if  mtt  repnded  or  radically  amended,  rtsult 
ultimately  in  the  complete  dentnuiion  of  the  timher  on  the  unappropriated  and  unre*TrM 
public  lands. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  timbered  lands 
are  l>eing  denuded  of  their  timber  under  the  acts  al>ove  mentioned,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  under  the  timber  and  stone  act  for  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of  title  to 
public  timl)ored  lands  at  the  uniform  price  of  $2.50  per  acre  when  they  are  in  many 
instances  worth  forty  times  that,  has  been  heretofore  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  my 
annual  report*  and  those  of  my  predecessors. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  an  undesirable  system  of  disposing  of  the  public 
timt>er  and  the  public  timbered  lands,  I,  on  March  2,  1900,  transmitted  to  both 
branches  of  Congress  a  bill  embodying  the  views  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  this  Department  on  this  subject. 

Said  bill  was  subsequently  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House,  respectively,  but 
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wati  never  enacted  into  law,  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1901,  I  again  urged  the 
passage  of  paid  proposed  legislation,  with  an  amendment  thereto  recommended  by 
the  Acting  Attorney-General. 

Repeating  my  efforts  along  that  line,  on  February  8,  1902,  I  transmitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
on  H.  R.  4371,  "  To  authorize  and  regulate  the  sale  and  use  of  timber  on  the  unap- 
propriated and  unreserved  public  lands,  and  prevent  depredations  thereon,"  and 
recommended  certain  amendments  thereto.  Said  bill  is  almost  identical  with  that 
recommended  by  me  on  March  2,  1900.  The  need  of  the  passage  of  such  an  act  is  so 
imperative  that  I  earnestly  recommend  thai  the  pending  bill,  H.  R.  437 i,  with  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  this  Department,  be  enacted  into  law  ai  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  provisions  of  said  bill  deal  with  every  possible  interest  that  could  be  affected 
by  a  measure  of  that  character.  Its  terms  are  fair  and  equitable  and  meet  every 
reasonable  demand  that  could  be  made  by  those  requiring  the  use  of  timber  from 
the  unappropriated  public  timbered  lands.  A  copy  of  said  bill,  with  the  amend- 
ments recommended  by  this  Department,  will  be  found  at  page  199  of  the  Appendix 
to  this  report,  marked  "Exhibit  A." 

In  this  connection  and  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  above  recommendation, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  from  one  public  land  State  alone  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1902,  show  that  the  number  of  timber  and  stone  entries 
was  331  during  that  quarter,  embracing  48,585.50  acres;  that  during  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30,  1902,  the  numfcer  of  entries  had  increased  to  1,183,  embracing 
181,052.02  acres,  an  increase  during  the  last  over  the  preceding  quarter  of  852  entries 
and  132,466.52  acres,  and  in  another  State  during  the  same  period  there  was  an 
increase  of  294  entries  and  45,086.28  acres. 

Should  this  rate  of  entry  continue  during  the  entire  year  in  that  one  State  it  would 
mean  the  acquisition,  in  round  numbers,  of  600,000  acres  of  timber  lands  under  the 
timber  and  stone  act,  and  if  the  same  activity  in  that  class  of  entries  were  extended 
to  the  other  public-land  States,  then  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  practically 
every  acre  of  unappropriated  public  timbered  lands  would  have  been  absorbed  and 
the  successful  operation  of  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17  last  rendered  doubtful,  if 
its  failure  be  not  absolutely  assured,  for  the  reservation  of  public  timbered  lands  that 
must  of  necessity  be  made  to  assist  in  conserving  the  waters  to  be  impounded  by  the 
irrigation  systems  to  be  established  under  that  act,  will  be  defeated  or  made  so 
expensive  by  the  purchase  of  said  lands  from  private  owners  as  to  greatly  delay  the 
completion  of  the  irrigation  systems  contemplated  by  that  act. 

The  reports  of  the  special  agents  of  this  Department  in  the  field  show  that  at  some 
of  the  local  land  offices  carloads  of  entrymen  arrive  at  a  time,  every  one  of  whom 
makes  entry  under  the  timber  and  stone  act.  The  cost  of  160  acres  of  land  under 
that  act,  and  the  accompanying  commissions,  is  $415.  As  many  as  five  members  of 
a  family,  who,  it  can  be  readily  shown,  never  had  $2,075  in  their  lives,  walk  up 
cheerfully  and  pay  the  price  of  the  land  and  the  commissions.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  l>e  drawn,  and  that  is  that  where  a  whole  car- 
load of  such  people  make  entry  under  that  act,  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  the 
cash  to  exploit  it  must  have  originated  in  tome  source  other  than  themselves. 

In  all  such  cases  a  rigid  inquiry  will  be  instituted  to  determine  the  bona  fides  of 
the  entry,  and  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  entry  was  not  made  in  good  faith,  but  in 
the  interest  of  some  person  or  persons  other  than  the  entryman,  the  entry  will  be 
promptly  canceled  and  proper  criminal  proceedings  instituted  against  the  entrymen. 

Another  method  resorted  to  by  unscrupulous  speculators  to  obtain  timber  upon 
the  unreserved  timbered  lands,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Department  has  been 
called  by  its  special  agents,  is  the  location  of  so-called  mining  claims  under  the  placer- 
inining  laws.  Quite  a  number  of  such  claims  have  been  located  in  fine  bodies  of 
timber  in  a  number  of  the  Western  States.     So  far  as  the  records  of  the  Land  Depart- 
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ment  show,  these  lands  are  unappropriated  public  lands,  and  there  is  nothing  to  «fl 
the  Department's  attention  to  them,  and  it  would  never  know  of  these  location 
unless  reported  by  a  special  agent  or  the  locator  should  apply  for  a  patent. 
ing  the  land  to  l>e  really  mineral,  so  long  as  the  locator  doea  the  ■n«Mi 
work  required  by  law  he  will  be  entitled  to  maintain  possession  of  the  tract  embraced 
in  his  mineral  location.  If  it  be  made  for  speculative  purposes  only,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  timber  within  the  limits  of  the  location,  the  only  wy 
by  which  the  Government  can  reach  him  will  be  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
character  of  the  land  upon  which  the  location  is  made,  and  if,  after  such  irrrnitigi 
tion,  it  be  determined  that  the  land  is  not  mineral  in  character  and  that  the  location 
is  made  for  npeculative  purposes,  to  arrest  the  locator  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  cot  the 
timber.  The  only  defense  he  can  make  will  be  to  show  that  the  land  is  mineral  n 
character  and  that  he  is  cutting  the  timber  to  develop  his  claim  as  allowed  by  kv. 
Should  he  fail  in  that,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  neen  that  the  duty  of  protecting  the  public  domain 
from  the  inroad**  of  those  who  seek  to  despoil  it  is  an  onerous  one,  and  is  a  mat- 
ter that  nhould  receive  the  earlv  and  careful  consideration  of  the 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1902,  there  were  4,023  entries 
under  the  timber  and  stone  act,  embracing  545,258.98  acres,  while 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  12,249  such  entries,  embracing 
1,765,222.43  acres,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  8,237  entries 
and  1,219,908.45  acres.  The  increase  in  the  activity  of  this  class  of 
entries  affords  food  for  serious  reflection. 

In  the  fall  of  1902  reports  of  irregularities  in  the  making  of  entries 
under  this  act,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were  so  numerous  and  persistent, 
that  on  November  IS  of  that  year  I  directed  the  Commissioner  of  tbe 
General  Land  Office  to  suspend  action  on  all  entries  made  under  said 
act  in  the  La  Grande,  Lake  View,  Oregon  City,  and  The  Dalles  land 
offices  in  Oregon,  the  Eureka,  Redding,  and  Sacramento  offices  in 
California,  and  the  Seattle  and  Vancouver  offices  in  Washington, 
until  proper  investigation  thereof  could  be  made  and  their  bona  fides 
determined. 

The  reports  of  special  agents  detailed  for  that  work  are  now  being 
received  by  the  General  Land  Office  and  this  Department,  and  such 
action  taken  thereon  as  the  facts  appear  to  warrant.  Where  the 
entries  are  shown  to  be  l>ona  fide  in  character,  and  covered  by  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  act,  thejr  are  promptly  passed  to  patent 
When*  it  appears  that  they  have  been  made  for  speculative  purposes 
or  in  the  interests  of  some  person  or  persons  other  than  the  entrymen, 
a  hearing  is  ordered  under  the  departmental  circular  of  August  18, 
1889  (29  L.  I).,  141),  and  the  entrymen  cited  to  show  cause  why  the 
entry  should  not  be  canceled. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  care  exercised  by  this  Department  to 
protect  the  public  timbered  lands  from  unlawful  acquisition  under 
this  act,  the  entries  thereunder  have,  nevertheless,  as  stated,  increased 
vastlv  in  number. 

The  act,  when  legitimately  observed  and  followed,  affords  such 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  by  individuals  and  corporations  of  vast 
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bodies  of  the  public  timbered  lands,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
menaces  on  the  statute  books  to-day  against  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Government  to  preserve  the  remaining  public  lands  for  homes  for 
actual  settlers. 

Further  experience  in  the  administration  of  this  law  confirms  the 
opinion  heretofore  expressed  as  to  the  necessity  for  remedial  legislation 
and  causes  me  to  renew  with  earnestness  the  recommendations  above 
mentioned  on  this  subject. 

The  commutation  clause  of  the  homestead  law\ — The  com- 
mutation clause  of  the  homestead  law  does  not  present  the  same 
serious  objections  as  the  law  above  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  the 
timber  and  stone  act  requires  no  residence  whatever  on  the  land;  this 
does,  but  the  brevity  of  the  residence  required  does  not  tend  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  homestead  law, 
namely,  the  acquisition  of  homes  and  the  building  up  of  communities, 
but  tends  rather  to  encourage  speculation  in  the  public  lands  under 
cover  of  that  law.  After  fourteen  months'  residence  and  cultivation 
and  the  payment  for  his  land,  the  entryman  is  entitled  to  his  patent, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the  community,  abandon  his  homestead,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  unimproved  for  years — an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  the  community  in  which  it  may  be  located. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  his  report  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  home- 
steader who  has  settled  upon  a  tract  of  public  land  with  the  bona  fide 
intention  of  making  it  his  actual  and  permanent  home  finds  it  neces- 
sanr  to  abandon  it  before  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
his  settlement,  and  he  recommends,  for  reasons  stated,  the  repeal  of 
the  timber  and  stone  act  and  the  commutation  clause  of  the  home- 
ntead  act. 

The  desert-land  act. — This  act,  unless  amended  as  recommended 
by  the  Commissioner  in  his  report,  by  eliminating  from  said  act  the 
provision  that  permits  the  assignment  of  entries  before  final  proof, 
should  be  repealed. 

The  right  of  assignment  as  shown  by  the  Commissioner  in  his  report 
is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  public  land 
laws,  that  entries  should  be  made  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
entrymen  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person,  and  practically 
abrogates  the  restriction  of  the  act  limiting  one  person  to  one  entry  in 
a  compact  form,  the  actual  limitation  being  320  acres,  which  might 
embrace  a  number  of  noncontiguous  tracts  taken  by  assignment. 

Without  being  so  amended  the  law  bears  on  its  face  its  own  con- 
demnation in  the  facility  it  affords  for  the  acquisition  by  individuals, 
associations,  and  corporations,  of  vast  bodies  of  the  public  domain, 
and  is  another  menace  to  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Government  of 
preserving  the  remaining  public  lands  for  homes  for  actual  Settlers. 

int  1903 2 
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Unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands. — In  my  last  annual  report, 
beginning  at  jaige  11  thereof,  I  net  forth  at  length  and  in  detail  the 
difficulties  with  which  this  Department  lias  to  contend  in  its  efforts  to 
prevent  the  unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands  by  that  class  that  seeks 
to  occupy  them  for  grazing  purposes. 

Without  a  repetition  of  the  matters  set  forth  in  that  report,  the 
summary  showed  153  cases  of  unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands 
embracing  :*,952,S44  acres,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending"  June  30,  19Ui 
Of  that  numlier,  9  inclosures,  embracing  24,564  acres,  were  removed, 
and  144  cases,  embracing  8,928,280  acres,  were  reported  as  in  process 
of  removal  or  as  having  l>cen  laid  before  the  United  States  attorneys 
of  the  various  States  and  Territories  for  action  under  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1885  (28  Stat.  L.,  821).  The  vigorous  policy  pursued  by 
the  Department  during  the  ]>ast  year  has  resulted  in  the  diminution  of 
the  numlicr  of  cases  rc]>ortcd  and  of  the  acreage  embraced  within 
such  unlawful  inclosures,  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  during 
the  year,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  General  Land  Office,  being 
135,  embracing  2,(505.390  acres.  Seventy-nine  of  these  fences,  inclos- 
ing 1,1*75,450  acres,  have  !>een  reported  removed,  in  compliance  with 
notices  given  by  special  agents.  Proceedings  are  pending  to  compel 
the  removal  of  5<>,  inclosing  (129,940  acres. 

It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  the  reported  cases  include  all 
of  the  inclosures  maintained  in  violation  of  law.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  others  to  which  the  insufficient  force  of  special  agents  with 
their  multitude  of  other  duties  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  atten- 
tion. The  trespassers,  however,  are  lwginning  to  show  a  gratifying 
disposition  to  remove  their  fences  without  compelling  the  Department 
to  resort  to  the  courts.  The  Department  is  active  in  preventing  or 
removing  the  unlawful  inclosure  of  public  lands,  and  has  instructed 
its  special  agents  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  United  States  attorneys 
having  charge  of  anv  of  these  cases. 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Justice,  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  Department,  directed  the  United  States  attorney  for  New 
Mexico  to  institute  proceedings  under  the  act  of  February  25,  1885 
(supra),  against  the  San  Vincente  Cattle  Company,  of  that  Territory, 
to  secure  the  removal  of  its  unlawful  inclosure,  embracing  9,080  acres. 
The  Acting  Attorney -General,  in  a  letter  dated  November  10,  1903, 
informs  me  that  this  suit  was  filed  September  29,  1902;  that  in  April. 
1908,  a  special  agent  of  the  General  Land  Office,  having  investigated 
the  fences,  furnished  his  own  and  several  other  affidavits  to  tho  effect 
that  the  fences  had  been  removed.  A  judgment  of  dismissal  of  the 
case  was  entered  at  the  April  term  of  court,  with  costs  against  the 
defendant  company. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  eases  of  this  character  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  during  the  past  year  was  that  of  the  West 
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End  Ranch,  in  Cheyenne  County,  Kans.,  owned  b}r  the  Dewey  Cattle 
Company  and  managed  by  Chauncy  Dewey,  the  latter  being  a  son  of 
C.  P.  Dewey,  said  to  be  the  principal  stockholder  in  the  Dewey  Cattle 
Company.  Within  the  past  three  years  02  miles  of  fence  have  been 
erected  by  said  company  in  townships  4  and  5  south,  ranges  35,  36, 
and  37  west,  which,  connecting  with  18  miles  of  fence  owned  by  others, 
nmkes  a  total  length  of  80  miles.  This  fence  inclosed  an  area,  all  told, 
of  51,040  acres,  of  which  3,240  acres  are  State  lands,  1,200  are  embraced 
in  eight  homestead  entries,  and  7,440  acres  are  vacant  public  lands 
subject  to  entry  under  public  land  laws. 

The  inclosurc  of  homesteads  by  the  unlawful  fences  of  that  com- 
pany- was  the  primary  cause  of  the  trouble  which  resulted  in  the  kill- 
ing", on  or  about  June  3  last,  by  Chauncy  Dewey  and  his  employees, 
of  three  members  of  the  Berry  family  at  the  home  of  Alpheus  Berry, 
near  the  Dewev  ranch. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  Dewey  and  his  agents  and 
employees  to  gain  complete  and  exclusive  control  of  all  the  lands 
inclosed  by  their  fences,  and  to  adopt  whatever  measures  were  found 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  sparing  neither  life  nor  prop- 
erty. Their  attitude  toward  settlers  and  homesteaders  without,  as 
well  as  within,  their  inclosurc  is  shown  by  reports  of  agents  of  this 
Department  and  by  individual  complaints  to  have  been  extremely 
hostile  and  oppressive.  Not  only  have  the  crops  of  these  bona  tide 
homesteaders  and  settlers  been  destroyed  by  this  company's  cattle, 
but  the  people  themselves  harassed  and  intimidated  by  threats  of 
violence  made  by  its  agents  and  employees,  their  fences  cut  and  dwell- 
ings deliberately  moved  off  their  homesteads,  and  a  number  of  them 
have  been  compelled  by  this  outlawry  to  abandon  their  entries  and 
seek  residence  elsewhere. 

Promptly  upon  hearing  of  these  unlawful  acts  the  Department 
instituted  an  investigation,  as  a  result  of  which  proceedings  were 
begun,  through  the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the  act  of  February 
25,  1S85  (supra),  to  cause  the  removal  of  these  illegal  fences  and  to 
punish  those  guilty  of  erecting  and  maintaining  them.  At  the  October, 
1903,  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Leavenworth,  Kans. ,  the 
grand  jury,  then  and  there  in  session,  indicted  C.  P.  Dewey,  Chauncy 
Dewey,  W.  J.  Ratcliffe,  William  J.  McBride,  and  Louis  McBride  for 
violation  of  sections  5440  and  5508  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  con- 
spiring to  threaten,  intimidate,  and  injure  Alpheus  Berry,  a  bona  fide 
homestead  settler  upon  lands  unlawfully  inclosed  by  their  fences,  and 
for  taking  the  life  of  said  Berry.  Six  other  counts  were  found  against 
the  defendants  for  their  molestation  of  other  settlers.  An  indictment 
was  also  found  against  Chauncy  Dewey,  as  the  agent  of  C.  P.  Dewey, 
for  erecting  and  maintaining  an  unlawful  inclosure  of  public  lands  in 
violation  of  the  act  of  February  25,  1885  (supra). 
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FOREST  RESERVES. 

There  an*  now  58  forest  reserves,  crested  by  Presidential  proclami- 
tions  under  section  24  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1891  (26  Stat  L.,  1095), 
embracing  *>2,3;">4,1*65  acres.  This  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
2,1 7i*,2<M>  acres. 

Two  additional  forest  reserves  have  been  established;  two  have  been 
slightly  reduced  in  area.  The  following  consolidations  have  been  made: 
The  Yellowstone  and  Teton  forest  reserves,  in  Wyoming,  and  the 
Absaroka  Forest  Reserve,  in  Montana,  have  been  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve;  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
and  Flathead  forest  reserves,  in  Montana,  have  been  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Forest  Reserve.  In  both  of 
these  consolidations  additional  areas  were  included.  In  the  last-named 
case  there  was  also  an  elimination  of  certain  lands. 

FouEST-KKSKitvK  firks.  —  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  597 
cam])  and  other  small  tires  discovered  in  the  forest  reserves  fay  the 
forest  force  and  extinguished  while  in  the  incipient  stage  and  279  fires 
which  had  passed  beyond  that  stage.  Some  few  of  these  larger  fires 
got  beyond  control  and  burned  over  a  considerable  area  before  being 
put  out.  In  August  and  September,  1902,  there  were  many  devastat- 
ing forest  tires  throughout  the  western  country,  the  forest  reserves 
being,  of  course,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  made  these  great  fires 
possible.  The  forest  reserves,  however,  protected  by  watchful  officers 
well  equipped  for  discovering  or  attacking  fires,  were  to  a  notable 
degree  exempt  from  the  large  tires  prevailing  at  that  time.  The  total 
area  burned  over,  however,  for  the  year  was  larger  in  the  total  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  most  extensive  forest-reserve  fires 
occurred  in  August  and  Septenilier  in  the  Cascade  Range  in  Oregon, 
Mount  Rainier  in  Washington,  and  Teton  in  Wyoming,  and  before  the 
appointment  of  the  forest  force  there,  in  the  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming, 
where  a  total  area  of  240,407  acres  was  burned  over  during  those 
months.  Aside  from  these  areas  but  39,245  acres  of  forest-reserve 
lands  wen1  burned  over  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  good  effect  of  the  forest-tire  law,  and  of  the  education  of  the 
people  by  the  forest  force,  is  shown  in  the  decreasing  number  of  camp 
and  other  small  fires  discovered  by  the  forest  rangers.  In  1901  there 
were  discovered  1,385  such  tires;  in  1002  there  were  1,088,  and  in  1903 
there  were  507,  although  there  was  a  material  increase  each  year  in 
the  area  reserved  and  for  which  tire  reports  were  made. 

Sales  of  timijkk  in  forest  reserves. — There  were  pending  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  S5  petitions  for  sale  of  timber  in  forest  reserves, 
and  248  were  presented  during  the  year.  Of  these  156  were  granted 
and  sales  effected,  50  were  refused  or  abandoned  by  the  applicants,  and 
1 1 S  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  sums  realised  from  this 
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source  during  the  year  and   paid   into   the  Treasury   amounted   to 
$46,838.08. 

Free  use  of  timber  in  forest  reserves. — The  applications  re- 
ceived during  the  year  for  free  use  of  timber  in  forest  reserves  num- 
bered 2, 1  GO,  nearly  double  the  number  received  during  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  approved  2,135  applications,  involving  timber  to 
the  amount  of  2,738,567  board  feet  and  35,838  cords.  Of  this  quantity 
more  than  one-half  was  dead  timber,  the  removal  of  which  has  been 
of  benefit  to  the  reserve. 

« 

Sawmills  in  forest  reserves. — The  Department  recognizes  that 
sawmills  are  necessary  to  the  utilization,  for  many  purposes,  of  the 
timber  in  forest  reserves  which  is  sold  or  given  away,  and  that  a  saw- 
mill operated  within  the  reserve  under  a  proper  contract  with  the 
Department  and  guaranteed  by  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  is  much  less 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  reserve  than  is  a  mill  located  outside 
the  line  and  operated  without  these  restrictions.  Permits  have  there- 
fore been  granted  in  all  cases  where  the  applicants  were  shown  to  be 
reliable  and  of  good  repute,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  to  be 
thereby  served.  The  sawmills  operated  under  such  permits  are  at  all 
times  subject  to  the  careful  supervision  of  the  forest  officers. 

MiscelIjAxeous  privileges  in  forest  reserves. — Under  this  head 
are  included  the  construction  of  wagon  roads,  establishing  and  con- 
ducting of  road  houses,  public  stopping  places,  hotels,  stores,  and  the 
privilege  of  hay  cutting,  etc.  Such  applications  were  received  to  the 
number  of  166,  being  more  than  double  the  number  received  during 
the  3Tear  previous.  About  one-half  of  these  applications  have  been 
allowed,  one-fourth  rejected,  and  the  rest  returned  for  amendment  or 
supplemental  report,  or  are  yet  awaiting  action. 

Forest  reserve  lieu  selections. — Of  forest  reserve  lieu  selec- 
tions there  were  pending  July  1, 1902, 4,163  cases,  involving  an  approx- 
imate area  of  892,558.93  acres.  There  were  received  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  2,159  cases,  involving  an  approximate  area  of  734,651 
acres.  Of  this  number,  729  cases  were  approved  for  patent  and  189 
rejected,  making  918  finally  disposed  of,  and  embracing  an  area  of 
363,973  acres.  There  were  pending  June  30, 1903,  5,504  cases,  involv- 
ing an  approximate  area  of  1,263,236.93  acres. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  recommends  that  the 
act  of  June  4, 1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  36),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  6, 
1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  614),  be  further  amended  so  that  only  nontimbered 
land  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  land  within  a  forest  reserve,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  exchange  of  land  within  a  forest  reserve  for  other  public 
land  it  frequently  occurs  that  land  from  which  the  timber  has  been  cut 
is  exchanged  for  land  heavily  timbered.  This  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
the  Government,  but  can  not  be  prevented  under  the  law.  While  it 
is  considered  to  be  impracticable  to  require  that  only  land  of  like  value 
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shall  Ik*  taken  in  exchange  for  land  in  a  reserve,  it  might  be  provided 
that  tiinlxT  land  should  not  tx>  selected  in  lieu  of  such  land,  juste 
mineral  land  is  now  excepted  from  such  selection.  There  would  be  do 
hardship  in  this  restriction,  as  the  timber  can  be  taken  off  the  land  in 
the  reserve  before  the  exchange  is  made,  and  in  fact  this  is  generally 
done.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  fact  that  these  exchanges  are  optional 
as  to  tin*  owner  of  land  in  a  reserve.  He  is  not  obliged  to  make  the 
exchange.  I  concur  in  the  Commissioner's  recommendation,  as  above, 
for  legislation  that  will  do  away  with  the  present  unfair  privilege  by 
which  untiiultcrcd  lands  in  forest  reserves,  held  in  private  ownership, 
may  )>c  exchanged  for  an  equal  area  of  public  timbered  lands  outside 
the  reserves. 

Transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  to 
tiik  Department  of  Agriculture. — In  his  report  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  savs: 

The  work  of  establishing  a  forest  pervice  for  the  care  and  administration  of  the 
reserves,  which  was  t>egun  in  the  Hummer  of  1898,  has  Iwen  developed  along  mdi 
practical  lines  as  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  experi- 
ence i if  these  live  years  abundantly  testifies  to  the  need  for  efficient  work  of  asrien- 
tiiie  diameter. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  reserves  are  exposed  from  fires,  timber  depredations, 
ami  other  sources,  make  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  protective  force  a  matter  of 
great  inijtortance.  Following  closely  upon  that,  however,  most  come  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  in  dealing  with  the  many  and  varied  forest  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  industries  affected  thereby. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  affected  ami  the  intricacies  of  the  problems  involved 
make  it  evident  that  the  development  of  forestry  in  the  United  States,  in  connection 
with  our  Federal  forest  reserves,  calls  for  the  application  of  a  system  of  scientific 
forestry  upon  a  scale  in  profiortioii  to  the  work  to  be  performed.  Elementary  efforts 
need  to  give  way  in  the  course  of  development  of  such  a  system.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  stage  had  l>een  reached  when  the  work  should  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  men  who  have  had  the  scientific  ami  practical  training  needed  to  fit  them 
to  c«»pe  with  work  involving  such  far-reaching  issues. 

Tin'  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  properly  organized 
and  equipped  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  the  work. 

The  administrative  features  of  forest  reserves  also  are  at  present  in  a  very  unaatiir 
factory  condition.  In  the  creation  of  si  new  reserve  three  separate  bureaus  must  act 
before  a  definite  recommendation  is  made — the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  this 
oilice.  Such  a  division  of  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  is  not  conducive  to  the 
best  results,  i  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  have  the  matter  of  the  loca- 
tion and  contnfl  of  forest  reserves  all  in  one  bureau.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
all  business  in  the  General  Land  (Mice  pertaining  to  forest  reserves,  except  lieu-land 
selections  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  or  affecting  titles,  be  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  ending1  June  30, 1001, 1  expressed  myself 
on  this  subject  as  follows: 

Forestry,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  source  of  wealth  produced  by  the  soil,  is  prop- 
erly an  agricultural  subject.  The  presence  of  properly  trained  foresters  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  makes  the  ultimate 
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transfer,  if  found  to  be  practicable,  of  the  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  to 
that  Department  essential  to  thelrot  interests,  l>oth  of  the  reserves  and  of  the  people 
who  use  them. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  therein  expressed,  and  concur,  therefore, 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner,  as  above  set  forth. 

Cattle  and  house  grazing  in  forest  reserves. — For  the  graz- 
ing season  of  UH)1  there  were  1,026  permits  issued  to  graze  277,621 
head  of  horses  and  cattle  in  82  reserves;  for  1902  there  were  2,642 
permits  issued  to  graze  357,552  head  in  37  reserves;  and  for  1903 
there  were  4,121  jx^rmitjs  to  graze  529,973  head  in  44  reserves. 

The  grazing  of  a  moderate  number  of  horses  and  cattle  is  not 
regarded  as  injurious  to  the  reserves,  and  as  a  rule  the  number  per- 
mitted each  season  is  sufficiently  liberal  to  accommodate  all  of  such 
stock  that  had  grazed  on  the  lands  before  they  were  included  in  the 
reserve.  The  forest  officers,  however,  have  been  instructed  that  the 
enlargement  of  herds  and  the  shipping  in  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  quota  allowed  any  reserve  will  not  be  permitted;  that  the 
liberal  allowance  is  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  stock  that 
has  naturally  grazed  on  the  reserve  lands  in  the  past,  and  if  this  stock 
does  not  lill  the  quota  the  same  is  to  remain  unfilled. 

Sheep  grazing  in  forest  reserves.— For  the  grazing  season  of 
15*01  the  Department  authorized  the  grazing  of  1,400,000  head  of  sheep 
in.  all  or  parts  of  8  reserves;  35)1  permits  were  issued,  covering  1,214, - 
4ls  head.  For  the  season  of  1902  these  same  reserves  were  opened  to 
1,15*7,000  head,  and  484  permits  were  issued,  covering  1,151,513  head, 
and  in  15)03  they  were  opened  to  877,000  head,  when  320  permits,  cover- 
ing 812,32b  head,  were  issued.  In  addition  to  these  8  reserves,  parts 
of  newly  created  reserves  were,  for  the  season  of  1903,  opened  to  the 
grazing  of  601, 400  head  of  sheep,  and  113  permits  were  issued,  cover- 
ing 600,235)  head. 

In  this  connection  your  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

The  act  of  June  4,  185)7  (30  Stat.  L.,  34-36J,  providing  for  the 
administration  of  forest  reservations,  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  provisions  against  destruction  by  fire  and 
depredations  ui>on  the  *  *  *  forest  reservations,  *  *  *  and  he  may  make 
mich  rules  and  regulations  and  establish  such  service  as  will  insure  the  objects  of 
such  reservations,  namely,  to  regulate  their  occupancy  and  use  and  to  preserve  the 
forests  thereon  from  destruction;  and  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  oi 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  punished  as  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of  June 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  amending  section  fifty-three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  June  4,  1888  (35  Stat.  L.,  166),  amending  section  5388 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  reads  as  follows: 

That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be  amended  so  to  read  as  follows:  "  Every  person  who  unlawfully  cuts, 
or  aids  or  is  employed  in  unlawfully  cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys  or  procures  to  be 
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wantonly  destroyed,  any  timber  standing  upon  the  land  of  the  United  States  which, 
in  purnuamv  of  law,  may  1x»  reserved  or  purchased  for  military  or  other  purpotin!, ur 
\\\*m  any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  «f 
Indians  under  authority  of  the  Ignited  States,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  firr 
hundred  dollars  or  U»  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  roiirt." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  said  act  of  June  4,  1897,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  formulated  and  promulgated  rules  and  regulations  "to 
insure  the  objects  of  such  reservations "  and  "to  regulate  their  occu- 
pancy and  use,"  anions  which  was  one  prohibiting'  the  grazing  of 
.sheep  and  goats  in  all  reserves  or  parts  of  reserves  in  which  it  appeared 
after  due  investigation  that  grazing  of  such  animals  worked  an  injury 
to  the  reserve*  and  the  interests  depending  thereon,  preventing  a 
pn>i>er  protection  and  improvement  of  the  forests  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  a  permanent  supply  of  timber,  and  adversely  affecting  the 
conditions  favorable  to  a  continuous  water  flow  and  the  water  supply 
of  the  people.  In  some  instances  forest  reserves  are  created  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  conserving  the  water  supply  of  communities,  having 
in  view  the  rules  which  prohibited  the  grazing,  which  pollutes  such 
waters.  In  other  cases  large  areas  are  under  irrigation,  the  water  for 
which  came  from  the  reserves.  In  still  other  cases  the  young  growth 
of  trees  need  protecting  from  destruction.  In  no  case  does  the 
Department  prohibit  grazing  where  material  injury  will  not  be  done 
by  live  stock.  In  view-  of  these  facts  it  is  very  essential  that  the  most 
effective  means  possible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions be  provided,  and  no  doubt  Congress  had  this  in  mind  when  it 
provided  in  said  act  of  June  4.  1S97,  that  any  violation  thereof  should 
be  punished  as  provided  in  the  said  act  of  June  4,  1888.  The  courts, 
however,  have  held  that  a  criminal  prosecution  will  not  lie  to  punish 
a  person  for  such  violation. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  t\  Blasingame  (116 Fed.  Rep..  654), 
and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Camou  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  northern  California,  the  courts  held  that  "in  so  far 
as"  the  act  of  June  4,  1N97,  Ai declares  to  be  a  crime  any  violation  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereafter  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  reservations  is  in  sub- 
stance and  effect  a  delegation  of  legislative  power  to  an  administrative 
olh'cer/*  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional.  As  the  result  of  said  deci- 
sion the  orders  of  the  Secretary  prohibiting  grazing  have  repeatedly 
been  defied  and  great  injury  has  been  done  to  the  reserves  by  sheep 
grazing  therein.  Whether  or  not  the  said  decisions  would  stand  the 
test  of  trial  in  a  higher  court  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  considered, 
because  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  in  such  cases. 

The  honorable  Attorney -General  in  his  annual  reports  for  1899  and 
1900  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  providing,  by  suitable 
legislation,  for  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  cases  of 
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decision  adverse  to  the  United  States  by  the  courts  upon  demurrers 
interposed  to  indictments. 

Proceedings  by  injunction  are  not  effective  because  the  damage  is 
done  before  the  injunction  can  be  obtained. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  George  C.  Perkins,  written  in  Januaiy,  1902, 
,  Mr.   George  W.   Stewart,  who  is  the  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Visalia,  Cal.,  in  referring  to  conditions  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve, 
.  states: 

Before  the  rangers  were  placed  on  duty  forty.-three  bands  of  sheep  pawed  through 
or  trespassed  on  the  reserve,  the  total  amounting  to  about  100,000  sheep.  They  tres- 
passed all  the  way  across. 

lie  also  said: 

In  a  list  of  twenty-three  trespassing  sheep  men,  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  but 
one  was  an  American.  The  remainder  were  French,  Basques,  and  Portuguese,  most 
of  them  wanderers  with  their  hands. 

This  was  during  the  year  1001. 

On  August  (>,  1902,  Forest  Supervisor  White  advised  the  General 
Land  Office  as  follows: 

About  the  middle  of  July  sheep  began  to  enter  the  reserve,  and  within  three  days 
thereafter  ten  bands,  numbering  about  20,000,  were  in  the  southwestern  division  of 
the  Sierra  Reserve.  The  owners  were  all  Basque  French,  and  each  was  in  possession 
of  a  letter  from  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  San  Francisco,  advising  them  that 
under  the  reeent  decisions  of  Judges  I)e  Haven  and  Welborn  they  had  the  right  to 
graze  their  sheep  on  the  reserve;  they  also  had  letters  from  a  branch  of  said  organi- 
zation looted  at  Bakerstield,  Cal.,  advising  them  to  take  their  sheep  to  the  reserve 
and  keep  them  there,  as  no  one  had  the  right  to  remove  them. 

The  owners  claimed  that  these  letters  gave  them  the  right  to  remain,  and  that 
they  would  resist  any  attempt  to  remove  them.     *    *    * 

Fully  four- fifths  of  the  owners  are  not  citizens — are  transitory,  owning  no  property 
except  sheep,  and  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode.  But  very  few  are  making  an  effort 
to,  or  expect  to,  become  citizens  of  this  country. 

During  the  season  of  1902  about  60,000  sheep  trespassed  in  the 
Sierra  Reserve  in  open  violation  of  the  Department  rules,  and,  as 
expressed  by  Superintendent  Newhall,  the  Stanislaus  Reserve  was 
overrun  with  trespassing  sheep.  Similar  trespasses  have  also  occurred 
in  other  reserves,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  in  many 
quarters  to  disregard  the  forest  reserve  rules  and  regulations,  now 
that  the  courts  have  held  that  violators  thereof  can  not  be  held 
criminal]  v. 

The  courts  have,  however,  issued  injunctions  against  persons  com- 
mitting or  attempting  to  commit  trespass  with  sheep,  the  leading  case 
being  that  of  the  United  States  v.  Dastervigne,  decided  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  California  and  reported  in  122  Fed.  Rep.,  .30. 
Proceeding  by  injunction,  however,  is  of  but  little  avail  in  most  cases 
in  the  protection  of  the  forest  reserves.     As  illustrating  the  delays  in 
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obtaining  injunctions,  note  the  following  report  from  Forest  Superin- 
tend out  (\  S.  Xewhall.  undor  date  of  July  9,  1901: 

Karly  in  May  three  sheep  owners  acting  together,  and  later  two  other*,  took  their 
sheep  into  tin*  Sierra  Forest  Reserve  *  *  *  regardless  of  the  repeated  wm- 
ings  of  the  rangers.  On  May  2T>  I  rejiorted  the  cases  to  the  United  State*  district 
attorney.  *  *  *•  l'uder  date  of  June  10  Mr.  Flint  wrote  me  that  he  had  "fiW 
live  lulls  in  equity"  against  the  ]iarties,  Isit  that  "  Judge  Wellborn  declines  turn 
an  injunction  without  a  hearing,  which  ha*  been  fixed  for  July  ]."  The  hearing 
was  continued  to  July  10,  and  on  July  31  the  court  issued  an  order  of  injunction 
against  the  j>arties,  ho  that  the  sheep  of  these  live  parties  were  illegally,  and  in  viob> 
tiou  of  the  rules,  in  the  reserve  three  months.  In  May,  1903,  there  were  seventeen 
I  winds  ( ul w >ut  40,000  heail )  of  sheep  trespassing  in  the  Sierra  Reserve. 

The  forest  su|M4rinteii(lent  advised  the  United  States  attorney  thereof. 
The  said  attorney  asked  the  honorable  Attorney-General  for  instruc- 
tions.  stating  that 

In  order  to  reach  the  defendant*  to  serve  papers  on  them,  the  marshal  would  be 
obliged  to  travel  a  very  great  distance,  *  *  *  either  going  by  way  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  and  Reno,  Nev.,  thence  to  Independence,  Inyo  County,  a  distance  of  619  miles, 
or  by  way  of  Mohave  and  to  Inde]»endence  by  stage,  a  distance  of  about  400  mile* 
from  Fresno,  there  l>cing  no  deputy  marshal  east  of  the  mountains  to  whom  the 
jwipers  could  l>e  sent. 

Owino;  to  repeated  complaints  of  sheep  trespass  in  the  Big  Horn 
Forest  Reserve  in  Wyoming,  a  special  inspector  was  detailed  to 
investigate  the  same?,  and  report  thereon.     His  report,  under  date  of 

October  22,  11M»8,  is  ns  follows: 

During  the  past  season  there  have  been  a  number  of  willful  trespassers  on  the  Big 
Horn  Reserve,  and  in  several  instances  the  parties  in  question  have  been  old  offend- 
ers, having  ln-en  jiersisteiit  in  causing  trouble  for  several  seasons  past. 

Various  conditions  have  combined  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  forest  officers  to 
remove  these  trespassers  from  the  reserve,  and  of  this  fact  no  one  apparently  was 
more  cognizant  than  the  trespassers  themselves,  who  took  every  advantage  of  these 
conditions. 

Exclusion  of  sheep  from  the  Shoshone  Division  of  the  Yellowstone  Reserve  and 
the  \  igorous  manner  in  which  this  restriction  was  carried  out  there,  drove  many  of 
the  transient  sheep  men  to  si*ek  other  ranges,  ami  there  appears  to  have  been  a  gen- 
eral exodus  to  this  reserve. 

Trouble  between  settlers  ami  sheep  men  in  the  Paint  Creek  country  and  other 
localities  probably  had  something  to  do  with  some  of  the  parties  who  trespassed,  but 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  trespassers  came  on  the  reserve  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
securing  summer  grazing. 

In  these  cases  the  supervisor  did  his  l>est  to  remove  the  trespassers  from  the 
reserve,  but  was  cautioned  to  use  no  violence,  and  consequently  was  unsuccessful  in 
keeping  any  of  them  off  the  reserve,  as  they  were  apparently  well  informed  as  to  all 
the  instructions  he  received  from  time  to  time,  made  fun  of  him  at  various  times,  and 
refused  to  leave  when  ordered  to  do  so  bv  forest  officers. 

In  many  cases  unavoidable  delays  wen*  occasioned,  l>ecanse  it  was  often  a  difficult 
matter  to  secure  the  names  of  owners  of  the  sheep  that  were  trespassing  on  the 
reserve. 
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^i      These  sheep  men  seem  to  have  the  happy  faculty  of  changing  owners  every  season, 

or  when  there  is  danger  of  getting  into  trouble  on  account  of  trespasses,  and  although 

-  it  is  the  same  sheep  that  have  been  on  the  reserve  the  past  three  summers,  the  owners 

^  Lave  changed  with  due  regularity  each  season.     This  is  done  so  that  when  brought 

^  before  the  court  it  is  always  possible  to  plead  a  first  offense  and  receive  a  minimum 

,  fine. 

Another  cause  of  delay  in  securing  injunctions  against  trespassers  is  the  time  con- 
sumed in  procuring  affidavits  from  rangers  in  the  field  and  the  length  of  time  con- 
■*-  Btinied  in  sending  j>apers  back  and  forth  from  the  United  States  attorney  at  Cheyenne 
1   to  the  supervisor  at  Big  Horn. 

In  some  instances  rangers  had  to  travel  75  miles  to  swear  to  affidavits  before  a  notary 
public,  while,  as  a  general  rule,  they  had  to  go  at  least  40  miles  for  such  service. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  accurate  information  in  regard  to  these 
trespassers,  yet  such  information  is  necessary  before  any  action  can  be  taken  in  the 
courts. 

The  owners  of  these  sheep  could  seldom  be  found,  the  herders,  who  were  usually 
Mormons  or  Mexicans,  had  just  forgotten  all  they  knew,  and  the  forest  officers  were 
obliged  in  many  cases  to  acquire  their  information  from  settlers  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  facts  in  the  case.  All  these  delays  combined  to  give  the  forest  officers 
much  trouble  and  allowed  the  trespassers  to  get  summer  grazing  for  their  flocks,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  remedied  in  the  future  unless  the  supervisor  has  author- 
ity to  remove  at  once  all  trespassers  who  come  on  the  reserve.  So  far  trespassers 
here  have  l>een  so  successful  in  getting  out  of  these  cases  with  a  light  fine  that  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  back  next  year  unless  some  more  stringent  regulations  are 
enforced. 

The  trespassers  this  year,  with  one  exception,  are  Mormons,  who  give  their  address 
as  either  Cowlev  or  Ix>vell,  Wvo. 

The  parties  who  handle  the  sheep  do  live  here,  but  the  real  owners  live  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  although  Wyoming  is  claimed  as  their  residence,  probably  to  give 
them  a  t>etter  excuse  for  using  the  grazing  lands  on  the  Wyoming  Forest  reserves. 

Six  different  bands,  aggregating  12,400  head,  entered  the  reserve 
from  June  5  to  15,  and  injunction  notices  were  not  served  on  the 
owners  until  September  3.  Concerning  these  parties  the  inspector 
savs: 

All  of  these  parties  are  undoubtedly  together  in  the  ownership  of  these  sheep,  and 
it  is  the  general  impression  they  "have  combined  to  test  the  grazing  regulations  in 
force  on  our  forest  reserves. 

These  parties  all  ignored  the  injunctions  that  were  served  on  them,  and  remained 
on  the  reserve  until  they  were  ready  to  leave,  which  was  not  until  October  in  some 
instances. 

Two  other  parties,  with  12,000  head,  entered  the  reserve  between 
July  1  and  10,  and  injunction  notices  were  not  served  on  tKem  until 
October  9. 

Here,  then,  were  24,400  sheep  which  trespassed  for  between  three 
and  four  months  because  of  the  necessarily  slow  proceedings  in  obtain-  v~ 
ing  injunctions. 

These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  difficulty  of  protecting  the 
reserves  by  injunction  proceedings  and  showing  the  necessity  for 
legislation  prohibiting  the  grazing  of  stock  in  the  reserves  without  a 
permit  so  to  do. 
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In  view  of  till  these  facts,  and  of  the  importance  of  effectively  pro- 
tecting the  great  interests  depending  on  the  forest  reservations,  I  hare, 
on  the  recommendation  of   the  Commissioner  of   the  General  Land 

OmYe.  transmitted  to  Congress,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  a  draft  of  a  bill,  as 

follows: 

lh  it  nmrti'tl  !>if  ///«*  Smut?  and  IIoiim  of  Repreneidatirt*  of  the  Untied  Staie*  of  America 
in  ihiti/mw  mvu-iiitittttf  That  every  {>en*on  who  knowingly  pastures  or  cam**  tot* 
]»a*<timNl  any  livestock  nnon  puhlic  landn  of  the  United  States  situated  within  a  fomt 
m-erve  without  first  having  obtained  a  jiermit  ho  to  do  under  rules  and  regulatuoi 
preHcrilied  }>v  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  email,  upon  conviction,  lie  punished  by  i 
fine  imt  to  exceed  one  tliouKand  dollar*,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  longer  than  cue 
year,  or  by  forth  Much  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Ckdkd  Cuii»i*kwa  lands  in  Minnesota. — The  examination  of  ceded 
Chippewa  lands  in  Minnesota  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889(25 
Stat.  L.,  154:*).  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  27,  1902  (32  Stat  L., 
4<X>),  was  resumed  by  a  corps  of  examiners  in  the  employ  of  the  Gen- 
eral I  jand  ( )ffieo  on  Dcccmlier  lf>  last.  The  first  examination  completed 
was  that  of  lands  in  the  former  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Winnibigoshish  Indian  reservations,  including  159,313.18  acres,  of 
which  !M»,1!m;.44  acres  were  classified  as  "pine"  lands,  on  which  there 
were  estimated  to  l>c  127,512,000  feet  of  pine  timber.  The  examiners 
then  moved  to  the.  Rod  Iijike  Reservation,  where  they  examined  to 
September  21.  1903,  an  area  of  77.%135.SK)  acres,  of  which  24.945.34 
acres  are  reported  as  "pine"  lands,  estimated  to  contain  26,87<H  feet  of 
timber. 

On  March  2,  1903,  tin*  first  sale  of  pine  timber  under  the  acts  cited 
was  held  at  the  district  land  office  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  there  being 
offered  20.f>7s.ooo  foot  of  pine,  described  as  being  on  12,210.77  acres 
in  sections  1(>  and  3<>  on  the1.  Rod  Iijike  and  four  ceded  townships  on  the 
White    Karth    Indian   reservations.     Sealed   bids  were   received  for 

« 

14.771,000  foot  of  timber,  estimated  to  lie  on  7,737.18  acres,  the  bids 
mno-intr  from  *.">  to  #G.0."i  for  white  pine  and  $4  to  $4.75  for  Norwav, 
and  aggregating  £08,t>74.7o.  There  wore  no  bids  received  on  5,907,000 
feet  of  timber,  described  as  being  on  4,474.59  acres,  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  the  amount  of  timl>er  mentioned  had  l>een 
removed  bv  mithoritv  of  the  State  and  settlement  made  therefor. 

On  Mav  ^!»,  1903,  notice  was  given  of  the  sale  under  the  acts  cited 
at  the  district  land  office  at  (-ass  Lake,  Minn.,  to  be  held  on  December 
5,  1903,  of  234,4o7.r>oo  feet  of  pine  timber  on  109,757.34  acres  of  land 
in  tin4  Leech  Lake  and  parts  of  the  Chipjwwa  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Winnibigoshish  Indian  reservations,  and  on  June  20,  1903,  notice  was 
given  of  the  salt*  to  be  held  at  the  same  plaee  on  December  28,  1903, 
of  95  per  cent  of  the  pine  timber  on  S9,7os.N3  acres,  estimated  to  con- 
tain 1*7,237,000  feet  of  timber,  included  in  those  parts  of  the  Cass 
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i  Lake  and  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  reservations  selected  for  the 
n?  Minnesota  National  Forest  Reserve. 

**       On  September  22,  1903,  I  approved  a  schedule  of  687,321.13  acres 
^  of  agricultural  ceded  lands  in  the  lied  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota, 
™   and  authorized  and  directed  that  said  lands,  together  with  81,525.07 
acres  of  agricultural  lands  in  sections  10  and  30,  in  the  Red  Lake,  and 
*   4  ceded  townships  of  the  White  Earth  reservations  in  said  State,  be 
i  opened  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  November  10,  1903,  to  settle- 
■  ment  and  entry  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  with  cer- 
tain modifications  set  forth  in  the  instructions  to  the  registers  and 
receivers  at  Crookston,  Cass  Lake,  and  Duluth,  Minn,,  approved  by 
me  on  September  22,  1903. 

It  is  believed  that  the  revenue  inuring  to  the  Indians  from  the  sale 
of  the  timber  from  these  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  400-404),  known  as  the  Morris  Act,  amend- 
ing  section  4  of  the  Nelson  Act  of  January  14,  1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  642- 
646),  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  received  under 
the  provisions  of  the  old  law,  it  being  estimated  that  the  returns  to 
the  Indians  will  aggregate  $3,000,000,  as  against  $500,000  had  the 
conditions  remained  unchanged. 

Resurvey  of  south  boundary  of  Colorado. — Congress,  by  act 
of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat:  L.,  574),  appropriated  $31,500  for  the  resur- 
vey and  reestablishment,  on  the  line  of  the  thirty -seventh  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Colorado 
and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma,  and  under  date  of 
July  7,  1902,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department,  entered  into  contract  for  the  resurvey  of 
said  boundary,  the  estimated  liability  of  the  contract  being  $29,000. 

While  the  returns  of  this  survey  are  not  yet  at  hand,  the  work  in 
the  field,  I  am  informed,  has  been  carried  to  the  point  of  completion, 
and  the  maps  and  field  notes  are  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  entire  line  has  been  conspicuously  monumented  and  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  work  has  been  made  by  an  experienced  astronomer  and 
examiner  of  surveys  connected  with  the  General  Land  Office.  The 
field  notes  and  report  of  this  inspection  have  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  who  will  take  final  action  upon 
receiving  the  surveyor's  maps,  field  notes,  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions. 

From  the  report  of  the  examiner  it  would  appear  that  this  boundary 
has  now  been  correctly  established,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
no  further  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  line  dividing  the  State  of 
Colorado  from  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 
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INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  the  United  State*  remain*  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  approximately  about  370,000,  of  which  the  Fire 
Civilized  Trilxvs  and  New  York  Indians  embrace  about  90,000,  leaving 
alioiit  lsojMH)  orcupviiitf  15tf  reservations,  containing  55,127,000  aero 
outside  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen  allotments  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  area  thereof  being  approximately  211,320  acres. 
Allotments  in  severalty  aggregating  8,823,000  acres  have  been  nude 
since  the  jmssage  of  the  general  allotment  act  (February  8,  1887.  & 
Stat.  L..  l\ss)  to  approximately  73,040  Indians. 

General  conditions  among  the  Indians  have  been  satisfactory  during 
the  year,  no  serious  trouble  having  occurred.  The  marked  progress 
toward  civilization  noted  in  recent  years  still  continues,  more  Indians 
than  ever  before  having  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  and  in  earning 
a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  families. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Department  under  author 
ity  of  law,  the  al>olishmcnt  of  Indian  agencies,  and  the  devolving  of 
the  duties  appertaining  thereto  upon  bonded  superintendents  in  charge 
of  Indian  training  schools  located  at  such  agencies,  has  been  continued, 
with  the  result  that  the  nunuVr  of  agencies  provided  for  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  33,  as  against  43  for  the  past  year. 

(treat  emphasis  is  placed  upon  this  policy  by  the  Indian  Department 
(sec  report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs),  and  it  is  claimed  that 
it  meets  the  conditions  which  will  l>est  enable  the  Indian  to  break  awav 
from  ancient  tribal  traditions  and  influences,  and  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

The  policy  of  requiring  Indian  allottees  to  work  portions  of  their 
allotments  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  thus,  by  their  industry. 
largely  contributing  to  their  support. 

The  New  York  Indians  number  5,232,  and  occupy  eight  small  res- 
ervations of  about  SS,(.mm)  acres  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  These  Indians  receive  small  annuities  in  money  and 
<roods  under  treaty  stipulations.  The  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw, 
Creek,  and  Seminole,  known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  located 
in  Indian  Territory,  including  freedmen,  number  about  84,500,  and 
occupv  reservations  whose  aggregate  area  is  19,475,614  acres.  Mon* 
than  :>oo.ooo  noncitizen  whites  are  said  to  l>c  living  on  the  lands  of 
the  said  tribes.  Allotments  to  the  Creeks  have  been  practically  com- 
pleted, and  allotment  work  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation  is  progressing. 

Indians  were  largely  employed  during  the  year  in  the  agency  and 
field  service,  as  harnessmakers,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  herders, 
butchers,  teamsters,  police,  and  in  like  occupations,  and  in  the  school 
service  as  nurses,  matrons,  clerks,  cooks,  laundresses,  and  as  indus- 
trial and  other  teachers,  whoso  salaries  aggregated  nearly  $600,000. 
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FINANCIAL. 

EC 

i*  Appropriations. — The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Indian  appr- 
opriation act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  is  $8,521,300.77. 
■'For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  the  sum  of  $9,132,028.10  was 
r.  appropriated,  and  in  the  general  deficiency  act  of  March  3,  1903,  the 
*. additional  amount  of  $40,245  was  appropriated,  making  the  total 
i appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  $9,172,273.10. 

The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1903  and  1904  for  the  differ- 
ent objects  for  the  Indian  Service  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Current  and  contingent  expennes $727, 640. 00 

»  Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations \  2,249,877.69 

.   Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 745, 000. 00 

Incidental  expenses '  93, 400. 00 

Support  of  schools 3, 539, 465. 00 

*  Miscellaneous [  818,022.41 

Capitalization  of  annuities 999, 368. 00 

Total 9,172,273.10 


1904. 


$727,940.00 

2,181,633.35 

649,000.00 

93,400.00 

3,522,950.00 

1,346,383.42 


8,521,306.77 


The  difference  in  the  appropriation  for  1904  is  a  decrease  of 
$650,960.33  from  that  for  1903,  and  is  explained  as  follows: 

Decrease  from  1903: 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations |67, 744. 34 

Support  of  schools 16, 515. 00 

I«f  iscellaneous  support 96, 0QQ.  00 

Capitalization  of  annuities 999, 368. 00 

Total $1,179,627.34 

Increase  over  1903: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses 300.00 

Miscellaneous 528, 361. 01 

Total 528,661.01 

Decrease  for  1904  from  1903 650, 966. 33 

Expenditures. — The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Indian  Service 
for  the  fiscal  ^ear  1903  from  moneys  appropriated,  from  trust  funds, 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  in  all  aggregating  $12,935,168.08,  were 
as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $719, 242. 59 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 1, 560, 085. 90 

Miscellaneous  support,  gratuities 489, 418.  74 

Trust  fund 3,578,784.65 

Incidental  expenses 69, 836. 81 

Support  of  schools 3,161,438.61 

Miscellaneous,  including  items  appropriated  prior  to  1902 3, 356, 360. 78 

Total 12,935,168.08 
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Ixcdmk.  The  following  was  the  income  of  the  various  Indian  tribes 
from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1903:  Interest  on  trust  funds, 
9l,r»2>5. 171.3!);  treaty  and  agreement  obligations,  $3,118,304.95;  gratui- 
ties, ^T'.w.'.hm);  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  leases,  labor,  etc,  $1,698,- 
WtUH;  aggregating  *tf,U2,015.35,  as  against  $5,419,106.35  for  the 
fiscal  year  P.M>:>,  an  increase  of  $722,909. 

EDUCATION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1003  there  were  in  operation  257  Indian schook, 
as  against  24!»  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  26  were  nonreservatkn 
boarding  schools  (one  more  than  last  year);  91  reservation  boarding 
schools  (our  more  than  last  year);  and  140  day  schools  (six  more  than 
last  year),  with  a  total  enrollment  of  24,357  pupils  and  an  avenge 
attendance  of  :Jo.K7ti,  against  a  total  average  attendance  for  19(12  of 
20,r>4<>,  or  an  increased  average  attendance  for  1903  of  336. 

In  addition  to  those  in  Government  schools,  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  :i,r>o<>  in  mission  l>oardiiig  and  day  schools,  the  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  in  public  schools, 
against  an  average  attendance  of  3,580  in  1902,  a  decrease  of  74. 

Imi'kovkmkxts  to  school  plants. — The  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction, purchase,  lease,  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  for  sewer- 
age, water  supply,  and  lighting  plants,  etc.,  made  under  the  general 
school  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1903,  was  $250,000,  nearly  hah* 
of  which  was  used  for  rejwiir  work,  and  from  the  balance  several  new 
plants  were  erected.  In  addition  to  this  appropriation,  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the.  2»»  non reservation  schools  $389,450  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  water,  sewer,  and  lighting1  systems,  pur- 
chase of  land,  etc.,  and  *7*>.t><M)  for  repairs  and  minor  improvements. 

For  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings  to  establish  a 
school  plant  at  Klko,  New,  #4o,<MM)  were  appropriated,  and  $30,<H)0 
were  given  for  school  buildings  at  Tulalip  Reservation  to  replace  those 
dest roved  bv  tire. 

As  tending  to  show  the  difficulties  of  educating  Indian  youth,  the 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  annual  report,  says,  in  which  I 

concur: 

Indian  education  is  hami>ered  <m  throne  side  by  the  misguided,  sentimental  friend- 
ship of  those  who  place  the  Indian  ujmui  too  lofty  a  pinnacle,  who  contend  that  the 
white  man's  treatment  of  him  in  the  present  and  in  the  past  is  cruel  and  inhuman, 
and,  on  the  other  Hide,  by  those  who,  in  their  greed  for  his  lands  aud  money,  act 
upon  1  lie  old  theory.  "No  good  Indian  hut  a  dead  one."  The  Indian  Office  is  the 
target  of  both  these  classes,  who  are  prompt  on  all  occasions  to  rush  forward  with 
advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  civilizing  these  i>eople.  Were  the  Department  to 
follow  these  heterogeneous  counsels,  its  policy  would  illustrate  forcibly  the  fate  of 
the  man  who  shapes  his  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  last  counsels  received,  and 
inevitably  winds  up  in  disaster  and  ruin.  There  is  probably  no  department  of  the 
Government  to  which  free  advice,  abuse,  and  criticism  are  so  lavishly  given  as  to 
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»i  that  which  is  charged  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.    The  advice  of  those 
■'Who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  people,  who  have  no  "ax  to 
...  grind/'  and  who  have  had  opportunity  to  study  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  is  always  of  value  and  carefully  considered.     All  wisdom  rela- 
tive to  the  management  of  the  red  man  is  not  by  any  means  assumed  by  the  Tndmn 
*  Office. 

IRRIGATION. 

By  reason  of  the  increased  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1903 
?*  ($150,000)  the  irrigation  work  on  the  various  reservations  has  been 
r.  considerably  extended. 

The  force  of  irrigation  experts  under  the  charge  of  the  Commis- 

..  aioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  kept  busy  in  the  field  during  the 

whole  of  the  fiscal  year,  completing  work  already  begun,  making 

plans  for  and  inaugurating  new  systems,  and  in  making  repairs  and 

extensions  to  irrigation  works  in  various  localities. 

The  irrigation  engineer  of  the  Department,  Inspector  W.  H.  Code, 
.  has  been  almost  continuously  in  the  field,  inspecting  and  reporting 
upon  work  already  done  or  under  way,  consulting  with  and  advising 
the  irrigation  engineers  in  the  field,  and  giving  his  personal  supervi- 
sion to  the  execution  of  several  important  projects  already  approved 
by  the  Department.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  two  cases  in 
which,  after  careful  investigation,  gravity  canals  were  found  to  be 
impracticable,  viz:  The  Pima  Reservation  in  Arizona  and  the  Mission 
.  reservations  in  California.  In  both  cases  efforts  are  being  made, 
with  a  reasonable  show  of  success  in  each,  to  establish  a  permanent 
water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes  by  means  of  a  series  of  artesian 
wells,  from  which  the  water  will  be  stored  in  reservoirs  and  conducted 
thence,  as  needed,  into  distributing  ditches. 

For  several  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Department  to 
provide  adequate  irrigation  facilities  for  the  Indians  residing  upon  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation,  in  Colorado;  but,  though  the  subject  has 
been  most  carefully  studied  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  investiga- 
tions and  reports  made  by  capable  irrigation  experts  attached  to  the 
Department,  no  solution  of  the  problem  has  yet  been  found,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  and  available  source  of  water  supply. 

During  the  year  a  very  important  system  of  irrigation,  conserva- 
tively estimated  to  cover  about  20,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Yakima 
Reservation,  in  Washington,  was  authorized  by  the  Department,  and 
the  same  is  now  being  constructed  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  irrigation  inspector. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  expenditures  for  irrigation  during  the 
year  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

int  1903 3 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

Eleven  hundred  and  ninety  allotment*  have  been  approved  during 
the  year,  as  follows: 

To  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  on  Lac  Court©  Oreille  Reservation,  in  Wia- 

eonnin 112 

To  Sioux,  at  U<MH*hu<l  Itotiervation,  in  South  Dakota 1,071 

To  Swinoiuish,  in  Wanhinjrton .. 7 

Schedules  of  42!)  other  allotments  have  been  received  in  the  Indian 
Office,  but  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

Patents.  -  Four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  patents 
have  l>cen  issued  and  delivered  to  Indians  in  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  condition  of  the  allotment  work  in  the  field  is  given  in  detail  in 
the  Commissioner's  report. 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Allotted  lands.  -Under  the  amended  rules  approved  March  21, 
1902  (mention  of  which  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report),  3,600 
leases  for  fanning,  grazing,  business,  and  residence  purposes  were 
approved  during1  the  year,  and  732  more  are  in  the  Indian  Office  for 
proper  action. 

Unallotted  ok  tribal  t^ands. — During  the  year  204:  leases  and 
permits  were  granted,  from  which  an  approximate  income  of 
$125,582.02  will  be  derived. 

INHERITED  LANDS. 

By  the  act  of  May  27,  lW)2  (32  Stat.  L.,  275),  provision  was  made 
for  the  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians  under  certain  conditions, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  rules  governing  such  sales  were 
approved  by  the  Department  June  26,  1D02,  but  it  was  found  that 
these  rules  did  not  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the  heirs  of  the 
deceased  Indians,  and  all  sales  reported  in  accordance  therewith  were 
rejected  and  the  deeds  disapproved. 

Amendments  wen*  then  formulated  and  the  rules,  as  amended,  were 
approved  October  4,  11)02;  among  other  things,  the  amendments  pro- 
viding that  a  list  of  such  land  as  was  to  l>e  offered  for  sale  should  be 
posted  in  the  office  of  the  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  for 
ninety  davs  from  the  first  Mondav  after  a  petition  for  the  sale  of  the 
land  had  been  tiled. 

Sealed  bids  were  then  to  be  received  by  such  officer  for  any  land  so 
listed,  at  any  time  before  the  day  on  which  bids  were  to  be  opened. 
A  detailed  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
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Affairs  shows  that  under  these  rules  there  have  been  sold,  to  and 
including  September  15,  1903,  44,493.99  acres  of  inherited  lands, 
amounting  to  $757,173.25,  being  an  average  of  $17.01  per  acre. 

Other  amendments  of  an  explanatory  nature  rather  than  amenda- 
tory were  approved  September  18,  1903,  which  provide  that  bids  for 
inherited  lands  will  be  received  up  to  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  day  upon 
which  bids  are  advertised  to  be  opened;  that  the  envelopes  containing 
bids  should  have  noted  thereon  the  dates  upon  which  the  same  are  to 
be  opened,  and  not  a  description  of  the  land,  as  formerly,  and  that  a 
list  of  the  lands  offered  for  sale  shall  be  published  in  the  weekly 
edition  of  the  newspaper  of  widest  circulation  in  the  county  in  which 
the  lands  are  located.  Copies  of  these  rules,  with  amendments^  are 
hereto  appended,  page  202,  exhibit  B. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  agreed  to  be  paid  for  inherited  land 
under  the  original  rules  and  the  prices  realized  for  the  same  land 
under  the  amended  rules  shows  that  the  latter  will  average  from  10 
to  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  former,  and  in  a  few  cases  a  much 
higher  rate  of  gain  has  been  noted. 

The  increase  in  the  price  referred  to  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  second  offering  it  was  more  generally  known  that  such 
lands  were  for  sale  and  the  public  had  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  sales  were  to  be  conducted,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  lands  of  the  character  in  question,  situated  as  these  were  in 
available  localities,  were  in  great  demand. 

Enough  land  has  been  disposed  of  to  thoroughly  test  the  practica- 
bility of  the  rules,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  heirs 
are  as  fully  protected  thereby  as  can  be  under  the  law  without  fur- 
ther experience;  at  the  same  time  the  rules  are  in  no  way  complex, 
and  leave  to  the  heirs  the  free  exercise  of  their  discretion  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  they  shall  sell  their  inherited  land. 

The  sales  thus  far  perfected  have  been  accomplished  without  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction  or  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  interested, 
and  but  few  sales  rejected  since  the  amended  rules  have  been  in  force. 
From  the"  number  of  petitions  reported  as  being  received  at  the  various 
agencies  it  seems  evident  that  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  will  continue 
active  at  least  until  the  large  number  of  such  tracts  has  been  disposed 
of,  when  the  sales  will  necessarily  diminish  and  in  future  depend  upon 
the  death  rate  from  year  to  year  among  the  allottees  of  the  several 
tribes. 

SALE  OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

As  hereinbefore  indicated,  the  rules  promulgated  for  the  sale  of 
allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  known  as  "inherited"  lands  (act  of 
May  27,  1902,  32  Stat.  L.,  275),  having  proved  of  such  a  beneficial 
character,  being  especially  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  heirs 
in  that  lands  sold  thereunder  have  brought  better  prices  and  yielded 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

Eleven  hundred  and  ninety  allotments  have  been  approved  during 
the  year,  as  follows: 

To  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  on  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation,  in  Wis- 
consin        112 

To  Sioux,  at  Rosebud  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota 1,071 

To  Swinomish,  in  Washington 7 

Schedules  of  429  other  allotments  have  been  received  in  the  Indian 
Office,  but  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

Patents. — Four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  patents 
have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  Indians  in  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  condition  of  the  allotment  work  in  the  field  is  given  in  detail  in 
the  Commissioner's  report. 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Allotted  lands. — Under  the  amended  rules  approved  March  21, 
1902  (mention  of  which  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report),  3,600 
leases  for  farming,  grazing,  business,  and  residence  purposes  were 
approved  during  the  year,  and  732  more  are  in  the  Indian  Office  for 
proper  action. 

Unallotted  or  tribal  lands. — During  the  year  204  leases  and 
permits  were  granted,  from  which  an  approximate  income  of 
$125,582.02  will  be  derived. 

INHERITED  LANDS. 

By  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  275),  provision  was  made 
for  the  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians  under  certain  conditions, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  rules  governing  such  sales  were 
approved  by  the  Department  June  26,  1902,  but  it  was  found  that 
these  rules  did  not  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the  heirs  of  the 
deceased  Indians,  and  all  sales  reported  in  accordance  therewith  were 
rejected  and  the  deeds  disapproved. 

Amendments  were  then  formulated  and  the  rules,  as  amended,  were 
approved  October  4,  1902;  among  other  things,  the  amendments  pro- 
viding that  a  list  of  such  land  as  was  to  be  offered  for  sale  should  be 
posted  in  the  office  of  the  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  for 
ninety  days  from  the  first  Monday  after  a  petition  for  the  sale  of  the 
land  had  been  filed. 

Sealed  bids  were  then  to  be  received  by  such  officer  for  any  land  so 
listed,  at  any  time  before  the  day  on  which  bids  were  to  be  opened. 
A  detailed  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
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Affairs  shows  that  under  these  rules  there  have  been  sold,  to  and 
including  September  15,  1903,  41,493.99  acres  of  inherited  lands, 
amounting  to  $757,173.25,  being  an  average  of  $17.01  per  acre. 

Other  amendments  of  an  explanatory  nature  rather  than  amenda- 
tory were  approved  September  18,  1903,  which  provide  that  bids  for 
inherited  lands  will  be  received  up  to  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  day  upon 
which  bids  are  advertised  to  be  opened;  that  the  envelopes  containing 
'>ids  should  have  noted  thereon  the  dates  upon  which  the  same  are  to 
l>e  opened,  and  not  a  description  of  the  land,  as  formerly,  and  that  a 
li.st  of  the  lands  offered  for  sale  shall  be  published  in  the  weekly 
edition  of  the  newspaper  of  widest  circulation  in  the  county  in  which 
the  lands  are  located.  Copies  of  these  rules,  with  amendments^  are 
hereto  appended,  page  202,  exhibit  B. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  agreed  to  be  paid  for  inherited  land 
under  the  original  rules  and  the  prices  realized  for  the  same  land 
under  the  amended  rules  shows  that  the  latter  will  average  from  10 
to  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  former,  and  in  a  few  cases  a  much 
higher  rate  of  gain  has  been  noted. 

The  increase  in  the  price  referred  to  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
filet  that  at  the  second  offering  it  was  more  generally  known  that  such 
Wnds  were  for  sale  and  the  public  had  become  better  acquainted  with 
fche  manner  in  which  the  sales  were  to  be  conducted,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  lands  of  the  character  in  question,  situated  as  these  were  in 
available  localities,  were  in  great  demand. 

Enough  land  has  been  disposed  of  to  thoroughly  test  the  practica- 
bility of  the  rules,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  heirs 
**re  as  fully  protected  thereby  as  can  be  under  the  law  without  fur- 
ther experience;  at  the  same  time  the  rules  are  in  no  way  complex, 
^•*id  leave  to  the  heirs  the  free  exercise  of  their  discretion  in  determin- 
***g  whether  or  not  they  shall  sell  their  inherited  land. 

The  sales  thus  far  perfected  have  been  accomplished  without  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction  or  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  interested, 
***id  but  few  sales  rejected  since  the  amended  rules  have  been  in  force. 
J?Vom  the'  number  of  petitions  reported  as  being  received  at  the  various 
Agencies  it  seems  evident  that  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  will  continue 
Active  at  least  until  the  large  number  of  such  tracts  has  been  disposed 
of,  when  the  sales  will  necessarily  diminish  and  in  future  depend  upon 
t.he  death  rate  from  year  to  year  among  the  allottees  of  the  several 
tribes. 

SALE  OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

As  hereinbefore  indicated,  the  rules  promulgated  for  the  sale  of 
allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  known  as  "inherited"  lands  (act  of 
May  27,  1902,  32  Stat.  L.,  275),  having  proved  of  such  a  beneficial 
character,  being  especially  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  heirs 
in  that  lands  sold  thereunder  have  brought  better  ptvi^^  wcA^\^^ 
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larger  returns  than  by  any  other  method,  the  same,  as  far  as  applica- 
ble, have  been  extended  to  the  sale  of  the  allotted  lands  of  certain 
living  Indians  whose  allotments  by  special  enactment  of  law  may  be 
sold  for  their  benefit,  as  follows :  Citizen  Pottawatomies  and  Absen- 
tee Shawnees  (acts  of  August  15,  1894,  28  Stat.  L.,  295,  and  May  31, 
1900,  31  Stat.  L.,  247);  of  Wyandottes  (act  of  June  10,  1896,  29  Stat, 
L.,  343),  and  Peorias  and  Miamies  (act  of  June  7,  1897,  30  Stat.  L., 
72),  and  of  certain  Chippewas,  who  hold  patents  containing  restrictions 
as  to  alienation  (treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  10  Stat.  L.,  1109). 

The  lands  of  the  last-named  Indians  are  understood  to  be  chiefly 
valuable  for  their  timber,  and  as  timber  is  each  year  becoming  scarcer, 
it  is  believed  that  by  sales  under  the  rules  in  question  much  better 
prices  will  be  obtained  than  have  heretofore  been  realized. 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

La  Pointe  Auexcy,  Wis. — On  the  Lacdu  Flambeau  Reservation  13 
timber  contracts  were  approved  during  the  year.  About  70  of  the 
contracts  already  entered  into  with  Gush  way  &  Co.  have  expired  and 
the  timber  has  not  been  cut.  The  Department  has  fixed  a  scale  of 
prices  under  which  these  contracts  may  be  renewed,  but  the  same  has 
not  been  finally  accepted  by  the  contractors. 

Bad  River  Reservation. — On  this  reservation  contracts  were  made 
by  Justus  S.  Stearns  with  350  allottees  before  authority  was  granted 
bv  the  President  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  their  allotments.  New 
regulations  having  been  approved  (December  29,  1902)  to  govern  the 
sale  of  the  timber  on  these  allotments,  and  notice  of  the  willingness  of 
Department  to  permit  the  Indians  to  sell  the  same  having  been  given, 
the  Department  on  April  (>  received  bids  from  Mr.  Stearns  and  four 
other  bidders.  These  bids,  however,  were  rejected  April  11,  1903. 
Later  the  Department  decided  that  in  view  of  certain  equitable  con- 
siderations, the  contracts  theretofore  made  by  Mr.  Stearns  with  the 
Indians  might  be  approved,  with  certain  modifications,  and  they  were 
so  approved  May  23,  1903. 

Lac  Court  Oreilles  Reservation. — Rules  to  govern  the  cutting 
and  sale  of  the  timber  on  allotted  lands  of  this  reservation  were 
approved  December  11,  1902,  and  authority  was  granted  for  the  allot- 
tees to  enter  into  contract  with  the  successful  bidders,  Signor,  Crisler 
&  Co.,  but  no  contracts  under  said  authority  have  yet  been  received 
for  consideration. 

Timber  operations  on  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  regulations  approved  October  2,  1901,  the  same 
having  been  extended  July  27,  1903,  so  as  to  expire  October  2,  1904. 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Menominee  Reservation. — Under  amended 
rules  approved  by  the  Department  December  15, 1902,  the  cutting  and 
banking  of  saw  logs  by  Menominee  Indians  were  carried  on.     Depart- 
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ment  also  granted  authority  for  cutting  and  banking  15,000,000  feet 
of  green  pine  and  hemlock  during  the  season.  The  total  amount 
covered  by  the  authority  was  cut  and  banked,  and  the  logs  were  sold 
by  bank  scale  to  the  highest  bidder,  after  due  advertisement,  for 
$16.30  per  1,000  feet. 

Authority  was  granted  February  12,  1903,  for  the  cutting  and 
banking  of  5,000,000  feet  of  dead  pine  and  hemlock  during  the  year. 

AGRICULTURE  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  one  of  the  four  special  inspectors 
for  this  Department  provided  by  the  act  of  April  28, 1902  (32  Stat.  L., 
156),  Mr.  Levi  Chubbuck,  was  assigned  to  duty  to  investigate  the 
agricultural  conditions  on  the  various  Indian  reservations.  Since 
-July  7,  1902,  Mr.  Chubbuck  has  visited  and  reported  upon  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  and  needs  of  33  reservations. 

It  is  believed  that  great  good  will  result  to  the  service  from  the 
work  of  this  inspector,  inasmuch  as  his  reports  keep  the  Department 
in  closer  touch  with  the  agricultural  conditions  prevailing  on  the 
different  reservations  than  would  be  practicable  without  such  expert 
inspection,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  Department  to  take  proper 
steps  to  improve  those  conditions  when  necessary,  and  stimulating  the 
industrial  teachers  and  farmers  to  greater  and  more  intelligent  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Indians  under  their  charge. 

COMMISSION  TO  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

Under  section  16  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1893 
(27  Stat.  L.,  645),  there  was  created  by  Congress  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  Commission.  This  Commission,  commonly  known  as  the 4  4  Dawes 
Commission,"  was  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  save  for 
a  limited  duty  relating  to  the  determination  of  citizenship  rights, 
clothed  only  with  authority  to  negotiate  agreements  with  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  namely,  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
and  Seminoles,  looking  to  the  dissolution  of  their  tribal  governments 
and  the  establishment  of  a  State  or  Territorial  government  in  their 
stead.  After  five  years  of  fruitless  negotiation,  however,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose  by  agreement 
alone  was  a  practical  impossibility,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  attitude 
of  the  Indians.  Congress  was  therefore  confronted  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  abandoning  its  policy  and  abolishing  the  Commission,  or  else 
converting  the  Commission  into  an  executive  and  semijudicial  body 
and  proceeding  with  the  work,  regardless,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
will  of  the  tribes.  The  latter  course  was  adopted  and  by  the  Curtis 
Act,  approved  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  the  Commission  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  five  great  estates  embraced  in 
Indian  Territory,  aggregating  nearly  20,000,000  acres. 
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The  plan  lieing  to  dissolve  the  system  of  tribal  land  tenure  in  vogue 
and  vest  the  title  to  the  lands  in  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe*, 
two  great  preliminary  duties  devolved  upon  the  Commission:  (1)  To 
determine  who  were  the  l>ona  tide  citizens  or  heirs  entitled  to  share  in 
the  distribution  of  the  trilwil  property;  (2)  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
properties  to  l>e  distributed.  The  first  involved  the  hearing  and 
determination  of  the  applications  of  more  than  900,000  claimants. 
The  second  consisted  in  surveying,  platting,  and  appraising  each  40- 
acre  tract  embraced  in  the  territory  to  be  allotted,  making  some 
500,000  separate  items  of  property  to  be  dealt  with. 

These  preparatory  steps  having  been  taken  it  remained  for  the  Cora- 
mission  to  distribute  the  property  among  the  rightful  heirs,  approxi- 
mately 1*0,000  in  number.  The  territory  to  be  allotted  was  not  a  wild, 
uncivilized,  and  sparsely  inhabited  country,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
populous  domain,  dotted  with  modern  towns  and  cities,  traversed  by 
a  network  of  railroads,  and  resounding  with  the  hum  of  industry. 
The  undertaking  was  therefore  a  vast  and  difficult  one,  unprecedented 
in  the  historv  of  civilization. 

By  recent  legislation  which  gave  Congressional  approval  to  the 
supplemental  agreements  with  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaw*, 
and  the  agreement  with  the  Cherokees,  the  Commission  has  been 
enabled  to  make  rapid  progress  during  the  past  year  in  the  execution 
of  the  trust  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  work  now  begins  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  completion.  The  location  and  valuation  of  the  lands  have  been 
completed,  and  the  enrollment  work  is  practically  finished,  only  a  few 
fragments  remaining  to  be  disposed  of.  In  the  Seminole  Nation  allot- 
ment has  been  finished  and  in  the  Creek  Nation  allotment  is  practically 
completed.  During  the  past  year  allotment  offices  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  nations  and  the  work 
of  allotting  the  lands  of  these  tribes  is  well  under  way. 

In  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,    1903,  which  is 
appended  hereto,  page  214,  Kxhibit  D,  the  Commission  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  progress  of  its  work  and  recommends  that  the  following 
legislation  be  enacted:  (1)  Provision  for  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  of 
the  Creek  Nation  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe;  (2)  provision  for  the  sale,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  of  the  surplus  lands  of  the  Seminole  Nation;  (3)  provision 
requiring  that  plats  of  lands  sought  to  be  acquired  by  railroads  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1002,  be 
filed  with  the   Dawes  Commission:  (4)  provision  for  the  sale,  under 
sealed  bids,  of  standing  pine  timber  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  heretofore 
estimated  by  the  Commission;  (5)  provision  for  the  sale  of  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  under  sealed  bids, 
rather  than  at   public  auction   as  provided   by  the  agreement  now 
in  force  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws;  (6)  provision   for  the 
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recording  of  leases,  contracts,  and  instruments  of  conveyance  executed 
by  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  affecting  the  title  of 
their  lands;  (7)  provision  for  public  highways  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations. 

Segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands. — Sections  56  to  63,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  provide  for  the 
segregation  and  sale  of  coal  and  asphalt  deposits  within  the  limits  of 
town  sites,  and  also  lands  outside  of  town  sites,  principally  valuable  on 
account  of  their  deposits  of  coal  and  asphalt,  and  also  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  out  per  capita  to  the  members  of  the 
Ohoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  except  the  freedmen. 

An  investigation  was  made  by  the  Dawes  Commission,  with  the  aid 
of  an  expert  geologist,  of  the  lands  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
said  act,  and  on  March  24,  1903,  an  order  was  made  designating,  by 
legal  subdivision,  tracts  of  land  in  said  nations  containing  444,983.03 
u^res,  and  reserving  the  same  from  allotment.  Subsequently  it  was" 
u^certained  that  there  were  certain  errors  in  the  total  footing  of  the 
ureas  of  the  particular  tracts,  and  that  the  exact  number  of  acres 
should  be  445,052.23. 

Section  59  of  said  act  requires  that  the  lands  segregated  shall  be 
sold  at  public  auction  for  cash  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
by  a  commission  composed  of  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  a  Choctaw  by  blood,  to  be  recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  one,  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  to 
be  recommended  by  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  in  the  sale  of  Creek  lands  has 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to 
dispose  of  the  lands  by  sealed  bids,  after  advertisement  that  the  par- 
ticular tracts  are  listed  for  sale;  regulations  on  this  subject  are 
hereto  appended,  page  206,  Exhibit  C. 

It  is  believed  that  a  similar  course  should  be  taken  in  the  sale  of 
the  coal  and  asphalt  lands  and  deposits  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations. 

Additional  legislation  will  be  recommended  with  a  view  of  securing 
»  modification  of  said  section,  so  that  the  lands  may  be  sold  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  under  sealed  bids,  without  entailing  the 
large  expense  necessary  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  by  the  Commission,  as 
provided  by  said  act. 

Under  existing  law  this  Department  has  no  supervisory  control  over 
the  sale  or  leasing  for  agricultural  purposes  of  lands  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations.  Recommendation  will  be  made  to  Congress 
for  legislation  conferring  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority 
to  supervise  and  control  the  sales  and  the  leasing  of  lands  in  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  event  no  unforeseen  obstacles  are  encoun- 
tered the  bulk  of  the  work  will  have  been  completed  \yj  \3&fc  <\rob 
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of  the  year  1904,  and  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  5  cent**  for  each 
acre  of  land  involved.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  Commission's* 
work  is  finished,  affairs  in  Indian  Territory  will  be  well  shaped  and 
the  time  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  or  Territorial  form  of 
government. 

The  Commission  refers  to  the  great  loss  it  sustained  by  the  death, 
on  February  5,  1903,  of  Hon.  Henrj'  L.  Dawes,  its  honored  chairman 
and  the  last  in  service  of  its  original  members,  and  transmits  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Commission  expressive  of  its  just 
appreciation  of  this  venerable  and  distinguished  officer. 

INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Mr.  J.  George  Wright,  United  States  inspector,  has  been  continued 
on  detailed  duty  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  headquarters  at  Musko- 
gee, under  section  27  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1H98 
(30  Stat.  L.,  495),  known  as  the  "Curtis  Act;"  sickness,  however, 
necessitated  his  absence  from  the  Territory  from  September,  1902,  to 
June,  1903.  The  duties  of  his  office  therefore  devolved  for  a  short 
time  upon  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  Union  Agency,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time  were  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Zevely,  special  inspector  of  the  Department. 

The  inspector  has  general  supervision  over  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  except  questions  of  citizenship  and  allot- 
ment and  other  matters  committed  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.  lie  transmits  the  annual  reports  of  the  Indian 
agent  at  Union  Agency,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, the  several  school  supervisors,  the  supervising  engineer  of 
town  sites,  and  the  mining  trustees  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  all  of  which  officials  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
inspector  and  report  to  the  Department  through  him. 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  inspector  state  the  conditions  exist- 
ing and  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  his  office. 

During  the  year  the  inspector  has  not  been  required  to  give  partic- 
ular attention  to  matters  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 

The  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
as  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L., 
641),  and  by  the  tribes  on  September  25,  1902,  made  radical  changes 
in  the  conditions  with  respect  to  the  leasing  of  mineral  lands.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  coal  and  asphalt  leases  were  made  by  the  mining  trustees 
under  direction  of  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  a  royalty  on  coal  of  8  cents  per  ton,  mine  run,  and  on  asphalt  of 
10  cents  per  ton  on  crude  and  00  cents  per  ton  on  the  refined  material. 

The  supplemental  agreement  referred  to  provided  that  such  lands, 
including  the  deposits  only  where  underlying  town  sites,  not  to  exceed  a 
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total  of  500,000  acres,  be  segregated  and  sold  at  auction,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  and  further  provided  that  no  lease  of  any  coal  or 
asphalt  land  should  be  made  after  the  final  ratification  of  such  supple- 
mental agreement,  which  was  on  September  25,  1902. 

There  were  on  September  25,  1902,  the  date  of  the  final  ratification 
of  such  supplemental  agreement,  124  coal  and  asphalt  leases  in  effect — 
114  coal  and  10  asphalt.  Fourteen  new  leases  were  made  during  the 
year. 

The  amount  of  royalty  from  coal  is  reported  to  be  $259,686.58  and 
from  asphalt  $2,243.26,  making  a  total  of  $261,929.84  during  the  year. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  amount  of  coal 
mined  and  royalties  collected  each  fiscal  year  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations: 


Years. 


July  1,  1898,  to  June  30, 1899 
July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 
July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901 
July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 
July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 


Coal 
mined. 

Royalties 
collected. 

Tons. 

1,404,442 

$110,145.25 

1,900,127 

138,486.40 

2,398,156 

199,663.55 

2,735,365 

247,361.86 

3,187,035 

261,929.84 

The  existing  agreements  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  pro- 
vide that  allottees  may  lease  allotted  lands  for  mineral  purposes,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  no  leases  were 
approved  during  the  fiscal  year.  There  was  collected  from  operators 
mining  coal  under  permits  for  local  consumption  in  the  Creek  Nation 
$1,505.29  and  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  $2,813.66. 

The  town-site  surveys  commenced  during  previous  years  were  prac- 
tically completed  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  would  have  been 
entirely  completed  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  furlough  the  force  in 
March,  1903,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

A  large  number  of  towns  having  each  a  population  of  less  than  200 
persons  was  surveyed.  The  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  provided  that  the  limits  of  such  towns 
.should  be  defined  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  final  ratification 
of  said  agreement,  which  was  September  25,  1902.  In  these  two 
nations  there  were  about  320  small  towns  and  post-offices,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  visit  each  and  make  a  report  as  to  the  conditions.  Upon 
these  reports  the  Department  directed  that  68  towns  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  and  32  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  a  total  of  100,  be  surveyed  and 
platted,  which  has  been  done,  the  conditions  at  other  places  not  war- 
ranting the  setting  apart  of  a  town  site;  such  lands  are  to  be  allotted. 
In  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  conditions  at  115  of  these  small  towns 
and  post-offices  were  examined,  and  upon  the  reports  made  the  Depart- 
ment instructed  that  21  be  surveyed  and  platted,  the  remainder  to  be 
allotted.     After  the  completion  of  the  small  town  work,  nearly  all  oi 
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the  larger  towns  having  been  surveyed,  several  surveying  forces  were 
relieved,  and  at  the  time  of  the  furlough  of  the  town-site  employees  on 
March  18,  IM>8,  hut  three  surveying  parties  were  in  the  field. 

The  total  nunilier  of  regularly  established  town  sites  in  the  Territory 
is  297.  The  status  of  the  work  of  surveying  is  shown  to  be:  Choctaw 
Nation — surveyed,  84;  to  he  surveyed,  5;  Chickasaw  Nation — sur- 
ve}Ted,  127;  to  he  surveyed,  8;  Creek  Nation — surveyed,  25;  Chero- 
kee Nation — surveyed,  44;  to  }>e  surveyed,  9;  total,  297. 

Four  town-site  commissions  were  in  the  field  making  appraisement 
of  town  sites,  one  in  each  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and 
Cherokee  nations  up  to  March  18,  1908,  when  work  was  suspended. 
The  Choctaw  Commission  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  40  towns  to 
appraise,  the  Chickasaw  Commission  89,  the  Cherokee  Commission  47, 
many  of  which  are  small  towns.  The  appraisement  work  in  the  Creek 
Nation  was  complete. 

In  addition  to  the  appraisement  work  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Commissions,  they  have  also  sold  the  vacant  lots  in  practically  all  of 
the  larger  towns,  and  the  inspector,  hy  direction  of  the  Department, 
since  the  furlough  of  the  Creek  Commission,  has  sold  the  vacant  lots 
in  that  nation. 

As  payments  for  lots  are  made  in  full  to  the  Indian  agent,  deeds  to 
same  are  executed  by  the  tribal  executives  of  the  respective  nations 
and  titles  passed. 

The  tribal  laws  of  the  different  nations  prescribe  certain  permit 
taxes  to  1)0  assessed  against  noncitizens  residing  and  doing  business  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  of  May  27,  1902,  prohibiting  the  removal  of  any  person  who  is  in 
lawful  possession  of  any  lot  or  parcels  of  land  in  any  town  or  city  in 
the  Indian  Territory  which  has  been  designated  as  a  town  site,  the  tribal 
authorities  have  practically  been  unable  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
revenues  and  permits  assessed  against  noncitizens. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  close  stores  in  South  McAlester, 
Choctaw  Nation,  the  merchants  applied  to  the  judge  of  the  United 
Suites  court  for  the  central  district,  who  granted  a  temporary  res- 
training order  which  was  made  perpetual  on  August  16,  1903,  but  the 
case  has  been  appealed. 

An  effort  was  made  bv  the  owners  of  cattle  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  tribal  cattle  tax,  but  the  applications 
were  denied  bv  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  also  in  the 
southern  district  of  Indian  Territorv. 

The  amount  of  money  collected  by  the  Indian  agent  on  account  of 
live  stock  introduced  into  the  Chickasaw  Nation  during  the  year  was 
$30,511.05. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  all  sources  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  not  including  payments  on  town  lots,  was  926,850.49,  the 
largest  item  being  on  account  of  pasture  and  cattle  revenues. 
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The  total  amount  collected  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  $37,534.48, 
iot  including  payments  on  town  lots. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  act  approved  January  21,  1903  (32  Stat. 
j.9  774),  amending  the  timber  and  stone  act  of  June  6,  1900,  and 
uthorizing  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  dispose  of  their 
imber  from  and  after  allotment  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civi- 
ized  Tribes.  The  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
lent  rendered  an  opinion,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department, 
pon  this  act,  holding  that  Seminole  allottees  may  dispose  of  their 
imber  at  this  time,  as  the  allotments  are  complete  in  that  nation,  and 
hat  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  citizens  may  sell  and  dispose 
f  their  timber  after  they  have  selected  their  allotments  and  received 
ertificate  of  selection  from  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
?ribes. 

The  original  Creek  agreement  authorizes  Indian  citizens  to  sell  and 
lispose  of  their  timber  after  they  have  selected  their  allotments. 

A  list  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Department  during  the  year 
s  submitted,  and  the  inspector  refers  to  the  action  taken  where  pine 
imber  was  being  cut  in  violation  of  law,  which  timber  was  seized  by 
he  Indian  agent  and  in  most  instances,  by  direction  of  the  Department, 
old  at  public  auction.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  claimants  applied 
o  the  courts  and  after  giving  bond  replevied  the  timber. 

From  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  several 
iupervisors,  it  appears  that  the  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Creek,  and 
Uherokee  nations  are  being  conducted  satisfactorily  under  the  joint 
jontrol  of  the  Government  and  a  representative  of  the  tribes.  In  the 
Jhickasaw  Nation  the  funds  controlled  by  the  Department  are  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  and  therefore  the  Government 
las  not  taken  full  charge  of  the  schools  in  this  nation. 

The  superintendent  states  the  finances  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  are 
n  a  deplorable  condition. 

There  are  four  regular  boarding  schools  or  academies  in  the  Choc- 
m  Nation,  in  addition  to  one  mission  school  or  academy  at  Atoka, 
rhere  are  also  9  small  boarding  schools  and  175  day  schools,  the  total 
enrollment  of  all  these  Cho°*aw  schools  being  3,998,  at  a  total  cost  of 
1(119,561. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  maintained  5  boarding  schools,  one  of  which 
s  an  orphan  academy,  and  15  day  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
L,193  pupils,  costing  $110,750. 

Ten  boarding  schools  and  58  day  schools  have  been  maintained  in 
the  Creek  Nation  during  the  year,  the  total  enrollment  being  2,557,  at 
i  cost  of  $73,358. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  there  have  been  4  boarding  schools  and  150 
lay  schools,  all  having  a  total  enrollment  of  6,187  pupils,  maintained 
it  an  expense  of  $110,818. 

The  total  amount  disbursed  by  the  Indian  agent,  aceotdm^  to  \a& 
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report,  is  $2,1)18,480.41,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  deposited  of 
*85, 157.87. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  outstanding  warrants  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  evidencing  an  indebtedness  of  $1,140,352.04,  were 
paid  by  the  Indian  agent  and  retired  during  the  year,  and  other  war- 
rapt  payments  were  made  for  the  several  tribes,  as  shown  in  the  state- 
ment of  disbursements. 

The  Indian  agent  also  made  a  payment  to  Chickasaw  citizens  of  $#) 
per  capita,  a  total  of  $155,680. 

Action  is  )>eing  taken  looking  to  the  payment  of  the  so-called  "loyal 
Creek  claim,"  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  of  March  3,  1903. 

In  a  number  of  cases  towns  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Creek 
nations  requested  the  Department  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  munici- 
pal bonds  for  public  improvements  under  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation applicable  to  the  respective  nations,  and  three  applications  were 
allowed. 

The  agreements  with  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
nations  providing  that  Indian  citizens  be  placed  in  possession  of  their 
allotments  are  quoted,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Indian  agent,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Department,  has  taken  steps  to  place  allottees  in  unrestricted 
possession  of  their  land  when  so  requested. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  for  public 
roads.  While  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  evidently  devolves  upon 
the  Department,  the  machinery  to  carry  out  the  work  is  lacking  at 
this  time,  there  being  no  funds  available  or  adequate  force  for  that 
purpose,  but  public  notice  has  been  issued  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  roads  throughout  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations. 

Reference  is  made4  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  leasing 
and  sale  of  Creek  allotments  and  the  leasing  of  Cherokee  allotments. 
In  each  nation  citizens  may  lease  their  allotments  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses for  a  term  not  longer  than  five  years,  and  for  grazing  purposes 
for  one  year,  without  the  approval  of  the  Department,  but  longer 
term  leases  and  leases  for  mineral  purposes  may  be  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  not  otherwise.  Regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  law  were  adopted  near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  matter  of  the  sales  of  Creek  lands,  the  regulations  now 
require  the  same  to  be  advertised  and  bids  received  therefor,  and  that 
no  bid  for  less  than  the  appraised  value  will  be  considered. 

There  being  considerable  controversy  over  the  election  of  principal 
chief  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  the  Depart- 
ment requested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  dispatch  troops  to  the  scene, 
which  was  done,  two  companies  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Starr,  being  sent  from  Fort  Reno,  Okla.  Upon  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Indian  agent  as  to  the  result  of  the  election,  the  Depart- 
ment recognized  Green  McCurtain  as  principal  chief. 
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The  total  amount  collected  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  $37,534.48, 
not  including  payments  on  town  lots. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  act  approved  January  21,  1903  (32  Stat. 
X.,  774),  amending  the  timber  and  stone  act  of  June  6,  1900,  and 
authorizing  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  dispose  of  their 
timber  from  and  after  allotment  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civi- 
lised Tribes.  The  Assistant  Attorney -General  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment rendered  an  opinion,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department, 
upon  this  act,  holding  that  Seminole  allottees  may  dispose  of  their 
timber  at  this  time,  as  the  allotments  are  complete  in  that  nation,  and 
that  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  citizens  may  sell  and  dispose 
of  their  timber  after  they  have  selected  their  allotments  and  received 
certificate  of  selection  from  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

The  original  Creek  agreement  authorizes  Indian  citizens  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  their  timber  after  they  have  selected  their  allotments. 

A  list  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Department  during  the  year 
is  submitted,  and  the  inspector  refers  to  the  action  taken  where  pine 
timber  was  being  cut  in  violation  of  law,  which  timber  was  seized  by 
the  Indian  agent  and  in  most  instances,  by  direction  of  the  Department, 
sold  at  public  auction.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  claimants  applied 
to  the  courts  and  After  giving  bond  replevied  the  timber. 

From  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  several 
supervisors,  it  appears  that  the  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Creek,  and 
Cherokee  nations  are  being  conducted  satisfactorily  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  Government  and  a  representative  of  the  tribes.  In  the 
Ohickasaw  Nation  the  funds  controlled  by  the  Department  are  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  and  therefore  the  Government 
has  not  taken  full  charge  of  the  schools  in  this  nation. 

The  superintendent  states  the  finances  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  are 
in  a  deplorable  condition. 

There  are  four  regular  boarding  schools  or  academies  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  in  addition  to  one  mission  school  or  academy  at  Atoka. 
Ihere  are  also  9  small  boarding  schools  and  175  day  schools,  the  total 
Enrollment  of  all  these  Cho^aw  schools  being  3,998,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$119,561. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  maintained  5  boarding  schools,  one  of  which 
Ss  an  orphan  academy,  and  15  day  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
1,193  pupils,  costing  $110,750. 

Ten  boarding  schools  and  58  day  schools  have  been  maintained  in 
the  Creek  Nation  during  the  year,  the  total  enrollment  being  2,557,  at 
a  cost  of  $73,358. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  there  have  been  4  boarding  schools  and  150 
day  schools,  all  having  a  total  enrollment  of  6,187  pupils,  maintained 
at  an  expense  of  $110,818. 
The  total  amount  disbursed  by  the  Indian  agent,  accot&\\\%  to  \flfc 
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had  ordered  157,000  acres,  an  described  in  a  certain  schedule  submitted 

by  representatives  of  •  the  Deia wares,  to  be  segregated  as  required  by 

the  act  referred  to,  but  subsequently  discovered  that  the  schedule  was 

erroneous  in  that  some  of  the  lands  described  therein  were  claimed  by 

Cherokee  Indians  as  their  homes,  upon  which  they  had  long  resided, 

while  certain  other  lands  occupied  by  Delawares  in   the  Cherokee 

Nation  were  not  scheduled  at  all,  although  the  law  requires  that  the 

lands  so  occupied  by  Delawares  should  be  included  in  the  segregation. 

The  report  adds  that  the  Commission  — 

Ha*  lieen  informally  advised  of  cases  of  numerous  other  Delaware  citizens  whose 
improved  lands  are  not  included  within  the  segregation,  and  the  statement  has  been 
frequently  made  that  the  representative**  of  the  Delawares,  or  their  business  com- 
mittee, refused  to  schedule  for  segregation  the  lands  of  any  Delaware  citizen  who 
failed  to  pay  the  pro  rata  Hhare  of  the  fee  which  said  representatives  or  committee 
demanded.  The  Delaware*  whose  property  rights  are  thus  unprotected  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  the  improvements  on  the  lands  occupied 
by  them  represent,  in  most  instances,  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime. 

Pending  the.  consideration  of  this  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Dawes  Commission  were  temporarily  enjoined  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  changing  said  sched- 
ule in  any  manner,  which  injunction  was  dissolved  October  6  last,  the 
court  holding  that  the  segregation  was  incomplete  in  law  because  it 
had  not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  could  not  approve  a  segregation  reported  by  the 
Commission  itself  to  be  so  flagrantly  a  deviation  from  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  therefore  the  Department,  upon  receiving  official 
notice  of  the  dissolution  of  the  injunction,  instructed  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission to  make  and  report  a  corrected  schedule  for  segregation  that 
would  be  free  from  such  objections. 

It  is  hoped  and  presumed  that  the  Commission  will  be  ready  to 
report  such  a  schedule  at  an  early  day,  since  delay  in  completing  the 
segregation  is  embarrassing  the  work  of  allotting  the  Cherokee  lands. 

The  action,  above  referred  to  as  having  been  brought  by  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  was  decided  adversely  to 
the  Delawares  in  the  Court  of  Claims  last  February,  and  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now 
pending. 

In  August  last,  an  attack  was  made  in  the  public  press  by  the 
representative  in  this  city  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, upon  certain  Presidential  appointees  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  located  in  Indian  Territory,  affecting  their  integrity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  public  duties.  No  previous  charges  had  been  made 
against  these  gentlemen,  nor  an  opportunity  for  reply  given  to  them, 
nor  to  the  Department,  before  such  publication. 

The  attention  of  the  president  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  was 
called  to  this  matter,  as  will  be  seen  by  correspondence  had  with  him 
as  per  apjwndix,  page  2t>2,  Exhibit  E. 
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Upon  the  demand  of  these  officials,  and  in  justice  to  them  thus  pub- 
licly accused,  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  is  now  being 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Balti- 
more, and  Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff,  of  the  firm  of  Neilson  &  Woodruff,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  duty  it  will  also  be  to  investigate  the  motives  and 
methods  of  the  accuser  in  order  that  full  justice  may  be  done  in  prose- 
cuting the  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  will  be  made  known  in  due 
course. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 

• 

By  the  provisions  of  section  64  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat. 
Li.,  641),  confirming  the  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes  of  Indians,  there  was  ceded  by  said  tribes  to  the  United  States 
a  tract  or  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Sulphur  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  not  exceeding  640  acres,  to  be  selected  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  four  months  after 
the  final  ratification  of  said  agreement  (which  was  September  25, 
1902),  to  embrace  all  of  the  natural  springs  in  and  about  said  village, 
and  so  much  of  Sulphur  Creek,  Rock  Creek,  Buckhorn  Creek,  and  the  . 
lands  adjacent  to  said  natural  springs  and  creeks  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  proper  utilization 
and  control  of  said  springs  and  the  waters  of  said  creeks,  said  lands  to 
be  selected  so  as  to  cause  the  least  interference  with  the  contemplated 
town  site  at  that  place  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  said 
cession  was  made,  and  when  selected  and  ceded  the  lands  were  to  be 
held,  owned,  and  controlled  by  the  United  States  absolutely  and  with- 
out any  restriction,  save  that  no  part  thereof  should  be  platted  or  dis- 
posed of  for  town-site  purposes  during  the  existence  of  the  two  tribal 
governments. 

Said  section  fixes  the  price  of  said  lands  at  $20  per  acre  and  declares 
that  the  same  should  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  credit  of  the  two  tribes,  from  the  unappropriated  public  moneys 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  said  payment  shall  be  in  full  compensa- 
tion for  said  lands. 

It  was  further  provided  that  all  improvements  upon  the  lands  so 
selected,  which  were  lawfully  there  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  said 
agreement  by  Congress,  July  1,  1902,  shall  be  appraised  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  true  value  at  the  time 
of  the  selection  of  said  lands,  and  shall  be  paid  for  by  warrants  drawn 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States;  that  until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may,  under  rules  prescribed  for  that  pu rpose,  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  use  of  the  water  of  said  springs  and  creeks  and  the  temporary 
use  and  occupation  of  the  lands  so  ceded;  that  no  person  shall  occupy 
any  portion  of  the  lands  y  r^ded  or  carry  on  any  business  thereon 
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except  as  provided  by  said  rules,  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  Con- 
gress the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  introduction,  pos- 
session, sale,  and  giving  away  of  liquor  or  intoxicants  within  the 
Indian  country,  or  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  lands 
so  reded,  and  said  lands  shall  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Indian  Territory. 

On  Noveml>er  li*,  1!K>2,  there  were  selected  and  reserved  for  said 
reservation  829.38  acres.  On  the  same  date  action  was  taken  looking 
to  the  appraisements  of  the  improvements  on  said  segregated  lands. 
No  specific  appropriation  was  made  in  said  section  for  carrying  out  its 
provision,  except  as  to  payment  for  the  land,  but  on  October  9,  1902, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  request  of  the  Department, 
rendered  an  opinion  holding  that  payment  for  improvements  owned 
by  persons  at  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  act  might  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  United  States  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

The  improvements  were  appraised  at  $87,462.85.  Some  delay  was 
occasioned  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  owners  to  furnish  evidence 
that  the  taxes  on  said  improvements  had  t>ecn  duly  paid.  These  were 
subsequently  furnished  and  there  have  been  paid  for  the  improvements 
$86,981.05.  There  remains,  however,  one  additional  claim  amounting 
to  $380,  filed  by  the  mayor  of  the  town,  which  is  awaiting  further 
information  in  the  premises. 

On  January  15,  1903,  the  Department  requested  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  place  to  the  credit  of  said  tribes  $12,586.60,  of  which 
the  Chickasaws  were  entitled  to  $3,146.65  and  the  Choctaws  $9,439.95. 

A  controversy  having  arisen  over  the  area  which  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  town  site  of  Sulphur,  and  information  having  been 
received  tending  to  show  that  an  additional  tract  of  land  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
contamination  and  secure  the  benefits  intended  by  said  section,  in  May, 
1903,  1  visited  the  Indian  Territory  and  personally  made  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  reservation  of  the  land  and  improvements  within  the 
proposed  town  site  of  Sulphur.  From  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tions as  well  as  from  information  which  I  deem  reliable,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  exclude  from  the  town  site 
limits  a  certain  tract  of  land  adjoining  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation, 
with  a  view  of  securing,  if  possible,  legislative  enactment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  the  reservation  covering  the  same.  Accordingly, 
on  October  20,  1903,  I  approved  the  exterior  limits  of  the  town  site  of 
Sulphur,  excluding  therefrom  the  tract  above  indicated  for  the  benefit 
of  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation,  in  order  that  proper  action  might  be 
taken  looking  to  the  acquisition  of  title  thereto  and  payment  for 
improvements  of  lawful  owners  thereon. 

Notice  was  duly  given  that  parties  making  improvements  upon  said 
tract  excluded  from  the  town  site  would  not  acquire  any  rights  by  rea- 
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of  improvements  subsequently  made,  and  that  said  land  was 
ved  from  allotment  to  the  members  of  said  tribes, 
order  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
•ing  said  additional  tract  for  the  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation,  on 
mntber  12, 1903, 1  instructed  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
use  a  full  and  complete  investigation  to  be  made  concerning  the 
ary  conditions  of  the  springs  and  waters  included  in  the  Sulphur 
igs  Reservation,  and  to  specially  investigate  and  report  whether 
eservation  of  said  reserved  tract  of  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  is 
*sary  in  order  to  preserve  the  springs  and  waters  in  the  Sulphur 
k  Reservation  from  pollution.  Upon  receipt  of  said  report  addi- 
il  legislation  will  be  recommended  as  the  Department  is  advised 
be  necessary  in  the  premises. 

special  Indian  inspector  has  been  appointed  and  detailed  to  care 
nd  protect  the  reservation,  and  to  secure  payment  of  the  rentals 
r  temporary  leases  with  the  occupants  under  rules  prescribed  by 
Secretary. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  INDIANS. 

»  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  agreement  of  the  Kansas  or 
Indians  among  themselves  for  an  equal  division  of  their  tribal 
s  was  ratified  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat. 
J36). 

ider  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  agreement  each  member 
entitled  to  select  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  the  remainder  of  the 
i  to  be  divided  among  them  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
>ose.  In  accordance  with  this  provision  247  Indians  have  selected 
esteads.  The  schedules  of  homestead  and  additional  allotments 
both  been  approved.  The  homestead  deeds  have  been  executed 
delivered,  and  the  additional  allotment  deeds  have  been  executed, 
lot  yet  delivered. 

ider  section  7  of  the  agreement  the  selection  of  a  tract  of  land 
own-site  purposes  was  made,  and  the  town  of  Washunga,  named 
he  principal  chief,  was  established.     Five  hundred  and  twenty- 
lots  have  been  sold,  to  the  highest  bidder  in  each  case,  and  deeds 
aid  lots  have  been  executed,  but  not  yet  delivered. 
>rt  Berthold  Reservation. — Mention  was  also  made  in  my  last 
al  report  of  an  agreement  which  had  been  made  with  the  Indians 
ling  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation.     This  agreement  was  sub- 
3d  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  but  was  not  ratified, 
rreements  made  with  the  Crows  and  the  Yankton  Sioux  in  1899 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Devils  Lake,  Grand  Ronde,  Lower  Brule, 
Rosebud  reservations  in  1901  are  still  pending  before  Congress. 
jrtle  Mountain  Indians. — An  agreement  with  the  Indians  resid- 
»n  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  concluded 

int  1908 * 
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except  as  provided  by  said  rules,  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  Con- 
gress the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  introduction,  pos- 
session, sale,  and  giving  away  of  liquor  or  intoxicants  within  the 
Indian  country,  or  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  lands 
so  ceded,  and  said  lands  shall  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Indian  Territory. 

On  November  19,  1902,  there  were  selected  and  reserved  for  said 
reservation  ti29. 33  acres.  On  the  same  date  action  was  taken  looking 
to  the  appraisements  of  the  improvements  on  said  segregated  lands. 
No  specific  appropriation  was  made  in  said  section  for  carrying  out  its 
provision,  except  as  to  payment  for  the  land,  but  on  October  9, 1902, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  request  of  the  Department, 
rendered  an  opinion  holding  that  payment  for  improvements  owned 
by  persons  at  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  act  might  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  United  States  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

The  improvements  were  appraised  at  $87,462.85.  Some  delay  was 
occasioned  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  owners  to  furnish  evidence 
that  the  taxes  on  said  improvements  had  been  duly  paid.  These  were 
subsequently  furnished  and  there  have  been  paid  for  the  improvements 
$86,981.05.  There  remains,  however,  one  additional  claim  amounting 
to  $380,  filed  by  the  mayor  of  the  town,  which  is  awaiting  further 
information  in  the  premises. 

On  January  15,  1903,  the  Department  requested  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  place  to  the  credit  of  said  tribes  $12,586.60,  of  which 
the  Chickasaws  were  entitled  to  $3,146.65  and  the  Choctaws  $9,439.95. 

A  controversy  having  arisen  over  the  area  which  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  town  site  of  Sulphur,  and  information  having  ken 
received  tending  to  show  that  an  additional  tract  of  land  ought  to  he 
added  to  the  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
contamination  and  secure  the  benefits  intended  by  said  section,  in  May. 
1903,  1  visited  the  Indian  Territory  and  personally  made  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  reservation  of  the  land  and  improvements  within  the 
proposed  town  site  of  Sulphur.  From  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tions as  well  as  from  information  which  I  deem  reliable,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  absolutelv  essential  to  exclude  from  the  town  site 
limits  a  certain  tract  of  land  adjoining  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation, 
with  a  view  of  securing,  if  possible,  legislative  enactment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  the  reservation  covering  the  same.  Accordingly, 
on  October  20, 1903,  I  approved  the  exterior  limits  of  the  towp  site  of 
Sulphur,  excluding  therefrom  the  tract  above  indicated  for  the  benefit 
of  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation,  in  order  that  proper  action  might  be 
taken  looking  to  the  acquisition  of  title  thereto  and  payment  for 
improvements  of  lawful  owners  thereon. 

Notice  was  duly  given  that  parties  making  improvements  upon  said 
^Ainct  excluded  from  the  town  sVte^oxAA.  woVi  ***\vxvre>  wj  Tights  by  rea- 
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anted  for  the  survey  and  locution  of  thirteen  lines  of  mil  road  through 
dian  lands  other  than  those  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  under 
e  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899  (30 
at.  L.,  990);  and  under  the  act  of  February  28, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  43), 
aps  were  filed  by  several  companies  covering  rights  of  way  and  addi- 
>nal  grounds  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories.  Full  details  as 
» both  the  above  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
an  Affairs,  and  attention  is  invited  to  the  views  of  that  officer  as  the 
>sult  of  a  careful  observation  of  the  operation  of  railroads  under  the 
Lst-named  act. 

Exhibition  of  Indians. — Permission  to  engage  Indians  for  exhibi- 
on  purposes  in  shows,  traveling  theatrical  parties,  and  the  like  has 
een  consistently  denied. 

Several  requests  from  State  or  county  officials  for  Indians  to  be 
lowed  to  participate  in  fairs,  etc.,  as  an  attraction,  have  also  been 
Jnied;  but  one  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  annual  carnival 
id  festival  at  Denver,  Colo.,  upon  the  application  of  the  mayor,  for 
rtain  Arapahoes  and  Shoshones  to  visit  that  city  on  that  occasion. 
Liquor  traffic. — Inspectors,  special  agents,  and  school  supervisors 
the  Indian  service  have  been  active  during  the  year  in  their  efforts 
suppress  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians,  and  in  apprehending 
d  prosecuting  persons  charged  with  violations  of  the  law. 
Numerous  requests  have  been  made  upon  the  Department  of  Justice 
v  investigation,  by  special  agents  of  that  Department,  of  cases  of 
[uor  selling  to  Indians,  and  a  number  of  convictions  have  been 
2ured;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  evidence 
ainst  the  offenders  the  general  results  have  not  been  as  good  as  wa*» 
ped  for. 

Fishery  Rights  of  the  Yakima  Indians. — Recently  a  decision  was 
ndered  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Wash- 
£ton,  southern  division,  dismissing  the  bill  filed  July  11,  1895,  to 
join  Winans  Brothers  from  interfering  with  the  fishery  and  other 
*hts  claimed  by  the  Yakima  Indians  under  their  treaty. 
The  Attorney-General,  on  June  25, 1903,  stated  that,  as  then  advised, 
*  was  inclined  to  think  an  appeal  should  be  taken  from  the  decision, 
it  he  asked  to  have  the  views  of  this  Department  as  to  the  advis- 
>ility  of  such  action  before  issuing  instructions  to  the  United  States 
torney. 

After  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Department  and  the  Com- 
issioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Attorney -Genera  I  was  advised  that, 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  the  Indians,  the  Depart- 
ent  desired  that  the  case  should  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court  for  a 
tal  decree  which  will  govern  the  Department  and  the  Indian  Bureau, 
>t  only  in  this  case  hereafter,  but  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
at  have  already  arisen  or  that  may  arise  in  the  future.  He  was 
erefore  asked  to  issue  the  proper  instructions  to  the  United  States 
x>rney. 
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Octol>er  *22.  1M^.  I»y  tin*  terms  of  which  the  said  Indians  relinquished 
all  title  or  claim  to  aliout  nine  million  acres  of  land,  was  forwarded  to 
Congress,  with  draft  of  a  hill  to  ratify  the  same,  on  February  6, 1893. 

This  agreement  is  still  pending  before  Congress,  although  the 
Department.  Iielieving  that  its  terms  and  provisions  would  prove  to  be 
for  the  liest  interests  of  )>oth  the  Indians  and  the  Government,  has 
repeatedly  made  favorable  reports  thereon  and  recommended  its 
ratification. 

Puvallup  Indian  Lands. — On  February  14,  1903.  the  Department 
decided  that  the  provision  in  the  act  of  March  3.  1893,  forbidding  the 
Puvallup  Indians  from  alienating  their  allotments  for  the  period  of 
ten  years  from  that  date,  would  liecome  inoperative  on  and  after  March 
3.  1903.  and  that  after  that  date  the  said  Indians  would  have  the  power 
to  *"  lease,  encumtier.  grant,  and  alienate  their  lands  without  restric- 
triction.  as  any  other  person  might  do  under  the  lawTs  of  the  State 
of  Washington."  The  Puvallup  Indian  Commission  was.  instructed 
accordingly. 

Indians  in  California.-  The  80-acre  tract  known  as  the  "Boyd 
claim."  embraced  in  the  old  Camp  Independence  military  reservation, 
has  l>een  suMivided  and  assigned  to  16  heads  of  Indian  families  living 
in  the  vicinity.  The  question  of  allotting  these  tracts  in  severalty  to 
the  Indians,  under  section  4  of  the  general  allotment  act,  is  being 
considered  bv  the  Indian  Office. 

Mission  Indians  on  Warners  Ranch. — In  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  May  27. 
li>02,  a  tract  of  land  located  in  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  comprising 
3,353  acres,  and  known  as  the  "Pala  Ranch/'  was  purchased,  and  cer- 
tain public  lands  adjoining  the  same  were  withdrawn  from  settlement 
and  entry,  with  a  view  to  their  addition  to  the  purchased  tract.  To 
the  lands  so  acquired,  now  designated  as  the  fc;Pala  Reservation,"* 
majority  of  the  Indians  from  "Warners  Ranch,"  and  those  locatedat 
San  Felipe  and  Puerta  Chiquita  were  removed,  under  the  supervision 
of  United  States  Indian  Inspector  James  K.  Jenkins,  and  their  imme- 
diate needs  in  the  shape  of  subsistence,  houses,  farming  implements, 
etc.,  are  being  provided  for  by  the  Department. 

Joseph' s  hand  of  Nez  Perces. — The  bill  (S.  5311)  introduced  in 
the  last  (Congress  for  the  relief  of  Joseph's  band  was,  by  resolution  of 
the  Senate,  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro-  • 
visions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1887.  The  court  is  authorized  to  report 
to  the  Senate  what  amount,  or  amounts,  if  any,  are  legally  and 
equitably  due  .Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Perce  Indians  under  the  various? 
items  of  the  lull. 

Lands  fok  missionaries. — During  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
there  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  religious  societies  for  missionary 
and  educational  purposes  on  Indian  reservations  591.37  acres  of  laud- 

Railroads  across  Indian  iand&.    Y3\xy\yv^  VJaa  ^ear  authority  was 
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ILSC8  6,481,  a  total  of  47,388,  a  net  lows  for  the  year  of  2,901.  The 
■lumber  of  deaths  of  soldier  pensioners  for  the  year  was  29,123  and  of 
*€his  number  27,842  were  volunteers  of  the  civil  war.  The  pension 
"■•oil  at  the  close  of  the  year  contained  the  names  of  728,732  soldiers, 
S67,189  widows  and  dependents,  and  624  army  nurses. 

The  pensioners  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1903,  are  classified  as  follows, 
"viz: 

"War,  Revolutionary: 

Widows 2 

Daughters 3 

^Warof  1812: 

Survivors 1 

Widows.   ' 1,115 

Xndian  wars: 

Survivors 1, 565 

Widows 3,169 

^Mexican  war: 

Survivors 5, 964 

Widows 7,910 

Service  afttr  March  4,  1861. 
Civil  war: 

General  laws- 
Army  invalids 254, 969 

Army  widows 83, 928 

Navy  invalids 4, 142 

Navy  widows 2, 221 

Army  nurses 624 

Act  of  June  27,  1890— 

Army  invalids J '. 427, 711 

Army  widows 155,  249 

Navy  invalids 16, 010 

Navy  widows 6, 992 

War  with  Spain: 

Army  invalids 8, 798 

Army  widows 3, 488 

Navy  invalids 402 

Navy  widows 174 

Regular  establishment: 

Invalids 9,170 

Widows •. 2, 839 

Total.* 996,545 

The  cases  reported  above  under  the  head  of  "4  Regular  establish- 
ment,"  embrace  those  in  which  the  disability  originated  in  service  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  between  the  close  of  the  civil  war  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Spain  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Spain  and  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  prior  reports  the  cases  classified  as  fcw  Regular  establishment" 
were  included  under  the  head  of  u Civil  war"  cases;  as  a  result  of 
this  year's  classification  the  exact  number  of  "  Civil  war  "  pensioners 
iw  shown  for  the  first  time. 
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The  Commissioner  estimate*  that  the  death  rate  among  the  pension-  r** 
ers  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  about  45.000,  and  the  losses  to  I*** 
the  pension  roll  from  other  causes  will  l>e  about  6,000.  lvt 

The  largest  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  during  the  year  was  on  \- 
July  31,  1902,  when  there  were  1,001,494  pensioners.     The  Commis- 
sioner expresses  the  opinion  that  the  pension  roll  will  not  again  cross 
the  million  line. 

The  Bureau  adjudicated  251,982  claims  of  all  classes  during  the  year, 
138,188  by  allowance  and  113,794  by  rejection.     Included  in  the  num- 
ber of  allowances  are  8,203  claims  in  which  no  benefit  accrued  to  the 
claimants  for  the  reason  that  they  were  then  pensioned  under  another 
law  at  an  equal  or  higher  rate.     Certificates  are  not  issued  in  this  class 
of  cases  unless  claimants  elect  to  take  the  pension  in  lieu  of  that  which 
they  now  receive.     Of  the  claims  rejected  90,916  were  denied  on  med- 
ical grounds,  and  81,107  of  them  were  applications  for  increase  i» 
which  the  examining  surgeons  found  no  increase  of  disability.     Only 
22,878  claims  were  rejected  on  legal  grounds.     In  these  cases  it  w&*=* 
found  that  either  there  was  no  legal  title  to  pension  or  that  the  claim — 
ants  were  unable  to  furnish  the  evidence  to  establish  their  claims. 

Many  of  these  claims  were  filed  by  persons  already  in  receipt  of  pen. — 
sions  under  the  act  of  1890  and  who  were  trying  to  secure  an  increasecS 
allowance  under  the  general  law.     Upon  their  failure  to  establish  sucl^ 
additional  claim  by  competent  evidence,  a  formal  rejection  wasentere«3 
up,  so  that  the  case  might  be  taken  out  of  the  pending  files.     A  very 
small  number  of  the  rejections  pertained  to  original  claims,  and  many 
of  the  rejections  were  accompanied  by  an  allowance  of  a  pension  to 
the  same  person  under  another  law. 

The  number  of  allowances  in  which  certificates  actuallv  issued  dor- 
ing  the  year  was  130,10(5.     Of  these,  40,136  were  original  claims;  4,401 
were  restorations  and  renewals;  69,258  were  increases,  reissues,  addi 
tionals,  and  supplementals,  and  16,311  were  for  accrued  pension. 

The  number  of  claims  pending  July  1,  1902,  was  839,436,  and  there 
were  tiled  during  the  year  226,002  new  applications  of  all  kinds;  at 
the  close  of  the  year  only  304,809  claims  were  pending,  of  which 
120,729  were  original  claims  in  which  no  allowance  has  ever  been 
made.  The  actual  number  of  claimants  l>efore  the  Bureau  on  June 
30,  1903,  was  255,048,  representing  253,584  soldiers  and  304,809  claims 

The  total  number  of  male  pensioners  was  728,732 — 277,481  on 
account  of  disability  of  service  origin,  443,721  on  account  of  disability 
whether  due  to  service  or  not,  and  7,530  old  war  survivors.  The  total 
number  of  female  pensioners  is  267,813 — 92,754  by  reason  of  death  of 
the  soldier  from  causes  due  to  the  service,  162,241  on  account  of  serv- 
ice of  soldier,  12,194  on  account  of  service  of  soldier  in  old  wars  prior 
to  March  4, 1861,  and  624  army  nurses.  A  detailed  statement  of  these 
classes  is  appended  hereto.     (Page  265,  Exhibit  F.) 

The  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  yea* 
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was  $138,500,000;  repayments  to  the  appropriation  made  the  amount 
available  for  payment  of*  pensions  $138,504,618.36.  The  disburse- 
ments for  army  and  navy  pensions  during  the  year,  including  the 
amount  disbursed  by  Treasury  settlements,  were  $137,759,653.71, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
$882,360.10.  The  expenditure  for  navy  pensions  was  $3,837,400.76. 
The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  salaries  and  other 
expenses  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  cost  of  disbursements,  fees 
of  examining  surgeons,  etc.,  was  $3,993,216.79,  making  the  total  cost 
of  maintenance  of  system  $141,752,870.50. 

The  disbursements  for  pensions  by  the  United  States  from  July  1, 
1790,  to  June  30,  1865,  were  $96, 4464U.23.  Since  1865  the  disburse- 
merit*  for  pensions  were  $2J91$,178,H5.93,  and  for  cost  of  maintena/nce 
and  expenses  $95, 6^7, 93^71,  or  a  total  of  $3, 037, 826, 080. 6b,  making 
the  entire  cost  of  tfte  maintenance  of  the  pension  system  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government  $3, 134,2? 1,521,. 87. 

Of  the  amount  that  has  been  expended  for  pensions  since  the  founda- 
ion  of  the  Government,  $70,000,000  was  on  account  of  the  war  of 
he  Revolution;  $45,186,197.22  on  account  of  service  in  the  war  of  1812; 
6,234,414.55  on  account  of  service  in  the  Indian  wars;  $33,483,309.91 
n  account  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war;  $5,479,268.31  on  account 
f  the  war  with  Spain,  and  $2,878,240,400.17  on  account  of  the  war  of 
he  rebellion. 

The  cost  of  the  pension  system  reached  its  maximum  in  1893,  when 
-  amounted  to  $2.44  per  capita  of  the  entire  population.  It,  however, 
as  been  growing  less  each  year,  and  in  1903  the  total  cost  of  pensions 
rnounted  to  only  $1.75  per  capita  of  population. 

In  1893  the  cost  of  the  pension  system  per  $1,000  of  the  aggregate 
health  of  the  United  States  was  $2.24,  while  in  1903  it  had  decreased 
o  $1.32. 

The  Commissioner  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  ten  years  the 
►ension  system  will  cease  to  be  noticed  as  a  burden  to  the  people  of 
be  United  States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll,  the  amount  required  to  pay 
le  regular  pension  certificates,  996,545,  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
le  fiscal  year,  was  $133,029,090.  The  average  annual  value  of  each 
ension  was  $133.49,  an  increase  of  $1.26  over  that  of  the  former 
ear.  The  average  annual  value  of  general-law  pensions  has  increased 
•oni  $171.28  to  $176.16;  of  pensions  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890, 
:om  $108.59  to  $108.82,  while  the  average  annual  value  of  Spanish - 
ar  pensions  has  decreased  from  $140.78  to  $137.25.  Over  one-half 
f  the  pensions  are  $10  per  month  and  under,  and  the  average  monthly 
alue  of  all  pensions  is  $11. 12^. 

In  106,870  cases  allowed  there  were  first  payments  averaging  $88 
ach,  amounting  to  $9,359,905.  In  755  cases  allowed  the  first  payments 
veraged  $1,357  each,  amounting  to  $1,024,553. 
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The  number  of  special  acts  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
sions passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty -seventh  Congress 
was  1,057,  as  against  1,114  passed  at  the  first  session,  and  caused  an 
increase  in  the  annual  expenditures  of  $155,922.  Since  1861  there 
have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress  10,353  pensions  and 
increase  of  pensions. 

The  number  of  attorneys  on  the  roll  June  30,  1903,  was  21,441,  and 
the  amount  paid  as  attorney  fees  during  the  year  was  $557,657;  these 
fees  are  paid  to  attorneys  direct  by  the  United  States  upon  the  allow- 
ance of  the  pension  claim,  attorneys  being  prohibited  by  law  from 
collecting  fees  from  claimants. 

Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  examining  surgeons  are 
employed  to  make  medical  examinations  of  claimants  for  pension,  and 
the  amount  appropriated  for  their  payment  during  the  year  was 
$800,0<H),  of  which  $726,371  had  been  expended  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  majority  of  the  surgeons  are  organized 
into  boards  of  three  memtwrseach,  while  189  designated  specialists  are 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  4  of  the  18  pension  agencies  occupied  leased  quar- 
ters, at  a  total  annual  rental  of  $9,480.  All  these  agencies  are  oper- 
ated by  an  aggregate  force  of  431  employees,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  such  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  being  $527,641.97.  In  1903,  there 
were  10,520  pensioners  under  guardianship.  Owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  guardians  and  the  lal>or  and  expense  involved  in  scrutinizing 
and  passing  upon  their  accounts,  it  has  been  necessary  to  change  the 
former  rule  requiring  guardians  to  make  detailed  reports  of  the  items 
of  expenditure  concerning  the  estates  of  their  wards.  Hereafter 
guardianship  accounts  will  not  be  required  to  be  filed  in  the  Bureau, 
but,  at  the  option  of  the  Commissioner,  guardians  will  be  required  to 
file  a  certificate  from  the  judge  of  the  court  appointing  the  guardian 
showing  that  he  is  still  duly  qualified  and  acting  and  has  given  and 
maintained  satisfactory  l>onds,  submitted  proper  reports,  and  has  com- 
plied with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides. 

During  the  year  1J»2  indictments  were  found  and  129  couvictions 
secured  on  account  of  violations  of  the  pension  laws;  there  were  21 
acquittals;  71  cases  were  dismissed;  i*  civil  suits  were  instituted,  and 
$3,116  recovered.  The  report  shows  that  of  the  persons  convicted 
onlv  20  are  believed  to  have*  anv  militarv  service,  and  that  in  some  of 
the  cases  the  crimes  charged  were  undoubtedly  committed  through 
ignorance. 

During  the  year  226,002  new  applications  of  all  classes  were  filed  in 
the  Bureau,  251,1*82  cases  were  adjudicated,  and  304,809  pending  claims 
remained  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  vear. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  up  the  arrears  of 
work  in  the  Bureau,  and  in  results  obtained  the  year  of  1903  exceeded 
any  year  since  1894.     While  the  number  of  employees  in  1903  was 
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early  300  less  than  in  1894,  yet  in  1903  the  work  done  was  25  per  cent 
tx>ve  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years. 

In  discussing  the  condition  of  the  force  of  his  office  the  Coinmis- 
tissioner  states  that  there  are  500  employees  who  are  60  years  of  age 
r  over,  and  that  the  average  age  of  all  the  employees  is  53  years;  the 
jrstem  now  in  force  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  clerical  force 
e  regards  as  too  unsatisfactory  and  expensive,  and  recommends  that 
>me  law  of  retirement  be  devised  and  provision  made  to  meet  the 
onditions  that  exist. 

I  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  necessity  for 
providing  for  superannuated  clerks  and  recommend  that  appropriate 
egislation  be  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  retirement  from  duty  of 
mch  aged  employees. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  the  estimated  number  of  survivors 
3f  the  war  of  the  rebellion  on  June  30,  1903,  was  900,000,  excluding 
leserters.  The  names  of  703,456  soldiers  and  sailors  of  that  war  are 
low  on  the  pension  rolls,  and  it  is  estimated  that  200,000  survivors  of 
he  war  have  not  yet  been  pensioned.  The  report  designates  the  latter 
s  the  "  unknown  army,"  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  will  lose  in 
eaths  and  pensions  during  the  present  year  about  22,000,  and  that  if 
he  pension  laws  remain  unchanged,  in  five  years  more  it  will  be 
educed  to  about  60,000,  and  in  ten  years  it  will  cease  to  be  a  factor. 

A  statement  accompanies  the  report  showing  that  3,304,993  soldiers 
nd  sailors  rendered  service  in  the  several  wars  in  which  this  country 
as  been  engaged,  and  the  average  pension  that  has  been  paid  on 
ceount  of  each  enlistment  is  $919.  The  above  number  does  not 
delude  a  great  number  of  civilians  who  rendered  service  in  temporary 
>cal  organizations  against  Indians,  without  making  any  claims  for 
uch  services. 

The  Commissioner  again  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  providing* 
hat  any  person  convicted  in  a  court  of  an  infamous  crime  shall  forfeit 
is  pension  or  his  right  to  one.     1  concur  fully  in  the  views  of  the 
"ommissioner.    The  pension  roll  is  a  roll  of  honor,  and  its  high  stand- 
ee! should  ever  be  maintained. 

The  Commissioner  again  calls  attention  to  the  many  cases  of  widows 
ho  have  married  old  soldiers  after  their  names  have  been  inscribed 
n  the  pension  roll,  and  suggests  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the 
i*anting  of  pensions  to  widows  in  such  cases. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  Commissioner. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  the  amendment  of  the  act  of  March 
»  1899,  by  striking  out  the  word  "  resident*'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
**st  proviso,  for  the  reason  that  as  the  proviso  now  stands  a  pensioner 
ving  abroad  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  pensioner  residing  in  this 
^untry. 

The  act  of  August  7,  1882,  provides  that  marriages  shall  be  proven 
*  pension  cases  to  be  legal  marriages  according  to  the  law  of  the 
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place  where  the  parties  resided  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  at  the  time 
when  the  right  of  pension  accrued. 

The  effect  of  this  law  has  been  to  deny  claimants  in  many  instances 
the  status  of  legal  widowhood,  although  the  equities  appear  to  be  in 
favor  of  such  claimants.  I  desire  to  reiterate  the  recommendation 
contained  in  previous  reports  that  Congress  so  amend  the  act  as  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  evidence  to  prove  marriages  for  pension- 
able purposes  by  a  standard  which  will  be  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  method  of  examining  applicants  for  pension,  the  Com- 
missioner again  states,  is  uncertain,  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory  in 
its  results,  the  personnel  of  the  various  medical  boards  being  liable  to 
outside  control  and  political  dictation.  Those  who  are  to  be  examined 
for  disabilities  should  appear  before  persons  possessed  of  the  highest 
degree  of  medical  knowledge  and  skill,  as  pathological  sequences  of 
manv  diseases  and  disabilities  are  so  obscure  and  remote  that  the  v  en 
only  be  detected  by  careful  examination  conducted  by  physicians  of 
learning  and  experience,  and  frequently  of  those  having  special  facili- 
ties for  microscopical  examination  of  excretions,  etc.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  existing  system,  he  again  suggests  a  division  of  the  country 
into  districts  or  circuits;  the  appointment  under  civil-service  rules  of 
medical  experts,  to  be  organized  into  boards  to  serve  outside  of  the 
States  of  their  domiciles,  and  to  go  from  place  to  place  within  their 
respective  circuits  on  fixed  days,  making  examinations  and  taking  tes- 
timony regarding  the  condition  of  the  applicants  for  pension. 

The  Commissioner  further  suggests  that  he  be  granted  authority  to 
select  500  convenient  and  accessible  places,  at  each  of  which  he  shall 
designate  a  local  surgeon,  who,  in  connection  with  the  traveling  board 
of  that  district,  shall  constitute  the  local  board  of  United  States  exam- 
ining surgeons,  which  shall  examine  all  persons  duly  authorized  by 
him.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  local  surgeon  may  be  designated 
to  make  the  examination.  The  traveling  surgeons  shall  be  expected 
to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  service,  and  shall  engage  in  no  other 
gainful  work  or  occupation  while  members  of  such  boards;  the 
Commissioner  to  have  power  to  discharge  at  will  an}'  surgeon  so 
appointed  or  reduce  the  number  of  such  boards  and  to  fill  all  vacancies 
caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  discharge.  The  system  as  outlined  by 
the  Commissioner  is  in  the  interest  of  the  )>etterment  of  the  service 
and  has  my  emphatic  approval. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  liMH,  amending  section  4708,  Revised 
Statutes,  act  of  February  2S,  11)03,  amending  the  act  of  March  3, 1901, 
section  47.11,  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  act  of  January  25, 1879,  act  of 
March  11),  lssti,  and  act  of  August  5,  181)2,  attorneys  are  not  per- 
mitted to  charge  claimants  for  services  rendered  therein.     The  Com- 
missioner states  that  claimants  should  have  the  right  to  the  services  of 
attorneys  at  reasonable  fees  as  well  as  for  their  own  benefit  as  the 
saving  of  expense  to  the  Government  in  performing  work  which  the 
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attorneys  might  otherwise  do,  and  recommends  the  fixation  by  law 
of  a  small  fee  for  the  services  of  attorneys  under  each  of  said  acts.  I 
concur  in  the  Commissioner's  views  in  this  matter. 

In  previous  annual  reports  the  desirability  of  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  specific  fee  to  attorneys 
in  claims  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1379),  for  divi- 
sion of  pension,  as  well  as  in  claims  for  accrued  pension,  was  adverted 
to.     In  discussing  the  necessity  for  legislation  of  this  character  I  stated: 

The  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stat.  L.,  98),  and  the  supplementary  acts  of  March 
19,  1886  (24  Stat.  L.,  5),  June  27,  1890  (26  Stat,  L.,  182),  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat. 
Li.,  1081),  and  August  5,  1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  348),  contain  provisions  regulating  the 
compensation  of  attorneys  and  agents  for  *'  services  in  prosecuting  a  claim  for  pen- 
sion,',  and  subject  to  certain  specified  restrictions,  clothe  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  with  a  supervision  over  the  allowance  of  such  compensation  and  direct  that, 
when  "such  pension  *  *  *  claim  shall  be  allowed,"  such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  directly  to  the  attorney  or  agent  out  of  the 
pension  money.  The  manifest  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  protect  pension  claim- 
ants from  unreasonable  charges  on  the  part  of  attorneys  and  agents  engaged  in  secur- 
ing the  allowance  of  their  claims. 

This  legislation  is,  however,  limited  to  regulating  compensation  for  "services  in 
prosecuting  a  claim  for  pension/'  and  does  not  extend  to  compensation  for  services 
rendered  in  other  pension  proceedings  which  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  the 
prosecution  of  "  a  claim  for  pension."  This  has  been  sharply  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  in  different  ways.  One  of  these  is  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  section  4766  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  amendatory  act  of  March  3, 
1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1379).  This  section,  as  amended,  relates  to  the  payment  of  pension 
money  after  the  claim  has  been  allowed,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  allowance  of 
the  claim  itself.  It  provides  for  enforcing  a  division  or  distribution  between  a  pen- 
sioner and  his  wife  or  children,  in  certain  enumerated  contingencies,  of  the  money 
accruing  u{>on  his  pension. 

The  granting  of  an  application  by  a  wife  or  children  for  the  division  or  distribu- 
tion of  such  pension  money  is  not  the  allowance  of  a  pension;  does  not  require  the 
issuance  of  a  pension  certificate;  will  not  increase  the  amount  of  moneys  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  under  the  pension  laws,  and  will  not  make  the  wife  or  children 
pensioners.  The  husband  or  father,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  still  be  the  pensioner, 
will  still  hold  the  pension  certificate,  and  when  the  contingency  which  gives  rise  for 
the  divided  payment  of  the  pension  money  ceases  he  will  l)e  entitled  to  receive  all 
moneys  thereafter  accruing  upon  his  pension. 

These  applications  by  wives  and  children  are  not,  therefore,  claims  for  pension 
within  the  meaning  of  the  legislation  regulating  the  compensation  of  attorneys  and 
agents  for  services  in  prosecuting  claims  for  pensions,  but  are  only  requests  for  the 
divided  payment  of  the  moneys  accruing  upon  a  pension,  the  claim  for  which  has 
theretofore  been  successfully  prosecuted  to  allowance  by  the  husband  or  father.  Such 
applications  are  nevertheless  proceedings  under  the  pension  laws  in  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries should  receive  the  same  protection  against  unreasonable  charges  on  the  part 
of  attorneys  and  agents  as  are  otherwise  accorded  to  pension  claimants  and  pension- 
ers. Indeed,  the  wives  or  children  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1899,  are  usually  less  able  to  protect  themselves  against  such  unreasonable  charges 
than  are  most  of  the  pension  claimants  who  are  accorded  full  protection  by  the  act 
of  July  4,  1884,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto. 

Another  instance  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  existing  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  compensation  of  attorneys  and  agents  is  not  broad  enough  occurs  in  the 
administration  of  section  4718  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  that  where  the 
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pensioner  or  pension  claimant  dies  the  accrued  pension  money  shall  be  paid  to  tie 
widow  or  children,  if  there  lie  such,  and  if  not,  shall  be  paid  by  way  of  reimbune- 
inent  to  "the  ncreon  who  lrore  the  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial  of  the 
decedent  in  cases  where  he  did  not  leave  sufficient  assets  to  meet  such  expense*." 
1%  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
case  of  United  States  r.  Xicewonger  (20  Fed.  Rep.,  438),  it  was  held  that  an  applica- 
tion for  the  jiayment  of  accrued  {tension  money,  as  directed  in  this  section,  was  not 
a  claim  for  -.nmsion  within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  regulating  the  compensation  of 
attorneys  and  agents. 

That  Congress  has  the  ]>owcr  to  fix  the  fees  of  attorneys  and  agents  for  services  in 
securing  the  allowance  of  a  ]>ensjon,  or  in  procuring  the  payment,  division,  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  pension  money,  is  fully  established  by  the  case  of  Friable  v.  United 
States  f  157  U.  8.,  UK),  ltitt),  hut  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  by  Congress,  or  in 
those  instances  which  are  not  covered  by  Congressional  legislation,  attorneys  and 
agents  may  demand  and  receive  from  the  claimants  or  applicants  such  compensation 
for  their  services  an  may  l>e  agreed  upon.  This  is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  in  United  States  r.  Kock  (21  Feb.  Rep.,  873),  where  it  is  said: 

"In  the  absence  of  a  statute  prohibiting  it  any  man  may  contract  for  his  services. 
He  is  not  liound  to  render  them,  and,  rendering  them,  he  may  charge  the  person 
seeking  those  services  such  fee  as  they  may  agree  upon." 

Under  these  circumstances  1  earnestly  recommend  that  the  existing  legislation  reg- 
ulating the  comiK'nsation  of  attorneys  and  agents  for  services  in  pension  matters  be 
so  amended  as  to  provide  that  no  compensation  whatever  shall  be  paid  to  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  service  in  connection  with  any  claim  or  proceeding 
under  the  ]>cnsion  laws,  except  such  as  may,  within  certain  limits  fixed  by  Congress, 
Ikj  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  paid  from  the  pension  money,  bb 
now  provided  with  respect  to  "claims  for  pension." 

Further  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws  during' 
the  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  the 
remedial  legislation  desired,  and  I  accordingly  renew  my  recommen- 
dation in  the  premises. 

I  desire  to  again  call  attention  to  the  advisability  of  the  early  enact- 
ment of  legislation  providing  for  an  authoritative  judicial  determina- 
tion of  the  pension  laws.  This  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  my  last 
annual  report,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

In  the  light  of  further  experience,  I  l>eg  to  earnestly  repeat  the  recommendation 
in- my  report  of  last  year  (pp.  58-59)  that  legislation  be  had  providing  for  the  adjudi- 
cation by  the  Omrt  of  Claims  ami  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  a 
limited  number  <>f  tent  pension  claims  involving  difficult  and  important  questions  of 
law,  thereby  establishing  judicial  precedents  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Tensions  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  careful  study  of  the  subject  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws  is  essentially  a  matter  for 
the  executive  department,  and  that  it  is  impracticable'  to  impose  upon  the  judiciary 
any  part  of  the  investigation  and  disposition  of  these  claims  beyond  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pension  laws  in  such  number  of  selected  and  test  cases  as  will  insured** 
rect  and  uniform  action  by  succeeding  otKcers  of  the  Pension  Bureau.  A  Mil 
(S.  4251)  introduced  by  Senator  Gallinger  in  the  last  Congress  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  presented 
again  at  the  next  session  and  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress 
Exhibit  G  of  the  appendix  to  this  ref. tort  (p.  2(M\)  sets  forth  this  bill,  the  report  of 
the  Senate  committee  thereon,  and  certain  amendments  to  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  committee  on  pensions. 

Desiring  to  act  in  harmony  with  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  army  service,  might 
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e  suggestions  and  opinions  to  offer  which  are  entitled  to  special  consideration  in 
neetion  with  pension  legislation,  conferences  were  held  in  my  office  in  January 
with  representatives  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  which  were  present 
«re.  Leo  Rassieur,  of  Missouri,  commander  in  chief;  R.  B.  Brown,  of  Ohio, 
irman  of  executive  committee;  John  Palmer,  of  New  York;  J.  W.  Burst,  of 
nois;  Charles  Clark  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  0.  H.  Coulter,  of  Kansas,  and  A.. 
VVeissert,  of  Wisconsin,  all  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  pen- 
t  committee.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
leral  of  this  Department,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  were  also  present 
:ive  the  committee  and  myself  any  information  or  assistance  which  might  be 
lested. 

fter  discussing  Senate  bill  4251  and  another  one  providing  for  a  separate  pension 
rt,  those  present  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  some  legislation  along  the  line 
posed  in  Senate  bill  4251  was  very  desirable,  and  that  the  hope  of  securing  it 
ild  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  Grand  Army  committee  and  the  officers  of  this 
>artment  would  come  together  upon  some  common  ground  and  unitedly  propose 
slation  believed  by  them  to  be  fair  alike  to  the  Government  and  pension  ciaim- 
<•  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
>ublic,  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Army  committee,  should  go  over  Senate  bill  4251 
K  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  and 
uulate,  if  possible,  such  amendments  as  would  make  the  bill  mutually  acceptable 
he  Grand  Army  committee  and  this  Department. 

he  bill  was  then  gone  over  with  the  commander  in  chief,  and  such  amendments 
•  ere  suggested  by  him  and  insisted  upon  after  discussion  were  assented  to  by  this 
>artment,  and  the  bill,  with  these  amendments  incorporated  therein  (Exhibit  G, 
-66  of  Appendix),  was  laid  before  the  Grand  Army  committee  by  the  com- 
lder  in  chief.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Weissert  of  the  committee  informed  me  that 
n  full  consideration  the  committee  assented  to  Senate  bill  4251  as  thus  amended, 
authorized  me  to  say  that  it  was  acceptable  to  them,  but  that  owing  to  a  reso- 
on  adopted  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  its  then  last  annual  encamp- 
lt,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  pension  court,  the  committee  was  not  at 
rty  to  give  the  bill  their  formal  approval. 

t  is  my  purpose  to  again  bring  this  very  important  matter  to  the 
intion  of  Congress  and  to  urge  favorable  consideration  of  a  bill 
ilar  in  character  to  that  above  mentioned,  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
>ended,  page  266,  Exhibit  G. 

"he  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  235),  and 
^ust  18,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  403),  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the 
r  Department  of  such  papers  on  file  in  this  Department  as  relate 
he  Revolutionarv  war  and  the  war  of  1812. 

'here  are  a  large  number  of  p&pers  relating  to  the  wars  subsequent 
bat  of  1812  and  prior  to  the  civil  war  now  on  file  in  this  Depart- 
it  which  in  my  judgment  should  be  transferred  to  the  War  Depart- 
lt,  where  they  can  be  indexed  and  arranged  for  use.  # 

recommend,  therefore,  that  early  legislation  be  enacted  by  Con- 
ss  looking  to  the  transfer  of  these  valuable  papers  to  the  custody 
Jie  Secretary  of  War. 

Tie   disbursements,    by  years,   on   account  of  pensions  and    the 
lenses  incident  to  the  execution  of  the  pension  laws,  together  with 
number  on  the  pension   rolls  each  year  since  July  1,  1865,  are 
wn  in  the  following  table: 
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PENSION  APPEALS. 

The  report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  shows  that  on  July  1,  1902, 
the  commencement  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  were  pending  16,097 
appeals  and  motions  for  reconsideration. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  ended  June  30,  1903,  there  were 
filed  9,417  appeals  and  motions,  and  there  were  finally  disposed  of 
13,719  cases,  leaving  11,795  appeals  and  motions  still  pending  at  the 
^lose  of  the  year. 

Although  there  were  filed  740  appeals  and  motions  in  excess  of  the 
number  filed  during  the  preceding  year,  there  was  a  reduction  of  4,302 
pending  appeals. 

During  the  year  there  were  dismissed  2,343  appeals.  This  action 
whs  uniformly  taken  for  the  reason  that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
when  forwarding  his  report  on  the  pending  appeals,  receded  from  his 
former  adverse  action  and  proposed  to  allow  the  contentions  of  the 
appellants  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  appeals.  Such  appeals  were 
immediately  dismissed  upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner, 
regardless  of  the  date  of  filing.  This  practice  avoided  the  necessity 
for  examining  the  merits  of  such  claims,  and  permitted  a  more  prompt 
readjudication  and  allowance. 

Deducting  the  dismissals,  final  decisions  were  rendered  in  11,376 
cases,  of  which  914  were  reversals,  or  a  fraction  over  8  per  cent. 

During  the  year  over  900  claims  on  appeals  have  been  returned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  for  further  action  and  additional  report. 
In  most  cases  this  was  found  necessary  for  the  reason  that,  upon 
careful  investigation,  a  special  examination  or  another  medical  exam- 
ination was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclu- 
sion upon  the  issue  presented,  or  because  for  various  reasons  the 
claim  had  been  improperly  adjudicated.  The  results  of  the  time  and 
labor  expended  upon  this  class  of  cases  is  not  definitely  indicated, 
except  when  the  appeals  are  finally  disposed  of.  A  large  number  of 
appeals  in  such  cases  are  still  pending  awaiting  the  additional  report 
from  the  Bureau. 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  thoroughly  examine  all  legal  and  medical 
issues,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  just  and  final  disposition  of  the 
same  without  the  intervention  of  a  motion  for  reconsideration.  As  a 
consequence,  there  were  filed  only  166  motions  for  reconsideration 
during  the  year. 

The  issues  presented  in  the  appeals  are  diverse  in  character,  involv- 
ing nearly  all  legal  and  medical  questions  arising  under  the  numerous 
pension  laws.  From  a  careful  observation  it  is  apparent  that  at  least 
?5  per  cent  of  the  number  of  appeals  arise  from  the  adverse  action 
taken  on  medical  grounds. 

This  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  a  better  method  of  securing 
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eign  administrator  being  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or 
sular  officer  of  the  United  States;  and  it  permits  foreigners,  as 
1  as  citizens  of  this  country,  to  file  caveats. 

?he  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
led  June  30,  1902,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  an 
rease  in  the  sum  provided  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  scien- 
3  library  of  the  Patent  Office,  stating  that  $4,000  per  annum  could 
expended  judiciously  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  transportation  of 
plications  of  patents  to  foreign  governments.  He  mentions  the 
rease  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  provided  by  the  appropriation  bill  of 
jruary  25,  1903,  for  this  purpose,  and  asks  that  the  appropriation 
increased  to  $4,000  in  order  that  the  library  may  be  kept  up  to  the 
ce  requirements. 

^he  Commissioner  states  that  the  installation  of  new  steel  stacks  for 
scientific  library  was  nearly  completed  on  June  30,  1903. 
.Tie  Commissioner  suggests  the  necessity  for  more  room,  stating 
t  the  quality  of  the  work  would  be  improved  and  economy  accom- 
jhed  in  its  transaction  if  more  space  were  allowed  the  Patent  Office. 

THE    GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY. 

n  accordance  with  custom,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
Knitted  plans  for  the  various  branches  of  work,  and  the  plans  were 
>roved  by  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Their  chief  fea- 
es  appear  in  the  following  report  of  results  achieved: 
jeological  Branch. — The  organization  of  the  geologic  branch 
aained  during  the  year  as  it  was  during  the  last  half  of  the  previous 
ir,  the  director  being  assisted  in  the  administrative  control  by  the 
)logist  in  charge  of  geology,  and  in  the  planning  and  direction  of 
\  work  in  its  scientific  aspects  by  the  geologists  in  charge  of  sections. 
The  increasing  importance  of  the  geologic  and  topographic  work 
ng  carried  on  in  Alaska,  and  the  necessity  for  careful  coordination 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  two  classes  of  work,  made  it 
dent  that  control  over  both  branches  of  investigation  in  Alaska 
mid  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person.  Accordingly  a  new 
ninistrative  division  was  created  called  the  division  of  Alaskan 
neral  resources.  The  geologist  in  charge  of  this  division  was  placed 
control  of  all  geologic  and  topographic  work  carried  on  by  the  Sur- 
j  in  Alaska.  This  plan  took  effect  July  1,  1903. 
tVithin  the  year  the  Survey  made  a  reconnaissance  of  Hawaii,  with 
i  object  of  securing  data  on  which  to  base  plans  for  future  geologic 
1  topographic  work  in  that  Territory. 

during  the  year  59  geologic  and  4  paleonotologic  parties  operated 
the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  The  investigations  carried 
by  these  parties  were  directed  along  two  general  lines.     Part  of 
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com|>etent  m<»dical  examination  of  pensioners  than  now  exists.  It  cm 
Ih»  effectuated  by  the  establishment  of  pension  examining  boards  under 
civil  service  rules,  as  recommended  on  page  58  of  this  report. 

Volume  XIII  of  departmental  decisions  in  appealed  pension  and 
bounty-land  claims  has  been  completed  during  the  last  year,  and  is 
ready  for  distribution.  It  contains  579  pages,  and  embraces  selected 
decisions  of  a  legal  and  medical  character,  for  future  reference  and 
guidance.  The  usefulness  and  importance  of  these  publications  are 
more  and  more  apparent,  from  year  to  year,  in  establishing  uniform 
and  competent  rulings  governing  the  administration  of  the  pension 
laws. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  on  the  business  of  the 
Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  shows  that  there 
were  received  during  that  year  49,199  applications  for  letters  patent, 
801  applanations  for  designs,  156  applications  for  reissues,  1,767  ca- 
veats, 2,530  applications  for  trade-marks,  1,208  applications  for  labels, 
and  36*2  applications  for  prints.  There  were  29,892  patents  granted, 
including  reissues  and  designs,  and  2,194  trade-marks,  910  labels,  and 
233  prints  were  registered.  The  number  of  patents  that  expired  was 
23,39o.  The  number  of  allowed  applications  which  were,  by  operation 
of  law.  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  the  final  fees,  was  4,760.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  office  were  $1,591,251.04,  the  total  expenditures 
were  $1.423.o<.»4.4o,  and  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures, 
being  the  amount  turned  into  the  Treasurv,  was  $168,156.64.  The 
Commissioner's  report  shows  that  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  is 
growing  rapidly,  the  increase  from  1899  to  1903  having  been  about 32 
per  cent,  while  the  number  of  employees  during  the  same  period  was 
increased  only  JS  per  cent. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
Office  renders  necessary  the  establishment  of  a  new  division,  and  asks 
that  appropriation  be  made  for  the  salary  of  a  new  chief  of  division  and 
assistant,  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  as  well  as  for  10  additional 
clerks  of  class  1. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  amendment  of  March  3, 
1903,  to  sections  4ss7.  4S92.  4S96,  and  4902  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
This  amendment  gives  effect  to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  and  extends  the  period  within  which 
an  application  for  a  patent  could  be  tiled  in  this  country,  after  an  appli- 
cation abroad,  from  seven  to  twelve  months;  it  requires  the  authority 
of  foreign  officers  administering  oaths  to  applicants  for  patents  to  be 
proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States;  it  permits  a  foreign  administrator  of  a  deceased  foreign  inven- 
tor to  file  an  application  \n  t\v\s  cout&t^  \\\*m  the  authority  of  such 
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neau  mining  district,  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Reports  on  the  work 
somplished  by  these  parties  were  published  during  the  latter  part 
the  fiscal  vear. 

The  Alaskan  investigations  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  min- 
f  public,  but  unfortunately  they  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
velopment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory.  In  the  last 
1  years  the  value  of  product  from  quartz  mines  has  nearly  doubled 
die  the  gold  placers  have  increased  their  product  from  about 
00,000  to  over  $6,000,000.  Mining  and  prospecting  is  being  actively 
shed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  there  are  ten  times 
>re  demands  made  in  the  Geological  Survey  for  mapping  and  inves- 
^ations  than  can  be  met  under  the  present  appropriations.  The  more 
gent  work  falls  in  three  categories:  First,  the  completion  of  the 
ploration  and  general  mapping  of  the  Territory.  Only  about  one- 
th  of  the  area  of  Alaska  has  been  surveyed  even  in  a  preliminary 
ly,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  this  task  can  not  be  completed 
ider  ten  years.  Meanwhile  until  river  courses  have  been  surveyed 
d  mountain  passes  explored  miners,  prospectors,  settlers,  and  traders 
e  working  blindly  and  are  annually  spending  more  than  the  cost  of 
e  surveys  of  the  entire  Territory. 

The  second  need  is  for  the  reconnaissance  of  the  important  mining 
3tricts,  which  has  only  been  in  part  completed.  Even  a  hasty  exami- 
>tion  of  a  mining  district  often  enables  the  geologist  to  point  out 
me  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  occurrence  of  the  metalliferous 
posits.  Work  of  this  character  which  has  been  done  has  been 
'eatly  appreciated  by  the  Alaskan  prospector. 

The  third  demand  is  for  detailed  studies  of  the  mining  districts, 
hich  are  especially  desirable  in  regions  of  underground  mining, 
bis  work,  which  is  necessarily  slow  and  expensive,  has  only  this 
ason  been  inaugurated  in  the  Juneau  region.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
lat  such  investigations  can  not  be  pushed  more  rapidly,  as  there 
•e  a  dozen  or  more  other  localities  where  there  is  an  equal  demand 
>r  this  class  of  investigations. 

In  planning  the  work  for  the  season  of  1903  attempt  was  made  to 
leet  the  more  pressing  demands,  and  with  this  in  view  seven  parties 
ere  put  in  the  field.  Of  these,  two  are  in  the  Nome  region,  two  in 
ie  Tanana- Yukon  region,  one  is  investigating  the  coal-bearing  rocks 
F  the  Yukon,  another  the  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coastal  belt, 
id  the  seventh  the  Juneau  and  adjacent  mining  districts. 
Topographic  branch. — The  standard  detailed  topographic  mapping 
as  completed  during  the  year  for  30,600  square  miles,  distributed 
trough  35  States  and  Territories,  thus  making,  to  April  30,  li>03,  a 
tal  of  930,181  square  miles  mapped.  The  area  of  the  country  being 
021,880  square  miles,  the  completed  portion  is  about  31  per  cent  of 
e  whole.     In  Alaska  100  square  miles  were  carefully  mapped  in  the 
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the  work  resulted  in  the  detailed  mapping  of  various  areas,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  form  of  folios  of  the  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United 
States.  This  work,  whose  completion  will  result  in  a  detailed  geo- 
logic map  of  the  entire  United  States,  the  geolog\r  being  shown  on 
large  scale  and  accurate  topographic  maps,  is  progressing  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  permit. 

While  areal  mapping  of  this  character  is  often  of  great  economic 
importance,  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Survey  is  directed  to  the  practical  and  immediate 
advancement  of  the  mining  industry.  Detailed  examinations  of  the 
great  mining  districts  of  the  country  are  carried  on  and  reports  pre- 
pared as  rapidly  as  appropriations  permit.  The  value  placed  upon 
such  authoritative  reports  by  mining  men  is  shown  by  the  urgent 
requests  for  surveys  of  mining  districts,  which  are  largely  in  excess 
of  the  present  facilities  of  the  Survey. 

As  the  number  of  separate  mining  districts  which  have  been  inves- 
tigated increases,  it  becomes  possible  to  group  the  results  of  such  in- 
vestigations as  pertain  to  any  one  mineral  product,  and  to  issue  i 
report  on  the  conditions  of  its  occurrence  throughout  the  United 
States.  An  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  exhaustive  discussion  of 
a  mineral  product  was  the  report  on  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States 
issued  by  the  Survey  within  the  year.  This  report  was  of  particular 
value  because  of  the  concentration  of  popular  interest  on  that  subject 
at  the  time  of  publication.  Similar  general  reports  on  the  occurrence 
of  other  important  mineral  products  are  in  preparation. 

Prompt  publication  of  the  results  of  economic  work  by  the  Survey  j 
greatly  increases  the  value  of  such  work  to  those  interested  in  the  min- 
ing industries.  Appreciating  this  fact,  a  summary  of  the  economic 
investigations  carried  on  by  the  Survey  during  1902  was  published 
early  in  the  present  calendar  year,  and  such  summaries  of  results  will 
be  published  with  similar  promptness  in  future. 

Alaskan  geologic  and  topographic  surveys  were  carried  on  through- 
out the  fiscal  year  under  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of  one 
geographer  and  one  geologist  in  charge.  At  the  end  of  the  year  this 
arrangement  was  changed,  as  noted  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

Under  authority  granted  by  Congress,  making  an  appropriation  of 
$60,000  for  a  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  Alaska,  five  parties  were  placed  in  the  field  during  1902.  Of  these, 
one  carried  on  a  reconnaisance  survey  and  exploration  from  Cook 
Inlet  to  the  Yukon,  through  the  Alaskan  Mountains  and  along  the 
northwestern  base  of  Mount  MeKinley.  Two  parties  were  engaged 
in  topographic  and  geologic  mapping  in  the  Copper  River  Basin,  in- 
cluding the  Chistochina  gold  district,  and  parts  of  the  Tanana  Basin. 
A  fourth  party  carried  out  a  reconnaissance  of  the  coal  deposits  along 
the  Yukon  River,  while  a  fifth  made  a  detailed  survey  of  a  part  of  the 
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oters  of  population  for  adequate  and  unpolluted  supplies,  and  the 
ixnands  of  arid  regions  for  additional  supplies  for  irrigation,  our 
ailable  water  resources  are  yearly  becoming  more  important  as  a 
ctor  in  economic  development.  With  this  fully  in  view,  the 
vision  of  hydrography  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  made  every 
fort  to  keep  pace  with  the  public  needs  and  to  furnish"  reliable  data 
•  meet  the  many  demands  made  for  information.  With  an  appro- 
bation of  $200,000,  the  same  as  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  hydro- 
raphic  work  of  the  previous  year,  the  division  has  concentrated  on 
ro  lines  of  research — the  study  of  the  surface  waters,  and  the  study 
:  the  underground  supply. 

Under  the  former  head  numerous  gaging  stations  have  been  main- 
lined and  others  established  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country, 
aurticularly  in  Maine  and  in  New  York,  where  the  water  powers  have 
dcome  a  most  important  feature  in  industrial  development,  and  along 
\e  line  of  the  Appalachian  River  systems  in  the  Southern  coast  and 
rulf  States,  where  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  water 
ower  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes  are  but  just  beginning  to  be 
ialized  by  capitalists  and  manufacturers.  Here  the  rainfall  is  remark- 
bly  heavy  and  constant  and  the  grades  of  the  streams  are  unusually 
;eep,  while  the  districts  through  which  many  of  the  rivers  flow  are 
al liable  agricultural  lands  or  contain  important  mineral  deposits, 
hus  is  formed  a  combination  which,  with  the  abundant  water  power 
b  hand  ready  to  be  developed,  bespeaks  for  the  South  a  future  of 
icreased  commercial  activity. 

Jn  the  Central  West  the  water  supply  is  also  of  great  value  and 
iterest,  but  for  different  reasons.  Here  the  country  is  comparatively 
tvel  and  suffers  much  from  floods  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
ideavor  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  habit  of  the  streams  most 
kely  to  threaten  damage  from  overflow.  Here  also  the  population  is 
datively  dense,  many  large  towns  and  cities  having  grown  up  in  the 
st  quarter  of  a  century,  so  that  opportunities  for  pollution  have 
reatly  increased  and  are  coming  to  be  a  menace  not  only  to  the  health 
*:  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  but  also  to  many  lines  of  industry 
hich  are  obliged  to  use  polluted  waters  in  boilers  or  in  processes  of 
anufacture.  In  this  way  machinery  is  either  quickly  impaired  and 
•oducts  are  injured  or  great  expense  is  incurred  in  neutralizing  the 
fects  of  pollution.  The  streams  in  this  section  are  in  constant  demand 
>r  municipal  and  domestic  supply,  and  numerous  gaging  stations  have 
>en  established  to  ascertain  their  capacity  for  this  purpose. 

While  the  water  resources  of  the  East  are  very  important,  those  of 
le  West  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  that  section  of  the  country,  not 
lly  for  power  and  municipal  supply,  but  also  and  chiefly  for  the 
sclamation  of  arid  lands  through  irrigation.  In  that  section  careful 
.ream  gaugings  have  been  made  of  most  of  the  important  rivers  which 
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can  l>e  used,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  available,  as  upon  it 
directly  depends  the  acreage  susceptible  of  reclamation  and  fatal 
settlement.  The  efforts  of  the  hydrographic  branch  in  the  West  btn 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  prosecution  of  work  under  the  torn 
of  the  national  reclamation  law  of  June  17, 1902,  which  was  intrutoi 
by  me  to  this  organization,  and  which  is  more  fully  treated  in  hfcr 
paragraphs. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  appropriation  of  the  surface  witar 
for  economic  uses  the  underground  supply  has  come  to  be  regaidri 
with  great  interest.  Unlike  the  surface  waters,  the  amounts  of  the 
undergound  waters  ure  not  always  apparent,  and  in  spite  of  their 
importance  information  regarding  them  has  not  been  as  full  is  is 
desirable.  From  present  knowledge  on  this  subject  it  is  evident  tbt 
immense  quantities  of  water  which  might  be  used  to  a  greater  extol 
are  allowed  to  remain  unutilized,  contributing  no  benefit  to  the  public 
weal  and  udding  nothing  to  the  public  wealth.  In  order  to  obtain  • 
better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  governing  the  underground  witen 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a  special  division  of  hydrogeologyar 
hydrology  has  l>een  created  within  the  hydrographic  branch  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  eastern  and  the  western,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
competent  hydrogeologic  engineers,  who  are  making  a  careful  study 
of  all  available  facts  in  regard  to  underground  waters  in  the  East  as 
well  as  in  the  West.  In  this  connection  a  number  of  valuable  tod 
interesting  studies  have  )>een  made  of  the  rate  and  direction  of  flow  of 
underground  waters,  and  data  are  being  collected  which  will  contribute 
much  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this  supply  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

Cooperation  in  hydrographic  work  has  been  entered  into  with  a 
number  of  States  in  different  parts  of  the  country  whose  inabitante 
have  felt  the  necessity  and  the  importance  of  fully  understanding  the 
hydrographic  conditions  within  the  borders  of  their  Commonwealths. 
By  means  of  this  cooperation  it  has  been  possible  to  assist  a  number 
of  large  cities  in  the  search  for  a  pure  and  adequate  water  supply,  a 
problem  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  serious  to  many  of  the 
rapidly  growing  municipalities,  and  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of 
industrial  purposes  by  securing  accurate  hydrographic  data  as  a  basis 
for  their  operations. 

Reclamation  service. — The  act  providing  a  reclamation  fund  for 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  and 
semiarid  lands  in  the  Western  States  was  approved  June  17, 1902,  just 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  results  of  many  years 
of  study,  investigation,  and  surveys  for  the  irrigation  development  of 
that  region  by  the  Geological  Survey  made  it  possible  to  organize 
the  reclamation  service  without  delay,  and  to  begin  at  once  upon 
projects  presenting  features  favorable  to  early  construction.    By  the 
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beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  an  organization  had  been  effected  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  parties 
were  at  once  placed  in  the  field  for  the  necessary  investigations. 
During  the  winter  of  1902-3  the  results  of  these  surveys  were  care- 
fully examined  by  expert  engineers,  and  in  March,  1903,  the  Director 
presented  five  projects  for  my  consideration. 

In  pursuance  of  his  recommendations,  on  March  14, 1903, 1  instructed 
him  to  make  such  further  investigations  and  surveys  as  were  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  features  upon  which  the  construction  of  these 
projects  will  depend.  These  were  the  Sweetwater  project,  in  Wyom- 
ing; the  Milk  River  project,  in  Montana;  theTruckee  River  project,  in 
Nevada;  the  Gunnison  River  project,  in  Colorado,  and  the  Salt  River 
project,  in  Arizona.  Since  that  time  the  further  work  required  has 
been  diligently  carried  on.  Such  progress  was  made  that  in  June, 
1903,  advertisements  were  Issued  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  diver- 
sion works  in  the  Truckee  River,  Nevada,  and  the  construction  of  a 
canal  30  miles  in  length  to  carry  its  waters  to  the  proposed  reservoir 
on  the  Carson  River.  Contracts  were  subsequently  let  for  this  work. 
The  investigations  in  connection  with  the  other  projects  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  where  the  Department  will  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  construction. 

In  the  development  of  many  of  the  projects  of  reclamation,  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  is  found  to  be  in  private 
ownership.  A  study  of  the  existing  conditions  shows  that  very  few 
of  the  available  projects  will  involve  public  land  only,  and  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  a  number  of  private  owners  has  received  much  con- 
sideration. In  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona,  and  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Valley  in  Colorado,  the  latter  to  be  irrigated  by  means  of  the 
Gunnison  River  project,  the  owners  of  lands  have  organized  into 
water  users'  associations.  That  of  the  Salt  River  was  the  first  to  be 
organized,  and  various  questions  in  connection  therewith  were  sub- 
mitted for  my  consideration.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  requires  a  definite 
approval  of  the  form  of  such  organization  when  Jbhe  major  portion  of 
the  payments  required  for  the  lands  has  been  made — a  contingency 
which  would  not  arise  for  several  years — it  was  not  deemed  advisable 
to  formally  approve  the  details  of  such  organization  at  the  present 
time.  The  association  was  advised,  however,  that  the  general  form 
was  satisfactory  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
articles  as  adopted  could  not  be  made  to  conform  to  such  requirements 
as  might  be  considered  necessary  when  formal  approval  was  required 
bv  the  law. 

A  large  number  of  withdrawals  have  been  made  in  the  various  States 
and  Territories  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  act,  and  surveys  are 
now  being  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  projects  proposed 
in  connection  with  them.     In  order  to  withhold  these  lands  from  the 
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operation  of  the  general  land  laws  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  in 
case  the  proposed  irrigation  works  are  not  feasible,  the  examinations 
have  been  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  would  permit,  The 
investigations  have  progressed  sufficiently  in  several  localities  to 
determine  the  lands  which  would  not  be  required  in  any  event  to  cam 
out  the  proposed  plans.  In  such  cases  considerable  areas  have  been 
restored  to  public  entry,  as  in  the  Bighorn  project  in  Wyoming  and 
the  Grand  River  project  in  Colorado.  In  the  case  of  the  South  Platte 
River  project,  in  northeastern  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska,  a  care- 
ful study  was  made  by  the  consulting  engineers  of  the  reclamation 
service  of  the  results  of  the  surveys  and  investigations,  the  water  sup- 
ply, the  local  conditions,  and  the  engineering  features.  They  reported 
that  the  project  was  not  a  feasible  one  for  construction  by  the  reclama- 
tion service.  Accordingly,  the  entire  area  withdrawn  was  restored  to 
public  entry. 

A  detailed  report  as  to  the  results  of  the  examinations  and  surveys, 
giving  estimates  of  cost  of  contemplated  projects,  the  quantity  and 
location  of  the  lands  which  can  be  irrigated  therefrom,  and  all  facts 
relative  to  the  practicability  of  each  irrigation  project  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  regular  session,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  reclamation  act. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  briefly  the  present  condition  of  the 
work  in  each  of  the  thirteen  States  and  Territories.  The  work  is  being 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  economy  of 
administration  and  efficient  organization  of  the  experienced  men 
available. 

In  Arizona  detailed  surveys  in  connection  with  the  proposed  dam 
on  the  Salt  River  at  the  mouth  of  Tonto  Creek  nave  been  continued 
and  plans  have  been  made  and  contracts  let  for  power  plant,  cement 
mill,  and  other  structures  essential  to  the  construction  of  the  great 
dam.  An  organization  of  the  water  users  has  }>een  effected  and  ample 
time  has  been  afforded  for  the  holders  of  arid  land  to  indicate  their 
wishes  as  regards  oltfa-ining  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Government 
reservoir  if  constructed.  The  public  lands  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
have  been  withdrawn  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  to  be  reclaimed  if 
there  should  be  sufficient  water  for  any  considerable  part  of  these. 
An  alternative  project,  that  near  San  Carlos,  on  the  Gila  River,  has 
also  been  under  consideration  and  additional  facts  have  been  obtained 
concerning  the  feasibility  of  this  project.  Other  surveys  and  recon- 
naissances have  been  made  in  various  localities,  notably  along  the 
Colorado  River. 

In  California  the  most  notable  work  has  been  that  in  connection  with 
the  storage  and  utilization  of  the*  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Any  project  here  must  probably  be 
of  considerable  magnitude,  the  complete  utilization  of  the  river  being 
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in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  achievements  of  the  British  engineers 
on  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt.  Examinations  have  also  been  made  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  facts  have  been  obtained 
upon  which  to  base  a  comparison  of  various  projects. 

In  Colorado  principal  attention  has  been  given  to  the  tunnel  which 
it  is  proposed  to  build  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Gunnison  River  to 
the  Uncompahgre  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Montrose  and 
Delta.  An  examination  has  also  been  made  of  the  proposed  high-line 
canal  from  the  Grand  River  near  Grand  Junction,  and  of  the  feasibility 
of  diverting  and  storing  the  flood  water  of  the  South  Platte  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sterling.  A  general  reconnaissance  has  also  been  begun 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

In  Idaho,  there  are  found  to  be  several  opportunities  for  reclaiming 
arid  land  with  the  waters  of  the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries,  espe- 
cially by  utilizing  as  reservoirs  the  lakes  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Snake.  A  large  tract  of  land  has  been  reserved  on  the  Snake  River 
Desert  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Dubois,  and  another  below 
American  Falls  near  Minidoka;  a  third  project  is  that  for  irrigating 
lands  lving  between  the  Boise  and  Pavette  rivers  west  of  the  citv  of 
Boise.        , 

In  Kansas  a  number  of  small  projeets  have  been  looked  into,  but 
none  of  these  has  been  considered  as  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
reclamation  law.  A  very  thorough  study  has  been  made  of  western 
Kansas  and  of  the  Great  Plains  in  generkl,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
opportunities  for  obtaining  deep  or  artesian  water.  A  map  showing 
the  depth  to  the  water-bearing  strata  and  the  probability  of  the  water 
rising  to  the  surface  has  been  prepared  and  is  in  process  of  publication. 

In  Montana  surveys  have  been  made  for  canals  along  the  Milk 
River  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  necessary  reservoir 
sites.  A  general  reconnaissance  has  also  been  begun  of  the  central 
part  of  the  State  between  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and 
of  the  opportunities  of  diverting  the  Yellowstone  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State. 

In  Nebraska  the  principal  opportunities  for  reclamation  are  bound 
up  with  the  storage  and  complete  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the 
North  Platte  River.  The  reservoir  sites  are  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
An  examination  has  been  made  of  these,  also  of  the  feasibility  of  cov- 
ering arid  land  in.  the  western  part  of  Nebraska  by  canals  heading  in 
Wyoming. 

In  Nevada  construction  has  been  begun,  as  previously  stated,  on 
the  Truckee  canal,  taking  water  from  the  river  of  this  name,  the  head 
of  the  canal  being  in  the  canyon  below  Reno  and  above  the  town  of 
Wads  worth.  This  canal  will  take  the  flood  or  excess  waters  of  the 
Truckee  River  to  a  reservoir  site  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Carson 
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River,  from  which  the  water  can  be  conducted  out  upon  the  desert 
lands  lying  to  the  oast. 

In  New  Mexico  a  number  of  surveys  have  been  made  upon  the 
Pecos  River  and  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  former  stream  the  princi- 
pal localities  are  above  Roswell,  at  what  is  known  ae  Urton  Lake,  ud 
below  Roswell  on  Hondo  River.  Maps  are  being  prepared  of  reser- 
voir sites  on  the  Rio  Grande  above  the  Mesilla  Valley. 

North  Dakota  presents  few  problems  of  national  importance.  The 
principal  water  supply  of  the  State  is  in  the  Missouri  River,  the  flow 
of  which  is  so  gentle  that  canals  can  not  be  taken  from  the  stream. 
The  tributaries  in  this  State  are  small  or  intermittent,  or  are  bordered 
by  valleys  so  narrow  that  any  considerable  development  of  irrigation 
does  not  seem  practicable.  Pumping  may  be  resorted  to,  and  for  this 
purjxxse  lignite  for  fuel  may  be  obtained.  The  efficiency  of  this 
method  of  irrigation  is  being  investigated. 

Oklahoma  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  North  Dakota,  in  that  large 
reclamation  projects  are  impracticable  or  unnecessary.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Territory  is  east  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  and  irri- 
gation is  not  regarded  by  settlers  as  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  area.  Beaver  County,  extending  from 
the  one  hundredth  to  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian,  is  to  a  large 
extent  arid;  the  water  supply  is  deficient,  and  storage  of  flood  waters 
is  of  doubtful  practicability  on  any  considerable  scale. 

In  Oregon  detailed  surveys  are  being  made  in  three  important  local- 
ities, one  of  these  being  in  Harney  County,  near  the  central  part  of 
the  State;  another  on  the  Malheur  River,  on  the  east;  and  the  third 
on  the  Umatilla  River,  near  the  northern  boundary.  Each  of  these 
projects  has  certain  advantages  and  difficulties,  and  a  very  careful 
examination  must  be  made  before  their  feasibility  and  their  relative 
merits  can  be  known. 

In  South  Dakota  the  opportunities  for  reclamation  are  apparently 
around  the  Black  Hills.  A  number  of  small  streams  issue  from  this 
area,  and  storage  of  flood  waters  is  believed  to  be  practicable.  The 
principal  opportunity  for  reclamation  thus  far  discovered  is  that  near 
Belle  Fourche:  other  irrigable  lands,  mainly  in  private  ownership, 
however,  are  noted  east  of  Rapid  City. 

In  Utah,  the  people,  through  a  State  commission,  have  asked  that 
first  attention  be  given  to  Utah  Lake.  This  body  of  water  receives 
the  drainage  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  mountain  area  of  the 
center  of  the  State  and  wastes  by  evaporation  the  greater  portion  of 
this  water.  The  problem  is  largely  the  feasibility  of  preventing,  by 
one  means  or  another,  this  enormous  waste,  which  has  been  estimated 
to  be  equivalent  to  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  during  the  irrigation 
season.  Another  project  under  examination  is  that  of  Bear  Lake, 
which  lies  partly  in  Idaho  and  partly  in  Utah. 
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In  Washington  the  great  body  of  irrigable  land  is  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  within  what  is  known  as  the  '% Great  Bend"  of  the 
Columbia.  This  land  is  below  the  level  of  the  Spokane  River,  at  the 
foot  of  Spokane  Falls,  and  may  be  reached  by  water  from  this  or 
other  sources,  if  the  cost  is  not  prohibitory.  The  scheme  is  one  61 
gigantic  proportions,  and  its  feasibility  can  not  be  definitely  deter- 
mined without  careful  surveys.  Similar  bodies  of  land  north  of  the 
Columbia,  and  near  the  Okanogan  River,  can  be  reclaimed  probably 
at  less  cost. 

Wyoming  contains  mountain  masses,  from  which  come  several  of 
the  larger  rivers  of  the  arid  region.  The  altitude  is  high,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  opportunities  for  reclaiming  desert  land.  The  most 
notable  of  these  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Cody,  in  the  Bighorn  Basin. 
Surveys  have  been  conducted  in  this  area,  and  also  to  ascertain  the 
possibility  of  storing  water  in  Lake  De  Smet,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bighorn  Mountains.  On  the  North  Platte  River,  also,  extensive  sur- 
veys are  being  made  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  the  storage  of  flood 
waters  for  use  in  eastern  Wyoming  and  western  Nebraska. 

Each  of  the  projects  above  mentioned  involves  large  works  and 
more  or  less  complicated  construction.  As  hydraulic  works  are  among 
the  most  difficult  to  build,  and  as  all  questions  of  safety  and  stability 
must  be  settled  with  great  care,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  with  unusual  thoroughness.  Instructions  are 
given  to  ascertain  ail  facts  and  to  have  every  essential  guarded  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  possible.  It  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  criti- 
cism for  slow  progress  than  to  rush  into  expensive  construction, 
especially  where  safety  is  involved. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  reclamation  service,  it  is  found 
that  in  some  instances  the  necessary  reservoirs  and  canals  must  be 
located  upon  the  rights  of  way  approved  under  the  act  of  March  8, 
1891.  (26  Stat.  L.,  1095.)  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  rights 
are  subject  to  forfeiture  in  cases  of  failure  to  construct  within  five 
years  from  date  of  location.  In  some  cases  reservoir  sites  required 
for  the  reclamation  service  have  been  approved  more  than  five  years, 
and  no  construction  having  been  begun,  the  rights  involved  are  subject 
to  forfeiture.  This  forfeiture,  however,  can  not  be  declared  except 
by  legislative  or  judicial  act. 

The  procedure  to  obtain  the  declaration  of  such  forfeiture  through 
the  courts  is  one  requiring  much  time,  and  the  delays  involved  would 
very  materially  interfere  with  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
reclamation  works.  Under  present  conditions,  such  delay  can  be 
avoided  only  by  purchasing  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
grant  has  been  made.  The  parties,  however,  frequently  ask  large 
sums  for  the  mere  franchise,  and  it  may  become  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  acquire  these  rights  either  by  condemnation  or  by  forfeiture) 
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whichever  will   require  the  leas  time.      In  either  event,  the  dehj 

would  Ik>  a  serious  okstacle  to  the  proper  development  of  the  project 

When  smaller  sums  are  asked,  they  would  be  paid  in  order  to  am 

time. 
Such  payment  for  rights  subject  to  forfeiture,  or  the  expense  of 

obtaining  a  forfeiture  thereof,  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  power  to 
declare  a  forfeiture  were  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He 
exercise  of  such  power  could  work  no  injustice  to  those  who  we» 
acting  in  good  /aith.  The  Department  has  in  the  past  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  passage  by  Congress  of  an  act  authorizing-  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  declare  such  forfeiture  when  the  statutory  period  lad 
expired,  after  giving  the  grantees  of  the  Government  an  opportunity 
to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be  taken.  I  desire  to  renew 
this  recommendation  for  the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  as  it  hi 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  reclamation  service. 

Physical  and  chemical  laboratories. — In  the  physical  laboratory 
much  time  was  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  behavior  of  the  rock- 
forming  minerals,  and  analogous  but  somewhat  simpler  chemical  com- 
pounds at  high  temperatures,  and  experiments  upon  the  linear  force 
exerted  by  growing  crystals  Were  continued.  The  geologist  in  charge 
was  occupied  largely  with  problems  of  geologic  mechanics. 

In  the  chemical  laboratory  225  analyses,  mostly  of  rocks  and  coals, 
were  finished,  and  443  qualitative  determinations  of  minerals,  etc., 
were  made.  Time  was  found,  also,  for  work  in  special  lines  of 
research,  such  as  the  action  of  ammonium  chloride  on  silicates,  exper- 
iments upon  methods  for  the  analysis  of  cements,  and  researches  into 
the  secondary  disposition  of  ores. 

Minim;  am)  mineral  RESOURCES. — The  duties  of  the  division  of 
mining  and  mineral  resources  include  the  collection  of  statistics  of  all 
kinds  of  useful  minerals,  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  precious 
metals  having  been  added  to  its  work  in  1900.     In  addition  to  gather- 
ing the  statistics  of  production  and  value  of  the  useful  minerals  of  the 
United  States,  the  Survey  has,  at  the  request  and  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Census,  distributed  with  its  own  inquiries 
the  schedules  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  and  at  this  date  the  returns  to 
the  Census  Oflicc  are  practically  complete.     By  this  means  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  the  statistical  canvass  of  the  Census  Office  and  that  of 
the  Geological  Survey  agree  in  method.     This  work  of  the  Eleventh 
Census  consists  principally  of  an  inquiry  into  the  labor,  wages,  and 
personnel  of  the  mining  industry;  the  statistics  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey go  into  greater  detail  concerning  the  product  and  its  value,  in 
accordance  >vith  the  plan  pursued  in  previous  years.    This  united  work 
has  also  gone  far  toward  establishing  a  complete  roster  of  the  present 
mines  of  the  United  States  and  an  index  to  past  mining  operations. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  sections  of  economic  geology,  many  economic 
regions  have  been  investigated  and  the  resultant  reports  have  been 
published,  either  in  the  volume  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  economic  papers  of  the  Survey. 

The  examination  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Cuba,  undertaken  the 
previous  year  at  the  expense  of  the  War  Department,  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  results  have  been  published  in  the  final  report  of  the 
military  governor  of  Cuba. 

The  continued  industrial  progress  of  the  United  States  is  well  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  country 
again  exceeds  $1,000,000,000.  There  has  been  but  one  exceptional 
gain  over  the  previous  year — that  is  in  the  output  of  cement.  The 
growth  of  this  industry  has  been  phenomenal,  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  future  the  use  of  cement  for  structural  purposes  will  very  greatly 
increase. 

Publications. — The  law  of  May  16,  1902,  relating  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  which  I  made  reference  in  my  last 
report,  has  given  satisfaction.  The  following  Survey  publications 
were  issued  within  the  year:  One  annual  report,  4  monographs,  10 
professional  papers,  23  bulletins,  20  water  supply  and  irrigation  papers, 
1  volume  on  mineral  resources,  12  geologic  folios,  215  topographic 
maps  and  atlas  sheets,  and  4  miscellaneous  publications.  There  were 
prepared  for  the  printer  20,756  manuscript  pages,  12,933  final  pages 
of  proof  were  read  and  corrected,  and  9,445  pages  were  indexed. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  after  reviewing  the  status  and 
functions  of  the  bureaus  as  established  by  Congress,  presents  some 
interesting  data  and  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  common  schools  enrolled  during  the 
year  was  15,925,887,  the  same  being  20.28  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, estimating  the  same  at  78,544,816.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  1902  was  10,999,273,  the  same  being  69  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  enrolled.  This  is  the  largest  average  attendance  on  the  num- 
ber enrolled  ever  reported  in  the  United  States.  The  average  monthly 
wages  of  teachers  is  given  as  $49.05  per  males  and  $39.77  for  females, 
a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  above  figures  relate  to  the  public  schools  only.  In  addition  the 
private  schools  are  tabulated  at  1,103,901  for  the  elementary  schools 
ind  168,636  for  academies  and  other  secondary  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year,  including  public  and  private, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education,  was  17,460,000  pupils, 
and  to  this  there  should  be  an  addition  made  for  evening  schools,  busi- 
ness schools,  private  kindergartens,  Indian  schools,  State  schools  for 
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defectives,  orphans,  etc.,  620.840,  making  a  grand  total  of  18,080,640 
in  general  and  special  schools. 

In  1902, 580  cities,  containing  8,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  and  til 
villages,  containing  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants,  reported:  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  public-school  children  enrolled  in  these  580  cities  m 
4,174,812  pupils.  Resides  these  there  was  an  enrollment  of  877,810 
pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  male  teachers,  6,969;  femtle 
teachers,  83,775.  These  cities  alone  expended  $111,159,665.  The 
entire  population  aggregated  25,293,143  people.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  supervising  officers  in  city  schools  number  5,035. 

Students  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  public  high  schools  (the 
ninth  to  the  thirteenth  year's  work  of  the  course  of  study)  numbered 
in  all  734,760. 

The  total  number  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools 
reporting  in  1902  is  638,  of  which  131  admit  women  only;  134  univer- 
sities and  colleges  admit  only  men  to  the  undergraduate  department, 
and  330  admit  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  43  schools  of  technology, 
27  institutions  report  women  among  their  undergraduates.  The  totil 
number  of  students  resident  at  these  institutions  was  reported  it 
107,391.  Of  these,  66,325  men  and  22,507  women  were  in  universities 
and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes;  5,549  were  in  colleges  for 
women;  11.808  men  and  1,202  women  were  in  schools  of  technology. 
It  is  interesting-  to  note  that  the  total  value  of  property  possessed  by 
these  institutions  for  higher  education  amounts  to  $417,205,234;  seven 
of  these  institutions  have  endowments  of  more  than  $5,000,000  each, 
and  eight  have  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  The  total  amount  of 
benefactions  reported  by  the  several  institutions  for  higher  education 
as  having  been  received  during  the  year  is  $17,039,967.  The  total 
benefactions  of  all  kinds  for  educational  purposes,  as  well  as  for  philan- 
thropic! purposes,  for  the  year  was,  of  course,  very  much  larger  than 
this. 

Professional  students  and  graduate's  for  1902  wereas  follows:  Theo- 
logical. 14s  schools,  7,343  students,  1,656  graduates;  law,  102  schools, 
13,912  students,  3.524  graduates;  medical,  154  schools,  26,821  students, 
5,069  graduates;  dental,  56  schools,  8,420  students,  2,288  graduates: 
pharmaceutical,  59  schools,  4.427  students,  1,379  graduates;  veterinary, 
11  schools,  576  students,  J 41  graduates. 

In  1902  there  were  282  public  and  private  normal  schools  reporting 
to  the  Bureau.  There  were  65,068  normal  students  in  these  institu- 
tions, 10,0o5  of  whom  graduated.  Besides  these,  there  were  29,065 
normal  students  in  universities  and  colleges  and  high  schools.  In  19W 
the  amount  for  current  expenses  of  public  normal  schools  had  reached 
$3,228,090,  and  for  buildings  $906,301;  139  public. normal  schools 
report  an  aggregate  of  $20,628,432  as  the  value  of  their  school 
property. 
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Of  manual  and  industrial  training  schools,  163  reported  to  the  Bureau 
in  1902.  The  number  of  pupils  are  given  at  49,269  (29,183  boys  and 
20,086  girls)  and  the  current  expenses  $1,118,406. 

Commerce  is  taught  in  177  universities  and  colleges,  51  public  and 
private  normal  schools,  956  academies,  3,213  public  high  schools,  and 
520  business  schools,  a  total  of  240,697  students  being  engaged  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  commercial  work. 

There  are  reports  from  institutions  for  the  blind  showing  there  were 
39  schools,  containing  4,315  pupils;  121  schools  for  the  deaf,  with 
11,938  pupils;  20  State  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  showing  12,079 
pupils  in  attendance.  There  were  92  reform  schools  enrolling  29,612 
pupils.     Of  these  18,469  were  learning  useful  trades. 

In  1902  the  common  school  enrollment  in  colored  schools  in  the  16 
former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  numbered  1,587,309. 
The  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  of  both  races  in  these  States 
and-  the  District  of  Columbia  amounted  to  $37,567,552. 

Education  in  Alaska. — The  Bureau  has  maintained  the  past  year 
in  Alaska,  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  33  public  schools,  with  39 
teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  2,108  pupils. 

Applications  have  been  received  for  the  establishment  of  schools  at 
Ellamar,  Seldovia,  Kenai,  Shakan,  and  Council  City.  In  addition  to 
these  places  it  is  recommended  that  schools  be  established  at  Anvik, 
Candle,  Circle,  Copper  City,  Deering,  Homer,  Point  Hope,  Belkofski, 
Karluk,  Nulato,  Rampart,  Solomon,  Sunrise,  Ikogmut,  Andreafski, 
Diomede,  King  Island,  Ougavig,  Nushagak,  and  Point  Belcher.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  school  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education  has  been  so  limited  that  it  has  been  simply 
impossible  to  establish  schools  that  should  be  provided  for. 

bfcAn  act  making  further  provision  for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  6,  1900,  section  460,  chapter 
44,  part  2  (31  Stat.  L.,  330),  provides  a  tax  on  business  and  trade  in 
the  form  of  a  license.  In  section  203,  chapter  21,  part  5,  of  said  act, 
provision  is  made  whereby  50  per  cent  of  said  license  money  collected 
in  incorporated  towns  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasury  of  said 
towns  for  school  purposes. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  above  section  203,  approved  March  3, 1901, 
it  was  provided  that  "Fifty  per  cent  of  all  license  moneys  that  may 
hereafter  be  paid  for  business  carried  on  outside  incorporated  towns 
in  the  district  of  Alaska  shall  be  set  aside  to  be  expended,  within  the 
discretion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
school  purposes  outside  incorporated  towns  in  said  district/' 

In  the  application  of  this  law  the  United  States  district  courts  of 
^fa-ska  have  taken  "court  expenses "  from  the  license  fund  received 
*rc>m  outside  of  incorporated  towns. 
Jri  the  requirements  of  a  new  country  where  courts  are  to  be  estab- 
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lished  at  heavy  expense,  witnesses  and  jurors  brought  from  long  dis- 
tances and  kept  under  salary  for  long  times,  and  jails  erected,  "court 
expenses  v  will  greatly  decrease  the  fund  that  Congress  intended  for 
the  schools,  and  it  is  possible  that  years  may  come  in  which  the  schools 
will  he  crippled  by  the  large  amount  consumed  by  "court  expenses.7* 

The  experience  of  the  first  year  under  this  law  has  fully  justified  the 
fears  of  the  friends  of  the  Alaska  schools. 

Of  the  $114,375.34  of  license  fees  collected  from  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  in  Alaska  $90,299.25  was  consumed  in  court  expenses, 
leaving  only  $24,076.09  for  schools. 

The  statistics  by  judicial  divisions  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1902, 
are  as  follows: 

DiviBion  I  (Juneau  an<l  southeast  Alaska): 

Court  expenses $21,734.34 

For  public  schools 21,471.33 

Division  II  (Nome  and  western  Alaska): 

Court  exjienses 57,564.41 

For  public  schools Nothing. 

DiviHion  III  ( Valdez  and  central  Alaska): 

Court  expenses 11,000.00 

For  public  schools 2,004.71 

To  secure  the  intention  of  Congress — that  60  per  cent  of  all  license 
moneys  collected  outside  of  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska  should  go 
for  education  in  Alaska — the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  second  session, 
amended  the  above  provisions  to  read  as  follows: 

I*roridt'd,  That  fifty  \xir  centum  of  all  license  moneys  provided  for  by  said  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  any  amend- 
ments made  thereto,  that  may  hereafter  be  paid  for  business  carried  on  outside 
incorj>orated  towns  in  the  district  of  Alaska,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  State*  and  set  aside  to  be  expended,  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  his  discretion  and  under  his  direction,  for 
school  pur]M)Pc*<  outside  incori>oratcd  towns  in  said  district  of  Alaska. 

This  amendment  was  approved  March  2, 1903.  Under  its  provisions 
it  is  hoped  that  a  larger  sum  will  be  secured  for  education  in  Alaska. 

The  amount  received  for  education  from  one-half  of  license  fees 
received  from  outside  of  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  80,  1903,  was  $19,742.62. 

The  total  cost  of  the  schools  in  Alaska  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
for  the  same  period  was  $31,486.80,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $11,444.19, 
which  was  made  up  by  a  balance  of  $4,395.61  left  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  fund  June  3(),  1902,  and  the  sum  of  $7,348.57  which  has  been 
collected  since  the  passage  of  the  above  act. 

The  following  places,  being  incorporated,  have  each  a  local  system 
of  education  that  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau:  Nome, 
Valdez,  Eagle,  Skagway,  Juneau,  Douglas,  Treadwell,  Wrangell,  and 
Ketchikan. 
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Reindeer  in  Alaska. — The  winter  of  1902-3  was  one  of  unusual 
severity  in  Alaska,  but  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions 
the  reindeer  herd  did  surprisingly  well,  1,695  fawns  being  born  and 
living  through  the  spring  of  1903.  At  present  there  are  6,614  deer 
gathered  in  the  nine  central  herds.  Seventy -five  parties  have  an  own- 
ership in  these  deer,  of  whom  54  are  Eskimo.  A  few  of  the  surplus 
male  deer  were  during  the  winter  sold  by  their  Eskimo  owners  to  the 
miners,  who  used  them  successfully  for  freighting  and  packing  pur- 
poses. The  deer  are  worked  in  harness  like  horses,  and  each  draws  a 
load  of  700  pounds. 

During  the  winter  of  1903-4  the  Post-Office  Department  has  estab- 
lished a  winter  mail  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  between  Kotzebue 
Sound  and  Point  Barrow,  a  distance  as  traveled  of  about  750  miles. 
The  mail  on  this  route  will  be  drawn  by  reindeer  teams.  This  is  the 
most  northern  mail  route  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Carl  O.  Lind  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  reindeer 
herds  in  Alaska,  with  headquarters  at  Unalakleet.  Owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Russian  Government  to  allowr  the  further  exporta- 
tion of  reindeer  from  Siberia  no  deer  have  been  brought  over  this 
reason;  however,  289  head  of  female  deer,  at  an  expense  of  $7,225, 
were  purchased  from  the  Eskimo  herders,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
procure  food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  for  their  families. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  reindeer  (1902-3)  was 
125,000.     The  expenditure  is  reported  at  $20,125.75. 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. — By  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  417),  a  continuing  appropria- 
tion was  made  u  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862.  The  said  act  of  August  30,  1890,  appropriated  to  each 
State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  and  an  annual  increase  of  the  amount  thereafter  for  ten  years 
by  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  over  the  preceding  year,  until  the 
appropriation  reached  the  sum  of  $25,000,  which  should  then  be  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  each  State  and  Territory. 
The  act  provided  that  these  amounts  should  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  but  this  limitation  as  to 
the  source  of  the  funds  was  removed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
May  17,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  179),  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  388),  and 
February  7,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  803),  in  each  of  which  acts  it  is  pro- 
vided that  if  at  any  time  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands  shall  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  payments  authorized  by  the  act 
of  August  30,  1890,  the  deficiency  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

int  1903 6 
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THE  TWELFTH  AND  PRIOR  CENSUSES. 

The  Director  of  the  Census,  S.  N.  D.  North,  succeeding  W.  R.  Mer- 
riam,  resigned,  reports  that  the  clerical  force  employed  in  the  Census 
Office  June  30, 1903,  numbered  747  persons,  and  in  addition  that  there 
were  689  special  and  field  agents  on  the  rolls  of  the  Office  at  that  date, 
most  of  whom  were  temporarily  employed  to  collect  the  statistics  of 
cotton.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  6,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  51), 
a  permanent  Census  Office  was  established.  The  total  expenditure  of 
the  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1903,  was  $1,343,481.93. 

There  remains  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  Cen- 
sus up  to  and  including  June  30,  1903,  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$402,268.29,  which  is  available  for  census  purposes  in  addition  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

Concerning  the  progress  of  work  in  the  office,  the  Director  states 
that  the  preparation  of  supplemental  reports,  rendered  desirable  by 
the  interest  attaching  to  certain  portions  of  the  data  collected  at  the 
Twelfth  Census,  was  impossible  in  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the 
completion  and  publication  of  the  reports  relating  to  the  four  main 
subjects  of  census  inquiry — population,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  vital  statistics.  Compilation  of  these  supplemental  reports  was 
therefore  ordered  and  has  been  in  progress.  Detailed  classifications 
of  occupations  and  of  the  number  of  children  born  and  children  living 
at  the  period  of  census  enume ration,  June  1,  1900,  are  how  nearly 
completed.  The  report  on  occupations  is  now  about  ready  for 
publication. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  manufactures  of  the  Twelfth 
Census  furnished  no  reliable  information  regarding  the  trend  of  wages 
in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  decade  1890-1900,  the  Census  Office 
is  preparing  an  extended  monograph  on  this  subject  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  a  publication  of  great  economic  value. 

Three  bulletins  on  cotton  ginning  were  prepared  and  issued  during 
the  year.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  626  local  special  agents 
were  employed  in  addition  to  a  considerable  office  force.  The  cost  of 
the  field  service  amounted  to  $58,080.  The  Director  considers  this 
expenditure  justified  by  the  results,  which  included  an  accurate  and 
final  statement  of  the  size  of  the  crop  of  1902  five  months  earlier  than 
this  important  information  has  ever  before  been  available.  The  field 
work  was  completed  for  the  special  report  on  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  and  also  for  the  special  report  on  mines  and  quarries.  For  the 
latter  the  information  was  secured  by  the  Census  Office  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  cooperation. 

Preliminary  information  was  obtained  for  the  special  report  upon 
wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  and  that  inquiry  was  commenced.     The 
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Pamphlets  of  importance  were  issued  during  the  year  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Legislative  Requirements  for  Registration  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics, Practical  Registration  Methods,  Relation  of  Physicians  to 
Mortality  Statistics,  and  Medical  Education  in  Vital  Statistics. 

In  the  collection  of  material  for  the  annual  mortality  reports  it  has 
been  difficult  to  secure  full  returns,  as  the  records  are  often  incomplete 
and  the  compensation  allowed  by  law  (2  cents  per  name)  is  insufficient 
to  induce  local  officials  to  go  buck  of  l>ook  records  to  original  certificates. 

Mortality  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1HO0  have  been  collected  anil 
compiled  and  considerable  saving  has  been  effected  in  time  and  money 
by  the  use  of  automatic  tabulating  machines  for  the  preparation  of 
aggregate  tables  heretofore  prepared  by  hand. 

Preliminary  work  lias  also  been  begun  for  the  preparation  of  tbe 
special  reports  on  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  insane  and  feeble  minded. 
and  crime,  i>aupcrism,  and  benevolence. 

An  abstract  of  the  Twelfth  Census  was  prepared  and  published 
toward  the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  statistical  atlas  of  the  United  Suites  of  the  Twelfth  Census  has 
been  compiled  and  is  now  ready  for  publication. 

Since  the  taking  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  June,  1900,  there  have  been 
distributed  :-{.;>:  >:>,t>:is  copies  of  bulletins,  alwut  11,1100  copies  of  each 
of  the  Hi  volumes  embracing  the  final  reports  of  tho  Twelfth  Census. 
and  approximately  Jio.OUO  copies  of  the  abstract. 
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PRIOR  CENSUSES. 

The  records  of  the  several  censuses  from  1790  to  1840,  inclusive, 
were  transferred  to  the  custodv  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  organization  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  1849,  and  as  the  work  of  the  several  decennial  censuses  since 
1840  up  to  and  including  1890  was  completed  the  original  population 
schedules  were  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  original  population  schedules  from  1790  to  1820  are  bound,  the 
volumes  numbering  193  in  all.  These  volumes  are  of  various  sizes, 
occupy  a  floor  space  of  about  25  square  feet,  and  weigh  approximately 
2£  tons.  The  population  schedules  of  the  censuses  from  1820  to  1880, 
inclusive,  are  also  bound  and  number  4,431  volumes;  in  addition  there 
are  a  number  of  records,  books,  and  papers  containing  evidence  of 
payments  to  census  employees  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
census  work  and  the  correspondence  relative  thereto,  which  make 
approximately  1,000  additional  volumes. 

The  bound  volumes  are  about  18  inches  in  length  by  12  in  breadth 
and  3  in  thickness.  They  weigh  approximately  5ti  tons,  and  if  placed 
one  upon  the  other  would  make  a  pile  1,400  feet  high  by  18  inches  in 
breadth  and  12  inches  in  width.  The  room  in  which  they  are  stored 
contains  about  2,944  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  is  used  exclusively 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  records.  Since  the  rendition  of  the 
last  annual  report  all  the  population  schedules  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
(1890)  have  been  removed  from  the  place  where  they  were  stored  in 
the  Union  Building  on  G  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  NW, 
in  this  city  and  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus. They  are  now  under  his  supervision,  and  are  stored  in  the  build- 
ing on  the  northwest  corner  of  First  and  B  streets  NW,  leased  by  the 
Director  for  the  general  business  of  the  Census  Office. 

By  the  act  of  February  14, 1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  825),  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Census  Office  was  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  The  formal  transfer  of  the  Census  Office,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  13  of  the  act  of  February  14,  1903,  supra,  became  effective 
July  1,  1903. 

The  population  schedules  from  1790  to  1880,  inclusive,  were  not 
turned  over  to  the  Census  Office,  owing  principally  to  the^fact  that  the 
building  leased  for  the  use  of  that  office,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
remove  them,  was  not  fireproof;  they  have  accordingly  been  retained 
with  the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  in  the  Patent  Office  building,  which  is  fireproof,  until  they  can 
be  suitably  provided  for  elsewhere.  These  schedules  are  the  originals, 
showing  by  name  the  individuals  composing  the  population  of  the 
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last  fiscal  year  publications  of  the  (government  were  received  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  several  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Department,  as 
follows: 
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Four  hundred  and  eighty  copies  each  of  volumes  184  to  188  of  United 
States  Reports  were  during  the  fiscal  year  received  and  distributed 
by  the  Department  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  681 
and  683  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  of  acts  of  February  12,  1889  {35 
Stat.  L-,  Ml),  and  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  830).  In  addition,  33,8119 
volumes  of  United  States  Reports  published  by  the  Banks  Law  Pub- 
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lishing  Company  and  280  sets  of  Russell  and  Winslow's  Syllabus- 
Digest  of  the  same,  together  with  598  volumes  of  Reports  and  172 
sets  of  Digest,  published  by  the  Lawyers'  Cooperative  Publishing 
Company,  have  to  date  been  purchased  by  the  Department  and  dis- 
tributed under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  supra. 

No  United  States  map  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office  later 
than  that  of  1900  has  yet  been  published;  of  this  edition  538  copies 
were  distributed  and  3,749  sold  during  the  year.  The  copper-plate 
base  of  a  new  map  of  the  United  States  corrected  to  1902,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  has  been  completed  and 
accepted;  transfers  therefrom  have  been  prepared  in  the  Geological 
Survey  and  turned  over  to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Guggenheimer, 
Weil  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  be  placed  on  lithographic  stones 
from  which  the  map  is  to  be  reproduced.  Satisfactory  progress  is 
now  being  made  in  the  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  completed 
niap  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  1904.  The  entire  edition  of 
this  map,  under  the  law,  will  be  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  for  distribution. 

On  June  29,  1903,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  R.  F.  Bartle  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  for  the  bringing  of  the  copper-plate  base  map  of  the 
United  States  above  mentioned  down  to  1903,  and  this  work  is  well 
under  way.  A  contract  was  also  entered  into  on  the  same  date  with 
the  Friedenwald  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  printing  and 
delivering  of  27,000  copies,  more  or  less,  of  the  map  of  1903,  at  the 
rate  of  55  cents  for  eacih  completed  map  as  delivered  and  accepted. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  28,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  158), 
making  appropriation  for  the  work,  7,200  copies  of  this  map  will  be 
delivered  to  the  Senate,  14,400  copies  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  residue  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  for  distribution. 

Of  the  publications  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Censuses, 
116,773  copies  have  been  delivered  to  the  Census  Office  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Januaiy  12,  1903,  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  "directed  to  transfer  to  the  Census  Office  all 
volumes  of  reports  of  the  eleven  decennial  enumerations  from  1790  to 
1890  that  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

The  sum  of  $6,310.89  was  received  from  the  sale  of  documents 
during  the  year  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  and  $10,648.70  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

OFFICE  OF  RAILROAD  AFFAIRS. 

The  operations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the  present  conditions  of 
the  several  railroad  companies  which  have  received  subsidies  in  bonds 
and  lands  from  the  United  States  and  which  come  under  the  provisions 
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the  expiration  of  each  successive  six  months  from  February  I,  1899, 
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The  claims  of  the  Government  agains 
were  purchased  at  public  sale  on  June  : 
Northwestern  Kailway  Company,  and  on 
pany  purchased  of  the  Sioux  City  and  I 
its  remaining  interest  in  the  railroad  p 
debts  and  obligations  of  every  kind.  1 
City  and  Pacific  are  consequently  embodi 
cago  and  Northwestern. 

The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Kail: 
the  Government  with  bonds,  but  was  sob 
hags  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Central 
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incorporated  July  b\  1899.  The  amount  realized  by  the  sale  was  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  first  mortgage  only,  so  that  the  United  States,  holder 
of  the  second  mortgage,  received  nothing  in  reimbursement  of  its 
claim  against  the  company,  amounting  to  $3,750,125.13.  In  regard  to 
this  sale  the  Attorney-General  held  that — 

While  the  United  States  is  named  as  a  defendant  in  the  bill  of  complaint  to  fore- 
clone  the  mortgage  on  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  no  subpoena,  cita- 
tion, or  other  process  was  served  upon  it,  nor  did  it  appear  as  a  party,  and  is  therefore 
not  tarred  by  said  decree  of  sale  and  might  still  redeem  the  property  or  cause  its 
resale  on  account  of  its  subsidy  lien. 

He  holds  that  one-half  of  the  compensation  due  from  time  to  time 
for  services  rendered  by  this  company  to  the  Government  should  be 
withheld  and  applied  upon  the  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  its  construction,  notwithstanding  the  foreclosure  and  sale  of  the 
same.  The  indebtedness  of  this  company  to  the  Government  on  June 
30,  1903,  amounted  to  $3,724,105.76. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  besides  these  four  companies  which 
were  aided  with  bonds  there  are  nineteen  companies  which  have  been 
aided  by  grants  of  land  and  which  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law  requiring  a  monthly  and  an  annual  report  to  his  Bureau.  The 
general  operations  of  all  these  companies  are  set  forth  in  his  report 
under  their  respective  heads. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Alaska. 

The  report  of  Governor  John  G.  Brady,  of  the  district  of  Alaska, 
enters  into  extensive  detail  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  district,  covering 
the  great  problem  of  transportation  facilities,  the  population,  the 
laws,  the  industries,  resources,  and  possibilities  of  the  district. 

The  problem  of  transportation  is  represented  as  of  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  suggestion  is  made  that  Congress  should  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  through  Alaska,  not  by  further  extension  of 
land  grants,  but  by  the  guaranty  of  a  specified  rate  of  interest  upon 
the  bonds  of  responsible  corporations  shown  to  be  acting  in  good  faith, 
and  thus  hasten  the  work  of  railroad  construction. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  Yukon  Valley  and  the  region  lying 
between  it  and  the  sea,  now  lying  dormant,  the  capacity  to  sustain  a 
large  population,  and  the  activity  of  Canada  in  the  way  of  extension 
of  transportation  facilities  arc  presented  as  convincing  arguments  in 
favor  of  governmental  encouragement  of  the  development  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  people  of  Eagle,  Vaidez,  Rampart,  and  Nome,  appeal  for 
Congressional  appropriation   for  the  construction  of  wagon  roads, 
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All  the  lands  in  the  district  of  Alaska  are  unsurveyed  and  this  has 
»:revented  the  taking  up  of  homesteads;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
Improved  March  3,  1903,  however,  a  homesteader  may  select  320  acres 
►"f  land  and  upon  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute  secure  a 
mtent.  The  governor  predicts  that  when  Congress  appropriates  suf- 
icient  money  to  inaugurate  and  complete  the  land  surveys  in  Alaska, 
<kat  this  law  will  result  in  the  bringing  of  a  large  and  valuable  popu- 
stion  of  bona  fide  homeseekers  into  the  district.  The  treaty  between 
*he  United  States  and  Russia  relative  to  Alaska  contains  stipulations 
.n  favor  of  property  held  therein  by  private  individuals  in  the  district, 
and  the  act  of  May  17, 1884  (23  Stat.,  24),  and  sulwequent  acts  provided 
gubstantially  that — 

Indians  or  other  persons  in  said  district  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of 
any  lands  actually  in  their  use  or  occupation  now  claimed  by  them,  but  the  terms 
under  which  such  persons  may  acquire  title  to  such  lands  is  reserved  for  future  legis- 
lation by  Congress. 

A  number  of  persons  are  asserting  claims  under  this  statute  and 
^others  through  title  and  rights  coming  to  them  from  the  Russian 
Government,  and  as  Congress  has  as  yet  enacted  no  legislation  on  the 
subject  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  matter  receive  early  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  that  body. 

An  act  of  March  2,  1903,  amending  the  civil  code  of  Alaska  granting 
the  right  of  self-government  to  incorporated  towns  with  powers  as  to 
taxation,  licenses,  elections,  police  powers,  and  control  of  local  institu- 
tions has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

By  the  census  of  1900  the  population  was  63,592,  of  whom  45,872 
were  males  and  17,720  females;  the  total  white  population  was  30,507. 
The  population  represents  only  one  person  to  every  10  square  miles 
of  area.  The  recent  liberal  homestead  law  should,  when  the  great 
opportunities  it  presents  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  Alaska,  with  their 
rich  soil  and  healthful  climate,  invite  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
from  the  overcrowded  sections  in  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Agricultural  possibilities  are  great,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
governor  and  the  testimony  of  officials  of  the  district  as  to  the  quality 
and  yield  of  such  crops  and  vegetables  as  are  being  cultivated. 

It  is  predicted  that  stock  raising  will  soon  become  an  important 
industry  and  that  choicest  grades  of  dairy  products  will  be  supplied 
to  other  markets.  Grasses  grow  from  the  southern  boundary  line 
away  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  being  success- 
fully herded  on  Kodiak  Island.  Poultry  raising  and  egg  production 
promise  profitable  returns  on  account  of  their  high  prices  in  the  local 
settlements. 

The  timber  resources  of  Alaska  will  be  very  great.  The  governor 
questions  the  policy  of  having  made  a  forest  reserve  of  the  timber 
lands  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  on 
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August   '20.   11*02.     This  timl>cr,  ho  represents,    is  fully  grown 
going  to  waste  in  enormous  quantities;  that  more  luuil>er  is  shipj 
into  Alaska  than  is  taken  from  the  land,  and  if  Congress  enacted  a  lai 
providing  for  the  collection  of  25  cents  per  1,000  feet  for  logs 
from  lands  in  Alaska  and  brought  to  the  mills,  and  some  to  beet 
under  a  certain  size,  the  Government  would  get  millions  of  dollars  foj 
the  timl>er  and  the  younger  growth  of  the  forest  would  soon  rene^ 
them. 

Under  existing  law  persons  are  entitled  to  take  timber  from  tbfl 
public  lands  of  Alaska  for  their  own  individual  use  as  actual  settler^ 
residents,  miners,  prospectors,  etc.,  but  the  only  statute  which  author- 
ized the  disposal  of  timber  is  section  11  of  the  act  of  May  14,  lsd& 
No  timlier,  however,  it  is  stated,  has  been  disposed  of  under  tbtttct, 
it  l>eing  urged  by  Alaskans  that  the  time  and  expense  necessarily 
involved  in  securing  rights  under  it  are  too  great  to  justify  the  attempt* 

The  greater  part  of  the  forests  of  Alaska  are  situated  on  the  sideq 
of  steep  and  rugged  mountains  and  in  canyons  and  gorges,  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  soil  has  produced  an  uneven  growth  of  timber,  largq 
and  small  trees  being  mixed  indiscriminately.  The  cutting  and  market- 
ing of  logs  require  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  heretofore  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  take  valuable  trees  along  the  water  front,  working  them 
into  the  water,  towing  them  together,  and  booming  them.  The  lal>oi 
required  to  perform  this  work  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $M>  pel 
l,ooo,  and  is  not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  induce  other  than  native* 
to  engage  therein.  The  timl>er  situation  in  Alaska  differs  from  that 
in  almost  any  other  locality,  and  seems  to  demand  a  simpler  method 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  above-mentioned  statute. 

The  pack  from  the  salmon  fisheries,  2,400,000  cases,  shows  a  short- 
age of  2J)0.ooo  cases  as  compared  with  last  year,  but  the  prices  are 
higher  than  ever,  and  the  value  of  the  product  is  placed  at  S12.4SO,imhi, 
The  danger  of  depleting  the  streams,  it  is  stated,  is  a  grave  one  unless 
the  Government,  by  establishing  fish  hatcheries,  takes  supervision  of 
the  salmon  cult  me  and  stocking  of  the  streams,  and  taxes  the  can- 
neries for  the  expenses  and  support  of  this  work.  The  catch  of  hali- 
but has  increased.  These  fish  are  caught  in  the  open  waters  as  well  as 
in  the  channels,  some  of  them  weighing  from  600  to  700  pound* 
Shipments  are  made  as  far  east  as  Boston  in  refrigerator  cars.  Coil- 
fishing  grounds  cover  a  larger  area  than  those  of  halibut,  hut  this 
industry  as  well  as  herring  fishing  is  still  only  a  beginning.  Attu 
mackerel,  a  delicate  and  excellent  food  fish;  the  candle  fish  orollacbin. 
which  produces  a  food  oil  said  to  be  as  valuable  as  cod-liver  oil;  black 
bass,  red  snapper,  black  cod.  trout,  eels,  shrimp,  crabs,  and  clam> 
abound  in  the  waters.     There  are  no  oysters  in  Alaskan  waters. 

The  I'nited  States  Army  has  posts  at  Forts  Egbert,  Gibbon,  Davis. 
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;.  Michael,  Liscum,  and  Haines.  The  governor  suggests  that,  as 
ere  will  be  no  fighting  to  do,  most  valuable  work  could  be  done  by 
e  Army  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  and  making  surveys, 
ic  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  is  most  highly  commended.  It  has 
ablished  telegraphic  lines  from  St.  Michael  to  Sitka.  The  immense 
vantages  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  marine  cable  about  being 
rnpleted  between  Alaska  and  Seattle  are  strongly  presented  by  the 
vernor.  Naval  protection  to  the  increasing  volume  of  commerce  of 
aska  is  urged,  and  request  made  that  from  one  to  three  of  the 
taller  naval  vessels  should  be  assigned  to  duty  in  those  waters. 
The  postal  service  in  the  district  is  gratifying  and  effective,  but 
urease  and  extension  will  be  constantly  required. 
The  light-house  service  has  been  improved  during  the  year  by  the 
Bction  of  lights  at  Scotch  Cape  and  Unimak  Pass,  Mary  Island,  and 
mand  is  made  for  an  especially  built  tender  and  an  inspector  for 
e  Alaskan  light-house  service. 

There  were  21,000  sealskins  taken  during  the  year,  being  2,000  less 
an  last  year.  The  payment  of  a  liberal  bounty  for  the  head  of  each 
thresher/'  which  is  a  destructive  enemy  of  the  seal,  is  recommended 
p  the  protection  of  the  seal  herds.  The  idea  of  branding  the  female 
als  is  again  urged  as  a  measure  of  great  importance  for  their  protec- 
>n,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  branding  does  not  at  all  injure  the  animal. 
ie  trade  in  land  furs,  such  as  foxes,  bears,  mink,  wolverine,  and 
aver  continues  in  many  localities. 

* 

Uame  in  Alaska  is  protected  from  wanton  destruction  and  from 
lighter  for  purposes  of  shipment  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
no  7,  1902,  supplemented  by  definite  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
.partment  of  Agriculture. 

^ll  June  30,  1903,  there  were  6,150  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska, 
eluding  1,(>00  fawns  born  in  the  spring  of  1903.  They  are  kept  in 
i  principal  herds,  and  are  owned  by  82  persons,  the  majority  of 
lorn  are  Eskimos  and  Laplanders.  These  animals  are  wonderfully 
apted  for  valuable  practical  uses  in  the  country,  and  the  policy  of 
storing  their  propagation  is  said  to  be  wise  and  farsighted. 
Mining  is  the  great  subject  of  most  absorbing  interest  in  Alaska, 
d  the  urgent  necessity  is  presented  for  a  mining  commissioner  with 
Proper  number  of  assistants  to  collect  and  keep  record  of  data  and 
5ormation  relative  to  mining  enterprises  for  the  public  benefit, 
reat  prosperity  is  reported  from  the  mining  camps.  The  gold-min- 
^  companies  are  exhibiting  their  prosperity  and  confidence  by 
tending  and  enlarging  plants  and  equipment,  sinking  new  and 
oper  shafts,  running  new  levels  and  purchasing  new  claims. 
Much  low-grade  ore  is  being  mined  at  an  enticing  profit.  There  is 
eat  activity  in  mining  upon  Douglas  Island  and  back  of  Juneau, 
>on  the  mainland,  and  the  southern  half  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
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is  rich  in  mineral  deposits.  The  mil 
never  more  prosperous,  and  great  resu 
tory  from  Juneau  to  Renders  Ray.  ii 
Coldfoot,  Rampart,  Nizinia,  and  Forty 
the  placer  mining  industry  and  there  is 
being  worked.  There  are  rich  copp» 
Wales  Island  and  at  Creppen  River,  fr 
soon  come  upon  the  market.  Silver, 
are  among  the  valuable  minerals  of 
deposits  of  coal  along  the  southern  c 
district.  Great  interest  is  now  being  c 
and  location  of  oil  ticlds  all  the  way  fi 
Alaska  Peninsula.  Many  expert  oil  n 
many  wells  arc  being  sunk.  The  oil 
and  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  product, 
and  power  of  attorney  is  lwing  grcai 
instance  in  which  two  men  have  locate( 
placer-mining  act.  The  same  system 
and  there  is  justly  a  strong  protest  fr 
tide  locators,  and  an  appeal  is  made  foi 

An  interesting  tabulated  statement 
classification  of  merchandise,  compile! 
showing  the  status  of  the  commerce  of  j 
of  the  governor.  It  showsas  follows; 
from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  from  i 
Puget  Sound,  and  San  Francisco  to  tht 
16,632,427  was  carried  in  American  s 
American  sailing  vessels.  The  shipn 
from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  wiu 
The  shipment  of  gold  and  silver  coin  f  r 
amounted  to  $137,518,  and  the  shipmc 
United  States  amounted  to  934,900.  Tl 
to  the  United  States  were:  silver,  $282 

The  importsof  merchandise  into  Alat 
of  the  value  of  $477,463  and  the  expi 
•1,688,083. 

Large  numbers  of  tourists  visit  Ala 
ctally  in  the  southeastern  part,  and  a 
scenery  find  by  a  store  of  personally 
interesting  country.  The  (lovernmen 
property  in  the  shape  of  public  built 
building  at  Skagway,  a  court-house  ar 
at  Juneau,  and  the  public  buildings  al 
ingand  the  "barracks"  building  are  in 
priation  of  $ld,0iM)  is  re  com  mended  for 
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The  governor  states  that  Alaska  needs  an  orphan  asylum  for  the  care 
of  many  children  who  may  otherwise  become  criminals  or  outcasts — 
many  mothers  among  the  native  and  creole  population  give  birth  to 
successive  children  by  as  many  different  fathers  from  among  the  shift- 
ing classes  of  men  who  are  but  temporary  sojourners,  but  leave  an 
unprovided-for  progeny  to  become  a  public  charge.  It  also  badly 
needs  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  ravages  of  consumption, 
especially  among  the  Indians,  could  be  greatly  modified  by  hospital 
treatment  and  by  disseminating  instruction  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disease,  which  the  Indians  regard  as  a  manifestation  of  evil  spirits 
and  witchcraft. 

In  prior  annual  reports  I  have  directed  attention  to  the  many  cases  \ 
of  destitution  and  disease  existing  among  the  natives  in  Alaska,  and 
have  urged  that  relief  be  extended  by  Congress  through  the  medium 
of  adequate  appropriations.  The  accompanying  reports  hereto 
appended,  pp.  269-271,  Exhibit  H,  of  Frederick  Funston,  brigadier- 
general,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  Department  of  Columbia,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  a  recent  inspection  of  the  army  posts  in  Alaska,  and 
that  of  J.  W.  Witten,  special  inspector  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
designated  by  the  Department  to  investigate  affairs  in  Alaska  during 
the  past  summer,  set  forth  in  detail  the  deplorable  condition  in  many 
cases  of  Alaskan  natives. 

1  again  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  matter  and  to  urge  the  early 
consideration  thereof  by  Congress  and  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  afford  relief  to  these  wards  of  the  nation. 

Under  the  contract  with  the  State  of  Oregon  there  were  sent  to  the 
Oregon  State  insane  asylum  during  the  vear  20  insane  patients.  Five 
were  discharged  as  cured  and  3  died  during  the  year.  \ 

The  question  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  titles  to  real  estate  in  Sitka  Ms 
again  referred  to  by  the  governor.  The  fact  that  conveyances  guar- 
antee only  a  possessoiy  right  instead  of  positive  freehold  title  deters^ 
business  men  from  making  investments  in  and  improvements  of  lan4 
holdings.     Congressional  action  alone  can  furnish  relief. 

The  principal  incorporated  towns,  such  as  Ketchikan,  Wrangell, 
Juneau,  Douglas,  Treadwell,  Skagway,  Eagle,  Nome,  and  Valdez, 
have  the  management  of  their  own  schools,  and  they  are  represented 
as  being  well  managed,  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  productive  of 
excellent  results. 

Outside  the  incorporated  towns  there  are  33  public  schools,  with  39 
teachers,  whose  salaries  amount  to  $19,022.66,  and  pupils  enrolled  to 
the  number  of  2,108.  More  schools  are  needed,  especially  at  Chikan, 
Klinkwan,  and  Seldovia,  but  the  school  funds  heretofore  available 
from  license  fees  are  insufficient  to  extend  this  important  work  of  edu- 
cation and  additional  Congressional  action  may  be  required. 
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The  act  of  March  3,  1S79  (20  Stat.  L.,  477),  provides  that— 
Authority  he,  ami  is  hereby,  given  to  the  Re 
discretion,  for  n  period  not  exceeding  five  ye 
property  <>f  the  I'niUii  Stats*  under  his  eonti 
authority  under  existing  laws,  and  such  lease. 

Under  this  statute  the  Secretary  of  t 
in  southern  and  southwestern  Alaska 

of  foxes.  The  act  of  May  14, 1898  (30  Stat. ,  409),  extending  the  home- 
stead and  certain  other  public  land  laws  to  Alaska,  in  express  terms 
excludes  from  the  operation  of  thin  provision  "the  islands  leased  or 
occupied  for  the  propagation  of  foxes."  Subsequently  to  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  tie 
Interior  considered  the  question  of  supervflriKy  authority  over  these 
islands,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  mfcher  Department  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  leasing  of  said  islands  (17  L.  D-,  417).  Thirty- 
three  of  the  islands  in  Alaska  are  now  occupied  for  fox-breeding  pur- 
poses by  persons  who  have  made  considerable  investments  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  stated  that  these  persons  claim  that  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  leasing  the  islands  induced  them  to  embark  in  the 
business  and  make  their  investments,  and  that  they  are  disposed  to 
retain  possession  of  the  islands  from  other  persons: 

The  situation  and  conditions  regarding  these  islands  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  appended  report,  page  27!',  Exhibit  I,  of  J.  \V.  Wit- 
ten,  special  inspector  of  the  (iencral  Land  Office,  designated  by  the 
Department  to  investigate  affairs  in  Alaska  during  the  year.  If  this 
industry  is  worthy  of  lieing  fostered,  it  is  suggested  that  Congress 
should  enact  some  law  authorizing  the  use  of  unoccupied  and  unpro- 
ductive islands  for  this  purpose,  preferably  placing  the  matter  under 
the  supervision  of  this  Department. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  appropriating  $50,000  for  an  Alaskan 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  executive  commissioner.  Plans  are  being1 
perfected  fur  a  building  and  for  presentation  of  the  mineral,  lumber, 
fish,  fur.  agricultural,  fruit,  vegetable  and  other  products  of  Alaska. 
together  with  illustrations  of  its  magnificent  scenery,  and  the  governor 
earnestly  represents  that  the  appropriation  is  insufficient  and  should 
be  increased  to  $1do,uih),  as  originally  recommended. 

The  official  visit  of  a  committee  of  United  States  Senators  and  the 
individual  trips  of  several  other  Senators  and  Representatives  through 
the  district  last  summer  was  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  the 
people  and  the  public  officials,  as  they  believe  that  such  visits  will 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  existing  conditions,  the  require- 
ments, and  the  possibilities  of  development  in  Alaska. 

In  concluding  his  report  the  governor  reiteratesand  emphasizes  that 
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the  dominant  thought  hack  of  all  plans  to  help  Alaska  is  to  encourage 
pioneers  and  home  builders  to  seek  prosperity  among  her  many 
resources. 

Arizona. 

The  report  of  the  governor-  Alexander  0.  Brodie,  contains  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information  covering  the  affairs  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  its  industries. 

Arizona  has  an  area  of  113,000  square  miles,  covering  more  territory 
than  the  combined  States  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont, 
The  acreage  of  land  represented  is  72,320,000.  Its  extreme  breadth  is 
335  miles  and  its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  390  miles. 

It  is  claimed  that  its  valleys  are  as  fertile  as  the  vallevs  of  the  Nile: 
its  elevated  tablelands  and  plains  are  arid  and  sterile,  except  under 
irrigation;  its  mountains  contain  vast  mineral  storehouses  yet  unde- 
veloped; its  forests  are  the  greatest  in  the  United  States;  its  climatic 
conditions  are  unexcelled  for  the  sustenance  and  prolongation  of  human 
life  and  the  propagation  and  stimulation  of  life  in  the  vegetable  and 
inimal  kingdoms.  The  public  school  system  and  the  morals  of  the 
people  are  most  excellent,  and  religious  worship  extends  into  almost 
svery  settlement  and  mining  camp  in  the  Territory. 

The  population,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1900,  included  92,903 
whites,  26,480  Indians,  1,848  negroes,  and  247  Japanese.  Of  the  white 
population  70,508  were  native  born.  The  population  is  now  estimated 
it  between  150,000  and  160,000,  and  it  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased 
luring  each  decade  since  1860,  when  as  a  county  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  it  had  a  population  of  only  6,482.  Arizona  was  organized 
is  a  Territory  February  24,  1863. 

The  population  in  1900  was  more  than  twelve  times  as  large  as  it  was 
in  1870.  The  total  taxable  property  of  the  Territory  is  $43,088,040.62, 
i  net  gain  over  the  preceding  year  of  $4,004,863.05.  A  liberal  policy 
in  maintaining  public  institutions  and  the  school  system  keeps  the  tax 
rate  somewhat  high.  This  could  be  reduced  materially7  if  the  numer- 
du.s  mining  enterprises  and  live-stock  industries  could  be  made  to  con- 
tribute their  proper  share  of  taxes.  The  total  valuation  placed  on 
railroad  properties,  covering  1,219  miles,  is  $6,385,029.03.  Taxable 
lands  and  improvements,  including  land  grants  and  railroad  lands, 
iniount  to  $9,148,792.87,  while  1,832  mines  and  improvements  escape 
with  an  assessment  of  only  $3,986,602.54.  The  average  valuation  on 
lands  cultivated  and  uncultivated  was  $5.09  per  acre. 

The  financial  credit  of  the  Territory  is  shown  by  a  recent  sale  of 
$25,000  of  bonds  at  a  premium  of  9£  per  cent.  The  total  net  debt 
of  the  Territory  was  represented  by  bonds  amounting  to  $990,972.43 
ind  floating  debts  (general  warrants)  $88,597.28,  against  which  there 

int  1903 7 
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was  available  cash  amounting  to  $14,976.14:,  leaving  a  net  indebtedness 
of  $1,064,593.57.  There  are  11  national  banks  having  an  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  $602,500,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $257,631.77, 
national-bank  notes  outstanding  $292,600,  and  deposits  of  $3,730,784.12, 
and  22  Territorial  banks  having  capital  stock  amounting  to  $773,310, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  $301,195.21,  and  deposits  $4,750,569.98. 
There  are  6  building  and  loan  associations,  with  aggregate  liabilities 
amounting  to  $829,494.59. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  confined  in  the  Territorial 
prison  at  Yuma  284  prisoners,  and  the  average  net  cost  per  diem  per 
capita  of  each  inmate  was  48  cents.  The  total  expense  of  the  prison 
for  the  year  was  $55,469.53,  and  the  receipts  and  earnings  were 
$5,597.02. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  inmates  of  the  insane  asylum  was  M 

cents  per  capita  per  diem.     There  were  300  patients  treated  during 

the  year,  32  deaths,  26  discharges,  5  escapes,  and  11  paroled.    The 

total  expenses  of  the  institution  wei*e  $42,329.55,  and  the  total  earnings 

and  receipts  were  $6,736.64.     A  number  of  improvements  were  made 

during  the  year,  and  the  legislature  of  1903  authorized  an  issue  of 

bonds  to  make  further  extension  of  the  capacity  of  the  asylum. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  capitol  building  at  Phoenix  cover  10 

acres,  laid  out  in  driveway's  and  walks,  and  planted  in  trees,  shrubbery, 

hedges,  tropical  plants,  and  flowers.     The  hedges  and  lawns  are  fresh 

and  green   and  the  flowers  are  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.    The 

maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  capitol  building  cost  for  the 

year  $5, 800. 81. 

The  new  industrial  school  for  juvenile  offenders  at  Benson  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  1902,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees to  begin  active  operations  of  the  school  by  October  1,  1903. 

An  issue  of  $30,000  of  bonds  was  made  for  a  Territorial  exhibit  at 
the  St.  Louis  exposition.  The  sale  of  these  bonds  realized  $32,100, 
which  is  to  be  expended  by  a  board  of  commissioners  in  making  exhibit 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Territory. 

A  Territorial  board  of  health  and  city  and  county  boards  have  been 
established  throughout  Arizona,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture entitled  "An  act  to  protect  the  public  health." 

There  are  two  land  districts,  that  of  Prescott  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Territory,  covering  68,000  square  miles,  and  that  of  Tucson  in 
the  southern  portion,  embracing  45,318  square  miles.  Of  these  lands, 
5,815,927  acres  are  surveyed  and  18,838,794  acres  unsurveyed  in  the 
Prescott  district,  and  5,874,991  acres  surveyed  and  16,463,989  acres 
unsurveved  in  the  Tucson  district. 

The  private  land  claims  in  Arizona  comprise  6  unconfirmed  claims, 
8  confirmed  claims,  4  rejected  claims,  and  2  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.     There  are  only  two  patented  land  grants  in  the  Ter- 
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ritorw  There  were  surveyed  during  the  year  314,922.76  acres  of 
land,  25  townships,  and  3  private  land  claims. 

The  great  forests  of  the  Territory  have  been  taken  in  charge  by  the 
General  Government,  set  aside  in  reservations,  and  are  protected  from 
depredation  by  competent  rangers.  In  the  forests  not  included  in  tlie 
reserves  the  lumbering  industry  is  carried  on  by  milling  and  lumber 
companies.  Flagstaff  and  Williams  contain  the  principal  lumber  mills, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  small  mills  in  some  of  the  smaller  pine 
forests  of  southern  Arizona. 

The  internal-revenue  collections  made  in  the  Territory  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $45,052.56.  The  value  of  domestic  exports  through  the 
customs  port  of  Nogales  was  $4,526,491;  value  of  foreign  exports, 
$7,8Jl7;  imports  free  of  duty,  $8,078,078,  and  amount  of  duty  collected, 
$123,805.70. 

Water  storage  and  irrigation  are  among  the  greatest  problems  for 
the  development  of  the  great  area  of  arid  lands  of  the  Territory,  and 
extensive  information  is  given  by  the  governor  upon  the  authority 
of  most  reliable  contributors,  as  to  the  assurance  of  success  in  agricul- 
ture following  irrigation  of  these  lands.  Upon  this  subject  the  fol- 
lowing is  reproduced  from  the  report  of  the  governor: 

Situated  in  the  arid  belt,  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Arizona  depends 
entirely  upon  the  inauguration  of  systems  of  irrigation,  and  which,  when  properly 
established  with  an  ample  water  supply,  bring  to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  within 
this  arid  region  many-fold  greater  returns  than  come  to  those  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  products  of  the 
soil,  the  sureness  of  return  for  labor  expended,  and  the  great  quantity  produced 
during  the  various  harvests  of  the  year. 

The  waters  of  the  different  streams  in  this  Territory  are  shown  by  analyses  to 
contain  fertilizing  elements  of  far  greater  value  per  acre-foot  of  water  on  an  aver- 
age than  is  usually  placed  by  eastern  farmers  as  a  fertilizer  on  1  acre  of  ground. 
This  proves  a  boon  to  the  agriculturist  of  this  Territory  in  keeping  his  land  up  to 
its  projK*r  condition  without  extra  labor  to  himself.  The  greater  the  flood  the  more 
valuable  is  the  water  as  a  fertilizing  agent  and  the  lesser  the  quantity  of  deleterious 
matter  carried. 

All  of  the  available  surface-water  supply  of  the  various  streams  in  the  Territory 
having  l>een  appropriated  during  the  past  several  years  and  carried  upon  the  land  for 
pun>oses  of  irrigation,  the  question  now  arises  as  to  the  most  feasible  method  of 
securing  for  use,  at  such  times  as  it  shall  be  most  needed,  the  flood  water  annually 
carried  by  the  streams  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  the  subsurface  water 
wherever  found. 

Under  the  general  fostering  tare  of  the  United  States  Government,  as  evinced  by 
the  passage  of  the  Hansbrough-Newlands  measure,  "An  act  appropriating  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  and  disposal  of  public  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories  to  the 
construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,"  the  provisions 
of  which  act  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  under  the  supervision  of  the  honororable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  great  portion  of  the  vast  area  of  arid  land  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, amounting  to  almost  10,000,000  acres,  will  eventually  be  brought  under  a 
state  of  cultivation  and,  in  the  words  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  the  residents  of  the 
Territory  of  to-day  will  hardly  know  their  own  country  should  they  live  to  see  it 
twenty-five  years  from  now  if  the  present  plans  are  allowed  to  be  carried  out. 
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was  available  cash  amounting  to  $14,976.14,  leaving  a  net  indebtedness 
of  $1,064,593.57.  There  are  11  national  banks  having  an  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  $602,500,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $257,631.77, 
national-banknotes  outstanding  $292,600,  and  deposits  of  $3,730,784. 12, 
and  22  Territorial  banks  having  capital  stock  amounting  to  $773,310, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  $301,195.21,  and  deposits  $4,750,569.98. 
There  are  6  building  and  loan  associations,  with  aggregate  liabilities 
amounting  to  $829,494.59. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  confined  in  the  Territorial 
prison  at  Yuma  284  prisoners,  and  the  average  net  cost  per  diem  per 
capita  of  each  inmate  was  48  cents.  The  total  expense  of  the  prison 
for  the  year  was  $55,469.53,  and  the  receipts  and  earnings  were 
$5,597.02. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  inmates  of  the  insane  asylum  was  44 

cents  per  capita  per  diem.     There  were  300  patients  treated  during 

the  year,  32  deaths,  26  discharges,  5  escapes,  and  11  paroled.     The 

total  expenses  of  the  institution  wei*e  $42,329.55,  and  the  total  earnings 

and  receipts  were  $6,736.64.     A  number  of  improvements  were  made 

during  the  year,  and  the  legislature  of  1903  authorized  an  issue  of 

bonds  to  make  further  extension  of  the  capacity  of  the  asylum. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  capitol  building  at  Phoenix  cover  10 

acres,  laid  out  in  driveways  and  walks,  and  planted  in  trees,  shrubbery, 

hedges,  tropical  plant*,  and  flowers.     The  hedges  and  lawns  are  fresh 

and  green  and  the  flowers  are  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.     The 

maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  capitol  building  cost  for  the 

year  $5,800.81. 

The  new  industrial  school  for  juvenile  offenders  at  Benson  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  1902,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees to  begin  active  operations  of  the  school  by  October  1,  1903. 

An  issue  of  $30,000  of  bonds  was  made  for  a  Territorial  exhibit  at 
the  St.  Louis  exposition.  The  sale  of  these  bonds  realized  $32,100, 
which  is  to  be  expended  by  a  board  of  commissioners  in  making  exhibit 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Territory. 

A  Territorial  board  of  health  and  city  and  county  boards  have  been 
established  throughout  Arizona,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture entitled  "An  act  to  protect  the  public  health. ,? 

There  are  two  land  districts,  that  of  Prescott  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Territory,  covering  68,000  square  miles,  and  that  of  Tucson  in 
the  southern  portion,  embracing  45,318  square  miles.  Of  these  lands, 
5,815,927  acres  are  surveyed  and  18,838,794  acres  unsurveyed  in  the 
Prescott  district,  and  5,874,991  acres  surveyed  and  16,463,989  acres 
unsurveyed  in  the  Tucson  district. 

The  private  land  claims  in  Arizona  comprise  6  unconfirmed  claims, 
8  confirmed  claims,  4  rejected  claims,  and  2  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.     There  are  only  two  patented  land  grants  in  the  Ter- 
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ritory.  There  were  surveyed  during  the  year  314,922.76  acres  of 
land,  25  townships,  and  3  private  land  claims. 

The  great  forests  of  the  Territory  have  been  taken  in  charge  by  the 
General  Government,  set  aside  in  reservations,  and  are  protected  from 
depredation  by  competent  rangers.  In  the  forests  not  included  in  tae 
reserves  the  lumbering  industry  is  carried  on  by  milling  and  lumber 
companies.  Flagstaff  and  Williams  contain  the  principal  lumber  mills, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  small  mills  in  some  of  the  smaller  pine 
forests  of  southern  Arizona. 

The  internal-revenue  collections  made  in  the  Territory  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $45,052.56.  The  value  of  domestic  exports  through  the 
customs  port  of  Nogales  was  $4,526,491;  value  of  foreign  exports, 
$7,897;  imports  free  of  duty,  $8,078,078,  and  amount  of  duty  collected, 
$123,805.70. 

Water  storage  and  irrigation  are  among  the  greatest  problems  for 
the  development  of  the  great  area  of  arid  lands  of  the  Territory,  and 
extensive  information  is  given  by  the  governor  upon  the  authority 
of  most  reliable  contributors,  as  to  the  assurance  of  success  in  agricul- 
ture following  irrigation  of  these  lands.  Upon  this  subject  the  fol- 
lowing is  reproduced  from  the  report  of  the  governor: 

Situated  in  the  arid  belt,  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Arizona  depends 
entirely  upon  the  inauguration  of  systems  of  irrigation,  and  which,  when  properly 
established  with  an  ample  water  supply,  bring  to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  within 
this  arid  region  many-fold  greater  returns  than  come  to  those  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  products  of  the 
soil,  the  sureness  of  return  for  labor  expended,  and  the  great  quantity  produced 
during  the  various  harvests  of  the  year. 

The  waters  of  the  different  streams  in  this  Territory  are  shown  by  analyses  to 
contain  fertilizing  elements  of  far  greater  value  per  acre-foot  of  water  on  an  aver- 
age than  is  usually  placed  by  eastern  farmers  as  a  fertilizer  on  1  acre  of  ground. 
This  proves  a  boon  to  the  agriculturist  of  this  Territory  in  keeping  his  land  up  to 
its  proper  condition  without  extra  labor  to  himself.  The  greater  the  flood  the  more 
valuable  is  the  water  as  a  fertilizing  agent  and  the  lesser  the  quantity  of  deleterious 
matter  carried. 

All  of  the  available  surface-water  supply  of  the  various  streams  in  the  Territory 
having  been  appropriated  during  the  past  several  years  and  carried  upon  the  land  for 
purjKjses  of  irrigation,  the  question  now  arises  as  to  the  most  feasible  method  of 
securing  for  use,  at  such  times  as  it  shall  be  most  needed,  the  flood  water  annually 
carried  by  the  streams  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  the  subsurface  water 
wherever  found. 

Under  the  general  fostering  care  of  the  United  States  Government,  as  evinced  by 
the  passage  of  the  Hansbrough-Newlands  measure,  "An  act  appropriating  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  and  disposal  of  public  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories  to  the 
construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,"  the  provisions 
of  which  act  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  under  the  supervision  of  the  honororable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  great  portion  of  the  vast  area  of  arid  land  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, amounting  to  almost  10,000,000  acres,  will  eventually  be  brought  under  a 
state  of  cultivation  and,  in  the  words  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  the  residents  of  the 
Territory  of  to-day  will  hardly  know  their  own  country  should  they  live  to  see  it 
twenty-five  years  from  now  if  the  present  plans  are  allowed  to  be  carried  out. 
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Arizona  is  blessed  in  having  streams  with  drainage  areas  of  great  extent  on  which 
large  systems  of  water  storage  can  be  easily  and  successfully  inaugurated,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  every  drop  of  rainfall  finding  its  way  to  the  course  of  the  streams 
will  be  impounded  and  held  for  use  during  the  dry  season.  Notably  among  these 
streams  are  to  be  mentioned  the  Gila,  the  Salt,  the  San  Pedro,  the  Santa  Cruz,  the 
Hassaympa,  the  Verde,  and  the  Santa  Maria,  all  of  which  have  many  tributaries. 
On  all  of  these  streams  and  their  tributaries  are  to  be  found  valuable  reservoir  sites, 
available  and  to  be  used  as  the  great  system  of  flood-water  storage  resultant  upon  the 
desire  of  the  General  Government  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law  that 
when  fully  developed  will  make  homes  for  coming  generations. 

Arizona  is  also  peculiarly  blessed  in  having  for  its  western  boundary  the  Colorado 
River,  the  waters  of  which  will  eventually  be  used  to  irrigate  not  only  all  of  the  bot- 
tom land  along  that  stream  and  on  both  sides,  but  also  all  of  the  higher  mesa  land 
available  and  within  easv  distance.  The  works  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions 
found  on  this  stream,  being  stupendous  in  their  character,  can  only  be  undertaken 
successfully  by  the  General  Government  with  its  unlimited  resources. 

In  the  care  of  the  watersheds  of  the  streams  from  which  the  water  supply  is  to 
come  to  feed  for  centuries  the  irrigation  systems  of  the  Territory  much  thought  must 
be  expended  and  suj>ervision  exercised.  With  few  exceptions  these  watersheds  are 
occupied  by  adverse  interests,  such  as  lumbering  and  grazing,  and  have  been  denuded 
to  an  extent  that  greatly  injures  their  value  as  a  source  of  water  supply. 

Lumbering  and  grazing  are  important;  irrigation  is  indispensable.  Limited  irri- 
gation has  transformed  natural  deserts  into  parks;  unlimited  lumbering  and  grazing 
have  transformed  natural  parks  into  deserts.  The  latter  interests  should  not  be 
suppressed;  the  former  must  t>e  fully  protected. 

The  watershed  of  each  system  is  of  paramount  value  as  the  source  of  the  water 
supply  of  that  system,  and  its  preservation  for  that  purpose  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. A  barren,  hoof-t>eaten  shed  dissipates  the  rainfall,  while  a  well-covered, 
untrodden  shed  conserves  the  rainfall.  To  protect  the  shed  is  to  perpetuate  the  sys- 
tem and  preserve  homes  for  the  people,  while  to  despoil  the  shed  is  to  deteriorate 
the  system  and  destroy  the  homes. 

The  control  of  irrigation  systems  is  a  manifest  necessity,  as  without  control  there 
can  Ik*  no  protection,  and  damage  and  confusion  are  unavoidable.  This  control 
should  include  the  entire  area  of  the  watershed,  as  well  as  the  irrigation  works 
proper. 

It  is  fully  understood  by  the  j>eople  of  Arizona  that  one  of  the  first  irrigation  pro- 
jects to  be  inaugurated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hansbrough-Newlands  act  will  be 
in  the  Territory  bv  the  construction  of  what  is  known  as  the  dam  to  create  the  Ton  to 
Reservoir,  some  70  miles  above  Phoenix,  on  Salt  River. 

This  reservoir,  when  created  by  the  construction  of  the  dam,  will  cover  14,000 
acres.  The  height  of  the  dam  will  be  245  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  stored  at 
the  dam  will  be  190  feet.  The  dam  will  be  167)  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  16  feet 
thick  at  the  top.  In  length  it  will  be  200  feet  at  the  base  and  653  feet  at  the  top. 
When  completed,  the  Salt  River  Dam  will  l>e  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  the  stor- 
age capacity  of  the  reservoir  will  be  greater  than  almost  any  three  artificial  reservoirs 
in  the  world,  l)eing  about  1,300,000  acre-feet  of  water,  or  sufficient  to  cover  1,300,000 
acres  of  land  1  foot  in  depth. 

It  is  felt  and  understood  that  the  creation  of  this  artificial  reservoir  by  the  con- 
struction of  this  immense  dam  is  but  the  forerunner  of  further  systems  of  water  stor- 
age in  aid  of  irrigation  in  Arizona,  and  that  eventually  upon  all  streams  in  the 
Territory,  where  proper  sites  can  l>e  found,  systems  of  irrigation  works  will  be  con- 
structed, and  that  where  flood-water  supply  is  found  sufficient  to  guarantee,  more 
than  one  reservoir  will  be  created  upon  a  single  stream,  in  order  that  control  of 
all  surplus  water  may  be  had.  That  this  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  all  fully 
believe. 
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In  the  Salt  River  Valley  there  are  now  cultivated  125,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land.  The  construction  of  the  Tonto  reservoir,  it  is  repre- 
sented, would  increase  this  acreage  to  250,000  acres.  In  Gila  Valley, 
where  the  crops  are  principally  wheat,  barley,  and  alfalfa,  there  are 
50,000  acres  irrigated  and  100,000  acres  of  barren  land  which  would 
be  rich  and  productive  if  subjected  to  irrigation. 

The  Colorado  River  Valley  near  Yuma  has  been  designated  as  the 
Valley  of  the  American  Nile,  but  there  is  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  land  as  yet  under  irrigation.  Tropical  fruits,  cereals,  aud  grasses 
grow  abundantly  upon  the  cultivated  lands.  There  are  10,000  acres 
of  irrigated  land  under  cultivation  in  Santa  Cruz  Valley.  In  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  valleys,  where  water  can.be  obtained  for  irrigation, 
fruits,  vegetables,  small  grains,  and  alfalfa  are  abundantly  cultivated. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  are  becoming  more  intensive  in  char- 
acter, but  by  reason  of  scarcity  of  water  there  are  only  about  250,000 
acres  of  land  actually  irrigated.  Storage  reservoirs  seem  to  be  an 
imperative  necessity.  Of  the  72,000,000  acres  of  land  of  the  Terri- 
tory only  5,200,000  are  privately  owned.  A  great  variety  of  fruits, 
grain,  and  vegetables  are  raised  to  perfection  in  the  Territory,  rang- 
ing from  those  of  the  colder  countries  of  the  north  to  tbe  fruits  and 
dowel's  of  the  Tropics.  Corn,  wheat,  barley,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  sugar 
beets,  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  melons,  olives, 
and  a  wide  range  of  vegetables  are  successfully  raised. 

Tiie  work  of  the  topographic  survey  during  the  past  year  covered 
an  rrea  of  about  1,000  square  miles  and  is  an  important  work. 

Great  possibilities  are  predicted  from  the  extended  development  of 
the  supply  of  artesian  water,  which  is  coming  to  be  extensively  and 
most  successfully  used  for  irrigation. 

Mining  has  always  been  the  backbone  of  industrial  development  in 
Arizona,  which  contains  some  of  the  largest  mining  camps  in  the 
United  States.  Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  in  mining 
properties,  and  the  population  of  mining  centers  is  being  increased. 
Mining  surveys  to  the  number  of  151  were  ordered  during  the  year, 
embracing  596  lode  claims,  24  placer  claims,  and  17  mill-site  claims,  a 
total  of  637,  as  against  371  claims  of  the  preceding  year.  The  past 
year  witnessed  greater  activity  in  all  branches  of  mining  than  has  ever 
before  been  recorded.  Copper  and  gold  mining  are  carried  on  profit- 
ably and  extensively,  and  the  annual  product  is  regularly  increasing. 
Plants  are  being  increased,  camps  are  being  enlarged,  and  great  expan- 
sion and  developments  will  soon  follow.  Silver,  lead,  zinc,  manga- 
nese, and  asbestos  are  also  being  mined  successfully.  As  the  water 
supply  shall  be  increased  for  operating  the  mills  and  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  extended,  enormous  values  in  mineral  products  will  be 
taken  from  the  great  treasure  storehouses  of  the  mountains  of  Arizona. 
To  the  geologist  Arizona,  with  its  varied  geologic  conditions  and  its 
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extraordinary  variety  and  wealth  of  mineral  productions,  presents  a 
most  interesting  field,  as  shown  by  an  extensive  and  interesting  report 
submitted  by  Prof.  William  P.  Blake,  Territorial  geologist. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  presents 
exhibits  which  show  most  excellent  educational  conditions.  Out  of 
25,951  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory,  20,008  are  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  and  1,414  in  private  schools,  showing  that  more 
than  five-sixths  of  the  children  are  being  liberal^  educated.  More 
than  3,700  additional  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  school  libraries 
during  the  year,  and  $72,240.  L2  more  was  expended  in  new  school 
buildings  and  furniture  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  during  the  school  year  amounted  to  $284,682.42, 
averaging  $80.35  for  each  male  teacher  and  $67.53  for  each  female 
teacher  per  month.  There  are  278  school  districts,  in  which  are 
employed  474  teachers,  and  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  was  $415,213.15.  Eleven  new  schoolhouses  were 
built.  The  University  of  Arizona  is  located  at  Tucson  and  is  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  university  work.  There  are  two  normal  schools 
which  are  doing  excellent  educational  work.  One  was  established  in 
1885  and  is  located  in  Tempe.  The  other  was  established  at  Flagstaff 
in  1899. 

Church  work  has  followed  closely  the  great  material  advancement 
of  the  Territory,  as  shown  by  increase  of  membership,  the  building 
of  new  churches,  and  the  widening  scope  of  activity  of  church  workers. 
Nearly  every  denomination  of  the  Christian  Church  is  represented. 

Second  to  mining  the  live-stock  industry  stands  in  importance  in 
Arizona.  Three  commissioners,  known  as  the  live-stock  sanitary 
board,  administer  the  laws  of  the  Territory  regulating  the  raising  and 
handling  of  live  stock.  Recent  legislation  has  marked  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  for  this  industry,  and  will  eliminate  the  cow  thief  and  the 
rustler,  and  also  stamp  out  and  protect  against  infectious  and  con- 
tagious disease  among  the  cattle.  The  past  year,  with  its  abundant 
rains  and  progressive  legislation,  produced  conditions  of  success  never 
before  realized  by  the  stock  interests  of  the  Territory.  The  grade 
and  quality  of  range  stock  is  being  greatly  improved.  Hereford 
cattle  rank  high  in  popular  favor.  Scrub  range  horses  are  being 
gotten  rid  of,  and  fine  grades  of  horses  are  being  raised  upon  the 
ranges  for  market.  There  were  41,803  head  of  cattle  slaughtered 
during  the  year  for  home  consumption,  and  there  were  exported 
78,846  head  of  cattle,  2,880  head  of  horses,  and  2,426  hogs,  while  the 
internal  shipments  of  cattle  were  39,175. 

The  grade  of  Arizona  sheep  is  a  very  fine  merino,  producing  about 
7  pounds  of  wool  per  head.  The  wool  clip  for  the  year  was  3,500,000 
pounds,  and  the  total  value  of   the  sheep  product  was  estimated  at 
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$1,130,000,  excluding  from  100,000  to  200,000  sheep  owned  by  the 
Navajo  Indians. 

There  are  two  ostrich  farms  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  near  Phoenix, 
as  the  result  of  an  enterprise  first  started  in  1893  by  the  importation 
of  1(>  birds  from  South  Africa.  The  feathers  are  plucked  every  eight 
months  and  sell  as  high  as  $125  per  pound.  Ah  much  as  a  pound  of 
feathers  is  taken  from  a  bird  at  a  single  clipping.  There  are  over 
1,000  of  the  birds  on  these  two  farms. 

What  activity  there  has  been  in  railway  construction  and  improve- 
ment during  the  year  has  been  principally  in  the  extensions  of  existing 
lines  to  new  points  in  the  Territory  and  in  the  betterment  of  road- 
ways, bridges,  trackage,  and  equipment  of  the  same. 

The  Arizona  Rangers  are  a  body  of  picked  men  enlisted  from  the 
fearless  cowboys  of  the  Territory,  and  are  represented  as  among  the 
finest  body  of  rangers  ever  recruited  for  frontier  service.  They  are 
organized  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  consist  of  20  privates 
and  5  officers  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Rynning. 
Their  personnel  is  unknown  to  the  general  public  and  their  presence 
in  any  community  is  seldom  known  until  their  work  is  completed,  but 
they  are  successfully  ridding  the  Territory  of  outlaws,  cattle  thieves, 
and  rustlers,  and  giving  ample  protection  to  the  stockman  even  in 
remote  portions  of  the  Territory. 

The  Indians  in  Arizona  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  and  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising  and  their  children  are  being 
generously  educated  in  training  schools.  Detailed  statements  are 
submitted  from  the  various  Indian  agents  throughout  the  Territory 
which  are  full  of  interest  and  show  progress  and  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  generally.  The  Phoenix  Indian  School  has 
an  enrollment  of  1,825  pupils,  representing  30  different  tribes,  and  is 
located  upon  a  farm  of  240  acres,  3  miles  from  Phoenix.  The  Tucson 
Indian  Training  School  and  the  Fort  Mohave  Indian  School  are  in  most 
flourishing  condition. 

The  Pima  Agency  covers  three  reservations  and  three  tribes  of 
Indians — Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago.  There  is  a  boarding  school 
at  the  agency  at  Sacaton,  a  mission  school  at  Gila  Crossing,  and  six 
day  schools  on  the  reservation.  The  Moqui  training  school  at  Keams 
Canyon  has  an  average  attendance  of  175  pupils. 

The  material  advancement  l>eing  made  by  the  Navajo  Indians  is 
shown  to  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and  the  success  and  thrift  with 
which  many  of  them  manage  their  herds  of  sheep  have  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  some  thousands  of  dollars  each  to  this  class. 

The  Apache  Indians  supply  forage  to  the  military  posts,  when  per- 
mitted, to  the  extent  of  $12,000  to  $15,000,  and  earn  as  much  as  §30,000 
a  year  from  hay,  corn,  barley,  wood,  and  charcoal.  They  also  earn 
wages  by  working  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals.     The  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  allotment  of  the  lands  in  this  reservation  is  strongly 
discouraged  by  the  agent  as  impracticable  and  as  disadvantageous  to 
the  Indians. 

Wonderful  and  majestic  works  of  nature  are  found  in  Arizona  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River;  the  Natural  Bridge,  which 
spans  Pine  Creek  in  Gila  County,  and  the  large  petrified  forests  extend- 
ing over  many  miles  in  Navajo  County.  The  cliff  dwellings  in  Yavapai 
and  Coconino  counties,  Montezuma's  well  and  castle  in  Yavapai  County, 
the  ice  caves  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  numerous  hot  springs 
in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  the  ancient  ruins  of  prehistoric 
interest  are  profoundly  interesting  to  tourists.  The  principal  moun- 
tain ranges  rise  from  7,000  to  12,500  feet  above  the  sea  and  provide 
charming  scenery,  beautiful  natural  parks,  and  many  mountain  streams 
well  filled  with  fish. 

Newspapers  are  established  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  importance, 
and  are  generously  patronized.  Labor. is  organized  in  most  all  of  its 
branches,  a  Territorial  organization  embodying  all  labor  organizations 
is  in  existence,  and  there  are  many  intelligent,  skilled,  and  industrious 
workmen  among  the  various  trades. 

The  governor  presents  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Arizona  a  most 
earnest  renewal  of  their  demand  for  admission  to  statehood,  and  that 
as  an  independent  State,  without  combination  or  union  with  New 
Mexico,  and  submits  several  strong  arguments  in  support  of  the  justice 
and  advantages  to  the  Territory  to  be  derived  from  such  admission. 
The  governor  submits  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  Arizona's  claims  to  statehood  be  given  due  consideration,  and  that  such 
aid  as  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Interior  Department  V>e  extended  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  enabling  act  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  to  statehood. 

2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  lie  requested  to  reimburse  Pima  County, 
Ariz.,  in  the  sum  of  $318,275.29  by  direct  appropriation,  as  l>eing  repayment  to  said 
county  for  an  injustice  committed  by  Congress  in  passing  an  act  which  validated 
certain  150  bonds,  with  accrued  interest,  known  as  the  Pima  County  Narrow  Gauge 
Railroad  bonds,  after  the  entire  issue  of  said  bonds  had  been  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  l>e  invalid  and  void  and  for  which  Pima  County  had 
never  received  value. 

Memorials  from  the  twenty-second  legislative  assembly  of  Arizona,  including 
memorial  from  the  lx>ards  of  supervisors  of  Pima  and  Santa  Cruz  counties  to  the 
legislature  of  Arizona,  reciting  all  the  facts  in  the  ease  and  requesting  reimburse- 
ment, have  been  furnished  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House  of  Congress,  and  are 
attached  hereto  as  a  part  of  the  appendix. 

3.  That  the  Indian  school  facilities  in  Arizona  be  increased  in  order  to  more 
quickly  prepare  the  younger  generation  to  become  self-supporting,  and  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  more  properly  care  for  the  graduates  of  these  schools  by  finding  for 
them  proper  employment,  thus  aiding  in  preventing  their  return  to  former  modes 
of  life. 

4.  That  surveys  be  made  and  an  appropriation  asked  for  the  construction  of  a 
levee  from  the  town  of  Yuma  to  the  Mexican  line,  to  prevent  the  overflow'  of  culti- 
vated land  along  the  Colorado  River  by  the  annual  freshets. 

6.  That  appropriate  measures  be  taken  looking  to  the  rejuvenation  of  the  depleted 
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forest  area  in  this  Territory,  and  that  a  system  of  tree  and  tree-seed  planting  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  order  that  the  watersheds  of  the  various 
streams  in  the  Territory  may  be  kept  unimpaired  as  sources  of  water  supply. 

6.  That  further  and  extensive  systems  of  water  storage  and  systems  of  power  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Hansbrough-Newlands  Act  be  inaugurated  in  Arizona,  until  all 
flood  and  subsurface  waters  are  made  available  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

7.  That  appropriations  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  in  cities  in  this  Territory,  where  the  same  can  be  shown  to  be  of  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  General  Government. 

8.  That  the  appropriation  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  governor's  office  be 
increased  sufficiently  to  provide  additional  clerical  force  when  needed  from  time  to 
time  for  the  expedition  of  the  increased  business  of  the  office. 

9.  That  the  salary  of  the  governor  of  Arizona  be  increased  to  a  sum  commensurate 
with  the  duties  required  of  him;  that  he  be  placed  in  this  respect  upon  a  par  with  the 
governors  of  newer  Territories;  or,  if  that  lie  refused,  that  at  least  the  sum  allowed 
by  law  be  appropriated  as  his  compensation.  Fairness  and  justice  would  require 
that  the  salary  of  the  office  be  increased. 

In  an  appendix  to  his  report  the  governor  presents  detailed  state- 
ments from  the  officials  of  the  several  counties  and  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Territory,  which  show  prosperous  and  progressive  con- 
ditions and  give  valuable  information  as  to  the  local  conditions  exist- 
ing in  every  section  of  the  Territory. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  is  one 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can 
do  no  more  than  direct  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  governor  in 
the  matter. 

.   Hawaii. 

A  review  of  the  extended  and  interesting  annual  report  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole,  presents 
some  valuable  information  as  to  the  progress,  development,  and  present 
status  of  the  Territory,  with  recommendations  as  to  further  measures 
of  administrative  policy.  Social  conditions,  finances,  tire-claims  com- 
mission, coinage,  commerce,  immigration,  public  lands,  agriculture, 
forestry,  labor,  elections,  education,  public  health,  corporations,  appro- 
priations, legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  departments  are  all 
extensively  discussed  in  the  report. 

The  school  children  of  the  Hawaiian,  Portuguese,  Japanese,  and 
Chinese  races  number  16,229,  being  an  increase  of  945  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  school  children  of  European  descent  other  than 
Portuguese,  and  of  American  descent  other  than  Porto  Rican,  number 
1,505,  an  increase  of  18  over  the  previous  year. 

Intermarriages  are  frequent  between  Hawaiian  women  and  white 
men,  and  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  are  an  improvement  in  thrift 
and  enterprise  over  the  pure  Hawaiian. 

The  census  of  1900  showed  that  there  were  among  the  population 
56,234  Japanese,  29,799  Hawaiian*,  and  27,741  Chinese.     From  these 
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three  classes  there  were  made  during  the  year  1902  an  aggregate  of 
7,480  arrests,  principally  for  gambling  and  drunkenness. 

Presenting  financial  conditions,  the  report  shows  that  on  July  1, 1902, 
there  was  on  liand  a  balance  from  appropriations  of  $5,066,509.24,  of 
which  $3,675,312.45  had  been  drawn  by  June  30, 1903,  leaving  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $1,391,196.78,  and  that  of  the  sum  of  $804,242.80 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  1903  and  available  before  July  1, 
1903,  there  remained  an  unexpended  balance  at  the  latter  date  of 
$409,260. 27.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  from 
taxes  amounted  to  $l,i>51,023.12  and  from  other  sources  $997,239.38, 
which  revenues,  added  to  the  sum  of  cash  on  hand  in  July  1,  1902, 
make  a  total  of  $2,935,393.88,  against  which  the  disbursements  03-  the 
Treasury  Department  amounted  to  $2,8*12,212.25,  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  $73,181.03. 

Of  the  taxes  collected  $560,456.31  was  from  real  estate,  $592,325.37 
from  personal  property,  $205,096.77  from  income  tax,  and  the 
remainder  from  various  franchises. 

The  total  appropriation  for  Cfc  fire  claims  commission  awards"  was 
$1,500,000,  of  which  amount  $1,000,000  was  assumed  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  commission  paid  awards  amounting  to 
$1,473,173,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $26,827. 

The  United  States  Government  has  assumed  $4,000,000  of  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  Territory,  and  had  paid  on  this  account  up  to  June 
30,  1903,  $3,014,870.31. 

Hawaii  has  still  outstanding  bonds  amounting  to  $1,917,100. 

The  legislature  made  appropriations  in  the  nature  of  subsidies  to 
the  amount  of  $80,493.33  and  of  pensions  to  the  amount  of  $8,300. 

The  "Chinese  fund"  accumulated  under  laws  existing  in  Hawaii 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  islands  into  a  Territory,  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers,  when  they  should  cease  to  work  as  such, 
was  the  result  of  a  deduction  from  their  wages  for  this  purpose.  It 
amounted  to  $155,540.70. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  approved  April  28, 1903, 
this  fund  is  being  distributed  to  those  entitled  to  it,  and  up  to  July  22, 
1903,  2,300  claims  amounting  to  $89,986.30  had  been  settled. 

Of  an  issue  of  $973,000  of  Hawaiian  coins  the  United  States  had 
redeemed  up  to  August  18,  1903,  $763,000.  Strangely  enough  the 
entire  issue  of  $25,000  of  dimes  was  gathered  up  by  collectors  and 
souvenir  hunters  and  none  of  them  were  redeemed. 

Commercial  statistics  show  a  gratifying  condition  as  indicated  by  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  shipments  of  main'  of  the  products  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  especially  of  sugar,  coffee,  fresh  fruits,  honey,  hides,  and 
raw  wool. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  sugar  alone,  which  is  the  largest  item, 
amounted  to  $1,390,571,  and  the  value  of  the   sugar  amounted  to 
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$25,310,684.  Coffee  exports,  after  having  fallen  off  in  the  previous 
year,  show  an  increase  of  shipments  amounting  to  720,456  pounds. 
Rice  is  a  diminishing  product,  by  reason  of  competition  of  other  fields 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  as  a  result  of  the  diminishing  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  Territory.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
of  the  value  of  $12,675,026,  and  from  foreign  countries  $3,142,013. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $26,242,869,  and  to 
foreign  countries  at  $32,569. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  this  commerce  are  represented  by  a  record 
of  551  entries,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  980,847  tons,  of  which 
426  were  American  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  673,418  tons,  and  552 
clearances,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  971,359  tons,  of  which  430 
were  American  vessels. 

The  ocean  cable  recently  completed  connecting  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
with  the  United  States  is  represented  by  the  report  of  the  governor 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  Territory  officially,  commercially,  and 
socially. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  charge  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  and  supervision  of  waterworks, 
sewerage,  fire  departments,  wharves  and  harbors,and  other  public  works. 
Roads  and  bridges  are  maintained  by  appropriations  and  by  a  special 
road  tax,  and  the  expenditures  for  roads  and  bridges  in  the  islands  of 
Hawaii,  Oahu,  Kawai  and  Niihau,  Maui,  Molokai,  and  Lanai  amounted 
to  $569,260.10.  The  expenditures  of  the  department  amounted  to 
$925,526.48. 

The  work  of  the  public  survey  has  been  limited  through  inadequate 
appropriations,  though  some  field  and  office  work  has  been  done  at  a 

I  cost  of  $30,748.23. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  submits  a  detailed  report  of  the 
work  of  his  Office.  Under  the  land  act  of  1895  there  were  taken  up 
through  right  of  purchase  leases,  cash  freeholds,  special  agreements, 
and  honiestead  leases  209  holdings,  with  an  acreage  of  20,912.41  acres 
and  a  value  of  $48,231.82.  Of  these  holdings  over  two-thirds  were 
taken  up  by  white  settlers.  Land  revenues  from  rents,  interest,  and 
land  sales  amounted  to  $123,069.38,  being  an  increase  of  $6,146.05  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  most  promising  crops  for  the  Hawaiian  farmer  are  sisal  fiber, 
castor  beans,  vanilla  beans,  starch  (Hawaiian  and  Kasawa),  and  pine- 
apples, and  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  all  property  actually  in  use  for 
the  production  of  these  crops  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  next 
five  years.  A  great  variety  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  raised  for 
home  consumption.  Tobacco,  vanilla  beans,  and  rubber  are  as  yet 
experimental.  Hawaiian,  Java,  and  Guatamala  coffee  are  raised  upon 
the  islands,  and  the  public  lands  still  available  for  settlement  are  suit- 
able for  coffee  cultivation.  Cost  of  production  and  freight  and  foreign 
competition  have  somewhat  discouraged  the  enterprise  of  coffee  raising. 
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There  are  eight  large  pineapple  plantations  in  the  Territory,  and 
there  are  two  canneries  for  preserving  the  fruit  which  grows  in  abun- 
dance, but  up  to  the  present  is  not  being  exported  profitably  to  other 
markets  as  fresh  fruit.  The  value  of  the  exported  canned  pineapples 
has  regularly  increased  annually  from  $348  in  1897  to  $18,000  in  1902. 
Sisal  is  produced  in  quantities.  The  Hawaiian  Fiber  Company  (Limited) 
has  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
raw  material,  and  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  per  ton  cover-  | 
ing  a  period  of  more  than  four  3rears,  taken  together  with  the  high 
freight  rates  to  New  York,  show  the  disadvantage  under  which  this 
valuable  product  meets  competition  in  the  market.  The  existing  com- 
pany is,  however,  extending  its  operations,  and  a  new  company  is  being 
formed  to  cultivate  large  areas  in  sisal. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  many  additional  varieties  of 
forest  trees  into  the  Territory,  and  the  forests  are  being  carefully 
inspected  by  Mr.  William  S.  Hall,  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

The  work  of  reforesting  Nuuanu  Valley,  near  Honolulu,  was  begun 
five  or  six  years  ago  and  has  been  only  partially  successful. 

The  manufactured  fertilizer  produced  in  the  Territory  has  an  annual 
value  of  $1,500,000,  and  is  consumed  in  local  agricultural  enterprises. 

In  the  field  of  mechanical  and  other  classes  of  labor  the  competition 
of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  is  formidable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  that  since  the  Territory  has 
been  placed  under  American  supervision  these  industries  should  be 
beneficial  to  American  citizens,  and  suggestion  is  made  that  Federal 
authority,  legislative  or  executive,  should  stipulate  that  only  citizens 
or  those  eligible  to  citizenship  shall  be  employed  on  Federal  work  in 
the  Territory. 

Much  important  and  progressive  legislation  was  passed  during  the 
regular  session  of  the  legislature,  which  convened  on  February  18, 
1903,  but  it  adjourned  without  passing  the  necessary  appropriation 
bills,  and  was  convened  in  extra  session  on  April  30,  1903,  and  sat  for 
sixty  days,  passing  appropriation  bills  to  the  amount  of  $5,004,544.51, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  current  revenues. 

Governor  Dole  criticises  the  expenses  of  the  legislatures  as  excess- 
ive and  a  waste  of  public  funds  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
points  out  several  items  of  serious  conflict  between  the  organic  law  of 
the  Territory  and  the  provisions  of  a  voluminous  statute  known  as 
"the  county  act,"  providing  for  the  "  organization  and  government 
of  the  counties  and  districts  and  the  management  and  control  of  pub- 
lic works  and  public  institutions  therein."     The  questions  involved 
cover  the  management  of  public  institutions  and  the  control  of  public 
property,  and  will  require  Congressional  sanction  or  local  Territorial 
legislative  amendment. 
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The  total  number  of  civil  cases  in  the  courts  during  1901-2  was 
>,056.  The  arrests  in  criminal  cases  were  21,752,  and  there  were 
L5,999  convictions,  of  which  11  were  for  murder,  5  for  homicide,  3,775 
For  drunkenness,  and  5,097  for  gambling. 

The  military  organization  of  the  Territory  is  represented  by  the 
First  Regiment  National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  consisting  of  seven  com- 
panies (A,  B,  C,  E,  F,  G,  and  H),  comprising  23  officers  and  581 
enlisted  .men,  and  commanded  by  Col.  J.  W.  Jones.  The  regiment  is 
supplied  with  field  pieces,  small  arms,  and  other  ordnance  and  military 
equipments  to  the  value  of  $32,427.82. 

All  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  are  free  and  open  to  all 
classes  of  the  population.  The  American,  the  Asiatic,  the  Malay,  and 
the  European  sit  side  by  side  and  associate  in  the  playground  in  per- 
fect harmony.  The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  all  of  the  schools  is 
18,415,  of  which  13,793  are  in  the  public  schools  and  4,622  in  the 
i  private  schools.  There  are  nearly  3,000  more  pupils  in  the  schools  than 
\  there  were  in  1900. 

There  are  203  schools,  of  which  144  are  public  schools  and  59  private 
schools,  employing  in  all  633  teachers,  of  whom  450  are  female  and 
183  male.     A  few  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  are  Americans. 
The  Hawaiian,  part  Hawaiian,  and  Portuguese  children  represent  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils.     The  American  children  number  only  799.     A 
strenuous  effort  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  two  industrial 
.  schools  of  a  reformatory  character,  one  for  girls  and  another  for  boys. 
i  The  Waialee  Industrial  School  has  been  established  upon  an  estate  of 
TlM)  acres,  located  about  5  miles  from  Kahuku,  and  68  boys  from  the 
old  reformatory  school  at  Honolulu,  which  had  failed  to  be  a  success, 
have  been  installed  therein,  and  instructions  are  being  given  in  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  work  and  in  other  studies. 
The  buildings  and  fittings  of  the  girls'  industrial  school  have  also 
|  heen  provided,  and  were,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  ready  for  occupancj\ 
The  disbursements  for  the  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools,    including  salaries,    current  expenses,   and    new   buildings, 
amounted  to  $390,514.18. 

The    classification    of    school    children    includes    Hawaiian,    part 

Hawaiian,   American,   British,   German,   Portuguese,    Scandinavian, 

Japanese,  Chinese,  Porto  Kican,  and  other  foreigners.     Attendance  at 

some  school  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  years,  and 

there  are  16,218  pupils  in  the  schools  between  these  ages. 

The  superintendent  of  education  reports  that  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  chiefly  among  the  Asiatics,  the  pupils  are  by  right  of  birth 
American  citizens,  and  he  estimates  that  these  amount  to  1S,0U0. 

Laws  against  the  adulteration  of  foods,  medicines,  and  drinks  in 
the  Territory  are  made  effective  by  a  system  of  inspection. 
There  were  166  patients  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Honolulu  on  June 
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30,  1903,  and  there  had  been  35  discharges  and  15  deaths  during  this  * 
year. 

At  the  leper  settlement  at  Kalawao  the  government  conducts! 
considerable  farm,  upon  which  taro,  milk,  and  pork  are  produced  for 
the  inmates,  of  whom  there  are  888.  Of  this  number  797  are  Hawaiius 
and  8  are  Americans.  Out  of  129  persons  inspected  during  the  vor 
on  suspicion,  124  were  found  to  be  lepers,  of  whom  84  were  male*  and 
45  females. 

The  vital  statistics  show  996  marriages,  2,386  births,  and  2,581 
deaths.     The  annual  death  rate  per  1,000  of  population  was  16.76. 

Fishery  laws  prohibit  the  use  of  explosives  in  taking  fish,  and  regu- 
late the  size  under  which  certain  species  of  fish  may  not  be  taken 
The  principal  fishermen  are  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

On  June  30,  1902,  there  were  *in  force  409  domestic  and  24  foreign 
corporations,  to  which  were  added  during  the  year  33  domestic  and  3 
foreign  corporations. 

There  are  four  steam  railways  in  the  Territory  for  passengers  and 
freight,  and  one  electric  passenger  railway,  known  as  the  Honolulu 
Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company.     The  latter  company  reports  that 
during  the  year  it  carried  4,779,933  passengers,  had  a  gross  income  of 
$235,912.13*  and  a  net  income  of  $74,757.78,     The  road  has  a  total 
mileage  of  15. 88  miles.     Two  other  lines  of  railway  have  been  surveys1, 
but  the  construction  has  not  been  begun.     Statistics  are  only  given  a* 
to  two  of  the  steam  roads  which  are  in  operation.     The  Kahalui  Rail- 
road Company  has  a  mileage  of  only  12  miles,  4  locomotives,  5  pi>- 
senger  cars,  and  90  freight  cars.     The  Hawaii  Railway  Company  has 
a  mileage  of  22  miles,  4  locomotives,  4  passenger  cars,  and  70  freight 
cars.     It  carried  during  the  year  1,200  passengers  at  an  average  fare 
of  50  cents  and  15,000  tons  of  freight  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  ton 
per  mile.     It  paid  6  per  cent  dividend  on  its  capital  stock  of  $5(),^k|. 

The  legislature  of  1903  passed  "An  act  to  license  the  brewing  and 
sale  of  malt  liquors,"  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  upon  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  $250  annual  license.  Under  this  statute  onlv  one  license  has 
been  issued,  and  that  to  the  Honolulu  Brewing  and  Malting  Company 
(Limited).  Three  other  important  franchises  were  granted  by  special 
acts.  One  of  those  was  for  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  fuel  and 
illuminating  gas  and  its  by-products,  in  Honolulu,  another  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  on  the  island  of  Kawai,  from  Kekaha  to 
Haualei,  and  a  third  for  the  right  to  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Company 
(Limited)  for  the  period  of  thirty-five  years,  to  manufacture  and  sell 
electric  light  and  power  in  the  island  of  Oahu. 

The  governor  recommends  that  Cocoanut  Island,  in  Hilo  Bay,  be  re- 
served as  a  free  public  pleasure  ground,  as  the  Federal  authorities  dt 
not  desire  it  for  n  quarantine  station,  for  which  it  had  been  reserved 

That  section  80  of  the  organic  act  be  so  amended  that  the  governo 
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may  suspend  any  officer,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  whom  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  necessary,  until  the  next  succeeding  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  and  may,  except  in  the  case  of  the  auditor,  appoint 
some  one  to  fill  the  office  in  question  pro  tempore  until  the  question  of 
the  removal  of  the  suspended  officer  is  settled,  such  officer  not  to  be 
entitled  to  pay  for  the  period  of  the  suspension  in  case  of  his  ultimate 
removal  by  the  governor  and  Senate;  or,  in  the  alternative,  that  the 
governor  may  remove  any  of  such  officers  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

That  warrants  of  the  auditor  be  required  for  payments  of  legisla- 
tive expenses,  with  authority  in  the  auditor  to  refuse  such  warrants 
unless  satisfied  that  charges  for  service  or  material  correspond  to  pre- 
vailing prices  for  such  work  or  material;  that  the  Federal  Government 
assist  the  Territory  in  the  scientific  study  of  leprosy  and  investigation 
of  measures  and  remedies  for  its  cure  and  amelioration;  that  section 
55  of  the  organic  act  be  so  amended  that  bonds  and  other  instruments 
of  indebtedness  authorized  by  the  Territory  may  be  made  redeemable 
in  ten  years  instead  of  five,  as  now  limited,  and  may  be  made  payable 
in  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  instead  of  fifteen,  as  now 
required.  That  the  payments  of  taxes  for  calendar  years  previous  to 
a  general  election,  and  before  the  end  of  such  year,  be  made  a  pre- 
requisite for  registration  for  voting  at  such  general  election,  except 
taxes  upon  assessments  that  have  been  appealed  from  and  are  in  litiga- 
tion at  the  time  of  registration  of  voters. 

That  section  54  of  the  organic  act  be  so  amended  that  the  governor 
shall  not  be  required  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  for  con- 
sideration of  appropriations  for  necessary  current  expenses  of  carry- 
ing on  the  government  and  meeting  its  legal  obligations  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  such  appropriations  in  the  regular 
session,  and  that  in  case  of  such  failure  the  last  appropriation  bills  for 
such  purposes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  reappropriated.  That  a 
tariff  duty  on  foreign  coffee  of  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  be  established. 
That  a  limited  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers' to  the  Territory  be 
permitted  upon  their  engaging  only  in  agricultural,  mill,  and  domestic 
work  during  their  stay,  and  subject  to  deportation  at  their  own  expense 
upon  their  ceasing  to  do  so. 

That  there  be  recognition  by  treaty  of  authority  in  Chinese  consuls 
accredited  to  the  Territory  to  administer  the  estate  of  Chinese  citizens 
dying  intestate  in  the  Territory.  That  an  expert  forester  be  main- 
tained in  the  Territory  for  a  sufficient  time  for  him,  acting  with  the 
Territorial  board  or  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  to 
organize  a  system  for  the  conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  Hawaiian  forests. 

That  the  Federal  Government  assume  the  management  of  Hawaiian 
light-houses  and  the  improvement  and  care  of  Hawaiian  harbors,  or, 
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of  the  act  of  Juno  11*,  187S  (20  Stat.  L.,  U>9),are  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads. 

In  his  report  statements  are  made  showing  the  increase  in  net  earn- 
ings, as  also  in  the  gross  earnings  and  expenses  of  these  roads  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  aggregate 
gross  earnings;  but  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  earnings  has  also  greatly 
increased,  so  that  the  increase  of  net  earnings  has  been  much  less  than 
last  year.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  these  lines  during  the  year 
has  been  about  2,60o  miles. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  all  the  companies  which  were  aided 
bjr  the  Government  with  bonds  have  settled  their  indebtedness  in  some 
manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  which 
remains  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  on  the  date  of  his  last 
report.  The  debt  of  the  Union  Pacific  was  .settled  in  full  November  1, 
1897.  After  this  settlement  was  made,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 
American  Loan  and  Trust  Coni]>any ,  of  Boston,  held  in  trust  a  sinking 
fund  belonging  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  for  the  debt* 
of  which  the  Union  Pacific  had  become  liable  as  the  successor  of  that 
company.  The  Attorney  -General  of  the  United  States  accordingly 
entered  suit  for  the  possession  of  this  fund,  which  suit  was  decided  in 
his  favor,  and  on  September  14,  1903,  the  sum  of  $f>6t>,303.35  was 
turned  into  the  United  States  Treasurv  bv  him  on  account  of  the  sub- 
sidy  debt  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  later  the  sum  of  ♦3,27«>.i'4  on 
account  of  interest  on  same,  an  aggregate  of  $J)*>9,5S0.29  collected  on 
account  of  the  subsidy  debt  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  debt  of  the  Central  Pacific  was  funded,  the  company  binding 
itself  to  the  payment  of  twenty  promissory  notes,  payable  on  or  liefore 
the  expiration  of  each  successive  six  months  from  February  1. 18W. 
for  ten  years,  each  note  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  |ht 
annum,  payable  semiannually.  A  condition  was  attached  to  the  effect 
that  if  default  be  made  in  any  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  of 
any  of  said  notes,  or  any  part  thereof,  all  of  said  notes  then  outstand- 
ing, principal  and  interest,  shall  immediately  become  due  and  payable. 
notwithstanding  any  other  stipulation  of  the  agreement  of  settlement. 

The  claims  of  the  Government  against  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 

were  purchased  at  public  sale  on  June  20,  1001,  by  the  Chicago  and 

Northwestern  Railway  Company,  and  on  August  28,  15)01,  that  com- 
pany purchased  of  the  Sioux  City  and   Pacific   Railroad  Company  all 

its  remaining  interest  in  the  railroad  property  and  assumed  all  its 
debts  and  obligations  of  every  kind.  The  operations  of  the  Sioux 
City  and  Pacific  arc  consequently  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern. 

The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  aided  by 
the  Government  with  bonds,  but  was  sold  under  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings and  was  succeeded  by  the  Central  Branch  Railway  Company, 
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ritory's  school  laws,  the  organization  of  the  counties  of  Roosevelt, 
Quay,  Leonard  Wood,  Sandoval,  and  Torrance;  changed  the  boundaries 
of  Guadalupe  County  and  its  name  to  Leonard  Wood  County,  took 
one  precinct  from  Santa  Fe  County  and  added  it  to  Rio  Arriba  County, 
and  added  a  small  portion  of  southeastern  Socorro  County  to  Otero 
Count v. 

It  further  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  at  Alaniogordo,  of  a  miners'  hospital  at  Raton,  a  reform  school 
at  Elrito,  and  an  orphan's  home  at  Belen;  it  appropriated  $30,000 
for  a  New  Mexico  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis  next  year,  and  provided  means  for  the  completion  of  the  fine 
now  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Santa  Fe,  and  the  beautifying  of 
the  park  that  surrounds  the  capitol.  Emphatic  resolutions  in  favor 
of  statehood  were  adopted. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  is  almost  $42,000,000  for 
1!X)3,  a  net  gain  of  over  $700,000  since  last  year,  but  an  actual  gain  of 
almost  $3,000,000  owing  to  the  elimination  of  many  double  assess- 
ments which  were  carried  by  assessors  in  former  vears. 

Owing  to  the  building  and  completion  of  several  important  railroad 
lines,  many  new  settlers  have  come  into  the  Territory  during  the  past 
year,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  portions  has  the 
gain  in  population  been  very  rapid.  On  June  30,  1903,  the  estimated 
population  of  the  Territory  was  284,000,  a  gain  of  almost  90,000  since 
^e  census  was  taken,  and  more  than  three  times  the  population  of  the 
-Territory  in  1860.  Of  the  present  population,  144,000  came  from  the 
States  or  are  children  of  parents  from  the  States,  127,000  are  native 
°r  mixed  descent,  and  13,000  are  Indians. 

The   work  thus  far  inaugurated    by  the  Department  toward  the 

r^clamation  of   the  arid   regions  under  the  new  irrigation  law  has 

a*>msed  much  interest  and  has  given  great  encouragement  to  the  peo- 

t*l«  of  New  Mexico,  who  are  the  pioneers  in  irrigation  methods  and 

^**terprises.     At  present  almost  half  a  million  acres  are  under  irriga- 

*-**m  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  results  obtained   are  very  significant. 

J^he  farm  values  in  the  Territorv  exceed  those  of  anv  other  branch  of 

**idustry.     This  and  the  building  of  the  new  railroad  lines  has  led  to 

^Vie  taking  up  by  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws  during  the  past 

fiscal  year  of  1,082,128  acres,  of  which  468,19(5  acres  were  under  the 

VuHiiestead  act.     In  the  past  three  years  over  2,000,000  acres  of  public 

l^and  have  thus  been  taken  up — over  1,100,000  acres  under  the  homestead 

Aaw;  there  yet  remains,  however,  something  over  50,000,000  acres  of 

public  land  subject  to  entry. 

The  mineral  production  of  New  Mexico  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
has  been  somewhat  below  expectations,  but  the  development  work 
done,  the  modern  mining  machinery  installed,  and  the  influx  of  capital 
*re  indications,  it  is  claimed,  that  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Ter- 

INT  1903 8 
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in  th.-  alternative,  that  the  transfer  tie  made  to  the  Territory  «t  i 
sufficient  portion  of  the  customs  revenues  received  at  thf  (n>rt- o: 
entry  in  tin-  Hawaiian  I»uttl(l>  so  us  to  permit  the  Territorial  autbori 
tie-  to  make  thoe  improvements. 

That  tin-  exjieiise*  incurred  hy  the  Territory  in  the  iiiaiiajwDirnt  u 
light -houses  ami  the  improvement  and  can-  of  harlajr*  from  and tiu 
June  14..1l«».  In-  refunded  by  the  Federal  Government.  That  Mid 
ing*  for  the  office*  of  Federal  officials  he  erected  in  Honolulu  and  Hilu 
That  a  breakwater  U-  < -oust  nut  ed  for  the  protection  of  Hilo  Harlmi 
Hawaii. 

The  governor  estimates  for  appropriations  as  follows: 


Whh-iiiui!  tht-  i-liamu-l  ami  .In-Lriim  Hie  liarimraa-l  Hum 

Maiiii.iiiU].-.-..f  ).u,.j> 

OiiiMniiti-ii  »f  l.rvakwuter.  Hilr.  HarlH.r 

I>iv>1l'ui:e  "I  projecting  tiiral  and  twinl  spits.  IV-url  Marfan 


ui Mint's.  Honolulu  . 
milium..  Mil.. 


The  governor  also  submits  a  list  of  sites  suggested  for  light-tow 
in  Hawaiian  Islands  with  prolmble  cost  of  construction,  uiiioimtiug 
^74.4'H),  and  submits  that  the.se  suggestions  for  lights  have  Ihtii  im 
after  a  personal  inspection  of  each  locality  and  consultation  « 
masters  of  vessels  directly  concerned.  He  recommends  that  -i 
light  houses  and  dwellings  of  keepers  as  may  l>e  decided  on  In1  tnu 
fcrrcd  to  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  section  !'l  of  t 
organic  act.  For  the  maintenance  of  p  row  lit  light-houses  an  appf 
prtation  i>  required  of  #1- 


Tlie  annual  report  of  th 
Territory  has  progressed 
other  lines,  and  has  enjoyi 

The  Territorial  legislati 
year  and  enacted  legislati 
in  more  than  one  direct ioi 
tern,  the  building  of  good  i 
and  charitable  institution 
rights,  and  the  cncounigei 
tine  created  the  offices  of 
game  warden,  provided  foi 
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school  laws,  the  organization  of  the  counties  of  Roosevelt, 
reonard  Wood,  Sandoval,  and  Torrance;  changed  the  boundaries 
lalupc  County  and  its  name  to  Leonard   Wood  County,  took 

met  from  Santa  Fc  County  and  added  it  to  Rio  Arriba  County, 
ed  a  small  portion  of  southeastern  Socorro  County  to  Otero 

rtlier  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the 
Alamogordo,  of  a  miners'  hospital  at  Raton,  a  reform  school 
o,  and  an  orphan's  home  at  Helen;  it  appropriated  $30,000 
•w  Mexico  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
iext  year,  and  provided  means  for  the  completion  of  the  fine 
ool  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Santa  Fe,  and  the  beautifying  of 
i  that  surrounds  the  capitol.  Emphatic  resolutions  in  favor 
lood  were  adopted. 

assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  is  almost  142,000,000  for 
net  gain  of  over  $700,000  since  last  year,  but  an  actual  gain  of 
33.U0U.D00  owing  to  the  elimination  of  many  double  assess- 
hii-h  were  carried  by  assessors  in  former  years. 
if  to  the  building  and  completion  of  several  important  railroad 
any  new  settlers  have  come  into  the  Territory  during  the  past 
id  especially  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  portions  has  the 
population  been  very  rapid.  On  June  80,  11*03,  the  estimated 
ion  of  the  Territory  was  284,000,  a  gain  of  almost  90,000  since 
us  was  taken,  and  more  than  three  times  the  population  of  the 
y  in  1800.  Of  the  present  population,  144,000  came  from  the 
>r  arc  children  of  parents  from  the  States,  127,000  arc  native 
A  descent,  and  13,000  are  Indians. 

work  thus  far  inaugurated  by  the  Department  toward  the 
tion  of  the  arid  regions  under  the  new  irrigation  law  has 
much  interest  and  has  riven  great  encouragement  to  the  pro- 
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Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  reports  of  the  various  Territorial 
officers  and  institutions.     The  Territorial  secretary  states: 

The  expenses*  of  holding  the  legislative  sessions  are  increasing  with  each  season 
and  have  reached  practically  the  limit  of  the  Federal  appropriation.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  ask  for  an  increase  for  1905,  the  estimate  amounting  to  $26,000,  and  any 
steps  that  may  he  taken  to  assist  in  securing  this  appropriation  will  be  a  help  in 
expediting  the  public  business. 

The  expenses  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  1903  amounted  to  $23,624, 
while  the  expenses  of  the  assembly  in  1901  were  $21,307.  The  Secre- 
tary in  1903  issued  commissions  to  five  commissioners  of  deeds  for  New 
Mexico  in  other  States,  to  288  notaries  public,  and  to  325  Territorial 
officials,  members  of  boards  and  committees,  a  total  of  618,  compared 
with  345  during  the  year  previous.  In  speaking  of  corporations,  he 
savs: 

A  slight  decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  number  of  companies  formed  for  mining  pur- 
poses, but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  compared  with 
last  year,  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  corporations  and  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent  in  proposed  railway  mileage.  An  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  amount 
collected  for  the  Territorial  treasury  is  likewise  a  subject  for  congratulation.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  future  prospects,  the  last  legislature  took  a  long  step  toward  putting 
us  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  Commonwealths  by  the  enactment  of  a  business- 
like law  governing  the  fees  for  filing  corporation  papers,  thus  displacing  the  previous 
law,  which  was  antiquated  and  difficult  of  comprehension. 

The  Territorial  traveling  auditor  and  hank  examiner  states  that: 

It  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  receipts  from  tax  levies,  both 
county  and  Territorial,  have  l>een  very  materially  increased,  and  this,  without ; doubt , 
to  a  very  great  extent,  is  due  to  the  work  of  this  office.     As  an  example,  the  receipts 
by  the  Territorial  treasurer  from  tax  collections  for  the  months  of  May  and  Jun^ 
last  year  amounted  to  $136,311  on  the  taxes  of  1901,  while  for  the  corresponding  P^ 
months  of  the  present  year  the  receipts  from  the  1902  taxes  amounted  to  $158,637" 
an  increase  of  over  1<»  per  cent  for  those  two  months. 

The  solicitor-general  in  his  report  states: 

I  again  earnestly  renew  the  recommendation  made  by  me  in  my  last  two  reports,  tha~-- 
Congress  enact  a  law  providing  the  time  within  which  acts  of  the  Territorial  legislature 
should  take  effect.     Under  the  present  law,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  act,  al 
new  laws  take  effect  thirty  days  after  their  passage.     But  the  custom  of  the  legisla  ^ 
ture  for  many  years  past  has  been  to  provide  "that  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  bt^ 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passage."     This  practice  works  a  great  hardship  and  injus^ 
tice  on  our  people  on  account  of  the  sparse  population,  great  area  of  territory,  an<7 
lack  of  rapid  means  of  communication,  as  well  as  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  laws. 
The  last  legislature  passed  122  acts,  all  but  a  few  of  which  were  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately.    The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  the  laws  are  not  printed 
and  ready  for  distribution  at  this  date,  June  19,  1903.     And  during  that  time  a  tenn 
of  court  has  been  held  in  every  county  of  the  Territory,  at  which  neither  judges,  attor- 
neys, nor  litigants  were  informed  of  the  laws  in  force,  what  had  been  repealed  or 
amended,  or  what  new  ones  had  been  enacted.     And  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
that  no  new  act  of  the  legislature  should  be  in  force  until  thirty  days  after  its  publi- 
cation by  the  secretary  of  the  Territory.     Congress  ought  to  provide  for  distributing 
the  'lets  of  Congress  to  the  different  Territorial  officials,  as  many  of  these  acts  affect 
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directly  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  Territory  and  are  necessary  to  be  known  in 
order  to  comply  with  them,  and  at  present  even  our  judges  are  not  supplied 

The  commissioner  of  public  lands  reports  that  from  January  1,1903, 
to  June  30,  1903,  there  have  been  leased  233  school  sections  at  rentals 
amounting  to  $4,635.30.      The  number  of  leases  of  common  school 
lands  on  file  in  the  Department  on  that  date  awaiting  approval  was  81, 
representing  a  rental  of  $1,213.60.     During  the  same  period,  institu- 
tional lands  to  the  amount  of  15,124.96  acres  were  sold  at  $61,582.32, 
while  4  leases  with  a  rental  of  $78.40  were  executed.     The  receipts  of 
the  ofiice   from   March   10,   1903,    to  July   23,   1903,  amounted  to 
$74,115.27,  of  which  $71,729.35  have  been  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  various  funds;  $961.12  represents  the  expenditures  of  the  ofiice, 
while  $1,424.80  is  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand. 

The  fish  and  game  warden  reports  that  in  every  district  that  he  has 
visited  he  has  found  a  disposition  among  the  residents  to  obey  the 
laws  and  to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way,  residents  realizing  that 
the  preservation  of  game  and  fish  is  of  direct  benefit  to  them.  It  is 
not  the  native  residents  who  wantonly  destroy  the  game  and  fish,  but 
the  professional  hunter  and  visitor,  who  desire  to  make  a  record. 
There  are  three  small  herds  of  elk  still  ranging  in  the  Territory; 
there  are  also  a  few  mountain  sheep;  and  he  recommends  that  those 
animals  should  be  protected  for  at  least  ten  years.     He  continues: 

I  am  collecting  all  available  data  regarding  conditions  of  streams  in  different  dis- 
tricts in  the  Territory  to  show  to  the  Department  in  Washington,  with  a  view  of 
Educing  the  United  States  Government  to  establish  a  fish  hatchery  at  some  con- 
gruent point  in  the  Territory.  If  this  assistance  can  be  procured,  there  will  be  no 
^trther  difficulty  in  always  keeping  the  streams  plentifully  supplied  with  game  fish. 

The  report  of  the  adjutant-general  showed  the  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  on  June  30,  1903,  to  have  been  398.     He  says: 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  at  the  principal  railroad  towns  in  the  Territory  in 
°*ganizing  and  keeping  up  military  companies,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Various  labor  unions. 

The  reports  of  the  district  clerks  of  the  five  judicial  districts,  as  well 
as  the  clerk  of  the  Territorial  supreme  court,  show  that  a  large  number 
of  cases  was  disposed  of  during  the  year,  and  that  the  appeals  from 
the  lower  courts  were  comparatively  few,  exhibiting  a  confidence  in 
the  Territory's  judiciary  that  is  well  deserved. 

The  reports  of  the  various  educational  institutions  maintained  b}r 
the  Territory  show  an  increased  attendance;  in  fact,  the  eagerness  of 
the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  Territory  and  adjoining,  and 
even  distant,  commonwealths  to  attend  them  is  such  that  all  of  these 
institutions  are  crowded  for  accommodations,  and  large  additional 
expenditures  will  become  necessary  in  the  near  future  for  the  erection 
of  more  class-room  buildings,  dormitories,  and  other  much-needed 
structures.     The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  gain- 
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ing  national  prominence  for  its  course  in  Spanish  and  Spanish  stenog- 
raph}, its  graduates  in  those  branches  being  in  great  demand  in  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico,  while  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  is  gaining  fame  for  its  climatological 
researches.  The  other  colleges  also  are  maintaining  a  standard  that 
places  them  abreast  of  similar  institutions  in  the  older  centers  of 
learning. 

The  commission  of  irrigation  reports  that  of  the  lands  granted  by 
act  of  Congress,  approved  June  21,  1898,  for  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent water  reservoirs,  etc.,  the  commission  has  approved  contracts 
involving  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  and  applications  are  pending 
involving  an  additional  100,000  acres.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  arid 
lands  have  been  reserved  by  the  commission  under  an  expected  con- 
tract for  the  reclamation  thereof  by  means  of  artesian  water,  50,000 
acres  have  been  reserved  for  sale  and  for  reservoir  enterprises,  and 
the  remaining  300,000  acres,  including  the  100,000  granted  under  the 
said  act  of  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande,  have 
been  reserved  by  the  commission  for  applicants  under  rights  of  pas-  * 
turage,  all  of  such  reservation  having  been  applied  for  and  requisition 
made  for  its  selection  upon  the  United  States  Land  Commission. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission  of  irrigation  just  as  soon  as 
sufficient  revenue  accrues  from  pasturage  rights  and  sales  of  lands 
within  its  jurisdiction  to  emplo}'  a  thoroughly  competent  engineer  and 
all  expert  assistants  necessary,  as  provided  in  said  laws  of  1901,  to 
investigate  and  select  the  most  suitable  sites  for  permanent  water 
reservoirs  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  this 
manner  to  gather  scientific  and  reliable  data  for  the  information  of  all 
parties  who,  with  such  information,  would  engage  in  the  business  of 
establishing  such  reservoirs,  and  particularly  for  submission  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  end  that  New  Mexico  may  receive  its 
just  share  of  the  benefits  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  17, 
1902,  entitled  "An  act  appropriating  the  receipts  from  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  public  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories  to  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands.' 
There  are  several  excellent  reservoir  sites  in  New  Mexico,  and  when 
they  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together  with  the 
data  above  mentioned,  it  is  expected  that  due  attention  will  be  given 
to  them  by  him  and  that  New  Mexico  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

The  cattle  sanitary  board  reports  that,  "in  common  with  other 
Western  States  and  Territories,  New  Mexico  has  a  few  herds  infected 
with  scabies,  mange,  or  Texas  itch,  which  though  not  generalty  fatal, 
the  cattle  affected  bv  it  become  verv  much  emaciated  and  lose  all 
merchantable  value.  The  Territorial  veterinarian  is  now  in  the  field 
locating  the  infected  herds  and  giving  directions  for  their  immediate 
treatment.     The  most  vigorous  measures  are  being  taken  to  eradicate 
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the  disease.  No  infected  animal  will  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  noninf  ected  herds  or  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Territory  until  they 
have  been  treated  for  the  disease  and  are  declared  to  be  clean  and 
released  by  an  inspector  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  by  the 
Territorial  veterinarian.  This  order  of  the  board  will  be  rigidly  enforced 
until  the  disease  is  thoroughly  stamped  out  within  the  limits  of  this 
Territory." 
The  sheep  sanitary  board  in  its  report  says: 

An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  January,  1903,  providing  for  Federal  inspection 
>f  interstate  shipments  of  live  stock,  and  that  such  an  inspection  by  an  inspector  of 
he  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  shall  be  sufficient  without  further  inspection.  Under 
his  act  inspectors  of  the  sheep  sanitary  board  would  not  have  authority  to  make 
nspections  of  sheep  shipped  into  or  out  of  the  Territory  when  they  have  been 
nspected  and  have  a  certificate  of  health  from  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  This  board  prepared  an  act  amending  the  laws  of  the  Territory  to  con- 
orm  with  the  act  of  Congress,  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  March,  1903, 
ind  became  a  law.  By  this  act  it  is  provided  that  inspectors  of  this  board  shall 
continue  to  make  inspections  as  to  earmarks  and  brands,  examine  bills  of  sale,  and 
report  to  the  board  the  name  of  the  shipper,  destination,  number  of  sheep  shipped, 
date  of  shipment,  and  substance  of  bills  of  sale,  which  report  shall  remain  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  board.  No  sheep  will  be  allowed  to  be  shipped  out  unless  the  said 
shipper  raised  said  sheep  or  has  bills  of  sale  for  same  or  authority  in  writing,  and  no 
sheep  with  illegal  marks  shall  be  shipped  out  without  special  permission  of  the  board. 

The  Board  of  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Managers  reports  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  New  Mexico  build- 
ing at  St.  Louis  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  the  expenditure  for 
such  purpose  being  necessarily  small  on  account  of  the  limited  appro- 
priation. The  work  of  collecting  a  comprehensive  display  of  the  Ter- 
ritory's wonderful  resources  is  well  under  way  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, and  the  people  of  the  different  counties  are  taking  commendable 
interest  in  assisting  the  board  by  local  effort.  The  mining  industry 
irill  be  fully  illustrated  and  the  magnificent  products  of  New  Mexico's 
arms,  forests,  and  stock  ranges  will  be  intelligently  shown.  It  is  the 
>olicy  of  the  board  to  make  the  New  Mexico  of  to-day  the  guiding 
eature  of  the  exhibit. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration: 

All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  more  cap- 
alists,  health  seekers,  tourists,  and  home  seekers  have  come  to  New  Mexico  during 
he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  and  that  many 
•ereons  who  finally  made  their  permanent  home  in  the  Territory  were  brought  here 
•y  the  information  scattered  broadcast  over  the  Union  in  the  publications  of  the 
lureau.  In  addition  the  Bureau  has  sent  specimens  of  minerals  and  agricultural 
•roducts  to  the  several  congresses  and  expositions  during  the  year,  where  they  have 
ttracted  much  attention  and  favorable  comment. 

Governor  Otero's  report  also  includes  the  reports  and  extracts  of 
official  reports  of  the  United  States  officials  stationed  in  New  Mexico, 
he  report  of  the  United  States  mine  inspector  for  New  Mexico  being 
specially  explicit  and  valuable. 
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Governor  Otero  says  of  statehood: 

Thin  in  a  subject  of  jiaramount  interest  to  the  people  of  this  Territory  now,  as  it 
ha*  been  for  the  la#t  fifty  yearn,  during  which  time  efforts  have  been  made  atalmuet 
every  Congress  for  our  admission  as  a  State.  Since  my  last  report  the  population 
and  taxable  projierty  have  materially  increased,  as  well  as  the  building  of  rail- 
roads and  the  establishment  of  other  large  industrial  enterprises,  as  shown  in  detail 
throughout  this  reiH>rt.  The  statistics  and  information  from  official  resources  Iwn- 
sidcr  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  l>e  presented  at  this  time  in  this  behalf. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  is  one 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can 
therefore  do  no  more  than  direct  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
governor  in  the  premises. 

Oklahoma. 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor,  Thompson  B.  Ferguson,  pre- 
sents in  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  manner  the  growth,  prog- 
ress, and  resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  Territory  embraces  24,000,000  acres  of  fertile  and  productive 
land,  and  is  situated  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty -seventh 
parallels  north  latitude,  and  principally  between  96°  30'  and  100°  west 
longitude.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Tennessee  and  northern 
Texas. 

Portions  of  the  Territory  have  been  opened  to  settlement  on  six  dif 
ferent  occasions,  one  county  added  from  the  State  of  Texas  and  one 
made  from  "No  Man's  Land/'  The  altitude  is  lowest  in  the  eastern 
portion  and  gradually  increases  toward  the  northwest,  where  it  attains 
3,iM)0  feet  at  one  point  in  Beaver  County.  The  country  as  a  whole  is 
well  watered,  there  being  many  small  streams  and  rivers,  the  general 
course  of  which  is  to  the  southeast. 

In  the  space  of  fourteen  years  since  the  first  land  was  opened  to  set- 
tlement the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  steadily  increased  until  at 
the  present  time  it  approximates  $±00,000,000.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  population,  the  immigration  ranging  from  35,00<>to 
143,000  each  year.  The  enumeration  this  year  was  incomplete,  but 
the  gain  in  population  shown  in  those  counties  and  townships  from 
which  returns  have  been  received  evidences  a  growth  of  about  25  per 
cent  during  the  past  year.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Oklahoma  at  the  present  time  is  050,000.  The  number  of  foreign 
born  is  not  over  5  per  cent,  and  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  less  than 
that.  The  Indian  population  is  only  about  12,000,  and  gradually 
decreasing.  The  colored  population  is  most  numerous  in  the  south- 
east portion,  having  immigrated  from  neighboring  States.  In  some 
counties  there  arc  no  representatives  of  the  race. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  returned  by  the  assessors  was 
$84,134,472,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  some  $11,457,049.     As  the 
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dues  fixed  by  the  assessors  are  less  than  one-fourth  the  actual  value, 
ie  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  Territory  may  be  stated 
i  $±00,000,000. 

The  Territorial  tax  levy  for  1903  is  6±  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  the 
debtedness  amounts  to  $461,766.43,  which  includes  $48,000  worth  of 
)nds  which  were  issued  some  years  ago  for  educational  purposes. 

fund  has  accumulated  for  the  payment  of  these  bonds  and  now 
nounts  to  $43,738.  The  Territorial  funds  are  deposited  in  banks  and 
raw  3  per  cent  interest.  Territorial  depositories  are  required  to  give 
ond  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  deposits.  There  is  now  to  the  credit 
f  the  several  funds  $574,269.17. 

The  number  of  acres  taken  up  by  the  homesteader  was  less  than  in 
ormer  years,  as  the  bulk  of  the  land  now  vacant  is  better  adapted  to 
razing  than  agriculture.  Some  916,036  acres  were  filed  on  during 
he  year,  and  there  still  remains  vacant  3,089,768  acres.  There  has 
>een  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  Oklahoma  2,055,000 
teres,  which  is  all  leased  and  brings  an  income  of  $375,000  this  year. 
There  are  nearly  8,000  leases.  The  term  for  which  these  leases  are 
nade  is  three  years.  Railways  in  crossing  school  land  have  condemned 
md  taken  right  of  way,  for  which  they  have  paid  the  sum  of  $19,601.28. 
The  legislature,  at  its  session  the  past  winter,  provided  for  a  special 
distribution  from  the  school-land  fund  to  the  school  districts  of  Kiowa, 
'addo,  and  Comanche  counties,  they  having  been  omitted  in  the  appor- 
onment  last  year  owing  to  a  technical  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 
he  amount  so  distributed  aggregated  $36,363.23. 

There  are  2,192  school  houses,  valued  at  $1,347,257.15;  303  having 
^en  erected  during  the  current  year,  at  a  cost  of  $190,861.44;  and 
lere  has  been  expended  during  the  year  for  teachers'  salaries,  sites, 
uildings,  rents,  repairs,  library,  and  apparatus  for  the  common  schools 
ie  sum  of  $1,116,230.77.  The  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
>r  the  seven  higher  institutions  of  learning  were  $249,736.39.  vTheir 
>mbined  enrollment  was  2,818.  The  seven  institutions  of  higher 
arning  under  Territorial  supervision  are  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
►cated  at  Norman;  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Still- 
ater;  Edmond  Normal,  at  Edmond;  Northwestern  Normal,  at  Alva; 
outh western  Normal,  at  Weatherford;  the  Colored  Agricultural  and 
ornial  University,  at  Langston,  and  the  Universit}^  Preparatory 
chool,  at  Tonkawa. 

The  sources  of  income  for  the  common  schools  are  three:  Direct 
[strict  tax,  county  tax,  and  the  rent  from  the  leasing  of  the  school  lands. 

During  the  past  year  normal  institutes  have  been  held  in  every 
>unty  in  the  Territory.  The  separate  school  law  is  working  very 
itisfactorily,  the  total  enrollment  of  children  of  school  age  being 
T8,964.     There  are  14  Indian  boarding  schools  and  8  mission  schools 
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for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  located  at  various  points  in 
the  Territory. 

Oklahoma  is  well  supplied  with  railroads,  the  principal  trunk  lines 
of  the  Southwest  being  represented;  every  county  has  some  railway 
mileage.  Total  mileage  in  Territory  on  March  1,  1903,  was  2,533.31. 
Fully  1,000  miles  of  main  track  has  been  completed  during  the  year. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  railroad  property  was,  on  March  1, 
1903,  $7,851,187.  Several  electric  interurban  lines  are  chartered,  and 
one  is  now  being  constructed  between  Oklahoma  City  and  Guthrie. 
Both  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  companies  are  doing 
business  in  the  Territory.  Several  public  lines  of  telephone  bring  into 
direct  communication  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

The  extensiveness  of  Oklahoma's  commerce  is  indicated  by  the 
reports  of  shipments  made  by  the  various  railway  companies  whose 
lines  enter  the  Territory.  There  were  received  at  various  points 
27,414  carloads  of  commodities,  consisting  of  farm  machinery,  immi- 
grant goods,  and  other  supplies.  There  were  shipped  from  the  Ter- 
ritory 68,478  carloads  of  products.  In  these  figures  are  included 
nearly  20,000  carloads  of  coal  shipped  into  and  over  10,000  carloads 
of  wheat  shipped  out  of  the  Territory. 

The  estimated  wheat  yield  is  between  35,000,000  and  40,000,000 
bushels,  and  corn  about  65,000,000  bushels.  The  cotton  industry  is 
growing,  and  the  crop  this  year  will  exceed  that  of  last,  which  was 
218,390  bales.  Potato  growing  has  been  very  successful  in  Pottawa- 
tomie County. 

Oklahoma  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  and  grapes  are  annually  produced. 
More  peaches  were  shipped  to  eastern  markets  than  ever  before. 

The  price  of  farm  land  is  ranging  higher  than  in  past  years;  during 
the  month  of  April  1,300  transfers  were  reported,  averaging  $17.S*i 
per  acre.  There  were  7,451,918  acres  returned  for  taxation  during 
the  year,  and  the  assessed  valuation  was  $27,204,160. 

Valuable  service  is  rendered  by  the  Weather  Bureau  in  issuing  daily 
bulletins  forecasting  the  weather  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the 

Territorv. 

Stock  raising  is  being  gradually  more  and  more  confined  to  the 
small  farms  instead  of  the  large  ranches  covering  extensive  areas,  and 
as  a  result  finer  and  better  grades  of  stock  are  seen  on  every  hand. 
The  general  live-stock  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Territory  are  better 
at  this  time  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year;  very 
little  disease  of  any  kind  is  reported,  and  the  ravages  of  Texas  fever 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  a  special  quarantine  of  the 
counties  adjacent  to  the  quarantine  line. 

Portions  of  the  Territory  are  thickhT  timbered  with  a  large  variety 
of  woods;  considerable  has  been  cut  for  domestic  purposes  and  the 
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land  cleared  and  put  under  cultivation.  Among  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  Territory  may  be  mentioned  the  deposits  of  gypsum, 
oil,  gas,  salt,  granite,  and  the  minerals  of  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

There  are  no  Territorial  public  buildings;  the  Territorial  prisoners, 
insane,  and  deaf  and  dumb  are  therefore  cared  for  under  contract  with 
private  institutions  or  neighboring  States,  although  there  is  an  increas- 
ing fund  in  the  treasury  created  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public 
tmildings.  This  fund  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  $250,(500.69. 
The  Territorial  legislature  is  powerless  to  authorize  buildings,  as  Con- 
gress has  by  express  legislation  prohibited  the  exercise  of  that  power; 
this  should  be  remedied  at  an  early  day. 

The  last  legislature  enacted  some  measures  pertaining  to  attorneys 
at  law,  banks  and  banking,  the  board  of  health,  fire  departments,  cor- 
porations, counties,  crimes  and  punishments,  elections,  game  laws, 
herd  law,  hospital  for  the  insane,  inspection  of  oils,  militia,  osteopathy, 
school  funds,  taxation,  sale  of  merchandise  in  bulk,  and  schools. 

There  are  21  cities,  having  a  population  ranging  from  2,500  to  25,000; 
most  of  them  have  good  systems  of  water  works,  electric  lights,  police 
and  fire  protection,  good  sidewalks,  graded  streets,  and  some  public 
buildings;  some  have  paved  streets  of  asphalt  or  brick,  sewer  sys- 
tems, gas  plants,  electric  street  car  lines,  public  parks,  fine  opera  houses 
and  churches;  all,  however,  have  good  graded  schools,  and  many  have 
beautiful  and  substantial  school  buildings.     The  assessed  value  of  town 
property  is  $14,397,329.     During  the  past  year  there  have  been  erected 
$10  business  buildings  and  187  are  in  course  of  erection ;  2,880  resi- 
dences have  been  erected  and  000  are  in  course  of  construction;  5 
Complete  water- works  plants  and  3  sewer  systems  have  been  completed. 
Manufacturing  among  the  various  industries  which  engage  our  popu- 
lation has  made  great  advancement  in  the  past  few  years.     The  raw 
material  is  at  hand  on  every  side,  and  the  increasing  number  of  flour 
mills,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  plaster  and  cement  mills,  broom  factories, 
shoe  factories,  foundries,  gas  and  ice  plants,  cracker  and  candy  manu- 
factories, etc.,  all  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  indicate  that 
Oklahoma  in  the  near  future  may  be  classed  among  the  manufacturing 
States.     There  are  310  manufacturing  establishments  employing  over 
4,300  hands,  and  200  wholesale  houses  having  2,182  employees. 

There  are  00  flouring  mills  having  a  combined  output  of  over  10,000 
barrels  per  day,  and  280  grain  elevators  having  a  combined  capacity 
of  3,525,000  bushels.  Flour  mills  have  increased  their  capacity  about 
25  per  cent  during  the  past  year.  The  business  reported  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  and  no  failure  has  ever  occurred. 

There  are  now  232  Territorial  and  79  national  banks  doing  business  in 
the  Territory,  their  combined  capital  amounting  to  nearly  $5,000,000; 
there  is  on  deposit  in  the  Territorial  banks  over  $10,000,000,  and  in  the 
national  banks  about  $8,000,000. 
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The  art  of  tin*  last  legislature  fixing  $10,000  as  the  minimum  capital 
stock  of  Territorial  hanks  has  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  number 
of  applications  and  promoting  a  healthier  condition.  The  average 
reserve  held  by  national  banks  is  80  per  cent  and  that  of  Territorial 
I  Minks  52  per  cent.  The  reserve  held  by  Territorial  banks  is  nearly 
four  times  that  required  by  law.  Investors  have  found  municipal 
bonds  and  other  Oklahoma  securities  safe  and  profitable. 

The  high  nit e  of  interest  formerly  paid  on  farm  loans  is  not  now 
obtainable,  owing  to  the  prosperity  and  consequent  independence  of 
the  farmer,  who  owns  his  farm  and  has  a  good  lwink  account.  The 
building  and  loan  associations  reporting  show  a  creditable  condition  of 
affairs,  no  foreclosure  of  loans,  and  prompt  payment  of  assessments. 

Forty-six  fire-insurance,  companies  that  are  licensed  to  do  business 
in  the  Territory  wrote  during  the  past  year  $45, 81 8,923. 90  of  insur- 
ance, collected  $716,054.72,  and  paid  $282,027.77.  Twenty-five  life- 
insurance  companies  wrote  $5,763,988.88  of  insurance  in  1902,  col- 
lected $498,314.68,  and  paid  $68,409.55.  There  was  also  $6, 324,456.  W 
of  miscellaneous  insurance  written  by  accident  and  casualty  companies, 
upon  which  was  collected  $41,069.68  and  $13,636.21  paid  in  losses. 

Twenty-eight  fraternal  insurance  companies  wrote  $12,441,26$. 
assessed  §146,183.35,  incurred  losses  $130,007.32,  and  paid  $120,657.32. 

The  total  church  meml>ership  is  96,271  and  value  of  church  prop- 
erty $997,150.  Sixteen  fraternal  organizations  have  a  membership 
of  37,«s51  and  own  property  valued  at  $219,556.20. 

Since  the  division  of  the  Territory  into  seven  instead  of  five  dis- 
tricts the  business  of  the  courts  has  been  less  congested  and  the  utmost 
expedition  has  been  used  in  the  disposition  of  the  cases.  The  necessity 
of  a  separate  and  distinct  supreme  bench  in  place  of  the  present  system 
becomes  yearly  more  urgent,  as  the  judges  require  their  entire  time  in 
these  district  sessions.  There  have  been  7,358  cases  docketed,  5.743 
disposed  of  during  the  year;  on  June  30,  1903,  there  were  on  the 
dockets  4,131  cases.  The  Territorial  law  library  is  valued  at  $5U,0W 
and  is  very  popular  and  useful. 

As  Oklahoma  has  no  Territorial  prison,  its  convicts  are  cared  for  at 
Lansing,  Kans.,  under  a  contract  with  the  State  authorities.  The 
Territory  has  heretofore  paid  35  cents  per  day  for  each  convict. 
Recently,  however,  a  new  contract  was  entered  into  by  which  the 
Territory  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  40  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner, 
they  to  be  treated  in  every  wav  as  are  those  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
The  number  of  inmates  at  present  is  326.  The  cost  to  the  Territory 
of  care  and  keeping  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  was  $39,551.20, 
and  for  transportation,  $6,191.42;  total,  $45,742.62. 

The  Territory  has  a  contract  for  the  care  and  keeping  of  its  insane 
with  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Company.  The  sanitarium  has  recently 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  x^uiodeled  and  much  improved  in 
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equipment  and  in  sanitary  conditions.  On  June  30,  1903,  there  were 
409  inmates.  The  cost  to  the  Territory  for  transportation  and  care 
for  the  past  j^ear  was  $74,909.17. 

Sixty -four  pupils  are  in  attendance  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 
There  have  been  no  deaths  or  cases  of  serious  illness  during  the  past 
year.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Territory  for  their  care  and  keeping 
was  $15,548.53. 

There  are  now  registered  576  pharmacists.  The  number  of  licensed 
dentists  was  increased  during  the  past  year  by  52,  making  the  total  at 
the  present  time  193. 

The  law  governing  the  practice  of  medicine  was  made  more  strin- 
gent by  the  last  legislature.  There  are  some  1,200  physicians  of  all 
schools  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  National  Guard  comprises  945  officers  and  enlisted  men,  dis- 
tributed among  12  companies,  1  troop  cavalry,  1  battery,  1  hospital 
corps,  1  engineer  corps,  and  1  signal  corps  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  published  in  the  Territory  28  daily,  242  weekly,  17 
monthly,  4  semimonthly,  and  2  quarterly  publications. 

The  number  of  acres  of  Government  land  which  have  been  filed  on 

as  homesteads,  the  number  of  transfers  reported  by  the  registers  of 

deeds  in  each  county,  and  the  growth  in  population  of  every  city  and 

town  in  the  Territory  all  indicate  that  the  immigration  into  Oklahoma 

during  the  past  year  has  been  of  considerable  magnitude. 

In  regard  to  statehood  the  governor  says: 

Our  people  are  in  every  respect  entitled  to  that  which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
F**X)gressive  American — the  right  to  govern  themselves.  Against  this  proposition 
*Here  can  be  no  logical  objection.  Oklahoma  has  the  intellect,  the  wealth,  the 
^Aoral  force,  the  eneigy,  the  natural  resources,  the  development  already  achieved, 
^-nd  the  promise  of  a  splendid  future  sufficient  to  justly  entitle  her  to  careful  consid- 
eration and  Congressional  action.  No  logical  reason  can  be  urged  against  her  early 
Admission  into  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  is  one 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can, 
therefore,  do  no  more  than  direct  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
governer  in  the  premises. 

Anadarko,  Hobart,  and  Lawton  town-lot  funds. — The  details 
of  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  lands  in  Okla- 
homa, and  of  the  sales  of  the  town  lots  in  Anadarko,  Hobart,  and 
Lawton,  the  county  seats  of  Caddo,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  counties, 
respectively,  were  fully  set  forth  in  my  annual  report  for  1901.  The 
net  amounts  derived  from  said  town-lot  sales  were  as  follows:  At 
Anadarko,  $186,910.47;  at  Hobart,  $130,936;  at  Lawton,  $412,355.38. 
These  sums  were  promptly  deposited  by  Assistant  Commissioner  (now 
Commissioner)  W.  A.  Richards,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  the 
United  States  subtreasury  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  funds  have  remained 
to  this  date,  except  for  the  disbursements  therefrom  under  the  act  of 
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March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1093-1094)  and  the  act  of  June  30, 1902 
(32  Stat.  L.,  506). 
The  said  act  of  March  3,  1901,  provided  in  part  as  follows: 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  these  lots  in  the  respective  coanty  seats  shall,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  incident  to  the  surveying,  subdividing,  plotting,  and  selling 
of  the  same,  be  disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  following  manner:  A  court-house  shall  be  erected  therewith  at  such  county  seat 
at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  residue  shall  be  applied  to 
the  construction  of  bridges,  roads,  and  such  other  public  improvements  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  deem  appropriate,  including  the  payment  of  all  expenses 
actually  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  county  government  until  the  time  for 
collecting  county  taxes  in  the  calendar  year  next  succeeding  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing. No  indebtedness  of  any  character  shall  be  contracted  or  incurred  by  any  of 
said  counties  prior  to  the  time  for  collecting  county  taxes  in  the  calendar  year  next 
succeeding  the  opening,  excepting  where  the  same  shall  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  said  act  of  June  30,  1902,  increased  the  appropriation  for 
court-houses  in  each  town  to  $30,000  each,  and  also  appropriated  f  roni 
the  respective  town-lot  funds  "  for  public  waterworks,  schoolhouses, 
and  such  other  municipal  improvements  as  may  be  advisable  and 
advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  towns"  the  following  sums: 
For  the  town  of  Lawton,  $150,000;  f  or  the  town  of  Anadarko,  $60,000; 
and  for  the  town  of  Hobart,  $50,000. 

For  u  expenses  actually  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  county 
government"  to  January  1,  1903,  which  date  was  held  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  for  this  Department  to  be  the  "time  for  collecting 
county  taxes  in  the  calendar  year  next  succeeding  the  opening,"  the 
Department  has  paid  from  the  respective  town-lot  funds  the  following 
sums:  Upon  claims  against  Caddo  County,  $39,412.17;  against  Kiowa 
County,  $33,201.22;  against  Comanche  County,  $46,802.53. 

In  January,  1903,  the  Department  was  informed  that  a  large  number 
of  warrants  on  the  treasuries  of  the  counties  of  Kiowa,  Caddo,  and 
Comanche  had  been  issued.  Said  counties,  at  the  time  such  warrants 
were  alleged  to  have  been  issued,  were  prohibited  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901,  from  contracting  or  incurring  indebtedness  of  any  character 
"excepting  where  the  same  shall  have  been  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information  payment  of  all  claims  pending  in 
the  Department  was  at  once  suspended  and  investigation  ordered,  the 
result  of  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  warrants  issued  appeared, 
from  the  county  records,  to  affect  no  claims  paid  here  and  very  few 
that  had  been  presented  to  or  were  pending  in  the  Department.  In 
several  instances,  however,  the  county  warrants  had  been  issued  in 
payment  of  claims  that  had  been  rejected  by  the  Department  or 
returned  by  it  for  a  more  complete  showing.  In  these  cases  the 
Department  has  been  able  to  protect  the  town-lot  fund  and  the  county 
by  withholding  payment  of  later  claims  until  the  claimant  is  able  to 
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>w  that  the  total  of  the  payments  to  him,  including  warrants  issued 
him  by  the  county,  does  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  which 
;e  been  actually  and  legally  due  him  as  against  the  county. 
The  attention  of  the  Department  about  this  time  was  also  called  to 
at  were  alleged  to  be  grave  irregularities  in  the  procedure  of  the 
nl  authorities  in  Kiowa  County  in  the  matter  of  contracts  for  pub-, 
improvements  payable  out  of  the  town-lot  fund.  Immediate  inves- 
ation  was  ordered,  which  resulted  in  the  matter  being  placed  in  the 
ids  of  the  United  States  attorney  for  Oklahoma,  the  outcome  of 
ich  was  the  indictment  and  arrest  of  a  contractor  and  two  of  the 
inty  commissioners,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
>vernment. 

The  result  of  the  disclosures  in  the  counties  named  was  the  suspen- 
m  of  all  applications  for  payments  for  alleged  public  improve- 
rs from  the  town-lot  fund  until  the  work  for  which  payment  was 
timed  could  be  thoroughly  inspected  by  representatives  of  the 
apartment.  This  has  resulted,  of  course,  in  delaying  the  payment 
such  claims,  and  has  caused  an  outcry  from  those  affected,  but  I 
ve  felt  such  action  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
d  protection  of  the  fund  intrusted  to  me. 

The  claims  under  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
unty  governments,  however,  are  at  this  date  practically  all  disposed 
,  and  the  administration  of  the  town-lot  funds  is  at  present  con- 
med  almost  exclusively  with  the  various  public  improvements  for 
liich  said  funds  are  available. 

In  the  beginning  the  Department  adopted  the  practice  respecting 
oposed  public  improvements  in  the  three  counties  of  acting  upon 
commendations  made  by  the  local  officers  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
nor  of  Oklahoma.  This  method  was  found  unsatisfactory,  as  many  of 
e  questions  involved  were  technical  in  character  and  required  inves- 
^ations  and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  by  experi- 
ced  engineers  or  architects.  The  submission  to  the  Department  of 
-considered  plans  and  projects,  disapproval  of  which  was  unavoid- 
le  upon  careful  examination,  has  caused  much  delay  in  beginning 
nstruction  of  needed  public  works,  such  as  bridges,  court-houses, 
Is,  schoolhouses,  and  waterworks  plants. 

In  considering  plans  for  waterworks  in  the  towns,  the  Department 
s  from  the  first  availed  itself  of  the  services  of  engineers  of  the 
eological  Survey,  who  examined  the  plans  and  visited  the  towns  to 
udv  the  local  conditions.  Their  services  were  soon  also  called  for  in 
mnection  with  numerous  bridges,  large  and  small,  in  the  counties, 
ie  construction  of  which  the  Department  was  asked  to  authorize  as 
ayable  from  the  town -lot  funds.  It  became  apparent  that  this  demand 
w  engineering  services  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  very  probably 
be  entire  time  'of  several  engineers  would  be  required  when  actual 
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construction  of  important  works  was  begun,  as  the  Department  must 
be  represented  on  the  ground  bj-  its  engineers  acting  as  superintend- 
ents of  construction.  On  April  21,  1903,  upon  his  own  recommenda- 
tion, I  authorized  and  directed  the  chief  engineer,  Geological  Survey, 
to  cooperate  with  the  local  authorities  in  initiating  work  on  public 
improvements,  and  in  the  preparation  of  plans,  estimates,  and  specifi- 
cations, having  in  mind  at  all  times  the  total  fund  to  be  expended  for 
that  purpose. 

Since  that  time  very  marked  progress  has  been  made.  Plans  and 
specifications  have  been  revised  and  approved  for  three  school  build- 
ings at  Anadarko,  and  bids  thereunder  are  advertised  for;  plans  and 
specifications  for  one  s^choolhouse  at  Lawton  and  for  one  at  Hobart, 
also  for  court-houses  and  jails  at  Anadarko,  Hobart,  and  Lawton,  are  in 
course  of  preparation.  Plans  have  been  approved  and  proposals 
accepted  for  six  tool-proof  jail  cells,  and  a  temporary  jail  to  be  erected 
at  Anadarko  in  time  for  the  November,  1903,  term  of  district  court, 
and  a  proposal  has  been  accepted  for  the  erection  of  six  jail  cells  at 
Hobart,  in  time  for  the  February,  1904,  term  of  district  court,  Plaus 
have  been  approved  for  a  waterworks  system  at  Hobart,  and  the  con- 
tract will  be  let  and  work  begun  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  city  hay 
raised  an  additional  sum  it  has  undertaken  to  provide. 

The  Department  received  and  considered  plans  and  specifications 
for   the    waterworks    system    at   Anadarko,    but  withheld    approval 
because  it  was  learned  on  investigation  that  the  water  of  the  Washita 
River,  which  the  plans  proposed  to  use  as  a  source  of  supply,  is  of 
very  poor  quality,  and  would  probably  prove,  in  dry  seasons,  to  be 
insufficient  in  quantity.     Upon  learning  this,  further  investigations 
were  taken  up  by  engineers  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  have  been 
carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  present  time  for  the  purpose 
of  rinding  a  suitable  supply.     Thirteen  test  wells  have  been  drilled, 
from  which  the  yield  has  been  found  to  average  about  4  gallons  per 
minute  each,  the  best  well  flowing  13  gallons  per  minute.     The  engi- 
neers estimate  that  to  supply  a  population  of  10,000  there  would  be 
required  at  least  100  wells  such  as  this  best  one,  spaced  100  feet  apart, 
in  a  row  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  flow  in  the  water- 
bearing stratum  of  fine  sand  found  at  that  location.     The  establishing 
of  such  a  system,  the  engineers  state,  would  entail  costs  of  land  dam- 
ages and  pumping  plant  which  alone,  in  view  of  the  limited  funds 
available,  would  render  it  an  undesirable  proposition  from  a  business 
standpoint. 

Although  the  results  so  far  are  not  all  that  had  been  hoped  for,  the 
examinations  will  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  ati}r  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. In  the  meantime  authority  has  been  given  for  the  construction 
of  a  svstem  to  consist  of  water  mains  and  fire  hvdrants,  connected  with 
an  elevated  storage  tank  to  be  filled  from  the  Washita  River.     This 
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partial  system  will  afford  some  protection  in  case  of  fire,  and  can  later 
be  utilized  in  the  complete  waterworks  system  which  it  is  intended  to 
construct  at  Anadarko. 

At  the  city  of  Law  ton,  also,  the  question  of  water  supply  has  been 
and  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

On  September  26,  1902,  the  Department  approved  a  request  of  the 
mayor  and  city  council  of  Lawton  for  authority  to  incur  an  indebted- 
ness of  $1,200,  payable  out  of  the  town-lot  fund,  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  a  certain  engineer  to  locate  a  water  supply  and  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  waterworks  and  sewerage  for  the  city. 
The  local  authorities  at  once  engaged  the  engineer,  and  when  his  plans 
and  specifications  were  received,  advertised  for  bids  thereunder  with- 
out first  submitting  the  plans  and  specifications  to  the  Department  for 
approval. 

On  December  8,  1902,  the  Department  received  through  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma,  for  approval,  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  waterworks,  in  the  sum  of  $104,989,  together  with  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  city  authorities  in  the  matter  of  advertising  for 
bids  and  letting  the  contract. 

On  December  11,  1902,  the  Department  also  received,  through  the 
governor,  the  plans  and  specifications  for  said  waterworks. 

The  contract  and  accompanying  papers  were  promptly  taken  up  by 
the  Department  for  examination,  and  the  plans  and  specifications  were 
deferred  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  with  instructions  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  engineers  competent  to  pass 
v*pon  them  for  an  early  report  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
Engineering  features  embodied  therein. 

In  examining  the  contract  and  accompanying  papers  it  was  observed 
that  the  price  named  by  the  successful  bidder  and  stipulated  in  the 
contract  was  about  $17,000  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  of  the  lowest 
bids  received  on  the  several  parts  into  which  the  engineer  had  divided 
the  construction  work.     The  city  authorities  were  at  once  called  on, 
through  the  governor,  to  state  fully  and  clearly  their  reasons  for 
accepting  this  additional  charge  over  and  above  the  lowest  bids  received 
for  furnishing  the  materials  and  erecting  the  plant    under  separate 
proposals.     A  letter  of  reply  from  the  city  clerk,  dated  December  19, 
1902,  was  received.     The  explanations  therein  were  found  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  contract,  by  departmental  letter  of  January  9,  1903,  was 
disapproved  and  rejected.     In  the  same  letter  the  local  authorities  were 
advised  to  defer  readvertising  for  bids  until  the  Department  had 
approved  the  plans  and  specifications. 

On  January  22,  1903,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  sub- 
mitted his  report  on  the  plans  and  specifications,  in  which  report  he 
stated  that  the  distributing  system  and  the  arrangement  of  pipes  and 
other  details  such  as  are  common  to  the  waterworks  of  other  cities 
were  apparently  satisfactory,  but  that  theconstffuct\OTioit\^^Q^^ft?i 
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subsurface  reservoir  had  )>cen  criticised  as  apparently  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  variations  in  pressure  of  the  water  when  standing 
at  various  heights  inside  the  reservoir  or  fluctuating  in  the  ground 
adjacent;  and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  assumption 
appeared  to  have  l>een  made  in  the  specifications  that  there  is  a  flow  of 
water  through  gravels  at  a  depth  of  20  to  30  feet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  where  it  was  proposed  to  locate  the  collecting  gallery. 
although  no  evidence  had  been  given  to  establish  this  assumption. 

It  was  prol»ble,  he  said,  that  there  might  be  there  a  layer  of  gravel 
saturated  with  water,  but  that  this  water  was  moving,  or  would  move, 
in  any  given  direction  was  not  evident.  From  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations it  did  not  appear  how  the  water  would  be  obtained  in  case  it 
should  be  found  that  the  water  would  not  flow  as  anticipated. 

A  copy  of  the  said  report  was  sent  to  the  engineer  who  had  designed 
the  system,  and  he  was  asked  to  make  a  detailed  reply  to  the  criticisms 
therein  contained. 

The  engineer  forwarded  a  reply,  under  date  of  February  2, 1003, 
with  copy  of  his  detailed  reports  submitted  to  the  city  authorities 
relative  to  his  investigations  at  Lawton  with  a  view  to  locating  a  water 
supply.  This  reply  with  its  inclosures  was  referred  to  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  on  February  6,  1903,  with  instructions  to  note 
the  matters  therein  related,  and  to  advise  the  Department  whether  the 
objections  in  his  report  of  January  22  had  been  fully  met.  and  what 
action  in  his  judgment  should  now  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  plan* 
and  specifications. 

The  reports  forwarded  by  the  engineer  employed  by  the  city  showed. 
among  other  things,  that  the  site  selected  by  him  for  the  pumping  sta- 
tion, storage  reservoir,  and  collecting  gallery  was  located  on  Indian 
school  lands  northeast  of  the  city.  As  the  proposed  structures  would 
require  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  no  permanent  right  of  occu- 
pancy of  these  Indian  school  lands  could  be  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment, Congress  was  appealed  to  for  a  grant  of  the  required  site,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  incorporated  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill. 
which  became  the  act  approved  March  3,  1903,  a  paragraph  authoriz- 
ing the  city  of  Lawton,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
determine  the  same  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  intended,  to  erect, 
maintain,  and  operate,  under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe,  a  pumping  station,  collecting  gallery,  reser- 
voir, etc.,  upon  the  described  tract  wijthin  the  limits  of  the  reservation 
created  for  the  Fort  Sill  boarding  school. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  grant  was  asked  the  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  was  instructed,  in  view  of  the  delay  that  seemed  una- 
voidable in  obtaining  the  required  land,  to  have  one  of  his  engineers 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  situation  at  Lawton  with  regard 
to  whether  the  proposed  source  of  water  was  likely  to  prove  sufficient 
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>  supply  the  city;  as  to  whether  the  arrangement  of  collecting  pipes, 
illery,  etc.,  as  designed,  was  practicable  to  construct  and  would  give 
itisfactory  results  in  operation,  etc. 

Tn  response  to  these  instructions  the  chief  engineer  and  several 
uher  engineers  of  the  Survey  visited  Lawton,  and  afterwards  subinit- 
vd  a  report  in  which  the  whole  waterworks  situation  at  Lawton  was 
iscussed.  This  report  was  embodied  in  a  letter  of  April  13,  1903, 
rom  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  the  Department. 

The  engineers  had  found  but  little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
ravel  beds  and  the  underground  flow  of  water,  upon  which  depended 
he  successful  operation  of  the  system,  as  described  in  the  plans  and 
pecifications  submitted.  The  acting  director  recommended,  however, 
hat  this  system  and  several  other  alternative  projects  suggested  by 
he  engineers  of  the  Survey  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  these 
ngineers,  in  order  to  determine  what  in  fact  is  the  best  and  most 
racticable  means  of  obtaining  a  good  and  sufficient  water  supply  for 
le  citv. 

The  investigation  recommended  by  the  acting  director  was  author- 
ed by  the  Department  on  April  21, 1903,  and  the  engineers  since  that 
me  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  their  tests  and  examinations, 
"he  question  of  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Lawton, 
owever,  remains  at  the  present  date  unsolved. 

The  first  well  sunk  at  Lawton  by  engineers  of  the  Survey  was  put 
own  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  terminating  in  limestone,  with  little  pros- 
ect  of  finding  water  below  this  depth.  This  well  was  drilled  largely 
;>r  securing  information  relating  to  the  arrangement  of  the  stratifica- 
ions.  Several  more  were  drilled  to  relatively  shallow  depths,  the 
laterial  and   water   encountered   in   them   differing  but  little  from 

hat  had  been  found  in  former  test  holes.  Tests  were  made  with  a 
and  pump,  and  in  certain  of  the  holes  the  supply  of  water  was  found 
)  be  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  affected  by  means  of  pumping  with  a 
and  pump.  A  centrifugal  pump  was  then  ordered  from  St.  Louis. 
t  was  shipped  from  the  east  on  July  6,  1903;  but  this,  with  a  dia- 
hragm  pump  ordered  at  the  same  time,  for  some  unaccountable 
?ason,  had  not  been  received,  up  to  August  2,  1903,  when  the  above 
icts  were  reported  to  the  Department. 

In  the  meantime  the  engineers  established  a  camp  at  Dunbar  Springs, 
ear  Lawton,  and  commenced  the  work  of  developing  the  spring.  A 
ertain  amount  of  cleaning  out  was  accomplished  and  a  cofferdam 
uilt,  to  be  sunk  into  the  quicksand  as  the  excavation  progressed, 
his  work  was  abandoned  July  22,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  pumps, 
-ithout  which  it  was  impossible  to  work  in  the  quicksand.  A  later 
eport  shows  that  this  spring,  when  finally  fully  developed,  was  found 

>  have  a  maximum  flow  during  the  dry  season  of  0.15  cubic  foot  per 
scond — a  quantity  wholly  inadequate. 
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The  most  recent  report  received  from  the  engineers,  dated  Novem- 
ber 21,  1SH)3,  shows  that  none  of  the  proposed  sources  of  supply  at 
Lawton  have  proved,  upon  investigation,  to  be  sufficient;  the  least 
unsatisfactory  t>eing  (1)  certain  springs  18  miles  distant,  in  the  Wichita 
Mountains,  the  use  of  which  would  involve  large  cost  and  some  uncer- 
tainty of  a  continuous  supply,  and  (2)  the  originally  proposed  site  on 
Indian  school  lands  northeast  of  the  citv. 

The  engineers  have  submitted  plans  and  specifications  for  two  wells 
to  be  sunk  on  these  Indian  school  lands,  with  temporary  power  house 
and  toilers,  pumps,  pipe  lines,  reservoirs,  etc.,  the  cost  of  which  they 
estimate  will  be  approximately  $70,560.  They  have  stated  their 
belief  that  this  system  will  supply  the  city  of  Lawton  with  sufficient 
water  to  safeguard  the  city  against  devastation  by  fire  and  to  provide 
a  supply,  although  a  limited  one,  for  domestic  purposes  during  such 
further  period  of  time  as  may  to  needed  to  locate  a  source  of  supply 
that  will  more  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements. 

I  have  approved  these  plans  and  specifications,  and  liave  authorized 
construction  of  the  works  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  study  of  the  water  supply  for  the  cities  of  Anadarko  and  Law- 
ton  lias  been  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  the  engineers  have  made 
excellent  progress  considering  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
worked.  They  have  borne  in  mind  constantly  the  need  for  obtaining 
results  as  soon  as  possible.  Any  decision,  however,  reached  without 
the  most  careful  studv  would  have  resulted  not  onlv  in  a  waste  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  but  in  endless  trouble  and  dissatisfaction,  giving 
the  city  a  water  system  inadequate  to  supply  water  sufficient  either  in 
quantity  or  quality. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  expedite  in  every  proper  way 
the  construction  of  such  public  improvements  as  are  authorized  by  the 
acts  directing  the  purposes  for  which  the  said  town-lot  funds  may  he 
expended.  The  above  and  foregoing  extensive  statement  of  the  course 
that  has  heretofore  been  pursued  is  made  in  order  that  the  communities 
interested,  as  well  as  yourself,  may  be  advised  of  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  this  Department  to  expend  said  fund  for  their  best  interests  onlv, 
and  of  the  difficulties  that  have  confronted  it  in  its  endeavor  to  protect 
the  fund  from  the  improvident  projects  of  haste  and  impatience  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  unscrupulous  grafter  on  the  other. 

Porto  Rico. 

Commissioner  of  the  interior  for  Porto  Rico. — Section  24  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1000,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily 
to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for 
other  purposes, ",  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  coimiiiHsioiuT  of  the  interior  shall  superintend  all  works  of  a  puhlii' 
nature,  and  shall  have  charge  oi  a\\  p\i\A\c  W\\dm^  ^to\mda%  and  lands,  except  tkc*e 
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".belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  execute  such  requirements  an  may  be 
imposed  by  law  with  respect  thereto,  and  sliall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law,  and  make  such  reports  through  the  governor  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  require,  which  shall  annually  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  for  Porto  Rico  shows 
that  the  department  under  his  supervision  includes  within  its  organiza- 
tion the  office  of  the  commissioner,  bureaus  of  public  works,  health, 
telegraph,  agriculture  and  mines,  docks  and  harbors,  and  the  division 
of  lands  and  forests,  and  archives. 

On  July  1,  1903,  the  division  of  lands  and  forests  was,  because  of 
its  prospective  extension  and  the  increased  importance  of  its  functions, 
designated  and  organized  as  a  bureau. 

The  bureau  of  public  works  is  charged  with  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  insular  roads  and  the  care  of  public  buildings. 
I*i  the  character  of  its  duties  and  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of 
Employees  necessary  to  carry  on  its  work,  which  during  the  past  fiscal 
,y~«ar  involved  an  expenditure  of  $732,607,  it  easily  ranks  first  among 
tfce  several  departmental  divisions. 

Road  construction  and   repair  have   been  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

-About  20  kilometers  of  first-class  road  were  completed  during  the 

^"ear,  but  this  does  not  represent  all  of  the  road  work  done.     The  fact 

'tihat  the  trust  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  which  have  pro- 

"Vided  the  means  for  permanent  improvements,  are  rapidly  diminishing, 

»nd  the  further  fact  that  the  insular  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to 

^warrant  additional  appropriations  for  road  construction,  prompted  the 

commissioner  to  distribute  the  means  at  command  over  more  miles  of 

Toad  in  repairs,  drainage,  and  curing  of  bad  stretches,  putting  the 

roads  worked  on  in  fair  condition  for  travel.     This  plan  has  resulted 

in  carrying  relief  to  many  communities  sooner  than  could  have  been 

hoped  for  otherwise,  and  is  giving  good  satisfaction. 

The  value  of  road  extension  is  marked.  The  cost  of  transportation 
has  been  materially  reduced,  and  the  character  of  the  vehicles  used  is 
changing  from  ancient  ox  carts  to  wagons  of  modern  construction. 

The  climatic  and  physical  conditions  of  Porto  Rico  are  claimed  to 

be  naturally  healthful;  prevailing  diseases,  particularly  tuberculosis 

and  dysentery,  being  easily  traceable  to  habits  of  living  and  sleeping, 

uncleanliness  of  person  or  surroundings,  impure  or  insufficient  food. 

Those  evils  are  being  intelligently  combatted  by  the  superior  board  of 

health,  and  progress  is  being  made  in  spite  of  numerous  discouraging 

obstacles.     The  rigid  enforcement  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  food 

inspection  has  resulted  in  improvement  in  the  quality  of  all  kinds  of 

food  stuffs.     The  proper  drainage  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  is 

z-^ceiving  careful  attention.     The  island  has  been  singularly  free  from 

contagious  diseases.     No  case  of  yellow  fever  has  appeared;  no  epi- 

ic  afflicted  any  community.     Only  103  cases  of  suudhpra.  'wrcfc 
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reported;  nearly  all  were  of  a  mild  tyj>e  of  varioloid  and  none  resulted 
fatally.  Tin*  death  rate  has  l>een  materially  reduced,  and  if  the 
sii]>erior  lw>ard  of  health  could  have  the  firm  and  earnest  support  of 
the  local  officials  in  the  enforcement  of  its  rules  and  regulations,  a 
lower  rate,  normal  in  comparison  with  the  percentage  of  Northern 
States  and  Territories,  might  lx>  easily  obtained. 

The  agricultural  interests,  the  mainstay  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment, show  satisfactory  advancement  in  some  lines,  yet  so  little  ha> 
been  done  in  the  past  to  enlighten  the  fanners  and  teach  them  scien- 
titic  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  or  of  helping  them  to  reach  the 
markets,  that  they  have  much  to  learn  and  will  need  to  be  most 
patiently  encouraged  to  step  out  of  the  old  ruts. 

The  cane  lands  of  Porto  Rico,  fringing  the  seacoast  and  reaching 
into  the  valleys  lietwccn  mountain  spurs,  are  comparatively  fertile. 
The  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  provided  a  line  margin  for  profit  on 
that  staple  and  the  opportunity  is  l>eing  taken  advantage  of.  Two 
large  central  factories  have  l>een  erected  on  the  south  side — one  at 
Aguirre,  its  capacity  having  recently  doubled,  the  other  at  Guaniea. 
last  year  being  its  first  season.  Many  factories,  located  at  various 
points,  have  been  overhauled,  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  aud 
their  capacity  largely  increased. 

The  exportation  of  sugar  and  molasses  during  the  past  three  years  was: 
19OO-1901,  sugar,  137,817,470  pounds;  molasses,  2,848,314  gallons: 
1!>U  1-2,  sugar,  l83,K£M'>::Sti  pounds;  molasses,  3,080,132  gallons;  190*2-3, 
sugar,  233,07o,ooo  pounds;  molasses,  3,537,000  gallons.  The  exporta- 
tion of  sugar  during  the  fiscal  year  11)02-3  was,  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1884,  tin*  largest  ever  recorded,  and  amounted  to  215.071,523 
pounds.  The  prospect  for  the  next  year  is  encouraging,  the  question 
of  the  ability  of  the  mills  to  grind  the  cane  grown  being  already  seri- 
ously discussed.  That  the  sugar  industry  will  take  good  care  of  itself 
and  add  largely  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  island  does  not 
admit  of  doubt. 

Coffee  was  once  the  leading  item  of  export,  valuable  in  its  economic 
relation  as  an  industry  occupying  land  not  adapted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose, and,  in  season,  providing  employment  for  a  large  number  of 
laborers.  The  plantations  were  generally  wrecked  by  the  hurricane 
of  1809,  and  restoration,  for  various  reasons,  has  proceeded  slowly. 
Favorable  weather  has,  however,  permitted  the  groves  to  give  promise 
of  an  abundant  yield  this  fall,  possibly  equal  to  the  annual  average 
prior  to  1899.  But  the  planters  are  discouraged  because  of  prevailing 
low  prices.  The  crop  has  heretofore  been  quickly  shipped  to  Europe, 
where  the  berry  ranks  high,  but  the  duties  are  so  heavy  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  so  great  that  the  producer  has  little  left  as  a  return 
for  his  investment  and  labor.  The  commissioner  believes  that  the 
hope  of  relief  lies  in  a  possible  demand  from  the  States.     He  claims 
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it  the  quality  is  superior  to  the  South  American  product,  equal  in 
ength  and  flavor  to  Mocha  or  Java,  and  that  as  the  coffee  is  grown 
United  States  territory  it  should  be  preferred  at  a  fair  price. 
The  area  planted  to  tobacco  is  increasing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
fars  for  export  is  developing  rapidly;  during  the  past  year  cigars 
re  exported  aggregating  in  value  $1,753,917.  Experiments  in 
owing  tobacco  under  shade  have  proved  successful  and  very 
ofitable. 

The  planting  and  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits  received  a  decided 
petus  during  the  year,  and  the  industry  has  extended  from  the 
?inity  of  San  Juan — where  inaugurated — to  numerous  localities 
roughout  the  island.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  this 
dustr\r  as  a  source  of  public  wealth  and  individual  profit.  It  is  pre- 
cted  that  fruit  will,  within  a  very  few  years,  become  the  largest  and 
ost  valuable  item  of  export.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  10,000 
res  of  land  have  been  planted  with  fruit,  hundreds  more  are  being 
•epared,  and  thousands  of  trees  have  been  contracted  for. 
The  cultivation  of  sea-island  cotton,  a  profitable  industry  in  the 
and  during  our  civil  war,  but  subsequently  discouraged  and  killed, 
attracting  attention.  The  product  of  this  year's  planting  is,  it  is 
limed,  of  fine  quality,  and  interested  parties  are  encouraging  the 
rmers  to  plant  largely  with  assurance  of  satisfactory  profits. 
The  telegraph  system  has  been  somewhat  extended,  a  few  offices 
ded,  and  the  service  is  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  As 
experiment  in  government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  lines  the 
ogress  in  Porto  Rico  is  interesting.  The  system  has  the  confidence 
the  business  community  and  is  popular  with  all  classes  of  citizens, 
was  taken  over  from  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  in  1901  under 
e  belief  that  it  would  be  a  continuing  source  of  expense.  The  report 
ows,  however,  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1902-3  the  earnings,  includ- 
%  official  business,  exceeded  by  $13,914.16  the  total  cost  of  operating 
d  maintaining  the  system,  and  by  $1,876.45  the  amount  expended 
r  all  purposes — salaries,  new  lines,  reconstruction,  maintenance, 
iterial,  and  incidentals. 

The  bureau  of  docks  and  harbors,  organized  July  1,  1902,  promptly 
it  in  force  the  rules  and  regulations  provided  for  the  purpose.  The 
*hts  of  the  shippers,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Government,  at 
e  principal  ports  of  the  island  have  been  carefully  protected.  Such 
ght  friction  as  the  revival  of  rules  long  dormant  might  be  expected 
create  was  quickly  smoothed  over,  and  the  business  of  the  bureau 
s  gone  steadily  along.  The  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted 
$25,362.68,  of  which  amount  the  sum  of  $18,218.88  was  expended 
r  salaries,  extensive  repairs  to  the  bulkhead  at  San  Juan  and  the 
larf  at  Mayaguez,  the  construction  of  a  passenger  wharf  at  Ponce 
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Playa,  the  purchase  of  a  steam  launch  for  official  use,  and  incidentals 
leaving  a  balance  of  $7,143.80  in  the  insular  treasury. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  increase  of  commerce  at  the  port  of 
San  Juan.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  510  vessels,  steam  and  sail, 
exclusive  of  numerous  coasters,  entered  the  harbor  and  remained  an 
average  of  four  days.  The  Bay  of  San  Juan,  while  covering  a  con 
siderable  area,  is  so  largely  shallow,  the  channels  so  narrow,  and  the 
anchorage  ground  so  restricted  that  the  dredging  of  certain  points  and 
portions  can  not  !>e  longer  delayed  without  serious  inconvenience  and 
detriment  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  island.  Dredging  is  a 
matter  of  Federal  control,  and  the  Commissioner  earnestly  recommends 
that  the  attention' of  Congress  be  called  to  the  subject  to  the  end  that 
a  sufficient  appropriation  for  the  work  may  be  considered. 

The  report  states  that  the  President  having  performed  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  date  July  1, 1902,  in  ref- 
erence to  public  lands  and  buildings  in  Porto  Rico,  the  way  now  seems 
clear  for  the  inauguration  of  a  comprehensive  surve}r  of  the  island,  the 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  of  public  and  private  lands,  and  the 
settlement  of  numerous  questions  concerning  titles.  The  subject  will 
be  submitted  to  the  legislative  assembly  for  consideration. 

In  conclusion  it  is  stated  that  in  the  selection  of  employees  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  natives,  and  that  of  the  force  regularly  employed 
in  the  several  branches  of  the  department  of  the  interior,  aggregating 
fully  1.200  persons,  at  least  95  per  cent  are  native-born  citizens  of 
Porto  Kico.  The  Commissioner  pays  high  tribute  to  their  loyalty, 
integrity,  efficiency,  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Commissioner  of  education  for  Porto  Rico. — Section  25  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1900,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily 
to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for 
other  purposes/'  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  commisHioner  of  education  shall  superintend  public  instruction  through- 
out Porto  Kico,  and  all  disbursements  on  account  thereof  must  be  approved  by  him; 
and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  make^ieh 
reports  through  the  governor  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  annually  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  the  commissioner  of 
education  for  Porto  Kico,  shows  continued  and  gratifying  progress  in 
the  schools  on  the  island  in  all  substantial  particulars. 

A  summary  is  given  of  the  legislation  which  established  and  regu- 
lates the  present  school  system;  together  with  a  description  of  the 
method  of  school  supervision,  followed  by  an  outline  of  conferences 
and  teachers'  gatherings  held  during  the  year.  Noteworthy  among 
the  legislative4  enactments  is  one  providing  for  a  university  for  the 
island. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year,  October,  1902,  there  were 
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914  schools  open,  as  contrasted  with  780  the  previous  year.  Tl 
ber  increased  during  the  year,  the  maximum  being  1,014  ii 
11*03,  while  the  year  closed  with  1,005,  as  against  874  schoo 
end  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  number  of  days  eacl 
was  kept  during  the  year  was  171  out  of  a  possible  total  of 
school  year  being  thirty-six  weeks  of  five  school  days  each, 
schools  were  housed  in  717  buildings,  averaging  from  four 
schools  or  classes  in  one  building.  The  rural  schools,  howev 
each  accommodated  in  a  separate  building. 

In  October,  1902,  there  were  996  teachers,  as  compared  with 
previous  year;  in  April,  1903,  there  were  1,106  teachers,  c< 
with  933  the  previous  year,  and  in  June,  1903,  the  close  of  tt 
year,  the  number  was  1,097,  compared  with  933  the  previo 
The  teachers  were  classified  as  follows:  Forty -one  princip 
graded  teachers,  579  rural,  and  99  teachers  of  English,  the  latt 
Americans  appointed  by  the  Department  and  serving  as 
teachers  in  the  graded  schools.  Of  the  Porto  Rican  teach 
noticeable  that  there  are  two  men  to  one  woman,  while  the  pr< 
is  reversed  among  the  Americans. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1899  was  953,243,  and  the  ei 
population  for  1903  is  about  1,000,000,  with  an  estimated  scho 
lation  of  377,200.  The  enrollment  for  1903  was  in  all  70,216,  < 
cent  of  the  estimated  school  population  and  7  per  cent  of  the  e 
total  population.  The  percentage  of  colored  pupils  on  the  tote 
aient  is  28. 

Besides  the  common  schools  there  were  10  kindergarten  scl 

ftight  school  classes,  6  industrial  classes,  23  high  school  class* 

Practice  school  classes  and  4  normal  school  classes  during  ti 

^  ith  134  teachers,  making  a  total  of  1,354  teachers  in  all  schoo 

^>tal  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  special  schools  wt 

-*^Vie  average  enrollment  per  school  in  the  common  schools  wt 

**k*e  average  daily  attendance  being  35.51,  and  the  average  nv 

^^ys  each  school  kept  in  each  school  month  was  18.98  out  of  a 

***^*tal  of  twenty  days. 

Of  the  75,572  pupils  enrolled,  32,827  were  white  males  an 

hite  females,  12,399  were  colored  males  and  8,639  colored 

he  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  each  month  in  the 

^^^chools  was  44,657,  and  in  all  schools,  including  the  special 

^^?he  average  daily  attendance  in  the  common  schools  was  34, 

^*\  all  schools  36,308.     The  percentage  of  attendance  of  the 

^pupils  in  the  common  schools  was  84,  as  compared  with  79.7 

^^ioua  year. 

The  insular  appropriation  for  all  schools  was  $547,767.14,  < 

>,105.67  was  spent.    Of  this  sum  $25,711.11  was  for  admin 

expenses;  $452,867.44  was  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  ar 
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intendrnts.  There  was  an  additional  expenditure  of  $t>.7tiu.4$  fur 
salaries  of  teachers  in  industrial  schools;  for  text-hooks  and  school 
supplies  JjCWM>&>.-s7  was  expended.  A  special  appropriation  of 
$1*5,577.54  was  made  for  industrial  schools,  making  the  expenditure  for 
schools  $501,(>S3.21  from  insular  funds. 

The  municipalities  throughout  the  island  also  expended  for  local 
purposes  $14!M)l(>.9t>,  which,  with  an  appropriation  of  $14,  sM:  for 
Porto  Kican  pupils  in  the  United  States  and  $1,037.62  for  trained 
nurses,  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  school  system  $727,502.43  for  the 
year. 

The  insular  government  also  expended  $90,312.21  for  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings.  This  amount  did  not  come  from  the  insular 
fund,  hut  from  trust  funds  refunded  bv  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  from  Porto  Kican  customs  collected  before  free  trade  Wtween 
the  island  and  the  United  States  was  established  by  Congress. 

The  commissioner,  in  referring  to  the  school  accommodations  pro- 
vided, states: 

There  were  under  construction  at  the  close  of  the  school  vear  four  4-room  brick 
buildings;  one  0-room  brick  building;  and  an  industrial  school,  which  will  l*  a 
16-room  brick  building,  known  as  the  Roosevelt  Industrial  School,  a  1 -story  building 
in  Sj»anish  Renaissance  style,  three  sides  of  which  are  built  around  an  open  square  or 
patio,  with  a  corridor  running  the  entire  length  of  the  three  sides  on  the  interior  ut 
the  building,  and  the  whole  structure  so  constructed  that  a  second  storvmavbe 
added  later.  The  corner  stone  of  this  building,  which,  next  to  the  Insular  Normal 
School,  represents  the  largest  single  expenditure  that  has  yet  l>een  made  upon  school 
buildings  on  tin'  island,  was  laid  by  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit 
to  Porto  Rico  during  last  winter.  There  are  also  projected  eight  additional  frame 
rural  schools,  for  which  the  department  is  at  present  trying  to  secure  suitable  laud 
with  good  title,  and  brick  and  stone  buildings  for  schools  as  follows:  One  2-ruoin, 

three  4-room,  four  *>-room,  one  10-rooin,  and  one  12-room. 

******* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Spain  built  no  schools,  and  that  when  the  American 
Government  assumed  charge  there  was  but  viie  huildiny  on  the  island  owned  ami 
used  by  the  public  authorities  for  school  purj)Oses.  All  the  other  buildings  wen1 
rented,  ami  the  present  method,  by  which  over  600  buildings  are  rented,  is  uneconom- 
ical as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools.  Often  it  i* 
imjK)ssible  to  lind  buildings  properly  located  for  school  purposes,  and  still  harder  tn 
find  buildings  with  rooms  large  enough  for  class  work  and  in  condition  to  besaf<*. 
Where  such  buildings  are  found  it  is  often  at  very  exorbitant  rents  that  they  can  1* 
secured  by  the  local  school  authorities,  and  certainly  in  the  larger  towns  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  borrow  the  money  by  issuing  school  bonds  and  paying  for  the  building 
in  a  series  of  years  than  to  continue  the  present  policy. 

The  insular  government  has  since  January  1,  1901,  wThen  this  work  was  begun, 
completed  and  turned  over  to  the  local  school  authorities  in  all  forty-one  school 
buildings.  Seven  more  will  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  next  school 
year, on  October  l,and  three  more  within  one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  thus  making  lifty-one  buildings  with  the  title  vested  in  the  people  of  Forto 
Rico. 

As  u  part  of  the  general  plan  for  instituting  American  culture  and 
American  educational  ideas  into  Porto  Rico  the  legislature  two  years 
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made  appropriations  for  maintaining  45  students  in  schools  in  the 
United  States,  the  beneficiaries  being  required  to  sign  agreements  to 
return  to  Porto  Rico  at  the  expiration  of  their  scholarships.     It  is 
stated  that,  in  furtherance  of  this  policy,  20  of  these  students — 10  boys 
and  10  girls — are  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $250  each  per  year  and 
sent  to  the  States  for  four  years.     Nearly  all  of  them  are  at 
ixskegee   Normal    and    Industrial    Institute,   Tuskegee,   Ala.     The 
^remaining  students — 25  in  number,  all  young  men — are  allowed  $400 
oach  per  year  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  are  in  attendance  at  vari- 
ous schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  Northern  States,  8  being  in 
Pennsylvania,  4  in  New  Jersey,  3  in  New  York,  3  in  Massachusetts,  2 
in  Connecticut,  and  1  each  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Maryland. 

Appended  to  the  report  are  the  annual  statements  of  the  chiefs  of 
division  of  disbursements,  school  supervision  and  statistics,  and  school 
«x>nstruction.  Details  are  given  covering  all  the  expenditures  and 
income  of  the  entire  school  system,  including  the  usual  school  statis- 
tics, together  with  those  relating  to  the  construction  of  schoolhouses. 
The  reports  of  the  school  superintendents  comprehensively  present 
the  conditions  of  the  people  and  schools  in  each  district,  and  show 
that  the  school  accommodations  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  school 
population,  and  that  often  the  actual  requests  of  parents  and  children 
for  opportunities  to  attend  school  have  to  be  refused.  Many  instances 
of  sacrifice  on  the  part  both  of  pupils  and  teachers  are  cited,  while 
Pathetic  instances  of  perseverance  under  abject  proverty,  amounting 
almost  to  starvation,  to  secure  an  education  are  reported. 

inspectors  of  coal  mines  in  the  territories. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1104),  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint,  at  an  annual  compensation  of 
^2,000  each,  a  mine  inspector  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  wherein  were  located  coal  mines  the  aggre- 
gate annual  output  of  which  would  be  in  excess  of  1,000  tons  per 
annum.  Appropriation  is  now  made  annually  by  Congress  for  two 
ssuch  inspectors,  one  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  other  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico. 

Indian  Territory. — William  Cameron,  the  mine  inspector,  reports 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production  of  coal 
in  the  Territory  during  the  year. 

Careful  and  thorough  inspections  have  been  made  of  each  coal  mine 
operated  in  the  Territory,  and,  owing  to  accidents,  fires,  and  other 
causes,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  visits  to  the  same  open- 
ings in  many  instances.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  machinery  and  appliances  necessary  for  proper 
ventilation  and  maintaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  law,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  appliances  required  have 
l>een  promptly  supplied  by  the  operators.     A  number  of  accident*;, 
however,  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  from  gas  explosions, 
there  having  been  53  accidents  of  this  kind,  13  of  which  were  fatal. 
Of  these  gas  explosions,  two  were  of  considerable  magnitude,  one  at 
Carbon,  Ind.  T.,  on  April  13,  1903,  by  which  6  men  were  killed  and 
2  injured,  and  one  at  Buck,  Ind.  T.,  on  April  16,  1903,  by  which  3    I  "^ 
men  were  killed  and  3  injured.     Both  these  accidents,  the  inspector   \^ 
states,  were  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  fire  boss  and  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  coal  company.     In  one  instance  the  fire  boss 
went  with  a  naked  lighted  lamp  into  a  place  where  gas  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  to  exist,  and  in  the  other  case  the  man  forceA 
the  gas  out  on  the  entry  where  he  knew  that  a  driver  was  passing 
with  a  naked  lighted  lamp,  thus  causing  the  second  explosion.     Mo^fc 
of  the  other  accidents  due  to  gas  explosions  were  caused  by  inexperi  — 
enced  foreigners  crossing  over  dead  lines  or  disregarding  instruction^ 
given  them. 

Careful  and  thorough  inspection  has  been  made  of  the  machine 
in  use  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  Territory,  and  from  time  to  time  su 
gestions  in  regard  thereto  have  been  made,  which  have  generally  bee  — ai 
adopted  by  the  operators.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  escape=^ 
ments,  or  proper  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  as  required  by  laws 

and  where  it  was  found  that  such  escapements  had  not  been  providt d 

a  demand  for  prompt  action  was  made  upon  the  company.  In  mo^ 
instances  this  demand  was  complied  with,  but  in  two  instances  tfcrne 
inspector  found  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  ~*o 
the  failure  of  operators  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Under  Department  instructions   of  July  10,  1902,  the   inspecfc-«r 
reported  on  October  24, 1902,  that  the  McAlester  Coal  Company,  oper- 
ating shaft  No.  7,  near  Hartshorne,  Ind.  T.,  had  failed  to  provide  »/? 
additional  shaft  or  slope,  or  any  additional  means  of  ingress  and  egress,     j 
as  required  hy  section  5  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891. 

A  report  was  thereupon   requested  from  the  inspector  as  to  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  said  company  to  provide  the  additional 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  required  by  said  section;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 10, 1902,  the  inspector  recommended  that  said  company  be  granted 
fifteen  months  from  the  time  of  resuming  operations  in  shaft  No.  7 
in  which  to  provide  the  improvements  indicated.     On  December  6, 
1902,  a   notice  was  addressed   to  said  company,  through  the  mine 
inspector,  requiring  it,  within  fifteen  months  from  the  time  operations 
were  resumed  on  shaft  No.  7,  to  provide  such  proper  and  adequate 
additional  means  of  ingress  and  egress  in  connection  with  the  shaft  in 
question  as  should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  fully  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  statute.     It  was  also  suggested  that  in 
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order  to  minimize  the  danger  to  persons  employed  in  said  shaft  pend- 
ing the  improvements  directed,  a  fire  engine  or  pump,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hose  directed  to  various  points  of  the  top  works  of  the 
shaft,  be  provided,  and  that  a  competent  man  be  kept  on  guard  at  all 
times  to  extinguish  any  fire  that  might  arise;  all  work  to  be  done  under 
the  supervision  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mine  inspector.  Service 
of  this  notice  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
McAlester  Coal  Company  December  13, 1902. 

On  October  24, 1902,  the  mine  inspector  reported  that  the  McAlester 

Coal  Mining  Company  had  failed  to  supply  any  additional  means  of 

ingress  and  egress  in  connection  with  their  shaft  No.  6,  at  Buck,  Ind.  T. , 

a^  required  by  section  5  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891.     The  inspector 

*v»i$  requested  to  report  as  to  the  time  it  would  take  said  company  to 

provide  the  additional  means  of  ingress  and  egress  called  for  by  said 

a,<r.t;  and  on  November  10,  1902,  the  inspector  reported  that  in  his 

j  uidgment  ten  months  would  be  sufficient  time  for  the  company  to  pro- 

^'Ide  the  improvements  in  question.     On  December  6,  1902,  a  notice 

similar  to  that  above  described  was  directed  to  the  McAlester  Coal 

Alining  Company,  requiring  it  within  ten  months  from  the  date  of 

i-^ceipt  of  the  same  to  provide  proper  and  adequate  means  of  ingress 

a,nd  egress  in  connection  with  shaft  No.  6,  and  also  suggesting  that 

pending  the  improvements  called  for  a  fire  engine  or  pump  and  a  com- 

X>etent  guard  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  be  provided.     Service  of  this  notice 

"was  duly  acknowledged  December  13,  1902,  by  the  superintendent  of 

the  McAlester  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Machinery  and  appliances  for  providing  adequate  ventilation  are  in 
use  in  all  the  coal  mines  of  Indian  Territory.     There  has  been  at  times, 
however,  a  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  persons  in  charge  of  under- 
ground work  to  conduct  the  air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  the  working 
feces,  and  in  some  instances  this  lack  of  care  was  reported  by  the 
miners  in  the  shaft.     Prompt  steps  were  taken  in  every  case  to  remedy 
H*e  defect  and  insure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  at  the  working  faces. 
*  here  are  but  few  mines  in  the  Territory  where  furnaces  are  used 
*Of  ventilation,  nearly  all  of  the  mines  being  supplied  by  fans  of  ade- 
^v^ate  size  and  capacity;  but  wherever  such  furnaces  are  in  use  other 
***^ans  of  escape  for  the  men  are  provided. 

All  the  shafts  in  the  Territory   have  been  provided  with   metal 
%st*eaking  tubes;  but  in  some  of  the  slopes  which  have  been  driven  long 
distances  the  use  of  a  speaking  tube  has  been  found  entirely  impracti- 
cable, and  in  many  cases  a  telephone  has  been  installed,  by  which  con- 
versation can  be  had  without  difficultv. 

Safety  cushions  and  covers  for  cages  of  approved  pattern  are  pro- 
vided and  have  been  regularly  inspected.  No  accident  has  occurred 
due  to  any  fault  of  these  appliances. 
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Occasional  instances  have  l>cen  found  where  children  under  the  age 
of  12  have  l>een  employed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  operators, 
and  in  every  such  case  the  children  have  been  sent  home. 

The  engineers  and  others  in  charge  of  engines  and  machinery  in  the 
Territory  are  of  the  highest  type.  They  are  experienced,  temperate, 
and  efficient,  and  there  has  l>een  no  accident  due  to  negligence  on  their 
part  during  the  year. 

Free  access  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  has  been  at  all  tiroes 
afforded  by  the  mine  operators.  Copies  of  the  act  of  July  1, 1902  (ft 
Stat.  L.,  tfttl),  amending  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,  were  sent  to  all  the  mine  owners, 
operators,  and  superintendents  in  the  Indian  Territory,  accompanied 
in  each  case  by  a  letter  requesting  their  compliance  with  the  law.  As 
a  result  of  this,  shot  tirers  are  now  employed  in  all  mines  in  which 
more  than  20  miners  are  employed.  The  increased  amount  of  venti- 
lation required  by  the  amendment  has  also  been  furnished  in  every 
instance. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  during  the  year  was  16(>,  of  which  33 
were  fatal.  This  was  a  reduction  of  33  from  the  number  during  the 
preceding  year  -27  fatal  and  H  nonfatal. 

The  total  number  of  men  and  l>oys  employed  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory for  the  current  year  was  as  follows: 

Avera^t*  iiuiiiImt  of  men  ami  1m»vs  over  1  ft  underground 4,Kfl 

Average  immher  of  boys  under  1  (J  underground 1^ 

Average  iuiihImt  of  men  and  hoys  over  l(i  above  ground l.OMi 

Average  iiuiiiIht  of  boys  under  16  above  ground ® 

Total 6.0i»l 

During  the  preceding  year  there  were  6,234  men  and  boys  employed, 
thus  showing  a  decrease  of  143  for  the  current  3rear.  As  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  coke  in  the  Territory  has  been  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing the  year,  it  would  seem  that  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  men 
and  boys  employed  calls  for  some  explanation,  and  this  may  be  found 
in  the  following  statement:  In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  quality  of  the  skilled  labor  employed  during  the  current  year  ha> 
been  better  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  this  may  be  due  to 
some  extent  to  the  fact  that  the  unskilled  labor  which  had  been  imported 
into  the  Territory  had  by  experience  bccojne  more  efficient .in  working 
the  mines  of  the  district,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  thev  can  ltf 
properly  wrorked  only  by  miners  of  experience.  A  second  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  railroad  companies  have  not  fur- 
nished cars  in  sufficient  quantities  to  transport  all  the  coal  that  might 
have  been  mined,  yet  the  conditions  in  this  respect  have  doubtless 
been  improved  over  those  for  the  previous  year.  A  third,  and  perhaps 
the  leading,  cause  for  the  increased  production  per  man  is  doubtless 
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und  in  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  coal  has  not  only  been  greater, 
it  of  a  steadier  character,  during  the  whole  year. 
The  production  of  coal  for  the  year  was  3,243,692  tons,  while  the 
itput  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  was  2,741,797  tons,  showing 
i  increase  of  more  than  500, 000  tons.  The  number  of  mine  openings 
r  the  preceding  year  was  130;  the  number  of  openings  for  the  cur- 
nt  year  was  120,  showing  a  decrease  of  10.  While  there  have  been 
mc  11  new  openings  made  during  the  year,  a  number  of  smaller 
>pes  and  openings  producing  but  little  coal  have  been  abandoned, 
^ere  have  been  one  or  two  instances,  however,  where  the  abandon- 
ed of  larger  producing  mines  has  been  necessary  on  account  of 
«  distance  to  which  the  coal  would  have  to  be  hauled  to  the  shaft 
>enings.  N 

The  output  of  coke  for  the  year  just  past  was  52,625  tons;  that  of 

e  previous  year  was  49,279,  showing  an  increase  of  3,346  tons. 

The  average  selling  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  was  $1.70  per  ton. 

he  total  estimated  value  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  Territory  during 

*e  year  is  $5,371,146;  the  value  for  the  preceding  year  was  $4,141,368, 

mis  showing  an  increase  in  value  of  $1,229,778. 

The  average  selling  price  of  coke  during  the  year  was  $4.15  per  ton, 
nd  the  estimated  value  of  the  output  for  the  year  was  $218,498. 

The  threatened  competition  o"f  Texas  oil  has  not  proved  a  factor  in 
w  demand  for  coal  during  the  past  year,  the  demand  having  con- 
mied  good  during  the  whole  period. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  various  acci- 
ents  and  the  causes  thereof.  There  are  also  printed  with  the  report 
'pies  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
iners  in  the  Territories,  and  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  amendatory 
i«*reof,  together  with  decisions  of  the  Department  construing  the 
id  acts. 
It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Curtis  Act 

June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  making  certain  laws  in  force  in 
e  State  of  Arkansas  contained  in  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Statutes 

Arkansas  applicable  to  the  Indian  Territory,  there  was  no  law  in 
fkansas  providing  for  the  protection  of  miners  or  regulating  the 
iployment  of  minors  in  the  mines  of  that  State.  Since  that  time, 
^wever,  b}-  act  of  April  4,  1893  (sec.  5051,  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of 
rkansas,  Sandels  and  Hill,  1894),  it  is  provided  that — 

No  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  female  of  any  age,  shall  be  permitted 
enter  any  mine  to  work  therein;  nor  shall  any  boy  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
iless  he  can  read  and  write,  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  mine;  and  no  owner,  agent, 
r  operator  of  any  mine  operated  by  a  shaft  or  slope  shall  place  in  charge  on  any 
ngine,  whereby  men  are  lowered  into  or  hoisted  out  of  the  mines,  any  but  an  expe- 
ienced,  competent,  and  sober  person  not  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  no  person 
3haII  be  permitted  to  ride  ui>on  a  loaded  cage  or  wagon  used  for  hoisting  purposes  in 
mX  shsSt  or  slope  except  persons  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  in  no  case  shall 
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more  than  eight  persons  ride  in  any  cage  or  car  at  any  one  time;  nor  shall  any  coal 
be  hoisted  out  of  any  mine  while  any  person  or  persons  are  descending  into  each 
mine,  and  in  no  case  shall  more  than  one  of  the  same  family  ascend  or  descend  on  a 
cage,  and  not  more  than  eight  persons  ascend  oat  of  or  descend  into  any  mine  on  one 
cage  at  one  time,  nor  shall  they  be  lowered  or  hoisted  more  rapidly  than  five  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  minute. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  section  of  the  Arkansas 
law  above  cited  be  extended  over  and  made  applicable  to  the  Indian 
Territory. 

New  Mexico. — Jo  E.  Sheridan,  the  mine  inspector,  reports  that  the 
requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  of  miners  have  been  strictly  enforced,  and  that  the  principal 
operators  have  rendered  prompt  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law.  In  one  instance,  however,  the,  inspector  found  it 
necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  an$  secure  an  injunction 
restraining  the  operation  of  one  of  the  smaller  mines  until  it  was  put 
in  safe  condition. 

The  coal-mining  industry  in  New  Mexico  has  been  very  prosperous  ! 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  very  bright. 
New  coal  fields  have  been  opened,  and  many  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  purchased  from  the  Government,  and  all  these  lands  will  soon  be 
developed  into  producing  coal  mines.  Many  large  and  substantial 
plants  have  been  built  and  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  and  many 
improvements  made  in  the  shape  of  school  houses,  dwellings,  and 
other  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  miners.  Two  mines 
were  abandoned  during  the  year,  three  new  mines  were  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  several  new  prospect  shafts  were  opened,  which  merely  need 
development  in  order  to  become  producing  mines. 

In  connection  with  the  coal-mining  industry,  one  railroad  168  miles 
in  length,  built  especially  for  transportation  of  coal  from  the  Dawson 
field,  was  completed  and  put  in  operation;  and  another  road,  the  Santo 
Fe  Central,  is  now  being  built  and  will  open  another  large  producing 
field. 

Coal  has  again  been  used  for  fuel  in  nearly  all  the  places  in  Texas, 
Mexico,  and  New  Mexico,  where  the  oil  of  the  Beaumont  fields  had 
replaced  it  a  year  ago,  and  there  is  consequently  an  increased  demand 
for  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the  Territory. 

The  production  of  coal  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
was  1,359,530  tons,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $1,795,208.  This  is  an 
increase  of  227,192  tons,  or  19.99  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  believed  that  the  next  fiscal  year  will  show  a  still  greater  rate  of 
increase  in  production,  as  a  large  number  of  men  have  been  employed 
during  the  year  in  the  development  of  new  mines  which  will  eventu- 
ally become  very  productive. 

The  production  of  coke  amounted  to  26,353  tons,  valued  at  $74,919 
at  the  ovens. 
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Lack  of  proper  transportation  facilities  during  the  first  six  months 
f  the  year  greatly  retarded  the  production  of  coal  and  coke  in  the 
erritory,  the  scarcity  of  cars  being  so  great  that  some  of  the  mining 
nd  smelting  companies  found  it  necessary  to  employ  men  to  gather 
mpty  cars  from  stations  along  the  railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nines.  * 

There  have  .been  comparatively  few  labor  troubles  at  the  mines,  and 
hose  that  have  occurred  have  been  amicably  settled,  and  every  mine 
n  the  Territory  is  now  operating  with  nearly  a  full  force  of  miners. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  miners  throughout  the  coal  fields  of  the  West, 
nd  the  shortage  in  New  Mexico  is  no  greater  in  proportion  than 
Isewhere. 

There  were  2,232  men  and  109  boys  employed  at  the  mines  during 
he  past  year,  as  against  1,611  men  and  72  boys  employed  during  the 
receding  year. 

Seventeen  fatal  accidents  occurred,  an  average  of  one  life  lost  for 
very  79,792.35  tons  of  coal  mined. 

The  inspector  again  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  adopting, 
icasures  to  eliminate  the  probability  of  coal-dust  explosions,  which 
re  now  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  all  of  the  Central,  Southern, 
ad  Western  coal-producing  States,  as  well  as  in  the  mines  of  the  Ter- 
tory.  He  suggests  that  this  danger  is  so  general,  and  the  loss  of 
f e  from  this  cause  has  been  so  great,  that  the  adoption  of  effective 
leasures  to  counteract  the  danger  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
ederal  Government.  He  recommends  that  a  commission  of  experts 
l  the  manufacture  of  explosives  be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
xperimenting  with  a  view  to  producing  a  flameless  explosive  for  use 
n  coal  mines — some  explosive  which  would  prove  safe  and  convenient 
n  use,  and  which  could  be  manufactured  at  reasonable  cost.  With 
he  same  end  in  view  he  recommends  that  restrictions  be  placed  upon 
niners  in  regard  to  "shooting off  the  solid,"  or  shooting  coal  without 
my  preparatory  coal  cutting  or  undermining,  whereby  the  force  of 
he  explosion  is  projected  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of  the  drill 
lole,  thus  frequenthr  producing  a  blown  out  shot,  to  which  cause  a 
najority  of  the  dust  explosions  can  be  attributed. 

Close  and  constant  supervision  of  all  the  coal  mines  in  operation  in  the 
erritory  has  been  maintained  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 
larch  3, 1891,  were  observed.  The  air  entering  and  traveling  through 
he  mines  has  been  carefully  measured  and  followed  to  the  several  work- 
ig  faces  to  see  that  it  was  properly  distributed  and  traveling  with 
ufEcient  velocity  and  volume.  Old  gobs,  which  might  give  vent  to 
oxious  gases,  have  been  carefully  examined,  and,  where  necessary, 
toppings  built  to  cut  off  connection  with  the  portions  of  the  mine  in 
L*tive  operation. 

Especial  efforts  were  made  to  obviate  the  danger  from  explosions 
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due  to  coal  dust,  and  specific  instructions  on  the  subject  were  issued 
to  all  mine  officials.  Safety  lamps  in  use  at  gaseous  mines  were  care- 
fully examined,  and  all  machinery,  cars,  cables,  etc.,  regularly  inspected. 

The  inspector  again  directs  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having 
made  a  geological  survey  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  or  identi 
fying  more  accurately  the  coal-bearing  areas,  and  states  that  such 
survey  would  also  be  of  great  utility  to  the  operators  in  •metalliferous 
mining. 

The  inspector  recommends  that  section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891,  which  provides  that  a  metal  speaking  tube  shall  be  provided  in 
all  shafts  or  slopes,  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  .the  operators  at  their 
option  to  provide  telephonic  communication  instead.  In  this  way,  he 
states,  the  real  purpose  of  the  section  will  be  carried  out  with  more 
certainty  than  at  present. 

The  inspector  also  renews  his  recommendation  that  the  law  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  miner  as  well  as  the  operator  responsible 
for  dereliction  of  duty  whereby  his  own  safety  or  that  of  fellow- 
workmen  may  be  imperiled. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RESERVATIONS. 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  set  aside  by  act  of  March  1,  1872 
(17  Stat.  L.,  32),  is  located  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
and  has  an  area  of  2,142,720  acres.  The  average  altitude  is  about 
8,000  feet. 

Maj.  John  Pitcher,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  acting  superintendent, 
reports  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  completed  the 
extension  of  its  road,  and  its  terminus  is  now  at  Gardiner,  only  5  miles 
distant  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  The  completion  of  this  road 
and  the  building  of  a  handsome  depot  has  greatly  added  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  tourists  entering  the  park. 

Until  the  present  season  there  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  to  tour- 
ists entering  the  park  from  the  north  when  they  had  crossed  the 
boundary  line,  or  actually  entered  the  park,  but  now  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  depot  they  pass  through  a  stone  archway,  or  gate,  which  indi- 
cates to  them  at  once  that  they  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  park. 
The  corner  stone  of  this  arch  was  laid  April  24, 1903,  by  the  President, 
who  was  visiting  the  park. 

In  connection  with  this  gateway  a  wire  fence  has  been  constructed, 
which  extends  about  4  miles  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park. 
This  fence  protects  the  park  from  stock  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardiner 
and  Cinnabar,  thereby  preserving  for  the  antelope,  deer,  and  elk  the 
grass  they  need  in  the  winter. 

The  roads  and  cement  sidewalks  about  the  springs  ha\e  been  com- 
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eted,  and  grass  and  clover  grown  on  that  portion  of  the  plateau, 
tiich  gives  hopes  of  a  handsome  lawn.  The  house  and  barn  of  F.  J. 
aynes,  which  stood  near  the  center  of  the  plateau,  has  been  removed 

the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  the  result  is  a  great  improvement  in 
e  appearance  of  the  plateau. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  have  constructed  a  small  frame 
d  log  building  at  the  west  thumb  of  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of 
eing  the  eggs  of  the  black-spotted  trout.     Mr.  Booth,  superintendent 

the  United  States  hatchery  at  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  succeeded  in  col- 
cting  and  hatching  several  million  of  these  eggs,  which  were  sent  to 
s  station  to  be  distributed  to  various  points  throughout  the  United 
ates  and  some  places  in  Europe.  In  exchange  for  these  Mr.  Booth 
•ought  from  his  station  35,000  brook  trout,  which  were  planted  in 
ower  Creek  and  in  Upper  Gardiner  River,  and  10,000  Loch  Leven 
out,  which  were  planted  in  Nez  Perce  Creek. 

A  handsome  frame  building  has  been  completed  by  the  Weather 
ureau  and  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  is  engaged  in  establishing 
is  station. 

During  the  year  50  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  park 
<  as  surveyed  by  Edward  F.  Stahle  under  contract.  This  survey  was 
ommenced  at  a  monument  established  by  Captain  Bromwell,  which 
ras  reported  to  have  been  established  at  a  point  10  miles  east  of  the 
asternmost  point  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake;  but  it  was  found  that  this 
nonument  was  about  4£  miles  south  of  that  point,  and  in  consequence 
he  survey  of  50  miles  of  the  boundary  line  northward  from  this  point 
>nly  reached  to  a  point  about  east  of  the  head  of  Amphitheater  Creek 
•nd  nearly  4£  miles  south  of  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  park.  In 
ddition  to  this  fact,  it  was  found  that  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park, 
a  fixed  by  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor  Gallaher,  was  about  1 
(rile  west  of  its  proper  location.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
urvey  about  1  mile  of  the  northern  boundar}^  of  the  park  in  order  to 
ccurately  fix  the  location  of  the  monument  at  the  northeastern  corner. 

The  examiner  of  surveys  of  the  General  Land  Office,  J.  Scott  Har- 
Uon,  was  assigned  to  the  work  of  making  this  additional  survey. 
his  was  fully  completed  in  October  of  1903  and  finishes  the  survey 
f  the  entire  boundary  of  the  park.  As  a  result  of  these  several  surveys 
new  and  more  accurate  map  of  the  park  boundaries  will  be  prepared 
uring  the  ensuing  y ear.  In  addition  to  being  surveyed,  the  superin- 
tendent urges  that  provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  marking  the 
boundary  line,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  cross  the 
ine  without  knowing  he  is  within  the  reservation;  this,  he  states,  can 
^accomplished  by  setting  up  additional  monuments  and  by  cutting  a 
*'ide  swath  along  the  boundary  line  where  there  is  timber.  I  concur 
n  his  recommendation. 

The  past  wip.ter  proved  to  be  a  favorable  one  for  the  various  kinds 
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of  game  that  live  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  park,  and  the  per- 
centage of  loss  through  starvation  and  the  effect  of  the  weather  was 
small.  The  grazing  of  sheep  on  the  timber  reserve  and  its  destructive 
effect  increases  the  danger  of  starvation  daring  the  winter  of  the  large 
game. 

About  900  antelope  have  already  been  seen  this  fall  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Everts  and  near  the  town  of  Gardiner,  and  in  the  park 
there  are  about  1,000. 

The  mountain  sheep  have  begun  to  come  back  to  their  winter  range 
on  Mount  Everts.  A  number  have  alreadv  been  seen.  Thev  have 
increased  considerably  in  numbers  during  the  past  year,  and  there  are 
now  over  100  in  the  park. 

The  bear  seem  to  be  about  as  numerous  as  last  year  and  can  always 
be  seen  about  the  various  hotels,  and  continue  to  be  a  source  of  great 
amusement  and  interest  to  the  tourists.  They  have  harmed  no  one 
during  the  past  season. 

The  deer  seem  to  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  game  in 
the  park.  They  are  more  fearless  than  any  other  species,  and  during 
the  past  winter  from  50'to  75  could  be  seen  any  day  grazing  on  the 
parade  ground  of  Fort  Yellowstone. 

The  new  buffalo  herd  is  doing  exceedingly  well.  It  consists  of  27 
buffaloes — 20  old  ones  and  7  calves.  Two  of  these  calves  were  cap- 
tured from  the  wild  herd  of  the  park.  The  addition  of  these  calves 
from  the  wild  herd  gives  three  distinct  strains  of  blood  in  the  new 
herd,  as  some  of  the  buffaloes  were  from  the  Goodnight  herd,  Texas, 
and  others  from  the  Allard  herd  of  Montana.  Including  the  herd  of 
22  wild  buffaloes,  there  are  now  49  buffaloes  or  bison  in  the  park. 

The  advisability  has  been  discussed  very  fully  in  prior  reports  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  so  as  to 
include  portions  of  the  forest  reservations  on  the  east  and  south  of  the 
park  as  the  best  moans  of  affording  protection  to  the  large  game 
therein,  particularly  during  the  winter  season.  The  importance  of 
this  subject  is  such  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  again  direct  attention  to 
the  matter  and  to  urge  the  early  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  neces- 
sary legislation.  The  steps  heretofore  taken  looking  to  legislative 
action  in  the  matter  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  years  1898, 1899, 1900, 1901,  and  1902,  wherein, 
among  other  things,  it  is  stated: 

Under  date  of  February  1,  1898,  there  was  transmitted  to  Congress  a  report  made 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1898,  by  Col.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Third  U.  S.  Cavalry,  then 
acting  superintendent  of  the  park,  recommending  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
park,  and  submitting  a  draft  of  a  bill  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  same  into  effect. 

The  boundaries  as  suggested  in  said  bill,  which  are  indicated  on  a  map  accompany- 
ing the  same,  would  extend  the  limits  of  the  park  so  as  to  embrace  the  Yellowstone 
Timberland  Reserve,  which  lies  on  the  east  and  south  boundaries  of  the  park,  and 
comprises  about  1,914  square  miles;  all  that  portion  of  the  Teton  Forest  Reserve  lying 
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ea^t  of  the  summit  of  the  Teton  Range  and  comprising  about  1,050  square  miles,  and 
a«l joining  the  Yellowstone  Timberland  Reserve  on  the  south,  together  with  an  unre- 
served area  of  about  30  square  miles  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park,  in  Idaho, 
and  an  unreserved  area  of  about  2(30  square  miles  at  the  northwest  corner,  in  Montana. 
In  the  forest  reserves  are  fine  bodies  of  timber  which  it  is  important  should  t>e 
preserved  from  fires  because  of  its  value  as  timber,  as  well  as  the  protection  to  water- 
sheds and  against  fires  running  into  the  park. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  winter  months  the  large  game  from  the  National 

Park  herd  roam  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  included 

within  the  park,  and  they  should  have  all  protection  possible  from  destruction  by 

marauders,  wrho  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  game  as  it  roams  out  of  the  park 

limits.     The  State  game  laws  are  applicable  to  the  forest  reserves,  and  for  this  reason 

it  is  impracticable  to  prevent  the  killing  of  game  in  the  reserves  in  the  same  manner 

and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  prohibited  in  the  park.     The  superior  discipline  of 

regular  troops  makes  a  more  effective  patrol  than  the  civil  forest  officers,  and  cavalry 

can  cover  a  greater  extent  of  territory  with  more  expedition  and  is  better  able  to 

cope  with  trespassers  than  are  forest  rangers. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  protecting  this  country,  which  has  an  international 
reputation  on  account  of  its  scenic  beauties,  and  to  throw  additional  safeguards  about 
the  big  game  whose  natural  home  is  the  National  Park,  and  to  protect  more  effectu- 
ally the  timber  embraced  in  the  forest  reserves  adjoining  the  park,  I  think  it  a  wise 
policy  that  the  additional  areas  herein  described  be  embraced  in  and  placed  under 
the  laws  and  management  relating  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

On  March  18,  1902,  I  transmitted  to  Congress  (H.  Doc.  500,  57th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  papers  tending  to  show  that  the  large  game — moose, 
eIk,  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  etc. — which  have  their  summer 
r^nge  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  drift  out  of  that  reservation 
***  the  fall,  seeking  a  winter  range  for  food,  into  the  forest  reservations 
at*utting  the  park  on  the  south  and  east,  and  that  while  in  that  coun- 
**,y  the  animals  are  ruthlessly  killed  in  large  numbers  by  pot  hunters 
^**\d  others  for  their  heads,  teeth,  pelts,  and  meat;  and  transmitted  a 
*^rm  of  bill  providing  for  the  extension  of  the- limits  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park   so  as  to   include  the  above-mentioned    forest 
^*^servations. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Transportation  Company,  bringing 

■^*l   tourists  from  the   northern  entrance  of    the   park,  has  further 

^^lcreased  its  plant  as  to  coaches  and  horses,  and  the  service  rendered 

*Xas  been  very  satisfactory.     Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Haynes,  conducting 

the  Monida  stage  line  from  the  western  entrance  of  the  reservation, 

V*ave  also  improved  their  equipment  and  given  entire  satisfaction  in 

the  matter  of  transportation. 

The  services  rendered  by  W.  W.  Wylie,  under  his  license  to  trans- 
mit passengers  and  maintain  permanent  camps  in  the  park,  have  been 
in  every  way  satisfactory  to  his  patrons. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Association,  which  under  contract  maintains 

the  hotels  in  the  park,  has  greatly  improved  its  plant,  and  its  hotels 

and  lunch  stations  have  never  been  better  conducted.     A  new  hotel  is 

being  built  at  Upper  Geyser  JJasin  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 

next  season.     A  new  lunch  station  at  the  Thumb  has  be^u  m  w&fc  &osl- 
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ing  the  greater  part  of  the  season.  The  hotel  at  the  lake  has  been 
improved  and  its  capacity  doubled. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  season  was 
13,165.  The  aggregate  number  carried  over  the  regular  route  by  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  Transportation  Company  was  4,363;  by 
Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Haynes,  1,346;  the  aggregate  traveling  with 
licensed  transportation,  2,381;  aggregate  number  carried  by  private 
transportation,  4,829. 

During  the  season  3,598  tourists  took  the  trip  across  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  with  the  Yellowstone  Lake  Boat  Company.  Of  this  number, 
1,527  entered  the  park  with  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation 
Company,  253  with  Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Haynes^  1,690  with  W.  W. 
Wylie,  and  the  balance,  128  people,  were  campers. 

Embodied  in  the  report  is  a  letter  from  Capt.  H.  M.  Chittenden, 
U.  S.  Engineers,  in  charge  of  roads  and  improvements  in  the  park, 
which  shows  the  work  accomplished  under  his  direction  during  the 
year,  as  follows: 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Gardiner. — Nearly  entire  distance  of  5  miles  regraded, 
widened  most  of  the  way  to  25  feet;  all  grades  reduced  to  within  8  per  cent;  over 
one-half  mile  retaining  wall  built;  three-fourths  mile  entirely  new  road  built, 
entire  distance  of  5  miles  resurfaced,  about  one-half  mile  being  with  crushed  rock 
and  the  rest  with  gravel. 

North  entrance. — Entrance  gate  of  columnar  basalt  built  near  the  new  station  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  with  wing  walls  extending  from  gate  to  boundary.     Small  park 
laid  out  within  loop  at  terminus  of  Government  road.     Park  fenced  with  pipe  fence, 
supiK)rted  by  turned  cedar  posts.     Park  ornamented  with  small  pond  provided  with 
running  water.     Park  to  \>e  seeded  and  planted  with  trees  next  spring.     Road  from    | 
entrance  arch  to  the  bluffs  of  the  Gardiner  River  newly  built  over  an  even  plain, 
which  is  to  be  planted  with  shrubbery  on  both  sides.     To  provide  water  a  large  ditcVv 
was  brought  from  the  Gardiner  River  about  a  mile  distant.     It  was  carried  in  asul>~~ 
stantial  flume  along  that  portion  of  the  roadway  which  is  built  on  the  side  of  astee^* 
gravelly  bluff  about  half  a  mile  alxwe  the  entrance  gate. 

Mount  Washburn  road. — Work  has  been  done  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
The  loop  road  is  open  on  the  south  side  for  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  junction  c^ 
the  loop  and  main  line  in  Dunraven  Pass,"  making  in  all  about  9  miles  from  th^ 
Canyon  Hotel.  On  the  north  side  the  road  is  open  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the  loo^l 
and  main  line.  This  leaves  practically  the  work  between  the  two  junction  points  tcC 
open  up.  The  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  high  cliff  near  Tower  Falls  was  of  a  very- 
heavy  character. 

East  road. — This  road  was  open  for  travel  about  July  10  and  was  used  by  the* 
public  the  balance  of  the  season.     It  is  nearly  (JO  miles  long,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  the  distance  was  through  the  roughest  and  most  difficult  country  on  the  road 
system. 

Gibbon  Canyon. — The  high  retaining  wall  near  Gibbon  Falls  was  entirely  rebuilt 
in  a  very  substantial  way.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  is  a  ]>ermanent 
improvement  of  a  piece  of  road  that  has  always  given  much  difficulty. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Gibbon  Canyon  two  remaining  hills  have  been  cut  out  by 
grades  along  the  river  about  half  a  mile  long  each. 

Virginia  Cascade. — This  work,  commenced  last  fall,  was  added  to  this  spring 
and  placed  in  a  condition  for  travel  during  the  summer.  It  still  requires  widening 
and  a  guard  wall  on  the  outside. 
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Gkand  Canyon. — A  new  junction  of  the  Lake  road,  Norris  road,  and  Mount 
Washburn  road  was  located  about  1,000  feet  from  the  old  junction;  a  new  crossing 
of  Cascade  Creek  was  located  and  roads  opened  to  correspond.  The  work  eliminates 
two  bad  hills  and  a  sliding  slope  which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  hold. 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Middle  Gardiner. — About  1 J  miles  of  road  have  been 
built  to  replace  the  old  wagon  trail  between  these  points.  An  excellent  line  was 
found,  shortening  the  old  distance  by  fully  one-third  and  eliminating  nearly  all 
gradients  above  3  or  4  per  cent. 

Bridges.— Material  has  been  purchased  and  delivered  for  nine  bridges,  four  of 
which  have  been  erected.  These  include  the  steel-concrete  bridge  over  the  Yellow- 
stone above  the  Upper  Falls — an  arch  of  120  feet  span  and  a  length  of  160  feet, 
including  the  abutments — the  steel  arch  bridge  over  Cascade  Creek,  with  a  span  of 
120  feet  and  a  total  length  of  220  feet,  the  deck  steel  truss  over  the  Yellowstone  at 
Tancey's,  130-foot  span,  and  a  small  steel  bridge  over  the  Gibbon  River,  in  Gibbon 
Canvon. 

Culverts. — A  large  number  of  vitrified  clay  pipe  culverts  have  been  put  in  in  vari- 
ous places,  the  more  important  being  at  Glen  Creek  and  Swan  Lake  Creek  crossings, 
where  bridges  have  been  replaced  by  culverts. 

Sprinkling. — Ten  new  sprinkling  wagons  of  850  gallons  capacity  each  were  pur- 
chased. The  installation  of  filling  tanks  was  kept  up  all  summer.  It  was  found  to 
be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  get  water  in  the  right  places  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Sprinkling  was  kept  up  nearly  all  summer  on  the  25  miles  from  Gardiner  to 
Norris.  On  the  Yellowstone  River  road  sprinkling  began  about  August  10  and  con- 
tinued until  about  the  6th  of  September.  It  began  about  August  15  from  Norris 
down  the  Gibbon  River  for  10  miles.  Filling  tanks  are  now  installed  nearly  to  the 
Upper  Basin,  and  it  is  certain  that  not  less  than  75  miles  of  road  will  be  sprinkled 
next  season.  The  experience  of  the  past  season  has  shown  that  a  complete  sprink- 
ling system  can  be  combined  with  road  maintenance  in  a  way  to  produce  excellent 
results,  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  preservation  of  the 
roads. 

Opening  and  repairing  the  roads. — A  very  large  expenditure  has  been  made 
Under  this  head  during  the  past  year.  The  roads  were  opened  earlier  than  they 
should  have  been,  and  the  amount  of  snow  shoveling  was  prodigious.  A  large 
ajiiount  of  gravel  and  other  surfacing  material  was  hauled  onto  the  roads  in  all  parts 
of  the  park.  Parties  were  sent  over  both  the  south  and  west  roads  and  the  road  to 
Cooke  City.  The  Natural  Bridge  cut-off  was  widened  in  numerous  places.  The  new 
*~oad  over  Swan  Lake  Flat  was  widened  and  the  ditches  partially  filled  on  one  side 
to  reduce  danger  from  accidentally  getting  off  the  road. 

Buildings,  etc. — The  new  engineer  office  and  the  storehouses,  sheds,  etc.,  per- 
taining to  the  improvement  work  have  been  completed;  the  station  houses  through- 
out the  park  are  being  repaired;  a  new  station  house  and  stable  will  be  built  at 
Crardiner  before  the  end  of  the  year;  about  4  miles  of  substantial  fence  was  built 
along  the  north  boundary  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardiner. 

Estimates  for  the  park  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $30,540,  $13,840  to  be  used 
in  the  management  and  protection  of  the  reservation  and  $16,700  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  buffalo  and  their  care. 

Yosemite  National  Park. 

This  park  is  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Mono  counties, 
Gul.,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  1,512  square  miles,  being  36  miles 
^ide  and  about  42  miles  long.     The  lands  embraced  therein  were  set 
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aside  by  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  M'), 
and  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  Garrard,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  act- 
ing superintendent,  reports  that  he  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  May  14,  1JM)8,  having  under  his  command  Troops  KandLof 
the  Ninth  Cavalry;  that  the  latter,  consisting  of  4  officers  and  M 
enlisted  men,  marched  from  San  Francisco — a  distance  of  279  miles— 
in  18  days,  arriving  at  the  reservation  May  7,  KH>3.  From  about  the 
middle  of  October,  1902,  until  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  reserva- 
tion was  in  charge  of  forest  rangers  Britten,  Leidig,  and  Leonard. 

The  main  camp  was  established  on  the  site  occupied  by  troops  dur- 
ing previous  seasons,  about  1  mile  west  of  Wawona.  This  site, 
however,  experience  has  shown  to  be  decidedly  too  limited  for  the 
purposes  for  which  desired,  and  it  is  recommended  that  in  the  future 
the  main  camp  Ire  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Ackerson  Meadows  and 
the  junction  of  the  Tioga  and  Yosemite  Valley  roads.  Subsequently 
subposts,  each  consisting  of  1  commissioned  officer  and  from  3  to  H 
privates,  were  established  at  the  following  points:  Jersey  dale.  Little 
Jackass,  Agnews,  Laml>erts  Soda  Spring  (Tuolumne  Meadows),  Return 
Creek  (in  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley),  Crockers  (Sequoia),  and  at  Buck 
Camp.  Permanent  patrolling  stations  were  also  established  at  various 
points  in  the  reservation,  with  from  4  to  6  men  each,  changed  monthly. 
As  a  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  of  operations  the  park  has 
been  more  thoroughly  patrolled  and  guarded  than  in  any  previous 
season. 

All  persons  entering  the  park  were  required  to  give  up  their  tire- 
arms,  or  when  thev  desired  to  leave  the  reservation  bv  another  road, 
the  arms  wore  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  owners  with  a  permit  to 
carry  the  sealed  weapons  through  the  park.  Forty -seven  rifles,  3t» 
shotguns,  and  15  revolvers  were  taken  up  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  owners  at  their  expense,  when  claimed,  on  or  after  departure  from 
the  park.  Only  the  sergeants  and  corporals  were  allowed  to  earn 
their  carbines,  the  privates  being  armed  with  revolvers.  No  com- 
plaint has  been  made  this  season,  as  heretofore,  relative  to  the  killing 
or  catching  of  game  by  the  troops. 

Near  the  post  established  at  Jerseydale  is  a  large  area  of  patented 
land  within  the  park.  Nearly  every  proprietor  keeps  more  cattle  thau 
he  can  feed  on  his  own  ranch,  and  there  was  a  tendencv  to  violate  the 
regulations  by  turning  their  stock  loose  to  graze  at  will.  The  detach- 
ment commander  was  instructed  to  patrol  the  Sweetwater  Mountain* 
and  notifv  cattle  owners  when  their  stock  was  found  on  the  reserva- 
tion.  When  notified  the  owners  invariablv  removed  their  stock  from 
the  park. 

Only  one  band  of  sheep,  numbering  2,000,  have  been  found  some 
distance  inside  the  boundaries,  though  it  is  1  relieved  that  over  KM  UK*1 
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have  grazed  up  to  the  park  limits  and  several  bands  have  gotten  inside 
a  short  distance.  The  herd  found  well  within  the  park  were  in  charge 
of  the  owner  and  three  herders,  with  a  complete  outfit  of  horses,  mules, 
and  camp  equipage.  The  owner  was  brought  to  the  camp  and  detained 
to  await  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  before 
orders  arrived  to  put  the  sheep  off  the  park  his  herders  with  the 
sheep  had  scattered  and  gone  beyond  the  limits  at  different  places. 
Other  owners,  when  warned,  kept  their  stock  away.  A  total  of  14,900 
sheep  were  removed  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  park  during  the  sea- 
son. The  utmost  vigilance  and  constant  patrolling  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  reservation  from  being  overrun  with  sheep  the  past  season, 
'which  was  extremely  dry.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerseydale,  cattle 
caused  little  trouble.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  head 
were  removed  from  the  park. 

Regarding  the  game  and  fish,  the  superintendent  states: 

No  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  any  game  or  fish  was  found.     In  my  opinion,  the 
amount  of  game  within  the  park  is  not  as  great  as  is  generally  supposed.     The  ani- 
mals leave  the  higher  altitudes  as  soon  as  the  snow  comes,  and  in  the  lowlands  and 
meadows  about  the  park  fall  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.     There  is  a  good  supply  of  fish 
m  the  streams  and  lakes,  and  every  year  a  great  many  are  caught  with  hook  and  line; 
consequently  the  supply  must  be  replenished  from  time  to  time.     The  distribution 
°f  rainbow  and  cutthroat  trout  from  the  Wawona  hatchery  during  1903  amounted  to 
a*>out  250,000  in  the  main  streams  and  tributaries  of  Bridal  Veil  Creek,  Merced  River, 
***<J  Ostrander  Lake. 

There  were  10  forest  fires  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  only 
o  being  of  any  magnitude.  They  were  caused  by  the  carelessness 
campers,  except  in  three  instances;  the  largest  fire  south  and  east 
Mount  Starr  King,  a  fire  near  Jerseydale,  which  was  reported  to  be 
incendiary  origin,  and  one  caused  by  lightning  on  Wawona  Dome, 
hile  there  have  been  extensive  fires,  the  prompt  action  of  the  troops 

prevented  any  serious  damage  being  done  to  the  forests. 
Travel  through  the  park  has  been  considerably  greater  than  in  any 
revious  year;  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  tourists 
ing  through  the  reservation  during  the  season  would  be  9,500. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  fact  that  toll  is  demanded  of  the 

^>rdinary  visitor  on  all  the  roads  now  in  use  which  lead  through  the 

^park  and  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  is   very  objectionable.     Some  of 

^he  roads  are  in  bad  condition,  the  corporations  owning  and  operating 

*t:hem  only  making  sufficient  repairs  to  prevent  forfeiture  of  their 

charters. 

In  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act,  approved  March  3,  1899 

{30  Stat.  L.,  1100),  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment,  by  the 

Secretary  of  War,  of  three  commissioners — one  from  the  Engineer 

Corps  and  one  from  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 

States,  to  act  without  compensation,  and  the  third  a  civil  engineer 

****!  member  of  the  department  of  highways  of  the  State  of  California^ 
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to  l>e  paid  his  actual  expenses — to  act  as  a  commission  to  examine  and 
determine  the  lengths,  widths,  elevations,  grades,  conditions,  owner- 
ship, cost  of  construction,  present  values  and  annual  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, rates  and  tolls  charged,  annual  tolls  collected,  and  the  length 
of  the  season  open  to  travel,  and  actual  travel  of  the  public  over 
certain  toll  roads  therein  described,  etc.,  and  to  make  report  as  to  the 
result  of  such  investigation  to  this  Department. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  pursuant  to 
this  authority,  submitted  a  report  in  December,  1899,  which  has  been 
printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  as  Senate  Document,  No.  155,  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  first  session.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  are  four  toll 
roads  built  under  the  laws  of  California,  and  owned  by  individuals  and 
corporations,  leading  into  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  three  of  which 
find  their  termini  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant,  which  is  within  the 
national  park,  as  follows:  (1)  The  Big  Oak  Flat  road,  19.03  miles  of 
which  are  within  the  park,  the  original  cost  of  construction  wns 
approximately  #4:0,<MK);  (2)  the  Coulterville  road,  24.20  miles  of  which 
are  in  the  park,  the  original  cost  of  construction  being  approximately 
$75,000;  (3)  the  Wawona  road,  25£  miles  of  which  are  in  the  park,  the 
original  cost  of  construction  being  approximately  $76,750,  and  (4)  the 
Tioga  road,  51  miles  of  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the  park,  the 
original  cost  of  construction  being  approximately  $62,000.  The  com- 
mission estimated,  at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  its  report,  that  it 
would  1)0  practicable  to  construct  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road  for  $30.*.h.h». 
the  Coulterville  road  for  $50,0<>o,  the  Wawona  road  for  $70,750,  includ- 
ing bridges,  and  the  Tioga  road  for  $58,000. 

"In  discussing  generally  the  matter  of  roads  in  this  reservation  the 
commission  states: 

At  the  present  time,  although  this  is  a  public  park,  an  embargo  has  been  laid  upon 
travel,  in  that  all  who  wish  to  visit  it  must  pay  tribute  in  the  way  of  tolls  to  the 
owners  of  the  roads.  It  would  appear  that  if  the  park  is  a  free  one  for  the  people, 
access  to  it  should  also  be  free.  This  can  \>e  accomplished  by  the  Government,  ami 
it  would  seem  to  be  ite  duty  either  to  purchase  the  existing  roads  or  to  construct 
new  free  roads.  It  would  not  appear,  however,  to  be  just  for  the  Government  to 
construct  a  new  road  without  making  compensation  for  the  existing  roads,  in  that 
the  construction  of  a  new  road,  free  of  tolls,  would  mean  the  diversion  of  all  the 
travel  from  the  toll  roads  to  the  free  road,  which  would  be  practically  a  confiscation 
of  the  toll  roads.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would  appear  exceedingly  advantageous  for 
the  Government  to  own  all  the  roads  within  the  park,  for  in  this  way  only  can  entry 
into  the  park  be  controlled. 

Moreover,  the  lands  within  the  Yosemite  National  Park  having  been  excepted 
from  entry,  the  value  of  the  toll  roads  has  l>een  depreciated,  and  through  no  fault 
of  their  owners;  and  inasmuch  as  this  large  area  has  been  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment or  utilization  in  any  manner  save  as  a  park,  it  wrould  be  only  right  that  it  be 
made  a  park  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Furthermore,  while  the,  existing  roads  are  necessary  for  patrolling  the  park  by  the 
troops  guarding  it,  still  the  means  of  communication  are  extremely  inadequate. 
Again,  the  cost  of  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  troops  now  carried  on  by  means 
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of  pack  trains  could  l>e  lessened  to  a  great  extent,  and  fire*,  which  are  a  constant 
menace  to  the  park,  could  be  more  readily  extinguished  were  additional  roads  built, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  have  better  means  to  carry  out  the  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  park. 

By  making  free  all  these  existing  roads  and  the  construction  of  new  ones  as  sug- 
gested, all  portions  of  the  park  could  be  easily  reached.  Following  along  the  Tioga 
road  a  series  of  lakes  and  streams  are  passed  that  are  unequaled  for  fishing.  The 
sacenery  is  particularly  grand,  and  there  are  found  here  a  number  of  mineral  springs 
which  are  equal  to  any  of  the  famed  springs  of  the  country. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  heretofore  been  called  to  the  matter 
of  the  purchase  of  toll  roads  in  this  reservation  with  a  view  to  making 
travel  over  the  same  free,  but  as  no  action  has  been  taken  by  that 
body  in  the  premises  I  again  direct  attention  to  the  matter  with  a  view 
to  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  the  facts  presented  may  warrant. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  it  was  impracticable  for  him  to 
comply  with  the  Department's  instructions  to  ascertain  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  patented  lands  in  the  reservation,  and  through  examination 
by  a  competent  individual  determine  the  value  of  such  land  and  the 
timber  thereon,  etc.,  as  it  would  take  a  good  surveyor  and  competent 
corps  of  assistants  several  months,  if  not  a  year,  to  properly  perform 
the  work.     He  further  states  that — 

I  do  not  recommend  the  cutting  off  of  one  acre  of  the  park.     I  have  already  referred 
in  a  special  report  to  the  devastation  of  the  magnificent  forest  between  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  and  Awahnee  by  the  Sugar  Pine  Lumber  Company, 
and  I  repeat  my  recommendation  that  the  Government  take  steps  to  obtain  immedi- 
ate possession  of  all  patented  lands  in  the  forest  reserve  as  well  as  in  the  park.     From 
personal  investigation  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government  should 
*xot  even  go  to  the  expense  of  surveying  these  lands,  but  should  use  the  list  as  given 
V>y  the  recorder  and  receiver,  United  States  land  office,  Stockton,  Cal.,  as  a  basis  for 
^.lieir  purchase.    They  are  inside  of  the  park,  and  their  purchase  at  the  rate  of  $10 
X^r  acre,  the  usual  market  value,  would  be  a  source  of  financial  profit  to  every  indi- 
vidual interested,  when  wre  consider  money  actually  expended  in  getting  possession 
^nd  paying  taxes  and  such  other  necessary  expenses  since  the  original  entries. 

The  mining  claims  are  few,  and  it  is  not  believed  they  will  ever  materially  endan- 
ger the  interests  of  the  park.     This  can  not  be  said  of  the  timber  claims,  which  we 
consider  a  menace  to  the  park,  as  wealthy  milling  corporations  are  buying  them, 
generally  paying  less  than  $10  per  acre,  and  when  they  get  in  their  devastating  work 
'the  natural  beauties  of  the  forest  and  the  purposes  for  which  this  park  was  created 
will  be  materially  affected. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  list  of  patented  lands,  procured  from 
the  local  land  office.  A  computation  made  from  the  data  therein  con- 
tained shows  that  approximately  300  entries  of  land  in  the  park  have 
been  patented  to  various  individuals  with  but  little  variation  in  tracts 
of  160  acres  each,  and  covering  in  all,  approximately,  46,939.78  acres. 
Apparently  none  of  these  lands  cost  the  purchaser  over  $2.50  an  acre, 
and  many  of  them  only  $1.25  per  acre,  the  total  amount  of  such  pur- 
chase money  being  $111,547.76.  The  average  cost  of  all  the  lands  to 
the  purchaser  was  approximately  $2.37$  per  acre. 
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I  concur  in  the  conclusions  of  the  acting  superintendent  that  the 
l>est  interests  of  the  park  clearly  demand  the  elimination  of  all  private 
holdings  therefrom,  and  1  most  earnestly  reiterate  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  previous  annual  reports  that  Congress  appropriate 
sufficient  money  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  these  patented  lands 
or  if  this  is  not  deemed  avisable,  that  it  extend  to  the  national  parks 
in  California  so  much  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4,  1897, 
as  permits  the  relinquishment  by  the  owners  of  tracts  of  land  in  the 
several  forest  reservations  and  the  selection  in  lieu  thereof  of  vacant 
lands  in  other  localities  which  are  open  to  settlement.  Appended 
hereto  (p.  286,  Exhibit  L)  is  a  form  of  bill  which  would  carry  into 
effect  this  latter  recommendation. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1901,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved 
entitled  "\\n  act  relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  res- 
ervations, and  other  public  lands"  (30  Stats.  L.,  790)  in  the  following 
terms,  to  wit: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the.  United  State*  of  Amenta 
in  Omares*  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  author- 
ized ami  empowered,  under  general  regulations  to  be  fixed  by  him,  to  permit  the 
use  of  rights  of  way  through  the  public  lands,  forest  and  other  reservations  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  national  parks,  Cali- 
fornia, for  electrical  plant**,  poles,  and  lines  for  the  generation  and  distribution  uf 
electrical  jM>wer,  and  for  telephone  and  telegraph  purposes,  and  for  canals,  ditcher, 
pipes  and  pipe  lines;  flumes,  tunnels,  or  other  water  conduits,  and  for  water  plant, 
dams,  and  reservoirs  used  to  promote  irrigation  or  mining  or  quarrying,  or  the  manu- 
facturing or  cutting  of  timlier  or  lumber,  or  the  supplying  of  water  for  domestic,  pub- 
lic, or  any  other  beneficial  uses  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  occupied  by  such  canals, 
ditches,  flumes,  tunnels,  reservoirs,  or  other  water  conduits  or  water  plants,  or 
electrical  or  other  works  permitted  hereunder,  and  not  to  exceed  fifty  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  marginal  limits  thereof,  or  not  to  exceed  fifty  feet  on  each  side  oi 
the  center  line  of  such  pi|n*s  and  pipe  lines,  electrical,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
lines  and  poles,  by  any  citizen,  association,  or  corporation  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  intended  by  such  to  exercise  the  use  permitted  hereunder  or  any  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  herein  named:  Provided,  That  such  permits  shall  be  allowed 
within  or  through  any  of  said  parks  or  any  forest,  military,  Indian,  or  other  reser- 
vation only  upon  the  approval  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Department  under  whose 
supervision  such  park  or  reservation  falls  and  upon  a  finding  by  him  that  the  same 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest:  Provided  further,  Thatall  permits  given 
hereunder  for  telegraph  and  telephone  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  the  provision  of 
title  sixty-live  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  amendments  thereto, 
regulating  rights  of  way  for  telegraph  companies  over  the  public  domain:  Andprw 
eided  further,  That  any  permission  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  be  revoked  by  him  or  his  successor  in  his  discretion,  anil 
shall  not  be  held  to  confer  any  right,  or  easement,  or  interest  in,  to,  or  over  any 
public  land,  reservation,  or  park. 

Several  applications  have  been  presented  under  this  act  for  prelim- 
inary surveys  in  the  park,  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  electric 
power  for  industrial  purposes,  and  the  construction  of  reservoirs  for 
the  storage  of  water  for  domestic  and  irrigation  uses. 
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These  have  been  given  careful  consideration  and  refused  in  all  cases 
where,  in  my  judgment,  the  facts  did  not  warrant  a  finding,  as  required 
by  the  act,  u  that  the  same  is  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest," 
and  also  where  the  proposed  enterprise  necessarily  involved  the  appro- 
priation of  private  property  in  the  park  (the  owner  or  owners  not  hav- 
ing consented  thereto),  or  the  violation  of  the  act  of  October  1,  1890 
^26  Stat.  L.,  650),  creating  the  park,  especially  the  provision  that 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  regulations  ufor  their 
retention  in  their  natural  condition  of  all  *  *  *  natural  curiosi- 
ties or  wonders  within  said  reservation." 

The  provisions  of  this  act,  and  those  of  the  act  under  which  these 
applications  were  made,  are  in  no  respect  repugnant  to  each  other,  and 
1  have,  therefore,  regarded  it  as  obligatory  upon  the  Department  to 
<ieny  such  applications  when  the  permits  desired  were  for  a  purpose, 
however  meritorious,  inconsistent  with  the  former  act. 

The  survey  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  park  has  been  completed 
and  monuments  fixed  in  place  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Hopper,  under  their 
contract  for  the  work,  and  signboards  showing  distances  have  been 
erected  at  the  junction  of  important  trails  and  roads. 

The  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  this  park  has  been  expended  for  the 
following  purposes,  to  wit:  Trail  from  Poopenant  Valley  to  Lake 
Eleanor,  about  9  miles;  trail  from  Lake  Tenaya,  via  McGee  Lake,  to 
Smoky  Jack  Meadows,  about  14  miles;  trail  from  Rancheria  Creek  to 
the  "  Sink,"  about  10  miles;  trail  from  west  summit  of  North  Fork 
of  San  Joaquin  River  to  Kings  Creek  and  bridging  said  river,  trail  of 
about  11  miles;  trail  near  upper  Chilnualna  Falls,  from  Johnson  to 
Chiquita  Lake,  and  from  Rancheria  Bridge  to  connect  with  Poopenant 
trail  to  Lake  Eleanor,  about  20  miles;  trail  from  the  "Sink"  to 
Rodgers  Lake,  about  10  miles;  repairing  and  tarring  the  two  suspen- 
sion bridges  in  the  valley  of  the  Merced  River,  near  Henessey's  ranch 
site;  and  for  grass  seeds  for  use  in  the  park. 

Under  the  act  of  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  618),  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  authorized  and  directed,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  detail  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  parks  in  California, 
and  pursuant  to  this  statute  different  officers  and  troops  have  been 
detailed  from  year  to  year  for  the  protection  of  the  parks.  As  bearing 
upon  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  posts  in  these 
parks  and  the  continuance  on  duty  therein  for  periods  longer  than  the 
year,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  the  superintendent  states 
that: 

The  nature  and  importance  of  the  duties  of  the  acting  superintendent  make  it 
most  desirable  that  an  officer  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  work  should  serve  at  least 
three  years  in  that  capacity.  No  officer  can  become  well  acquainted  with  the  park 
and  all  ite  needs  in  one  season.  Lack  of  continuity  of  policy,  difference  in  interpre- 
tation of  the  rules,  and  the  fact  that  each  new  superintendent  only  begins  to  learn 
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what  hiH  riutkw  an>  by  the  time  he  is  relieved,  are  all  very  objectionable  feature  in 
the  present  Hvrteni  of  management. 

It  is  urgently  reeoni  mended  that  hereafter  the  officer  who  is  appointed  acting  super- 
intendent be  given  the  position  for  three  years  if  the  exigencies  of  the  military  tw- 
ice permit. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  inaugurating  the  same  policy 
regarding  the  parks  of  California  as  has  heretofore  been  adopted  in 
the  administration  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  namely,  the  assignment 
of  officers  as  acting  superintendents  to  continue  on  duty  for  several 
years  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  quarters  for  troops,  the  lat 
ter  to  remain  in  the  reservation  throughout  the  year,  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  as  being  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  better  administration  of  affairs  of  the  reservation  as  well  as 
the  more  economical  expenditure  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress for  their  protection.  There  being  no  funds,  however,  available 
under  the  War  Department  for  the  construction  of  buildings  in  these 
parks  for  the  use  of  troops  stationed  therein  the  course  suggested  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  War  Department  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  will  be 
included  an  item  providing  for  the  construction  of  permanent  quarters 
in  these  parks,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  make  the  desired 
appropriation. 

Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks. 

Sequoia  Park  is  located  in  Tulare  County,  Cal.,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  250  square  miles.  It  was  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
September  25,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  478),  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Capt.  Charles  Young,  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  acting  superin- 
tendent, reports  that  with  Troops  1  and  M,  Ninth  Cavalry,  he  left 
San  Francisco  on  May  20,  1903,  arriving  at  Kaweah,  Cal.,  June  3, 
remaining  in  the  park  until  October  15.  A  general  supply  camp  was 
established  and  maintained  here  throughout  the  year. 

Immediately  after  arriving  at  Kaweah  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the 
park  from  injury  by  sending  detachments  to  Cedar  Creek  on  the  Old 
Colony  Mill  road,  to  Cold  Spring  on  the  Mineral  King  road,  to 
Cloughs  Cave  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River,  and  to  General 
Grant  Park.  The  forest  rangers  who  reported  to  the  acting  superin- 
tendent were  likewise  used  for  patrol  duties  in  the  park. 

Work  was  commenced  upon  the  Giant  Forest  road  while  the  earth 
was  soft  and  in  condition.  The  repair  work  on  this  road,  for  which 
♦500  had  been  granted  Forest  Range r  Ernest  Britten,  was  inspected, 
the  route  of  extension  of  the  road  gone  over,  and  preparations  made  for 
the  work,  which  was  pushed  with  all  possible  haste  to  completion. 

Only  one  case  of  violation  of  park  regulations  occurred  during  the 
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soason.     This  was  by  a  tourist  who  had  been  given  permission  to  carry 
j.     a.  -revolver  for  self-protection  in  the  park.     He  tired  without  result  at 
st  deer  in  Giant  Forest;  was  immediately  disarmed  and  arrested  by  a 
deputy  forest  ranger.     Explanation  was  later  made  by  this  tourist, 
and,  being  satisfactory,  his  pistol  was  returned  to  him. 

The  carbines  of  the  soldiers  were  boxed  after  target  practice  and 
were  not  fired  within  the  park  limits  or  carried  therein  except  in  two 
instances  when  it  was  necessary  in  passing  outside  these  limits. 

The  game  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  getting  tamer;  deer  and  bear 
are  frequent  visitors  upon  the  traveled  roads  in  or  near  the  camps. 

There  has  been  but  one  small  forest  fire,  within  a  remote  corner  of 
the  park,  which  was  doubtless  caused  by  lightning,  and  extinguished 
V>y  the  storm  before  it  had  a  chance  to  spread  and  do  much  damage. 

The  road  into  Giant  Forest,  consisting  of  about  3  miles,  was  com- 
pleted August  15,  upon  »  grade  not  exceeding  anywhere  8  per  cent. 
This,  the  superintendent  says,  should  insure  a  thousand  tourists  where 
in  previous  3rears  there  have  been  but  a  hundred.  A  good  wagon  road 
was  constructed  to  Moro  Rock,  2  miles  farther,  in  connection  with  the 
general  plan  of  extension  of  this  to  the  meadows  and  principal  points 
of  interest.  This  road  was  constructed  wholly  on  United  States  lands. 
The  trail  from  Giant  Forest  to  Mineral  King,  via  Panther  Peaks,  was 
also  improved.     The  troops  also  repaired  about  18  miles  of  trail. 

The  trees  of  the  park  consist  of  pines  and  cedars  and  firs  in  general,- 

an<l  of  the  giant  redwoods,  or  sequoias,  in  particular.     It  has  been 

said  that  the  Sequoia  National  Park   is  the  Giant  Forest,  but  it  is 

k^lieved  by  many  that  even  without  the  grandeur  of  the  Giant  Forest, 

*vhich  is  matchless  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  there  are  enough 

k^autiful  mountain  views,  delightful  camping  sites,  and  water  courses 

8kocked  with  fish  to  constitute  a  national  park  where  the  overworked 

**>d  wearjr  citizens  of  the  country  can  find  rest,  coolness,  and  quiet  for 

^    lew  weeks  during  the  hot  summer  months,  and  where  both  large 

^-*>d  small  game  can  have  a  refuge  and  be  allowed  to  increase. 

A  journey  through  the  park  and  the  abutting  Sierra  Forest  Reserve 
^^fc  the  Mount  Whitney  country,  it  is  stated,  will  convince  even  the 
*^ast  thoughtful  man  of  the  needfulness  of  preserving  these  mountains 
3  x^st  as  they  are,  with  their  clothing  of  trees,  shrubs,  rocks,  and  vines, 
*^*id  of  their  importance  to  the  valleys  below  as  reservoirs  for  storage 
*>f  water  for  agricultural  and  domestic  purposes.  In  this,  then,  lies 
*~Vie  necessity  of  forest  preservation. 

Comparatively  few  people  in  the  country  know  where  in  California 

utside  of  Calaveras  County  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  commonly  termed 

giant  redwoods,'*  or  "big  trees,'"  are  located,  the  Sequoia  National 

Park  being  merely  a  name  to  them.     The  superintendent  expresses 

we  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  disseminate  knowledge  of 

we  whereabouts  of  these  trees,  which  must  be  seen  in  their  natural 
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location  to  tie  appreciated.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  gis 
forest  of  Sequoia  I*ark  and  in  the  General  Grant  National  Park.  1 
major  part  of  the  Sequoia,  where  the  largest  giant  trees  are  fou 
belong  to  private  claimants.  He  states  that  the  lands  on  which  tb 
giant  tni'<  are  found  should  lie  bought  without  further  delay  by 
General  Government. 

In  *H>cu^ing  the  subject  of  patented  lands  in  the  reservation 
superintendent  >tates: 

Th«-  •»wm*rv  havv  >*vn  waiting  patiently  for  nearly  twenty  years*  and  holding 
Un«i  f'-r  :h»-  «t.»v*-rnnurnt.  Many  nf  them  are  tired  of  waiting,  and  in  the  Ai 
Mill  oiintry  al*».  private  claims  within  the  park),  where  these  big  trees  grew 
tii  tht-  o.unty  r*«id.  the  owners  have  out  them  by  the  wholesale  and  put  the  lm 
uj«»n  tlw  iiuirkt-t.  *•  that  where  oniv  was  a  fine  forest  of  these  magnificent  t 
then-  n«>w  i*  Kut  devastation  and  rain  in  the  shape  of  sttinipt*  and  sawdust  pil 
either  »:•!»•  trie  hisrh  n*i.  It  is  hut  just  to  the  owners  and  for  the  best  inter 
the  «i«iverniuent  that  th«s*«  patented  land*  within  the  park  limits  be  purcha 
the  {«*rks  are  t»i  >«e  o>ntiniied.  The  owners  of  these  lands  are  only  detained 
cuttim:  the  timtvr.  including  the  giant  forest  trees,  by  want  of  public  or  p 
n.<i»is  leading  t«»  a  market  f«»r  it.  the  General  Government  having  forbidden  the 
use  i  if  its  road  f«»r  thi>  i>urpose.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  subject  of  private  i 
will  make  iiicrca>ins  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  parks  and  also  in  the  < 
ment  of  them  l»y  the  people.  Even  in  the  General  Grant  Park,  which  is  but  2 
square,  then-  are  h&  acres  of  private  or  patented  land.  This  can  be  bough 
cheap,  as  al«*»  --an  that  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park.  The  prices  asked  I 
owners  are  n.»t  exorbitant,  but  in  everv  case  reasonable. 

• 

Ap|vtulrti  t<»  the  report  is  a  list  purporting  to  show  the  pr 
lani'U  in  tht*  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  national  parks,  with  a: 
ment  of  the  ownership  and  the  price  at  which  the  owners  are  w 
to  dUp«><e  o{  their  holdings  to  the  Government.  The  acreage  o 
patented  lands  in  the  Sequoia  Park  is  stated  to  be  3,716.JK».  havii 
aggregate  value  of  *7«>.7H4,  and  in  the  General  Grant  National 
lt>>  acres,  valued  at  *1. *»«*>.  The  desirability  of  the  extinguish  me 
the  private  holdings  in  these  reservations  has  heretofore  been  brc 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  prior  annual  reports,  and  I  i 
recommend  that  early  action  l>e  taken  by  Congress  looking  t< 
acquirement  of  the>e  j>atented  lands  or  that,  as  recommended  i 
case  of  the  patented  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  Con 
extend  to  the  parks  under  consideration  so  much  of  the  act  of  Con 
approved  June  4.  181*7,  as  permits  the  relinquishment  by  the  own( 
tracts  of  land  in  the  several  forest  reservations  and  the  selection  ii 
thereof  of  vacant  lands  in  other  localities  which  are  open  to  s 
ment.  Appended  hereto  (page  2Sf>,  Exhibit  L)  is  a  form  of  bill  \ 
if  enacted  would  carry  into  effect  my  recommendations  in  the  pren 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  15,  1V*01  (31  Stat 
790),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  empowen 
grant  rights  of  way  in  these  parks  for  telephone,  telegraph  purp 
and  for  water  conduits,  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  mining  or  quarr 
manufacturing,  or  other  purposes.   ^x^^^^VVsalioiis  for  privi 
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Uie  park  under  this  statute  have  been  presented,  but  none  has  been 
ted.     The  policy  of  the  Department  regarding  cases  arising  in 
parks  under  the  act  above  mentioned  is  set  forth  under  the  title 
"Yosemite  National  Park  on  page  157  of  this  report. 
General  Grant  Park. — This  park  is  situated  in  Mariposa  County, 
.,  and  is  about  2  miles  square,  the  attraction  therein  being  the 
o  groves  of  Sequoia  trees,  one  of  which  contains  a  very  large  tree 
lied  the  General  Grant.     During  the  season  the  improvements  in 
park  have  progressed  to  the  extent  of  finishing  the  road  which 
commenced  last  season,  from  the  General  Grant  tree  toward 
isalia;  it  joined  outside  the  park  the  county  road  through  Happy 
p,  thus  cutting  out  the  dangerous  and  difficult  Stevens  grade,  to 
^Sjrhich  reference  has  been  made  in  prior  reports.     A  good  road  is  now 
mailable  from  'Visalia  and  surrounding  towns  into  Grant  Park  and 
rmits  the  Government  to  furnish  supplies,  etc. ,  to  its  soldiers  doing 

duty  there,  without  difficulty  during  the  season. 

In  addition  to  this  important  and  much-needed  improvement,  over 

-3|  miles  of  fire  brake  have  been  constructed  on  the  north  and  west 

brides  of  the  park.     Many  acres  have  been  cleared  of  rubbish  in  the 

"vicinity  of  the  giant  trees,  the  General  Grant  tree  fenced,  a  small  barn 

built  for  the  rangers'  animals  in  use  for  park  services,  and  the  road 

extended  in  the  park  toward  Converse  Basin. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that  the  private  claim  of  E.  O. 
Miller,  160  acres  of  this  park,  be  purchased  for  the  small  sum  of 
$1,600,  for  which  he  agrees  to  sell  to  the  United  States. 

Estimates  for  the  parks  for  the  ensuing  year  have  been  submitted 
to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  Sequoia  and 
$2,500  for  the  General  Grant,  to  be  used  in  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  said  reservations. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  993)  certain 
tracts,  pieces,  or  parcels  of  land  lying  and  being  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  within  the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  follows, 
to  wit:  "  Beginning  at  a  point  three  miles  east  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  township  numbered  seventeen  north,  of  range  six  east,  of  the  Willa- 
mette meridian;  thence  south  through  the  central  parts  of  townships 
numbered  seventeen,  sixteen,  and  fifteen  north,  of  range  seven  east  of 
the  Willamette  meridian,  eighteen  miles,  more  or  less,  subject  to  the 
proper  easterly  or  westerly  offsets,  to  a  point  three  miles  east  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  township  numbered  fourteen  north,  of  range  six 
east  of  the  Willamette  meridian;  thence  east  on  the  township  line 
between  townships  numbered  fourteen  and  fifteen  north,  eighteen 
miles,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  three  miles  west  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  township  fourteen  north,  of  range  ten  east  of  the  Willamette  meri- 
dian; thence  northerly,  subject  to  the  proper  easte\\^  oy  ^^sXjs&3 
jnt 1903 11 
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offsets,  eighteen  miles,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  three  miles  west  of 
northeast  corner  of  township  numbered  seventeen  north,  of  range 
east  of  the  Willamette  meridian  (but  in  locating  said  easterly  bound 
wherever  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  is  sharply  and 
defined,  the  said  line  shall  follow  the  said  summit,  where  the 
summit  line  bears  west  of  the  easterly  line  as  herein  determin 
thence  westerly  along  the  township  line  between  said  townships  n 
bered  seventeen  and  eighteen  to  the  place  of  beginning,  the  s 
being  a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  reserved  from  entry  or  sei 
ment  and  set  aside  as  a  public  reservation  by  proclamation  of 
President  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  I 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
United  States  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth,"  has  been  dedia 
and  set  aside  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  the  Mount  Rainier  Nati 
Park.  The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  contrc 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  among  other  things,  is  author 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  and  cause  adequate  measures  t< 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  curiosities  or  wonders  wi 
the  park,  the  protection  of  all  timber  and  mineral  deposits  from  inj 
or  spoliation,  the  preservation  of  game  and  fish,  and  the  remove 
unlawful  occupants  and  intruders. 

The  act  setting  aside  these  lands  for  park  purposes  differs  from 
acts  of  Congress  creating  other  national  parks  in  that  it  provi 
among  other  things,  "that  the  mineral  land  laws  of  the  United  St 
are  hereby  extended  to  the  land  lying  within  said  reservation  and 
park."  It  is  not  believed,  however,  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  pi 
sion  to  extend  the  right  to  use  the  park  lands  without  restriction, 
in  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  this  park  promulg 
August  1,  liK>#,  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended  (page  280,  Exl 
M),  it  is  specifically  provided  that  prospectors  or  miners  will  no 
permitted  to  injure  or  destroy  or  interfere  with  the  retention  in  t 
natural  condition  of  any  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curios 
or  wonders  within  the  park  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  respec 
mining  el. aims  duly  located  and  held  under  the  mining  laws. 

In  previous  annual  reports,  in  discussing  the  status  of  this  nati 
park,  attention  was  directed  to  the  advisability  of  repealing,  for  adi 
istrative  reasons,  section  5  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  above  r 
tioned,  as  well  as  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the  protectio 
the  reservation;  no  legislation,  however,  on  the  subject  was  ena 
by  Congress.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  continue  the  fc 
superintendent  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  acting  superinten 
of  the  park  during  the  past  year.  This  assignment,  however,  sh 
not  be  continued  during  the  next  season,  as  it  interferes  with 
proper  performance  of  his  regular  duties  in  the  enforcement  of 
regulations  of  the  forestry  service  \n  \ke  Estate. 
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The  forest  superintendent  in  charge  states  in  effect  that  there  is  but 
3ne  wagon  road  leading  into  the  park.  Jt  extends  from  Longmire 
Springs,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Rainier,  about  6  miles  along  the  Nes- 
qually Glacier  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  park,  where  it  continues 
as  a  country  road  over  the  forest  reserve,  and  connects  with  the 
Tacoma  and  Eastern  Railroad  at  Eatonville.  From  Longmire  Springs 
a  trail  extends  up  the  mountain  about  8  miles  to  a  point  near  the  Nes- 
qually  Glacier  in  Paradise  Valley,  at  the  upper  terminus  of  which  is 
Reese's  tent  camp;  another  trail  leaves  the  wagon  road  at  the  point 
"where  the  Rainier  Fork  unites  with  the  Nesqually  Glacier,  following 
the  valley  of  the  Rainier  Fork  for  about  12  miles,  and  reaching  a  beau- 
tiful open  park  known  as  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Grounds;  this  trail 
should  be  cleared,  graded,  and  extended  to  connect  with  Paradise 
Trail  at  the  Nesqually  Glacier.  The  park  is  also  reached  by  trails 
from  Fairfax  leading  to  the  Mowhich  Glacier,  which  region  is  not 
considered  as  attractive  and  accessible  as  the  southern  part  of  the  park. 

A  small  band  of  elk,  driven  from  the  forests  at  the  head  of  the  Shoo- 
mum  Chuck  River,  are  now  in  and  about  the  park,  apparently  with 
their  3-oung,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  protect  them. 

About  300  tourists  visit  the  park  during  the  season,  and  there  is 
a  general  disposition  among  them  to  observe  the  regulations.  Camp- 
ers, upon  request,  were  permitted  to  cut  small  boughs  from  the  trees 
for  their  beds,  upon  the  condition  that  they  were  removed  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  injure  or  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees. 

Some  difficultv  will  doubtless  be  had  in  the  future  with  the  Indians 
from  the  adjacent  reservations  who  maintain  that  they  have  treaty 
rights  which  relieve  them  from  any  obligations  to  respect  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  relative  to  the  killing  of  fish  and  game  in  the 
park. 

A  tent  hotel  comprising  eight  tents  was  operated  during  the  season 
by  Mr.  John  Reese  under  a  license  granted  by  the  Department.  He 
states  he  entertained  during  that  period  255  guests,  charging  $2  per 
day  and  $10  per  week  for  accommodation,  and  also  furnished  guides 
at  $3  per  day. 

A  hotel  was  also  operated  by  Mr.  Elcain  Longmire,  at  Longmire 
Springs,  on  land  patented  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  park. 

Two  applications  were  presented  for  establishing  reservoirs,  or 
reservoir  sites  in  the  park,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  water  and 
conveying  the  same  from  the  park  lands  by  flumes  and  pipe  lines,  and 
which  were  denied  for  the  reason  that  the  act  creating  the  park  made 
no  provision  for  the  granting  of  such  rights  of  way. 

No  permits  were  requested  to  transport  stock  through  the  park,  and 
grazing  therein  was  confined  to  the  horses  of  travelers  and  to  the  few 
head  of  stock  owned  by  Mr.  Reese  in  connection  with  his  hotel. 

Keports  indicate  that  at  least  five  mineral  claims  were  located^  and 
that  about  seventy  prospectors  entered  the  park&uimg  \tafc\>*&\>^we>OTu 
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The  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1903,  authorized  the  Secretary 
-  War  to  expend  the  sum  of  $10,000  in  causing  a  survey  to  be  made,: 
for  tLe  construction  of  a  wagon  road  into  the  park.  Maj.  John  Mi 
U.  S.  Army,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  on  Septembe 
11K)3,  he  was  authorized  to  invite  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  i 
in  question. 

On  the  lt)th  of  March,  1901,  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Wash 
ton  approved  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  relation  to  M< 
Ranier  National  Park.     The  act  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  phall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ceded  t< 
United  States  over  and  within  all  the  territory  which  is  now  or  may  hereafte 
included  in  that  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Washington  set  aside  for  the  par] 
of  a  national  park  and  known  as  Ranier  National  Park,  saving,  however,  to  the 
State  the  right  to  serve  civil  or  criminal  process  within  the  limits  of  the  afor 
park,  in  suite  or  prosecutions  for  or  on  account  of  rights  acquired,  obligation*  inct 
or  crimes  committed  in  said  State  but  outside  of  said  park,  and  saving  further  t< 
said  State  the  right  to  tax  persons  and  corporations,  their  franchises  and  prop 
on  the  lands  included  in  said  park.  Prorided,  however.  That  jurisdiction  shall 
vest  until  the  United  States  through  the  proper  officer  notifies  the  governor  ol 
State  that  they  assume  police  or  military  jurisdiction  over  said  park. 

No  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  protec 
and  administration  of  this  park,  the  notice  required  by  the  provii 
of  the  above-mentioned  act  has  never  been  given  by  the  Seeretar 
the  Interior  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Estimates  for  this  park  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  )>eeu  s 

mitted  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,600,  for  the  protec 

and   improvement  and  construction  of  roads  and  trails,  etc.,  in 

reservation. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1902  (32  Stat.  L..  2 
the  tract  of  land  bounded  north  by  the  parallel  43    4'  north  latiti 
1  south  bv  42    48'  north  latitude,  east  by  the  meridian  122    west  lo 

1  tude,  and  west  by  the  meridian   122'    16'  west  longitude,  having 

area  of  241  >  square  miles  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  including  Cr 
Lake,  has  been  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupai 
or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and 
apart  forever  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground  for  the  beneli 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  Crater  Lake  Natl 
Park. 

The  act  setting  aside  these  lands  for  park  purposes  differed  from 
acts  of  Congress  creating  other  national  parks  in  that  it  provii 
among  other  things,  that  the  reservation  should  be  open  k*to  the  1 
tion  of  mining  claims  and  the  working  of  the  same."  It  was 
believed,  however,  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  extend 
mining  laws  to  the  reservation  without  limitation,  but  only  to  autho 
the  location  and  working  of  mining  claims  thereon  in  such  manne 
not  to  interfere  with  or  pre^udieAaXV^  &SL&&  VSaa  ^wstsX  ^argosA 
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"which  the  reservation  was  established.     The  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  park  clearly  deline  the  conditions  under  which  this, 
privilege  is  to  be  exercised. 

W.  F.  Arrant,  the  superintendent,  reports  that  he  thoroughly 
patrolled  the  reservation  to  see  that  the  rules  prohibiting  hunting  or 
trapping  were  not  violated,  etc.,  and  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  made  frequent  trips  through  the  park  for  that  purpose,  some- 
times on  10  or  12  feet  of  snow. 

A  road  from  the  main  road  to  the  rim  of  the  crater  at  the  lake  was 
surveyed  and  located  last  fall,  and  as  soon  as  the  snow  had  disappeared 
in  the  spring  work  was  continued  on  this  road,  about  2  miles  being 
constructed,  and  a  bridge  was  built  across  Anna  Creek  104  feet  long 
and  30  feet  high. 

From  the  main  traveled  road  three  of  the  worst  hills  have  been 
eliminated  by  building  good,  easy  grades  around,  and  a  good  bridge,  50 
feet  long,  has  been  constructed  across  Bridge  Creek.  The  road  has  been 
otherwise  improved  by  taking  out  roots,  rocks,  leveling  up,  etc. 

The  improvement  work  near  Bridge  Creek  and  the  work  on  the  new 
road  exhausted  the  appropriation  available  for  improvements;  there- 
after, on  the  20th  of  August,  1903,  work  on  improvements  was  dis- 
continued. A  large  number  of  persons  visited  the  reservation  during 
the  season,  many  of  whom  camped '  therein  for  various  periods,  the 
exact  number,  however,  it  is  not  practicable  to  state,  owing  to  there 
toeing  no  registry  station  in  the  park  and  the  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent from  points  of  entry  in  the  dispatch  of  his  business  in  other 
parts  of  the  reservation. 

After  the  close  of  work  on  roads  headquarters  was  established  at  the 
head  of  Anna  Creek,  and  the  camps  of  tourists  in  the  reservation  were 
visited  and  trespassing  and  violations  of  the  regulations  prevented 
until  the  5th  day  of  October,  when  headquarters  was  moved  to  the 
Ticinity  of  Klammath  Falls.  Since  the  close  of  the  tourist  season  the 
park  has  been  patrolled,  so  that  public  property  has  been  protected 
and  the  rules  observed. 

Five  permits  were  issued  for  driving  stock  through  the  park  to 
points  beyond  the  reservation;  the  number  of  stock  passing  over  the 
park  roads  aggregated  4,000. 

The  superintendent  states  that  during  the  summer  months  his  entire 
time  is  taken  up  in  supervising  the  improvements  and  other  affairs  of 
the  park.  Dangerous  fires  frequently  break  out  in  the  summer  time, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  trespassing  in  grazing  stock  on  the  park 
lands,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  cutting  green  timber. 
To  fight  fires  and  to  enforce  the  regulations  as  to  grazing  and  depre- 
dations on  timber  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  at  least  two  patrolmen 
fc>e  provided  in  the  park  from  June  15  to  October  15,  and  these 
employees  can  not  be  provided  with  the  present  limited  appropriation. 
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Increased  estimates  for  the  protection  of  the  reservation  during  the 
next  year  have,  therefore,  been  submitted. 

Although  the  act  establishing  the  park  provides  for  "the  location 
of  mining  claims  and  the  working  of  the  same,"  and  the  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  park  define  the  conditions  under  which  this 
privilege  may  be  exercised,  no  claim  is  reported  as  having  been  filed 
during  the  past  year. 

The  superintendent  submits  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 
service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  as  follows:  Improve- 
ment of  road,  south  line  of  park  to  Anna  Creek  bridge,  $400;  improve- 
ments at  White  Horse  bridge  and  grading,  $250;  new  road  from 
White  Horse  to  Anna  Creek  bridge,  $1,000;  completion  of  new  road, 
Anna  Creek  bridge  to  rim  of  crater,  $1,000;  improvement  of  trail 
inside  crater  and  cable  for  same,  $500;  providing  iron  railing  on 
Victor  Rock  for  protective  purposes,  $150;  registry,  station,  and  tool 
houses,  and  barn,  $1,550;  salaries,  superintendent  and  two  patrolmen, 
with  allowance  for  horse,  $1,845;  aggregating  $6,695. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  January  9,  1903  (32  Stats.  L.,  765), 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  "beginning  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  thirteen,  township  six  south,  range  five  east, 
Black  Hills  meridian.  South  Dakota;  thence  westerly  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  sixteen  said  township;  thence 
northerly  along  the  quarter-section  lines  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  four  said  township;  thence  easterly  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  thirty-four,  township  five  south,  range 
five  east;  thence  northerly  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  thirty-one,  township 
five  south,  range  six  east;  thence  southerly  along  the  section  lines  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  section  seven,  township  six  south,  range  six 
east;  thence  westerly  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
southerly   to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  thirteen,  township  six 
south,  range  five  east,  to  the  place  of  beginning,"  has  been  reserved 
and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  entry,  sale,  and  other  disposal  ai*** 
set  apart  as  a  public  park,  to  be  known  as  the  Wind  Cave  Nation^ 
Park. 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  about  12  miles  southeast  of  the  town  CZ- 
Custer  and  12  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  and  ^ 
in  a  deep  ravine,  with  the  hills  sloping  back  to  an  elevation  of  fro^ 
60  to  120  feet,  with  an  old  log  cabin  over  the  same  which  is  no^ 
being  used  as  headquarters  by  the  official  in  charge  of  the  park.  Th^ 
land  within  the  limits  of  the  park  is  of  little  value  for  grazing  pui^ 
poses  and  can  be  cultivated  only  in  small  patches. 

in  1898  two  geologists  visited  the  cavern  and  examined  its  principal 
points.    It  is  of  great  extent,  having  many  miles  of  galleries  branch* 
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ing  and  recticulating  along  the  joint  planes  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. There  are  numerous  chambers  of  considerable  size,  and  aptly 
named  from  some  peculiarity  of  formation  or  natural  decoration, 
reminding  one  of  the  object  after  which  it  is  designated.  Among 
others,  the  following  are  characteristic  designations:  The  Bride's 
Chamber;  Snowball  Room,  with  walls  and  ceilings  all  potted  with  a 
gypsum  formation  which  looks  like  flakes  of  snow;  the  Post-Office, 
with  a  box-work  formation  clinging  to  the  limestone  formation  all 
about  and  overhead;  the  Red  Hall,  with  sides  of  a  soft  red  stone 
which  is  said  to  have  a  commercial  value  in  the  manufacture  of  paint; 
the  Opera  House,  being  an  immense  room  grand  in  the  formation  of 
box  work  and  varied  colors  of  the  rocks  that  form  the  grand  arch 
overhead;  the  Devil's  Outlook,  an  enormous  crevice  reaching  65  feet 
above,  showing  how  the  water  has  cut  and  ground  the  rocks  until  a 
sharp  corner  can  not  be  found;  Capitol  Hill,  with  its  high  dome  ceil- 
ing, in  the  center  of  which  nature  has  placed  a  centerpiece  of  most 
beautiful  box  work;  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  with  three  links  in  the  ceiling 
formed  by  three  holes  cut  out  by  the  rushing  water;  the  Stone 
Quarry,  with  great  slabs  of  stone  of  a  pink  tint  broken  away  as 
straight  as  if  cut  and  piled  up  ready  for  a  large  building;  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  with  its  magnificent  frost  work  and  box  work,  coated  with  a 
pure  white  frost,  and  the  edges  trimmed  with  little  white  balls  resem- 
bling pop  corn,  and  long  frost  petals,  with  Noah's  beard  hanging  from 
a  little  pointed  rock  from  this  frost  work  with  slender  strings  like 
tine  silver  wire  fully  two  feet  long — words  are  inadequate  to  describe 
this  spot;  Corkscrew  path,  a  winding  trail  leading  to  Dante's  Inferno; 
Monte  Cristo  Palace,  the  Fair  Ground,  the  Alpine  Pass,  and  the  Blue 
Grotto. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  ages  gone  by  this  cave  was  doubtless  filled 
with  water,  which  has  left  its  marks  all  about  it,  and  by  the  deposits 
has  formed  the  beautiful  frostwork;  but  now  there  are  few  places 
where  any  moisture  is  perceptible. 

The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  among  other  things,  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  and  establish  such  service  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same;  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  to  rent  or  lease,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  made  by  him,  the  cavern  underlying  the  above-described 
lands,  and  also  pieces  or  parcels  of  ground  within  said  park  for  the 
Erection  of  such  buildings  as  may  be  required  for  the  accommodation 
>f  visitors.  All  funds  arising  from  such  rentals  or  leases  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  special  fund,  to  be 
expended  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  park. 

The  act  setting  aside  the  above-described  lands  for  park  purposes 
provided  that  in  cases  in  which  a  tract  covered  by  an  unperfected 
bona  fide  claim  is  included  within  the  limits  of  .the  park  th&  s&tttax  or 
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ical  authorities  of  the  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  mem 
of  value. 

The  diseases  chiefly  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  waters  are  rbem 
tiara,  gout,  stiff  joints,  skin  diseases,  scrofula,  neuralgia  or  oem 
affections,  paralysis,  spinal  diseases,  sciatica,  catarrh,  specific  locot 
tor  ataxia,  dyspepsia,  uterine  diseases,  especially  sterility,  leucorrhf 
malaria,  blood  disorders  of  a  chronic  character,  and  alcoholism.  1 
use  of  the  waters  is  contraindicated  in  pulmonary  affections,  es 
daily  such  as  are  based  on  tubercular  diatheses,  valvular  heart  all 
tions,  paralysis  from  softening  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  For 
benefit  of  physicians  prescribing  the  baths  there  is  included  in 
report  of  the  superintendent  a  copy  of  the  circular  of  instruct! 
issued  by  Lieut.  Col.  Blair  D.  Taylor,  commandant  of  the  Arm; 
Navy  General  Hospital,  relative  to  the  preparation  and  uses  of 
various  baths,  douches,  massage,  and  internal  administration  of 
water*  as  applied  to  the  different  diseases  benefited  thereby. 

New  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  bath  houses  rem1 
water  from  the  reservation  were  adopted  by  the  Department  -lui 
1903,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereby  appended  (exhibit).  Among  o 
things  these  regulations  provide  for  the  registration  of  physii 
desiring  to  prescribe  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs,  such  regustn 
to  be  accorded  only  to  physicians  who  have  proper  qualification! 
character,  and  who  do  not  engage  in  drumming  for  custom, 
solicitation  of  patronage  by  registered  physicians  through  the  nte 
of  drummers  is  prohibited  under  penalty  of  cancellation  of  the  rep 
tion.  The  regulations  also  provide  that  no  bath-house  proprietor 
permit  persons  under  medical  treatment  to  bathe  unless  they  pr 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  under  the  treatment  of  a  phv- 
registered  as  above  described.  A  board  of  competent  physician 
been  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  physicians  det 
to  prescribe  the  waters  from  the  reservation,  and  said  board  i.' 
at  work  preparing  the  register  provided  for  by  the  regulations, 
believed  that  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  will  do  away 
the  nefarious  practice  of  drumming  for  patients,  which  has  hit 
existed  among  a  certain  class  of  physicians  at  Hot  Springs,  as  w 
the  practice  of  employing  "  runners"  for  the  bath  houses,  this  ', 
practice  having  existed  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  more  serious  e 
"doctor  drumming." 

There  arc  26  leases  providing  for  the  use  of  hot  water  on  the 
Springs  Reservation.  Of  these,  21  are  for  operative  bath  hom 
are  sanitariums,  1  is  for  the  use  of  hot  water  for  manufacturing 
poses,  and  1  is  for  water  principally  for  drinking  purposes.  Tw< 
leases  have  l>een  granted,  one  to  Simon  Cooper  for  the  operatior 
pool  for  bathing  diseased  horses,  and  the  building  is  now  being  ere 
the  other  to  M.  H.  Jodd  and  A.  P.  Aldrich,  both  of  Hot  Springs,  t 
for  sufficient  hot  water  to  auppYy  Vi  \aatib.  V\^W6.,  to  \*.  fcwjt  and  us 
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i  building  to  be  erected  on  the  north  part  of  lot  5,  block  66,  city  of 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  to  be  known  as  the  "Crystal  Bath  House," 
ind  devoted  to  the  use  of  colored  people,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  1st  day  of  August,  1903. 

Very  few  complaints  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  former  years,  owing,  doubtless,  to  improved  facilities  and 
more  perfect  organization.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
board  of  physicians  for  registration  whereby  occasional  inspections  by 
the  board  will  be  made  supplementing  the  regular  inspections  of  the 
superintendent's  office,  thus  providing  an  additional  safeguard  against 
the  failure  to  observe  sanitary  laws  at  the  several  bath  houses. 

The  total  number  of  tubs  covered  by  the  leases  is  525,  requiring,  on 
a  basis  of  1,000  gallons  per  tub  daily,  525,000  gallons  of  hot  water  to 
supply  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  individuals,  firms,  and  corpo- 
rations now  holding  leases  for  hot  water  from  the  Government  reser- 
vation, together  with  the  date  of  each  lease  and  the  time  of  its 
expiration: 


Name  of  bath  house. 

Alhambra 

Arlington 

Majestic 

Ozark  Sanatorium 

Eastman 

Great  Northern 

Hale 

Horse  shoe 

Hot  Springs 

No  house 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Magnesia 

Maurice 

Ozarka 

Palace 

Park 

R^ctor 

*<*kafellow 

St-  Joseph's  Infirmary  f» . . 

Su*npter  (no  house) c 

SuPerior 

Overly 

^tnmelsberg 


Lessee. 


*Oody 

'**ystal 

*OrsePool. 


Alhambra  Bath  House  Co 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Avenue  Hotel  Co 

Butterick  Publishing  Co 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

Fannie  G.  Williamson 

Roots  <&  Eastman 

D.  Fellows  Piatt 

C  H.  V.&G.  M.Smith 

Hot  Springs  Medical  Co 

Fred  N.  Rix  and  Mary  E.  Barns 

M.  C.  Tomblerand  D.  C  Bnckscaff 

Chas.B.  Piatt 

Maurice,  Con  vers  &  Maurice 

F.B.Lattaand  F.P.Sorrels 

Samuel  W.  Fordyce 

Park  Hotel  Co 

Henry  M.  Rector 

Mahala  J.  Rockafellow 

Sister  Mary  Aloysius 

John  J.  Sumpter 

Robert  Proctor  and  Chas.  N.  Rix 

New  Waverly  Hotel  Co 

Jeanette  Hogaboom,  Aaron    H.  and 
Milo  R.  Buckstaff. 

Nicholas  M.  Moody 

M.H.Joddand  A.P.AIdrich 

Simon  Cooper 


Tubs. 


24 
40 
20 

8 
40 
19 
26 
30 
16 

4 
26 
40 
30 
24 
22 
23 
40 
12 
18 

4 

8 
16 
20 
18 

10 
12 
d4,000 


Date  of  lease. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

May 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


28 
3 
1 

16 

12 

25 

1 

1 

1 

24 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Jan.  12 
May  12 
Apr.  16 
July     1, 


Mar.  7 
Sept  15, 
Mar.  24 
Jan.     1 

July  1 
July  31 
Oct.    30 


1894 
1892 
1903 
1898 
1892 
1897 
1893 
1895 
1903 
1894 
1902 
1897 
1896 
1897 


1893 
1892 
1894 
1901 


1894 
1896 
1893 
1899 

1900 
1903 
1902 


Expiration 
of  lease. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

May 

May 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

May 

Apr. 

June 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Jan. 


28 
2 
31 
16 
12 
15 
31 
31 
31 
24 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
12 
16 
30 
31 
7 

14, 

24 

1 


June  80 
Aug.  1 
Oct.  30 


1914 
1912 
1912 
1905 
1912 
1912 
1907 
1909 
1912 
1904 
1906 
1916 
1909 
1916 
1902 
1906 
1912 
1904 
1916 
1901 
1904 
1906 
1918 
1909 

1910 
1913 
1907 


<*  Renewal  of  lease  for  the  Ozark  bath  house  has  been  suspended  by  the  Department  pending  the 
Completion  of  repairs  and  improvements  exacted,  which  are  now  under  way,  and  when  finished  a 
-H»e  will  be  issued. 

*The  new  bathing  department  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  is  being  erected  upon  plans  approved 
V  the  Department,  and  when  completed  a  new  lease  will  be  executed  covering  a  water  right  to 
Iterate  10  tubs. 

cThe  lease  of  John  J.  Sumpter  forfeited  July  1, 1903,  for  noncompliance  with  conditions  contained 
c*  Department  letter  of  January  2,  1908. 

d Gallons  per  day. 
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The  prices  which  the  different  bath  houses  may  charge  for  baths  are 
subject  to  approval  and  revision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
are  in  all  cases  regulated  by  the  class  of  bathing  accommodations  each 
bouse  is  in  a  position  to  furnish,  the  newer  and  better-equipped  houses 
being  allowed  to  charge  higher  prices  than  those  of  less  modern  build 
and  inferior  equipment.  The  scale  of  prices  at  present  in  force  ranges 
from  25  to  50  cents  for  a  single  bath,  and  from  $3  to  $10  for  a  course 
of  21  baths.  The  rate  charged  by  attendants  is  limited  to  15  cents  for 
a  single  )mth,  or  $3  for  a  course  of  21  baths;  this  rate  applies  to  all 
the  bath  houses,  regardless  oif  the  rate  charged  by  them. 

During  the  year  the  business  of  the  bath  houses  has  been  of  greater 
volume  than  ever  before.  The  total  number  of  baths  given  during 
the  year,  including  those  at  the  Government  free  bath  house,  was 
710,053.  The  total  amount  received  by  lessees  for  baths  was 
$165,426.70. 

The  United  States  free  bath  house  has  been  in  operation  since  1878, 
Beginning  with  a  rude  box  house  and  pools  excavated  in  the  natural 
tufa  rock  with  mud  bottoms,  which  became  widely  known  as  the  "Mud- 
hole,"   it  was  enlarged  and  improved  from  time  to  time;  but  the 
improvements  and  additions  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  demands.    By 
the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  28,  1902  (32  Stat,  L.  456),  $25,000  was 
appropriated  for  remodeling  and  enlarging  the  bath  house.     Contract 
for  the  work  has  been  let,  for  the  sum  of  $23,980,  and  the  house  is 
now  in  course  of  erection,  and  is  expected  to  be  available  by  January 
1,  11*04.     In  the  meantime  the  indigent  are  being  bathed  in  a  tempo- 
ral}' wooden  building  erected  for  the  purpose.     The  new  bath  house 
will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  old,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the   | 
superintendent  will  meet  all  requirements  for  years  to  come.     It  will 
be  conducted  on  the  individual  tub  plan,  instead  of  on  the  pool  system, 
which  permitted  the  mingling  of  persons  afflicted  with  various  dis- 
eases, and  will  be  built  according  to  the  Roman  system  of  baths,  of    ] 
placing  the  tubs  in  the4  ground  on  a  level  with  the  floor.     During  the 
year  187,089  baths  were  furnished.     The  total  number  of  bathers  was 
8,909,  of  whom  0.580  were  white  males  and  548  white  females,  an^ 
1,148  were  colored  males  and  027  colored  females.     The  number  <& 
persons  benefited  was  5,092,  and  the  number  cured  and  discharge^ 
773.     The  operating  expenses  of  the  free  bath  house,  including  ccr  - 
of  the  temporary  building  now  in  use,  were  $3,278.08  and  the  avera^S 
net  cost  per  bath  was  1.75  cents. 

The  total  receipts  from  bath  houses,  ground  rent,  etc.,  was  $18,12^" 
The  disbursements  by  the  superintendent  for  salaries,  incidents- 
expenses,  and  regular  charges  for  maintaining  the  reservation,  wer^ 
$14,080.29.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  disbursed  by  the  Deparr 
ment  for  improvements  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  fund  th^ 
sum  of  $2,087.22.     The  total  amount  disbursed  for  all  purposes  durin  > 
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e  year  (including  $25,000  for  the  free  bath  house  now  under  con- 
tract), was  $63,734.49. 

By  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  28,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  450),  Congress 

^nade  appropriations  for  various  improvements  on  the  Hot  Springs 

Tieservation  aggregating,  with  the  amount  appropriated  for  free  bath 

louse,  $47,562.     All  of  these  appropriations  have  been  expended, 

except  that  for  the  new  free  bath  house,  which  is  now  in  course  of 

erection.     Under  these  appropriations,  the  roads  and  drives  have  been 

"widened  and  the  turns  lengthened  and  widened  over  the  entire  system. 

The  grades  have  been  modified  in  many  instances,  and  almost  all  roads 

on  Hot  Springs  Mountain  have  been  covered  with  a  coating  of  cement 

gravel.     Surface  cross  drainage  has  also  been  provided  at  many  points. 

As  completed  the  roads  are  now  safe  and  enjoyable  drives,  which  add 

much  to  the  attractions  of  the  resort.     The  total  mileage  completed  is 

8}.     West  Mountain  road  will  be  further  extended  during  the  coming 

year  under  an  appropriation  of  $18,000  made  for  the  purpose  by  the 

act  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  1119).     The  completion  of  this  will 

give  a  fine  mountain  road  from  Gem  street  on  the  north  to  Grand 

avenue  on  the  south,  at  a  pleasant  elevation,  with  the  city  below  and 

in  sight  the  entire  distance. 

The  most  important  of  the  retaining  walls  originally  contemplated 
and  estimated  for  has  been  built,  and  adds  much  to  the  protection  and 
adornment  of  the  reservation.  It  consists  of  a  wall  on  Fountain  street, 
commencing  at  the  rear  of  the  superintendent's  residence  and  extend- 
ing to  Happy  Hollow  Entrance  road  to  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  a 
distance  of  1,340  feet.  The  wall  varies  from  3£  to  8  feet  in  height, 
is  laid  in  broken  range  or  square  rubble  24  inches  wide,  coped  with 
cut  stone,  and  there  are  cement  gutters  on  the  rear  line  of  coping. 

About  1,100  yards  of  rich  soil  has  been  used  to  reenforce  the  park 
grounds  and  slopes  where  needed.     The  foregrounds  and  slopes  of 
Reserve  Park  and  Whittington  Lake  Park  have  been  enriched,  so  that 
a  good  stand  of  grass  may  be  maintained.     The  appropriation  for 
repairs  to  draining  system  has  been  expended  principally  in  the  pur- 
chase of  drain  tile  and  cement.     The  appropriation  for  walks  and 
footpaths,  and  that  for  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  has  been  used 
for  the  purposes  named.     Trees  of  a  hardy  and  ornamental  character 
°ave  been  provided,  while  roses  and  bulbs  have  been  added  for  the 
Purpose  of  harmonizing  the  ornamentation  of  the  parks  and  grounds. 
Site  No.  9  has  been  protected  by  a  retaining  wall  along  its  rear  line, 
^hich  supports  the  overhanging  tufa  bluff. 

Various  improvements  have  been  made  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reser- 
vation  fund,  among  which  is  a  new  greenhouse  at  a  cost  of  $648.96, 
^*id  new  barns  and  vehicle  sheds  at  a  cost  of  $549.89.  The  amount 
^maining  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
*1,731.55. 
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On  February  21,  1903,  the  legislature  of  Arkansas  passed  a  law  ced- 
ing jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  reservation  on  which  the  hot 
springs  are  located  to  the  United  States,  thus  necessitating  a  special 
legislation  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of  that  portion  of  the  reser- 
vation. Heretofore  misdemeanors  have  been  tried  in  the  local  courts, 
but  it  is  now  desirable  that  the  United  States  commissioner  at  Hot 
Springs  should  be  authorized  to  try  such  cases.  A  bill  covering  the 
requirements  in  this  matter  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
submitted  in  due  time. 

The  superintendent  renews  his  recommendation  that  Congress 
authorize  the  sale  of  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  old  pumping 
plant,  which  is  useless  to  the  reservation  and  rapidly  deteriorating, 
and  suggests  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  be  applied  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  room  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  mineral  specimens, 
indigenous  flora,  and  other  articles  of  peculiar  local  interest. 

The  superintendent  also  renews  the  recommendation  that  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  relative  to  the  leasing  of  bath  houses  on  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  be  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  regulate  the  rates  of  water  rentals  at  any  time  instead 
of  at  the  expiration  of  every  five  years,  as  now  provided  by  law,  and 
also  amending  said  law  by  abrogating  the  40-tub  limit,  with  a  view  to 
permitting  the  placing  of  tubs  in  private  rooms  of  hotels  having  bath 
houses  attached.     I  concur  in  these  recommendations. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  the  undergrowth  and  cleaning 
up  the  surface  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain  Reserve,  West  Mountain 
Reserve,  and  North  Mountain  Reserve  by  the  removal  of  surface  stone, 
dead  wood,  wild  vines,  and  all  kinds  of  undergrowth,  trimming  up 
trees,  and  evening  up  ground  as  far  as  practicable,  and  raking  the 
entire  surface,  so  as  to  add  to  the  natural  beauty  and  picturesqueness 
of  these  mountain  parks,  which  consist  mostly  of  rough  and  uneven 
wildwood  at  the  present  time.  The  mountains  are  now  easily  accessi- 
ble by  the  new  roads  and  footpaths,  and  the  superintendent  states 
that  they  afford  great  enjoyment  to  visitors  to  the  resort. 

An  appropriation  is  requested  for  paved  gutters  for  the  mountain 
roads.  The  roads  themselves  are  now  completed  or  provided  for,  but 
the  absence  of  stone  gutters  to  carry  the  drainage  and  swift  mountain 
streams  away,  he  states,  is  a  source  of  danger  and  may  result  in  the 
formation  of  unsightly  and  even  dangerous  gulleys  along  the  banks 
bordering  on  the  roads.  With  gutters  paved  with  cobblestone,  floated 
in  cement,  entire  protection  will  be  obtained. 

An  appropriation  of  $6,002  is  also  recommended  for  filling  up  Whit- 
tington  Reserve  Park  lakes  with  earth.  Owing  to  the  limited  supply 
of  water,  it  is  stated  that  a  certain  amount  of  stagnation  occurs  at 
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Linos,  thereby  impairing  the  healthfulness  of  adjacent  sections  of  the 
itv. 

The  recommendation  is  also  made  that  all  Government  buildings  be 
minted  on  the  exterior  in  bright,  ornamental,  and  durable  colors,  and 
Lecorated  in  the  interior  where  necessary.  The  superintendent  states 
hat  the  buildings  of  the  Department  appear  to  disadvantage  in  con- 
rast  with  the  bright  and  well-preserved  buildings  of  the  Army  and 
Savv  General  Hospital,  and  suggests  that  if  the  buildings  were  well 
Dainted  in  uniform  colors  it  would  add  much  to  the  adornment  of  the 
reservation  and  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  made  by  the  lessee. 
He  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  purpose. 

The  superintendent  again  calls  attention  to  the  advisability  of  sell- 
ngthe  remaining  Government  lots.  There  are  157  of  these  lots,  and 
ie  states  that  their  retention  is  in  a  measure  an  injustice  to  the  city  of 
Sot  Springs,  as  the  lots  do  not  bear  their  burden  of  taxation,  and  as 
hey  are  mostly  suburban  they  obstruct  the  extension  of  the  sidewalk 
ystem.  He  suggests  that  a  reappraisal  and  sale  be  ordered  for  March, 
904,  as  the  lots  would  probably  bring  a  better  price  then  than  at  any 
ther  time,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  will  then  be 
resent. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1877,  entitled  "An  act  in 
elation  to  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  "  (19 
tat.  L.,  380),  provides,  section  19: 

That  a  suitable  tract  of  land,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  shall  be  laid  off  by  said  com- 
lissioners,  and  the  same  is  hereby  granted  to  the  county  of  Garland,  in  the  State  of 
rkaiLsas,  as  a  site  for  the  public  building  of  said  county:  Proi>idtdy  That  the  tract  of 
ind  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  land  reserved  herein  for  the  use  of 
ie  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute  there  was  set  apart,  by 
he  Hot  Springs  Commissioners,  3.62  acres  of  land,  known  as  block 
■  H,  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  and  the  same  was  dedicated  as  the 
and  granted  by  the  United  States  in  the  county  of  Garland,  in  the 
ity  of  Hot  Springs,  as  a  site  for  a  public  building.  The  county, 
owever,  never  occupied  any  of  the  land  so  dedicated,  but  located  its 
^urt-house  and  jail  at  a  considerable  distance  therefrom  on  other 
nd. 

I  renew  the  recommendations  contained  in  previous  annual  reports 
•at  Congress  repeal  section  19  of  the  act  above  mentioned,  for  failure 
i  the  part  of  the  county  of  Garland  to  use  the  land  granted  for  the 
irposes  specified  in  the  act,  and  that  authority  be  granted  to  sell 
ock  114  at  public  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  other  lots  belonging  to 
ie  Government  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  are  disposed  of,  the  pro- 
ieds  of  such  sale  to  be  applied,  as  required  by  existing  law,  to  the 
anagement  and  protection  of  the  reservation. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1188), 
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making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  and  for  other  purposes, 
provides,  among  other  things: 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  determine  the  value  of  certain  condemned  buildingB  formerly  located  on  Hot 
Spring*  Mountain  Reservation,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Valley  street,  in  the  city  of 
Hot  Spring*,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  buildings  were  condemned  by  the  Hot 
Springs  Commission,  and  proof  of  value  taken  by  said  Commission,  under  authority 
of  law,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  before  said  Commission  had  issued  certificates 
for  the  value  thereof,  as  they  were  authorized  and  directed,  and  did  afterwards  do 
for  buildings  similarly  situated,  but  not  burned.  That  the  value  of  each  building  so 
condemned  and  burned  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  from  the  petitions  and 
evidence  filed  before  said  Commission  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  thereof,  by  oider 
of  said  Commission,  and  now  on  file  in  the  Interior  Department,  or  such  other  evi- 
dence as  the  claimants  may  file,  and  after  such  investigation  as  he  may  think  proper. 

Sbc.  5.  That  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  such  investigation  and  the  claime 
so  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such  person  or 
persons,  claimant*,  their  executors,  administrators,  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  equal 
to  the  values  so  a*  aforesaid  found  bv  him. 

Set.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  the 
results  of  his  action  under  the  foregoing  sections. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  I  have  to  report  that 
23  claims  wore  presented  thereunder;  8  were  allowed  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  leaving  15  pending.  During  the  past 
year  1  claim,  that  of  Elbridge  M.  McDonald,  was  dismissed  and  11 
were  allowed,  to  wit:  Shade  A.  Sammons  and  the  heirs  of  John  C. 
Hale,  deceased,  $t»0O;  estate  of  Frank  Horton,  deceased,  $800;  estate 
of  Carson  D.  Hay,  deceased,  $250;  James  K.  Lane,  $1,650;  Huffman  & 
Hamilton,  $0,000;  Prosper  II.  Ellsworth,  $3,500;  estate  of  Giovanni 
Razctti,  deceased.  Si, 000;  William  H.  Renaud,  surviving  partner  of 
John  I.  Adams  &  Co.,  $2,o00;  George  G.  Latta,  $700;  George  0. 
Latta  and  S.  AV.  Fordyce,  and  estates  of  Sallie  E.  George  and  Mary  A. 
Donnelly,  deceased,  $3,500,  and  estate  of  Robert  C.  Jones,  deceased, 
$150. 

Casa  Giiakdk  Ruin. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  prehistoric  ruins  in 
the  United  States,  the  building  having  been  erected  by  one  of  the  most 
advanced  races  who  once  inhabited  the  Southwest. 

The  Casa  Grande  ruin  is  situated  18  miles  northeast  of  Casa  Grande 
Station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Pinal  County,  Ariz.,  and 
embraces  the  S.  *  SW.  i  SW.  ±  SE.  i  sec.  9;  NW.  *  W.  i  NE.  ±  XE.  k 
SW.  i  and  NW.  ±  SE.  ±  sec.  16,  T.  5  S.,  R.  8  E.,  Gila  and  Salt  River 
meridian.  The  reservation  contains  about  480  acres,  and  was  set  aside 
by  Executive  Order  of  June  22,  1892,  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.,  li.  my 
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ie  structure  is  built  of  the  material  known  as  cajon — that  is,  pud- 
clay  molded  into  walls  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  of  perishable 
acter.  It  covers  a  space  59  feet  by  43  feet  3  inches  square,  with  an 
r  door  on  every  side.  There  are  five  rooms  or  compartments  on 
ground  floor.  The  building  was  originally  five  or  six  stories  high, 
the  walls  have  greatly  disintegrated  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
lents,  and  the  outer  walls  at  no  place  show  more  than  three  stories, 
walls  of  the  inner  room  are  one  story  high. 

y  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  supra,  $2,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
ir  and  protection  of  the  ruin,  and  this  was  expended  in  removing 
is,  supplying  underpinning,  filling  cavities,  and  fixing  in  place 
den  and  iron  braces. 

y  the  act  of  June  28,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  454),  an  additional  sum  of 
00  was  appropriated  for  the  repair  and  protection  of  the  ruin,  and 
une  22, 1903,  contract  was  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a  corrugated- 
roof  over  the  ruin,  which  should  protect  the  structure  from  the 
lents  and  yet  not  impair  the  original  outline  of  the  ruin.  This 
k  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

ic  custodian,  Mr.  Frank  Pinckley,  who  resides  on  the  reservation, 
»s  that  widespread  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  ruin  and 
lumber  of  visitors  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
addition  to  the  roof  which  has  been  supplied  during  the  past  sum- 
over  the  structure,  some  additional  repairs  are  yet  required,  con- 
ng  of  renewing  the  lintels  of  doors  and  windows  and  supplying 
spinning  for  the  walls  in  several  places.  When  these  are  made,  the 
will  be  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

e  recommends  an  appropriation  for  the  excavation  of  the  mounds 
ruins  on  the  reservation,  the  work  to  be  performed  under  the 
rvision  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  He  expresses  the 
ion  that  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  ruins  if  some 
wns,  industrial  implements,  or  domestic  utensils  should  be  found, 
h  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabiting  these  ruins,  and  recommends  that  $3,000  be  appropri- 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  ruin  and  excavations 
le  reservation. 

le  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
d  to  this  matter,  and  he  stated  that  the  Institution  would  be  very 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  excavating  the  mounds  if  authorized 
ongress,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  excavations  could  not 
to  disclose  many  objects  of  great  interest  and  value  in  the  field  of 
oology.  With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  he  fur- 
stated: 

in  not  speak  too  strongly,  as  under  existing  conditions  nonscientific  explorers 
st  pillaging  the  most  interesting  sites  and  destroying  records  which  history  and 
•e  should  have  forever  at  their  disposal.     Furthermore,  the  agents  of  foreign 
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museums  and  associations  are  rapidly  carrying  abroad  these  important  traces  of 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  which  should  properly  be  preserved  at  our  own  capital, 
being  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  most  foreign  countries  having  antiqaitia] 
worthy  of  protection. 

I  must  earnestly  recommend  that  the  appropriation  of  $8,000  be  made 
by  Congress  for  further  investigation,  etc.,  in  connection  with  these 
ruins. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  art  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  board  of  chari- 
ties for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June  6, 1900  (31  Stat.  L., 
664),  provides,  among  other  things,  that  said  Board  of  Charities — 

shall  visit,  insjiect,  and  maintain  a  general  supervision  over  all  institutions,  societies, 
or  associations  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional,  or  reformatory  character, 
which  are  supi>orted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations  of  Congress  made  for  the 
care  or  treatment  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  no  payment  shall  be 
made  to  any  such  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional,  or  reformatory  institution 
for  any  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  is  not  received  and  maintained 
therein  pursuant  to  the  rules  established  by  such  Board  of  Charities,  except  in  the 
case  of  ])ercons  committed  by  the  courts  or  abandoned  infants  needing  immediate  care. 

The  Attorney-General,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1900,  in  construing 
this  act,  held  that  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Freed- 
men\s  Hospital,  the  Columbian  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
the  Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings,  created  by  prior  laws  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  came 
within  the  terms  of  said  act  of  June  6,  1900,  and  that — 

with  the  exception  that  the  Board  of  Charities  is  given  the  general  supervision  of 
these  institutions  and,  under  the  order  of  the  District  Commissioners,  the  power  of 
investigation,  with  the  duty  of  submitting  a  report  and  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress, the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  unchanged  by  the 
act  of  June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  remain  the  same  as  before  its  enactment 

In  previous  annual  reports  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  fact 
that  a  divided  supervision  or  control  over  the  class  of  institutions 
enumerated,  especially  where  the  lines  of  division  are  uncertain  and 
not  easily  understood,  would  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the  imme- 
diate management  of  each  institution  and  to  detract  materially  from 
the  desired  standard  of  excellence.  The  recommendation  heretofore 
made  in  this  matter  that  as  to  each  of  said  institutions  the  authoritv, 
etc.,  of  the  Board  of  Charities  be  transferred  to  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Interior,  or  the  authority  and  responsibilty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Charities,  is  accordingly 
renewed. 

Considering  the  character  and  purpose  of  each  institution,  and  the 
extent  of  the  supervisory  authoritv  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
over  the  same  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  prob- 
ably the  best  results  could  be  obtained  if  the  administration  of  the 
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affairs  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Freedmen's  Hospital, 
and  the  Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings  were  placed  exclusively 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  form  of 
bill  which,  if  enacted  by  Congress,  will  effectuate  this  recommenda- 
tion, is  hereto  appended,  page  284,  Exhibit  J. 

The  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  shows  that  the  affairs  of 
the  hospital  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  general  health 
of  the  people  has  been  fairly  good,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of 
cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Repeated  examinations  of  the  drinking  water 
and  the  milk  supply  were  negative  in  results,  a  bacteriological  exami- 
nation, however,  of  hydrant  water,  which  was  used  in  the  mixing  of 
condensed  milk,  was  found  to  be  the  source  of  infection.  This  was 
at  once  corrected  and  since  there  have  been  but  two  isolated  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1903,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Richardson,  the  superintendent,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  attack  and 
passed  away  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  an  alienist  of  national  reputa- 
tion and  wide  repute  as  an  administrator.  His  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  hospital  and  is  greatly  deplored  by  the  board  and  his  many 
friends  in  the  institution,  in  the  city  of  Washington  where  he  was  well 
known,  and  elsewhere. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Stack,  first  assistant  physician,  was  thereafter  designated 
as  acting  superintendent  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  hospital  until 
October  1,  1903,  upon  which  date  Dr.  William  A.  White,  of  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  who,  in  the  meantime  had  been  appointed  to  the  position 
made  vacant  by  Doctor  Richardson's  death,  assumed  control. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  2,316;  there  were  admitted  during  the  year  734  patients,  the  largest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  hospital,  making  a  total  under  treatment 
of  3,050.  During  the  year  there  were  258  deaths;  269  were  dis- 
charged recovered,  131  improved,  25  unimproved,  and  6  not  insane, 
leaving  on  the  records  at  the  close  of  the  year  2,369. 

The  several  new  buildings  of  the  extension,  authorized  by  Congress, 
in  process  of  construction  are  nearing  completion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  new  administration  building,  on  which  work  was  commenced  at 
a  later  date  than  the  others.  It  will,  however,  be  some  months  before 
the  buildings  are  ready  for  furnishing.  In  the  present  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  hospital,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population,  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  when  all  the  thousand  additional 
beds  provided  in  this  extension  will  be  occupied;  the  rate  of  increase 
will,  of  course,  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  number  of  men  kept 
in  the  service  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  insane  convicts,  and  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  training  school  continues  in  operation  and  is  doing  good  work. 
The  training  of  nurses  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  insane  not  only 
makes  it  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of  that  care  but  attracts  a  bet- 
ter class  of  employees  to  the  hospital,  who  are  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  instruction. 

During  the  year  the  pathologist  has  had  under  preparation  an 
exhaustive  study  of  29  cases  of  intercranial  tumors,  the  results  of  which 
will  appear  in  a  separate  volume.  In  addition  to  this  ordinary  routine 
work  has  been  done.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  post-mortem 
examinations  have  been  made,  some  50  new  specimens  added  to  the 
museum,  and  a  number  of  specimens  preserved  for  future  microscopic 
study. 

In  the  department  of  clinical  pathology  873  urinalyses  have  been 
made  for  records  and  diagnostic  purposes.  The  blood  has  been 
examined  in  420  cases  for  evidence  of  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  and 
aiuemia.  In  44  cases  the  plasmodium  malaria  was  found;  in  29  cases 
the  Widal  reaction  was  present.  The  sputum  was  examined  in  1(*> 
cases,  with  positive  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  25  cases  and  of  pneu- 
monia in  4  cases. 

During   the   year  the   division  of   zoology,  United   States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  hospital, 
made  a  systematic  examination  of  the  patients  to  determine  the  f re 
quency  of  intestinal  zooparasites. 

Among  the  more  important  results  obtained  may  be  mentioned  a 
number  of  cases  of  hook  worm  (mieinarlwtis);  several  cases  of  infec- 
tion with  the  Cochin  China  worm  (Strongyloides  stercoralis)  have  also 
been  found.  The  larger  tapeworm  (Taenia)  were  rare,  only  one  case 
being  discovered,  but  the  interesting  fact  was  developed  that  six 
patients  showed  infection  with  the  dwarf  tapeworm  (Hymenohp** 
nana),  which  heretofore  has  been  considered  a  very  rare  parasite  in 
this  country. 

The  hospital  also  cooperated  with  the  Office  of  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  series  of  nutrition  invest! g** 
tions.      These   investigations   showed    that   the   food   furnished     t-nC 
patients  was  ample  in  quantity,  while  the  diet  of  the  attendants  ^vtlS 
generous.     The  food  was  uniformly  of  good  quality  and  was  stor*^ 
handled,  and  cooked  in  a  cleanly  way.     A  certain  percentage  of  w^e 
is,  of  course,  inevitable  in  handling  such  large  amounts  of  food  a*  *irC 
required   in   this   hospital,  but   by  accurately  determining   just  h*^ 
much  this  was  in   respect  to  each  article  of   diet  and   what  was     ^ 
source,  it  was  possible  to  materially  reduce  it  in  some  instances. 

By  provision  contained  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March*    ^ 
1903  (H2  Stat.  L.,  1120),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authori*^ 
to  install  an  electrical  tire-alarm  apparatus  in  the  buildings  of  the  1**^ 
pital,  or  in  such  parts  thereof  as  in  his  judgment  the  same  may 
renuired,  and  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  for  the  purpc*^ 
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Pursuant  to  such  authority,  bids  for  the  installation  of  such  a  sys- 
11  were  duly  solicited  by  public  advertisement,  and  after  a  very  thor- 
gh  investigation  and  examination  of  the  different  systems  proposed 
be  installed,  the  contract  for  the  work  was  awarded  to  the  National 
ltomatic  Fire  Alarm  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  sum  of 
(-,535.56.  The  contract  requires  that  the  whole  equipment  and  its 
mections  shall  be  completed  within  one  year,  and  shall  be  main- 
iied  by  the  company  at  its  own  expense  for  the  period  of  one  year 
>sequent  to  the  time  of  completion  and  acceptance  of  the  whole 
rk. 

Che  board  of  visitors,  in  discussing  the  legislative  needs  of  the 
>pital,  state  that — 

our  attention  is  also  respectfully  called  to  the  necessity  for  amending  the  law 
iting  to  the  disposition  of  pensions  of  patients  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
pital  from  the  National  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  who  have  no 
•indent  relatives.  The  law  now  provides  that  in  all  such  eases  the  pension  shall 
paid  to  the  superintendent  for  the  support  of  the  patient  and  be  credited  to  the 
eral  support  appropriation  without  regard  to  the  amount.     When  these  pensions 

credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  hospital  they  can  not  be  used  for  the  special 
lefit  of  the  patient,  and  as  the  regular  charge  for  board  is  $5  per  week,  the  pension 
wine  instances  exceeds  this  amount.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  at  least  a 
*tion  of  the  pension  should  be  available  for  special  use  of  the  patient  for  small 
rvhases  which  the  hospital  can  not  ordinarily  supply.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
nded  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  all  pensions  of  patients  to  be  paid 
the  superintendent  while  the  pensioners  are  inmates  of  the  hospital,  and  that  he 
authorized  to  use  the  pension,  under  regulations  established  by  yourself,  for  the 
lent,  first,  of  any  dependent  relatives  under  the  law,  and  second,  for  the  patient 
nself,  the  regular  charge  for  board  alone  being  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
•<pital  in  such  cases  as  may  be  determined  to  be  proper.  The  law  should  also 
:horize  the  disposition  of  such  funds  accruing  from  this  source  in  ease  of  deceased 
isioners  which  are  unclaimed,  and  of  which  a  considerable  amount  is  now 
•umulated. 

The  Board  is  also  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  amendment  to  the  law  regulat- 
l  commitment  to  the  hospital  and  the  discharge  of  patients  therefrom.  It  is  par- 
ularly  important  that  authority  be  given  the  superintendent  to  grant  trial  visits 
fore  discharge  to  such  patients  as  are  l>elieved  to  be  in  condition  to  warrant  it,  and 

0  to  discharge  to  the  custody  of  friends  such  as  can  be  safely  cared  for  outside  of 
lospital  and  who  can  not  be  further  benefited  by  hospital  treatment. 

In  prior  annual  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  similar  recom- 
endations  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  it  was  urged  that 
^islation  be  enacted  by  Congress  along  the  lines  indicated.  Subse- 
ently  there  was  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  proper  committees 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  a  draft  of 

1  (copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended,  page  285,  Exhibit  K)  in  relation 
the  payment  and  disposition  of  pension  money  due  to  inmates  of 
i  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which,  however,  failed  to 
iome  law;  this  matter,  however,  is  of  such  importance  in  the  admin- 
ration  of  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  again 
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submit  the  hill  to  Congress  for  its  consideration,  and  I  trust  that  the 
measure  will  receive  favorable  action  by  that  body. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  the  change  in  the  law  relative  to  dis- 
bursements of  money  for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  I 
stated  in  my  last  annual  report  that — 

After  the  decease  of  the  former  superintendent  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  hi*  ltooks  and  accounts  as  a  disbursing  agent  of  the  institution.  In  report- 
ing thereon,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  his  accounts  were  found  to  be  correct, 
balanced,  and  cloned,  and  so  reported  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  they 
state,  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  disbursements  of  the  institution,  that — 

"Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
service  would  l>e  subserved  if  the  disbursement  of  the  appropriations  for  the  hospital 
was  taken  therefrom  and  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  vourherM  properly  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  approved 
by  the  S«*cretary  of  the  Interior.     One  of  the  principal  reasons  advanced  why  such  a 
change  should  l»e  made  in  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  is  now  the  par- 
chasing  officer,  the  receiving  officer,  the  disbursing  officer — three  offices  in  one.  The 
act  of  March  3,  1855  (sec.  4837,  Rev.  Stat.),  made  him  a  special  disbursing  agent. 
Under  existing  United   States  Treasury  regulations  he  is  required  to  render  his 
accounts  monthly,  and  no  advance  of  funds  is  allowed  him  in  any  month  in  excess  of 
his  Ixjnd.     On  the  contrary,  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  is  required  to 
render  his  accounts  only  quarterly,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  limit  of  his  bond  in 
advances  from  the  Treasury,  so  that  money  could  always  be  promptly  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  the  hospital  upon  presentation  of  same. 
Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  it  has  often  occurred  that  persons  selling  goods 
and  supplies  to  the  hospital,  expecting  to  receive  cash  when  such  have  been  fur- 
nished, have  been  compiled  to  wait  weeks  and  months  for  payment     This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  should  not  lx»  tolerated  by  the  Department  for  a  moment.     Business 
methods  prevail  in  every  other  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  its 
creditors  are  promptly  paid  their  bills  on  presentation  of  the  same.     Such  should  l>e 
the  rule  with  the  bills  against  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane.     The  merchant  sells  his5 
goods  to  the  hospital  at  a  trifle  above  cost,  expecting  to  receive  promptly  cash  pay- 
ment f< >r  the  same.     Failure  to  so  pay  him  frequently  results  in  serious  embarrassment 
to  his  business." 

Concurring  in  this  conclusion,  I  urgently  recommend  the  incorpora- 
tion in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  when  it  shall  receive  consideration  by 
Congress,  of  the  following  paragraph,  to  wit: 

And  hereafter  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
required  to  act  as  disbursing  clerk  for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
to  disburse  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  said  hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  vouchers  duly  certified  by  the  superintendent  thereof, 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  And  the  said  disbursing  clerk  herein 
provided  for  shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such,  give  bond  to  the  United 
States  in  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deem  proper  and  necessary, 
which  bond  shall  be  conditioned  that  the  said  officer  shall  render  a  true  and  faithful 
account  to  the  proj>er  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  quarter  yearly  of  all  moneys 
and  properties  which  shall  be  received  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  with  sureties 
to  be  approved  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  Such  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  by  him  put  in  suit  upon  any  breach  of 
the  conditions  thereof.     And  for  this  service  to  be  performed  the  said  disbursing 
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cl«*rk,  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  receive  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 

a.«  annual  compensation  of  $1,000,   payable    from    the   appropriation    for   current 

expenses  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.     And  all  acta  heretofore  made 

Y>y  Congress  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same 

are  hereby,  repealed. 

The  necessity  for  the  change  in  the  law  above  recommended  in 
regard  to  disbursements  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  prevent  embarrassment  in  the  matter  of  payments,  under  contract 
for  the  work  on  the  extension,  to  be  made  from  the  appropriation  of 
$975,000  for  the  extension  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
it  became  necessary,  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1901,  to  appoint  Mr. 
George  W.  Evans,  the  disbursing  officer  of  this  Department,  a  "special 
disbursing  agent  for  the  erection  of  an  extension  at  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane."  For  the  disbursement  of  these  moneys  he 
was  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give  an  additional 
bond  of  $25,000,  which  was  approved  on  the  18th  dav  of  October, 
1901. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  away  of  Doctor  Richardson,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1903,  a  committee  consisting  of  two  competent  officers, 
°ne  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  one  from  this  Department, 
was  designated  to  examine  his  books  and  accounts  as  disbursing  agent 
°t  the  hospital.  The  committee,  as  a  result  of  its  examination, 
sported  that  his  accounts  were  found  to  be  correct  and  all  public 
moneys  properly  accounted  for,  and  in  its  report  embodied,  among 
other  things,  the  following  recommendation: 

The  superintendent  is,  under  the  law,  the  responsible  disbursing  agent  of  the 
institution  for  these  funds,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  (Sec.  4839,  R.  S.)  In 
addition  to  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  the  superintendent  makes 
disbursements  from  the  appropriations,  "Repairs,  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,"  and  "Buildings  and  grounds,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane." 
From  a  careful  inspection  and  examination  o£  all  questions  involved  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  these  funds,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  service,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  hospital,  would  be  served  should  the  superintendent  be  permanently 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  for  the  disbursement  of  these  funds.  Whether  they 
should  be  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  by 
*a  special  disbursing  agent  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  either  case 
on  vouchers  properly  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and  approved 
ty' the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  a  question  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  How- 
eve»*  this  may  be  resolved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superintendent  should  not 
**  continued  as  the  responsible  disbursing  agent,  as  well  as  the  purchasing  officer 
an(l  the  receiving  officer. 

Thereafter  the  first  assistant  physician,  as  heretofore  stated,  was 

^signated  as  acting  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  the  Comp- 

r°ller  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  question  was  submitted,  having 

^^ided  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  disbursing  officer  of  this 

^^  J>artment  to  disburse  all  funds  for  the  hospital  until  such  time  as  a 

^u£*^rintendent  and  responsible  disbursing  officer  should  be  appointed, 

f    ^xected  the  disbursing  officer  of  this  Department  to  take  charge  of 
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all  financial  matters  connected  with  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  and  to  disburse  all  moneys  for  that  institution.  This  duty  he 
most  satisfactorily  performed  up  to  October  1,  1903,  when  Doctor 
White  qualified  under  his  appointment  as  superintendent  and  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  thus  clearly 
demonstrating  the  entire  practicability  of  the  handling  and  disburse- 
ment by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  all  moneys  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Freedmex's  Hospital. 

The  Freedmen's  Hospital  was  appropriated  for  and  placed  under 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by  act  of  March  3,  1871  (16  Stat  L, 
506),  and  transf erred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  act  of 
June  23,  1874  (18  Stat.  L.,  223).  The  supervision  and  control  of 
expenditure  of  appropriations  was  transferred  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  act  of  March  3, 1893.  (27  Stat.  L. ,  551.) 
The  appointive  and  general  administrative  power,  however,  is  still 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  report  of  the  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  hospital,  W.  A.  Warfield, 
shows  that  there  ha.s  been  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  in  every 
department,  more  patients  having  been  treated  in  the  hospital  and 
dispensary  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  whole  number  of  patients 
in  the  hospital  during  the  year  was  2,789,  of  which  number  2,677  were 
admitted,  including  191  born  in  the  hospital.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
were  remaining  in  the  hospital  June  30, 1902.  During  the  year  2,ti5P 
were  discharged,  leaving  130  in  the  hospital  July  1,  1903. 

The  number  treated  in  the  out-patient  department  was  6,259,  an 
increase  of  862  over  the  preceding  year.  In  this  department  10,005 
prescriptions  were  compounded  and  1,114  revisits  were  made. 

The  total  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  and  dispensary 
attached  was  9,048,  divided  as  follows:  265  white  males,  76  white 
females,  4,120  colored  males,  and  4,476  colored  females. 

In  the  surgical  department  670  operations  were  performed,  many  of 
which  were  of  a  major  character.  Six  deaths  occurred  in  this  depart- 
ment, most  of  them  occurring  weeks  after  the  operation. 

There  were  1,315  examinations  made  in  the  pathological  department, 
and  22  post-mortems  were  performed. 

Of  the  205  deaths,  22  died  within  twenty-four  hours  after  entering 
the  hospital  and  15  within  48  hours,  while  3  deaths  occurred  before 
the  patients  reached  the  ward,  indicating  that  in  many  instances  the 
patients  do  not  come  to  the  hospital  until  their  cases  are  hopeless. 

Of  the  2,677  patients  admitted,  2,269  were  actual  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — that  is  to  say,  they  had  resided  in  the  District 
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more  than  one  year;  the  remaining  408  lived  in  the  District  less  than 
one  year  and  are  regarded  as  nonresidents. 

The  rules  governing  admission  to  the  hospital  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

(1 )  Indigent  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who,  being  sick  or  injured  and 
requiring  medical  or  surgical  attention,  are  without  the  necessary  means  to  pay  for 
the  same. 

(2)  Transient  population  of  said  District  who,  while  passing  through  or  tempora- 
rily domiciled  therein,  fall  ill  or  suffer  accident  or  injury  and  require  immediate 
medical  or  surgical  care  and  attention,  but  are  destitute  of  means  to  pay  for  the  same. 

(3)  Such  other  destitute  persons  residing  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  either  for  humane  reasons  or  in  the  interest  of  medical 
science,  shall  cause  to  be  admitted. 

(4)  All  emergency  cases,  which  are  defined  as  cases  of  sudden  illness  or  injury, 
where  to  delay  treatment  would  unduly  imperil  the  life  or  safety  of  the  patient. 

The  surgeon  in  chief  expresses  the  opinion  that,  as  the  General  Gov- 
ernment bears  one-half  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital, 
it  would  be  just  and  equitable  to  admit  a  larger  number  of  persons 
from  the  States,  and  to  that  end  suggests  a  modification  of  the  rules. 

The  training  school  for  nurses  has  done  better  work  than  in  any 
preceding  year.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  applications  were 
received  during  the  year  for  admission  to  the  school;  17  were  accepted, 
1  dismissed;  15  nurses  graduated  in  May,  1903.  The  appendix  to  the 
report  contains  interesting  information  regarding  the  requirements 
exacted  of  the  candidates  desiring  to  enter  the  course  of  training  and 
the  work  accomplished. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  provision  was  made  in  the  sun- 
dry civil  act  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  1113),  for  the  construction 
°f  a  new  Freedmen's  Hospital  building  and  accessories,  and  requiring, 
Mnong  other  things,  the  trustees  of  Howard  University  to  supply  all 
niedical  and  surgical  service  at  the  hospital  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  surgeon  in  chief  in  discussing  the  effect  of  this   legislation 
states  that— 

Xack  of  suitable  buildings  has  long  handicapped  the  progress  of  the  work  here. 

Ttte  law,  however,  as  it  now  stands  in  regard  to  this  new  hospital,  further  complicates 

tV*«  management;  instead  of  unifying,  it  multiplies.     A  dual  management  is  bad 

^x*ough,  but  a  triple  one  is  a  thousand  times  worse  and  visionary.     I  am  of  the  opinion 

t  Hat  the  interests  of  the  hospital  will  be  best  preserved  by  embodying  all  authority 

lr*  a  single  head.     Experience  proves  that  a  divided  jurisdiction  tends  to  embarrass- 

rtient  and  disorder.     In  securing  future  legislation  for  this  hospital,  supervision,  both 

fiscal  and  administrative,  should  be  unified  and  placed  under  the  Interior  Depart* 

n:|cnt,  with  one  responsible  head  and  such  administrative  assistants  as  the  volume  of 

the  work  to  be  done  may  require;  and,  too,  the  national  aspect  which  this  institution 

has  always  presented,  a  fact  which  the  whole  course  of  legislation  in  connection 

Jle*ewith  indicates,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  any  contemplated  change.     Great 

^°°<1  has  been  accomplished  here  in  the  past  along  this  line,  and  I  doubt  the  wisdom 

an<l  justice  of  any  step  calculated  to  limit  the  work  and  usefulness  of  this  hospital. 
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In  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1902,  making  appropriations 
for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  during  the  fiscal  j'ear  ended  June  30,  1903  (32 
Stat.  L.,  612),  the  sum  of  $54,000  was  appropriated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  hospital,  one  half  of  which,  under  existing  laws,  is  payable 
from  the  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  other  half  being  paid  by 
the  United  States.     The  dual  control  of  this  hospital  still  continues, 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  its  man- 
agement being  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  appointive  and  chief  administrative  authority 
being  Vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Without  doubt  better 
administrative  results  would  be  secured  by  a  unification  of  the  super- 
visory authority  of  this  hospital,  both  fiscal  and  administrative. 

The  lioard  of  visitors  to  this  hospital  in  their  report  as  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  institution,  among  other  things,  stated  that — 

experience  shows  that  a  liberal  proportion  of  those  admitted  to  the  hospital  as  being 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  were  not  bona  fi<le  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, not  having  perfected  a  residence  here,  but  representing  themselves  as  such  sou 
to  secure  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  hospital.  Such  information  has  in  most 
cases  l>een  secured  from  the  patients  themselves  after  their  admission  and  when  it 
would  l>e  inhuman  to  remove  them.  We  mention  this  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  are  not  residents  of  the  Bi* 
triet,  as  has  l>een  intimated  sometimes  in  support  of  the  plea  that  this  hospital 
should  Income  an  annex  of  the  Municijwil  Hospital  of  the  District,  because  its  patients 
are  largely  from  the  District. 

As  long  as  this  hospital  is  continued  as  an  independent  institution, 
caring  very  largely  for  colored  and  other  indigent  transients,  the  jus- 
tice of  imposing  upon  the  District  the  onerous  duty  of  defraying  one- 
half  of  its  expenses  is  very  questionable.  1  therefore  renew  the 
recommendations  made  in  prior  annual  reports,  that  existing"  law  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  maintenance  of 
Freedmen\s  Hospital  and  Asylum  be  borne  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  care, at 
such  rate  per  capita  as  may  be  determined  upon,  of  all  persons  from 
the  District  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 

Appended  hereto,  page  284,  Exhibit  J,  is  a  form  of  a  bill  in  accord 
with  these  recommendations.  It  is  substantially  a  duplicate  of  House 
bill  No.  10372,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1902,  but  failed  to  become  a  law. 

Howard  University. 

Howard  University  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1807, 
"for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. v  It  w 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  on  which  Congress  is  represented  by 
one  Senator  and  two  Representatives,  and  is  supported  in  part  by 

\ 
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3  from  benevolent  societies  and  in  part  from  appropriations  by 
ress.  No  tuition  is  required,  except  in  the  medical  department, 
"Im^rc  the  rate  is  $80  a  year,  and  in  the  law  department  there  is  a 
fcriculation  fee  of  $10.  Room  rent  is  $18  a  year,  including  steam 
and  )>oard  is  $9  a  month.  There  being  no  appropriation  therefor, 
fcttdents  in  all  departments  have  to  provide  their  own  text-books. 

e  report  of  the  acting  president,  Rev.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  D.  D., 

that  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  resigned  the  presidency  Feb- 

y  24,  1903,  on  account  of  advancing  age  and  failing  health,  after 

ng  served  the  university  thirteen  years.     On  the  same  day  Doctor 

in  was  chosen  acting  president.     At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

es,  on  May  27,  1903,  Rev.  John  D.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  president  of 

College,  Iowa,  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  experienced  educator,  was 

osen  as  president,  and  he  has  accepted,  to  take  effect  September  15. 

The  aggregate  number  of  students  in  attendance  has  been  greater 

an  ever  before,  the  number  who  entered  the  different  departments 

^Uring  the  year  being  866  (exclusive  of  265  in  the  music  department 

**kI  the  practice  school),  from  40  different  States  and  Territories  and 

-*-0  foreign  countries. 

There  are  seven  practical  working  departments  connected  with  the 
^Jniversity:  The  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  where  the  students  are 
classified,  as  in  other  American  colleges,  and  in  which  47  students  were 
Entered  during  the  year;  the  teachers'  college,  for  the  study  of  educa- 
tional science  and  the  training  of  teachers,  146  students,  among  whom 
^.re  a  numl>er  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington;  the 
^Jommercial  (formerly  the  English)  department,  which  is  designed  to 
lit  students  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  practical  business,  142  stu- 
dents; the  preparatory  school,  which  tits  pupils  for  any  of  the  three 
preceding  departments,  166  students.  There  is,  besides,  a  practice 
school,  which  forms  the  lalwratory  of  the  teachers'  college. 

In  the  medical  department,  which  includes  dental  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal courses,  231  students  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  l>esidcs  30 
"who  entered  the  nurses'  training  school. 

In  the  theological  department,  which  receives  no  aid  from  Congress, 
71  students  were  entered.  The  attendance  has  been  larger  than  ever 
liefore  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  rising.  Various 
denominations  are  represented  among  the  students  and  teachers,  and 
all  work  in  harmony.  Graduates  are  frequently  called  to  responsible 
positions  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  law  department,  where  the  branches  taught  are  the  same  as 
in  other  law  schools  in  the  city  of  Washington,  82  students  were 
entered  during  the  year.  The  president  states  that  the  work  done  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils  has  been  careful  and  thorough;  but  better 
preparation  before  entering  upon  professional  study  is  greatly  needed. 
There  is  also  an  industrial  school,  which  for  the  present  is  attached 
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to  the  commercial  department,  though  it  is  open  to  student*  of  tlj 
departments.  Carpentry,  printing,  tinning,  and  sewing  are  taught «] 
this  school. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  a  committee  was  appointedtol 
revise  the  courses  and  work  of  the  university.  The  committee's  report, ! 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  is] 
embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the  acting  president,  recommends 
extensive  and  important  changes  in  the  courses  and  work  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  well  as  in  administrative  methods.  Among  other  subject* 
under  consideration  was  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  industrial 
equipment  for  the  university,  and  the  acting  president  was  requested 
to  ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  provide  the  institu- 
tion with  a  large,  thorough,  and  modern  industrial  equipment,  to  be 
administered  in  subordination  to  and  close  affiliation  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  university.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  provid- 
ing that  all  moneys  coming  to  the  university  from  any  source,  or  to 
any  of  the  officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  or  any  department 
thereof,  should  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  university  and  be  appro- 
priated only  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  executive 
committee.  A  committee  of  two  trustees  on  the  work  of  each  depart- 
ment was  also  provided  for,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
their  respective  departments  and  report  the  condition  thereof  at  the 
end  of  the  }rear.  Prompt  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect 
the  various  changes  decided  upon  by  the  trustees,  and  a  decided  advance 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  university  is  anticipated.  The  report  states 
that  increased  Congressional  appropriations  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide additional  teaching  force  and  adequately  compensate  teachers  of 
experience  and  proved  merit. 

By  the  act  of  June  28,  1902  (32  Stat.  L. ,  457),  appropriations  aggre- 
gating #42,10<)  were  made  for  the   maintenance  of  the  university, 
including  salaries  of  officers  and  teachers,  expenses  of  industrial  depart- 
ments, building  and  grounds,  books  and  scientific  apparatus.     The 
statement  of  the  treasurer  shows  the  manner  in  which  these  appropri- 
ations have  been  expended.     Under  this  appropriation  steam-heating 
plants  have  been   installed  in  Clark  and  Miner  halls,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,500 — the  amount  allotted  by  the  act  for  the  purpose.     The  treas- 
urer's statement  also  shows  the  amount  of  money  received  from  all 
sources  during  the  year,  together  with  the  amount  disbursed,  and  the 
condition  of  the  several  endowment  and  scholarship   funds   of  the 
universitv. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  provision  was  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Freedmeifs  Hospital  building  and  accessories,  in  the 
sundry  civil  act  approved  March  3,  1903,  to  wit: 

Freedmen'h  Hospital:  For  the  construction  of  a  new  Freedmen's  Hospital  build- 
ings and  accessories  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  fifty 
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ousand  dollars,  said  buildings  to  be  constructed  upon  plans  to  be  approved  by  the 
•ising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
and  Grounds,  and  sufficient  when  completed  to  provide  for  not  less  than  two 
vuidred  patients;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into  a  con- 
t  or  contracts  for  the  construction  of  said  buildings  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  three 
Imndred  thousand  dollars,  which  sum,  including  the  amount  herein  appropriated, 
jahall  be  paid  one-half  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  one-half  out  of  the 
x^evenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided,  That  before  any  portion  of  the  sum 
lierein  appropriated  shall  be  expended,  the  proper  authorities  owning  the  ground 
xipon  which  said  buildings  are  to  be  erected  shall  lease  the  same  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  at  an  annual  rental  of  one  dollar  per  annum  during  the  period 
of  their  occupation  of  the  same:  Provided  further,  That  the  trustees  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity shall  be  required  to  supply  all  medical  and  surgical  service  without  cost  to 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Preliminary  to  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  Howard  University 
for  the  leasing  of  the  ground  occupied  for  purposes  of  the  hospital, 
the  university  was  called  upon  to  furnish  evidence  as  to  its  title  thereto, 
and  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Freedmen\s  Hospital  and  Asylum  was 
directed  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  grounds  occupied  by  the 
hospital  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  there  was  sufficient  land 
to  properly  accommodate  the  hospital  to  be  constructed  under  the 
terms  of  the  act,  and  this  board  reported  that,  in  its  judgment,  a  suit- 
able hospital,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  statute,  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  entire  tract  of  land  now  leased  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  for  the  purposes  of  the  hospital. 

The  Howard  University  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  Department  that 
it  could  convey  a  perfect  title  to  the  entire  parcel  of  land,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  practicable  for  the  Department  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tract with  that  corporation  for  the  leasing  of  the  land  desired. 

Subsequently  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university 
had  a  conference  at  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the 
matter,  and  as  a  result  thereof  submitted,  under  date  of  October  26, 
1903,  the  following  proposition: 

Serious  doubt  having  arisen  whether  the  ground  owned  by  this  university,  and 
now  occupied  by  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  its  accessories,  offers  a  site  sufficiently 
krpe  upon  which  to  erect  a  modern  hospital  of  two  hundred  beds,  as  provided  for  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  3,  1903,  also  whether  a  perfect  title  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  entire  parcel,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees 
°f  this  university,  empowered  by  the  board  to  act  in  this  matter,  most  respectfully 
^bmit  the  following: 

"The  parcel  of  unimproved  land  lying  between  Sixth  and  Fourth  streets  and 
"^ween  Pomeroy  and  College  streets,  and  containing  approximately  11  acres,  wras  by 
?*  of  June  16,  1882  (22  Stat.  L.,  204),  ceded  by  the  university  to  the  United  States 
lr}  consideration  of  taxes  accrued  and  of  future  taxes  to  be  remitted ;  also  upon  con- 
ation that  it  should  be  made  and  maintained  as  a  public  park.     This  condition 
^s  never  been  complied  with  and,  although  repeated  applications  have  been  made 
°  *he  Government  to  act,  the  land  now  lies  as  at  the  date  above  named. 

'At  about  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  Georgetown  College  paid  to 

J***  United  States  the  sum  of  $30,909.27,  which  was  refunded  on  September  26, 1878, 

the  president  and  directors  of  that  college  for  taxes  paid  for  the  years  1873,  1874, 
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1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  said  refund  being  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Jane  11,1 
1878,  providing  a  permanent  form  of  government  for  the  District  of  Colombia,  ai] 
the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  January  19,  1872,  section  14,  providing  for  tig] 
refundment  of  erroneously  paid  taxes. 

"We  beg  to  auk  if  you  will  favor  an  application  by  this  (Howard)  university  to  the 
Congress  to  retrocede  to  the  university  the  parcel  of  ground  hereinbefore  named, 
upon  condition  that  the  university  shall  lease  the  same  in  perpetuity  to  the  United 
States  at  $1  ]>er  year  for  the  purposes  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  to  be  built  thereon 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  provision  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  above  named,  and  the 
entire  parcel  to  l>e  kept  free  from  all  other  buildings  and  from  occupancy  for  any 
other  uwe,  and  to  l>e  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  said  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  its  nec- 
essary appurtenances.     The  provision  as  to  remission  of  taxes  to  continue  in  force." 

I  approve  the  foregoing  suggestion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Howard  University,  and  recommend  the  enactment  of 
legislation  looking  to  the  retrocession  to  that  corporation  of  the  land 
described  and  its  use  on  the  conditions  indicated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  report  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  made  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  February  16,  1857  (11  Stat.  L.,  161),  shows  that 
the  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  July  1,  1903,  numbered  116; 
admitted  during  the  year,  43;  since  admitted,  43;  total,  202.  Under 
instruction  since  July  1,  11M)2,  128  males  and  74  females.  Of  these, 
130  have  been  in  the  college  department,  representing  31  States, 
Canada,  and  Ireland,  and  72  in  the  primary  department.  Of  these,  47 
were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  89 
have  been  admitted  to  the  collegiate  department  under  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  and  June  6,  1900. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  among  the  students  and  pupils 
during  the  year. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  several  departments  are  continued,  as 
heretofore,  with  some  additional  prominence  given  to  technical 
instruction.  Four  recent  graduates  of  the  college  have  pursued  suc- 
cessful courses  of  study  in  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology, 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  the  Washington  University,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Experiments  have  been  continued  with  the  akoulalion,  an  instru- 
ment calculated  to  increase  the  hearing  power  of  those  who  are  very 
deaf,  but  no  additional  developments  worthy  of  special  mention  have 
as  yet  been  made. 

Eighteen  young  men  and  young  women  were  graduated  in  June 
from  the  college.  These  have  pursued  regular  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  bachelor  of  letters. 
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he  total  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
,594.76,  of  which  $76,791  was  appropriated  by  the  United  States, 
$5,803.76  was  received  for  board,  tuition,  etc. 
he  expenditures  were  $75,883.07  for  current  expenses,  with  $3,000 
special  repairs,  and  $3,291  to  provide  additional  fire  protection  to 
buildings  of  the  institution. 

he  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  are: 
or  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
•cnses,  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  general  repairs 
improvements,  $70,500. 

or  repairs  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  including  plumbing 
steam-heating  apparatus,  and  for  repairs  to  pavements  within  the 
unds,  $3,000. 

7or  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  to  furnish  addi- 
ml  accommodations  for  pupils,  and  to  provide  for  the  heating  of 
buildings  from  a  central  plant  and  for  lighting  the  buildings  by 
•tricity,  $30,000. 

in  estimate  of  $1,500  is  also  submitted  as  a  deficiency  for  the  cur- 
t  fiscal  year,  this  having  arisen  in  consequence  of  certain  repairs 
ing  been  found  to  be  imperatively  necessary. 

Maryland  School  fok  the  Blind. 

Tnder  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11 
t.  L.,  294),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  place  for 
t ruction  in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or 
le  other  State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are 
ldren  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
the  United  States,  and  under  section  4869  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
Columbia. 

Tie  report  of  Dr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
ws  that  in  pursuance  of  this  authority  there  were,  at  the  close  of 

fiscal  year  1902,  26  blind  children  under  instruction  in  the  Mary- 
d  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  Md.     Since  that  time  6  pupils 

e  been  admitted,  2  have  withdrawn,  and  1  has  been  absent  part  of 

year  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  leaving  29 
icficiaries  at  the  institution  on  the  30th  of  June,  1903.  The  pupils 
naining  under  instruction  are  of  average  intelligence  and  are  mak- 
r  satisfactory  progress.  These  pupils  range  from  kindergarten  to 
%.  grammar  school  grade. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  practically  the  same  as  is  given  in 
lools  of  like  grade  for  sighted  children,  with  this  addition,  thorough 
truction  is  given  in  music,  and  also  such  mechanical  or  handicraft 
i'k  as  has  been  found  to  be  of  practical  use  to  blind  persons,  as 
no  tuning,  mattress  making,  sewing,  and  knitting. 
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The  school  is  equipped  with   books,  physical   apparatus,  rausr™  -* 
instruments,  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  etc.     Special  attention 
given  to  the  proper  physical  development  of  the  pupils.     The  teactajfl1^- 
are   experienced  and   capable,  and  the  course  of  training  has  bea|  *• 
planned  to  give  the  pupils  a  practical  English  education.    The 
amount  expended  during  the  year  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  thef  F 
indigent  blind  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  $8,237.49,  one 
half  of  which  amount  is  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat  L,  -  ~ 
llol).     The  total  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1902,  was  $7,399.99. 


Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings. 


d: 


The  art  of  April  22, 1870  (10  Stat.  L.,  92),  placed  this  institution  under  Wk-. 
the  care  of  a  corporation,  to  carry  into  effect  that  provision  in  the  totl«^ 
will  and  testament  of  Joshua  Pierce,  devising  to  certain  trustees U I  Tin 
pircels  of  land  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  held  as  a  site  1^ 
for  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  care  of  destitute  and  friendless  I  ' 
children.  It  is  specifically  provided  by  the  act  that  foundlings  received  I  7b 
by  this  hospital  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  wholly  under  the  1^* 
guardianship,  care,  and  control  of  said  institution,  to  be  educated,  ■*'- 
apprenticed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  directors 
of  said  hospital  may,  in  their  judgment,  deem  for  the  best  interests  of 
said  children  until  they  shall  attain  the  age  of  18  years,  when  said 
care  and  control  shall  cease.  The  institution  is  managed  by  & 
board  of  directors,  who  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  is  maintained  in  part  by  contributions  from 
benevolent  pei-Mon*  and  societies  and  in  part  by  Federal  appropriation*- 

The   report  of  the  board  of  directors  shows  that  95  children  wer^ 
provided   for  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  of  whick^ 
number  2!>  were  remaining  in  the  institution  from  the  previous  year"-** 

There  were  12  adoptions  during  the  year,  and  36  deaths  recorded^ 
Of  the  latter  2!)  were  under  6  months  of  age,  5  were  under  9.  month*,** 
1  under  1  year,  and  i  over  1  year,  leaving  46  remaining  at  the  hospi-  ^ 
tal  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1903. 

Including  a  balance  of  $211.31  from  last  }rear  the  total  receipts  from 
all  sources  were  $8,7*2.97,  of  which  amount  $8,476.79  was  expended 
in  the  operations  of  the  institution,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  June  30, 
1903,  of  #306.18. 

The  daily  average  of  children  is  about  36.  Since  the  hospital  was 
opened  in  1S87  there  have  been  211  little  ones  adopted  into  happy 
homes,  where  they  will  be  trained  to  become  useful  men  and  women. 
This  is  considered  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. 
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Owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  board  is  again  compelled  to  ask  a  con- 
uance  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 

ork  of  the  institution. 

I  most  heartily  approve  of  this  charity  and  recommend  that  Congress 
rppropriate  the  funds  desired,  that  the  work  of  the  hospital  may  be 

roperly  continued. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting  systems  are  the  vital  parts  of 
^he  organization  of  the  Capitol,  which  contains  430  rooms,  devoted 
to  office,  committee,  and  storage  purposes.  The  building  is  provided 
'with  18  motors,  8  elevators,  2,048  horsepower  of  boilers  for  heating 
and  lighting,  8  steam  pumps  for  boiler  and  fire  service,  15  ventilating 
fans,  lighting  service  equivalent  to  25,000  incandescent  lamps  of  16 
candlepowrer  each,  and  14,518  square  feet  of  skylights. 

The  new  system  of  ventilating  for  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  not  a  single  complaint  has  been  made  against 
it  during  the  year. 

The  lighting  system  for  the  building  and  grounds  has  given  excel- 
lent service  during  the  year,  and  many  extensions  have  been  made. 
Where  the  wiring  is  bad,  from  years  of  service,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  new  wiring. 

The  repairs  to  the  system  of  elevators  and  motors,  boilers  and 
engines  have  been  largely  made  by  the  forces  employed,  and  the  work 
performed  with  marked  fidelity  and  interest,  though  often  at  incon- 
venient and  extra  hours. 

Various  improvements  have  been  conducted  in  the  office  laboratory, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  assisted  in  some  cases  by 
the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service,  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  throughout  the  building,  especially  in  the  exami- 
nation and  testing  of  air  supplied  by  the  ventilating  system. 

The  grounds  are  much  improved,  the  lawns  having  been  sodded 
where  shade  prevented  the  grass  from  growing;  the  artificial-stone 
pavement  has  been  repaired,  and  the  Maryland  avenue  entrance  to  the 
grounds  renewed  to  conform  to  the  new  street  pavement. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  entire  area  of  the  new  roof  has  been 
Plastered,  and  the  old  Library  space  fitted  for  occupancy  by  the  Sen- 
fte  library;   wooden  shelving,  coated  with  fireproof  paint,  has  been 
1n.stalled  and  the  documents  placed.     The  office  room  of  the  Senate 
^rary  has  been  fitted  with  steel  shelving  and  a  marble  floor  substi- 
tuted for  the  brick  floor. 

A  new  fireproof  roof  has  been  placed  over  the  Dome  vestibule  at  the 
H°Uth  of  the  Rotunda;  3  new  skylights  have  been  installed  in  the  new 
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roof  west  of  the  Dome,  3  north  of  the  Dome,  and  2  in  the  new  roof  ovaa    ^ 
the  light  shafts  at  the  north  and  south  of  the  new  committee-rooa 1 1. 
action,  center  building.  I  , 

The  House  document  room  has  t>ecn  refitted  with  steel  shelving.  I 
tables,  stairway,  and  new  floor  of  terazza.     Decorations  on  the  ceilings  I  ^ 
of  the  House  lobby  have  l>een  continued  and  the  tile  floor  is  Win*      ,. 
replaced  with  marble.     In  repairing  the  basement  floors  of  the  old  part 
of  the  building  care  lias  been  taken  to  replace  them  exactly  as  they 
were,  in  order  to  preserve  the  old  Capitol  in  its  original  state.   The 
floors  are  of  stone  flagging.  -  x 

Imj>ortant  additions  have  l>ecn  made  to  the  Senate  restaurant,  a  new  1^ 
steam  serving  counter  and  new  coffee  urns  having  been  installed.    This 
materially   improves   the  service,  preventing  loss  of   time  formerly 
incurred  by  means  of  the  dumb-waiter. 

Mahogany  doors  have  been  placed  in  the  doorways  facing  the  prin- 
cipal corridor  surrounding  the  Hall  of  the  House.  The  principal 
entrances  to  the  basement  floor  have  been  supplied  wTith  mahogany  fly 
doors,  and  a  new  vestibule,  with  doors,  installed  at  the  principal  west 
entrance,  center  building. 

The  entire  center  section  of  the  Capitol  building  l>eing  constructed 
of  sandstone,  and  the  Dome  of  iron,  require  painting  every  few  years 
to  make  them  conform  in  color  to  the  marble  of  the  wings.  This  has 
been  completed  to  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Freedom. 

The  statue  of  Freedom,  which  is  of  bronze,  instead  of  having  the 
peculiar  shade  of  green  desirable  in  works  of  art  in  bronze,  was  found 
to  be  covered  with  a  coating  almost  white,  but  it  was  also  discovered 
that  beneath  this  coating,  which  could  be  easily  removed,  the  desired 
color  remained.  The  statue  was  accordingly  cleaned,  and  the  iron 
pedestal  upon  which  it  rests  was  painted  to  correspond  in  color. 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  engine  house,  Seuateand 
House  stables — new  sewerage  system,  concrete  floor,  new  roof,  and 
electric  lights  installed,  and  other  minor  repairs.  The  old  carpenter 
and  tool  shops  at  South  Capitol  and  B  streets  have  been  torn  down 
and  new  buildings  erected.  Extensions  and  additions  to  the  engi- 
neer's office,  Capitol  grounds,  and  to  the  testing  laboratory  have  been 
made  and  erected.  The  laboratory  extension  is  designed  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  proposed  new  office  building 
for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  Botanic  Garden  improvements  and  repairs  have  been  made. 
to  the  main  conservatory  and  the  plant  and  propagating  houses. 

The  court  house  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  repaired,  new 
floors  have  been  laid,  and  the.  roof  and  walls  of  the  open  court  have 
been  painted. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  were  a< 
follows:  Annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol,  $58,750;  lighting  the  Capitol 
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wid  grounds,  $42,500;  improving  the  Capitol  grounds,  $20,000;  refit- 
ting document  room,  House  of  Representatives,  $17,500;  repairs  to 
ihe  engine  house,  Senate  and  House  stables,  $1,500;  carpenter  and 
Cool  shops,  $9,230;  repairs  to  court  house  of  District  of  Columbia, 
i2,000. 

By  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3, 1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  1113),  a  commission, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  was  provided  for  with  the  view  to 
acquiring  a  site  for  and  to  direct  and  supervise  the  construction  of  an 
office  building  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  March  9, 1903,  the  commission,  composed  of  Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon, 
Bon.  W.  P.  Hepburn,  and  Hon.  J.  D.  Richardson,  advised  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  had  determined  upon  square  No.  690  for  such  purpose, 
bounded  as  follows:  On  the  east  by  First  street  SK.,  on  the  south 
by  C  street  SE.,  on  the  west  by  New  Jersey  avenue  SE.,  and  on  the 
north  by  B  street  SE. 

Accordingly,  on  March  11,  1903,  the  honorable  Attorney -General 
was  advised  of  the  above  action  and  requested  to  make  application  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  above- 
mentioned  act  of  March  3,  1903,  for  the  institution  of  proceedings  to 
condemn  square  No.  690,  above  referred  to. 

Subsequently  proceedings  for  such  purpose  were  instituted  by  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  action  No. 
597  in  equity,  in  special  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  condemnation  of  the  site  in  question,  and  commis- 
sioners were  thereupon  appointed  by  the  court  to  hear  testimony  con- 
cerning the  value  of  the  different  lots  of  said  square  and  the 
improvements  thereon,  who  afterwards  submitted  their  report  to  the 
court  awarding  $743,354.05  in  payment  for  land  damages. 

On  September  29,  1903,  the  Department  was  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
court  and  subsequently  furnished  with  a  report  of  the  commissioners 
and  the  testimony  and  plats  used  by  them  in  arriving  at  their  conclusion. 
The  honorable  Attorney- General,  under  date  of  November  5,  1903, 
was  advised  that  the  values  of  the  several  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  in 
Nttid  square,  as  determined  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  reasonable,  and  inclosed 
therewith,  for  presentment  to  such  court,  the  following  statement: 

I,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  examined  the  report 
°*  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  above-entitled  cause  to  appraise  the  values  of 
'^  several  pieces  or  parcels  of  land,  and  the  improvements  thereon,  to  be  acquired 
llr*<ler  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  1113),  as  a  site  for  the 
~°**struction  of  a  fireproof  building  for  committee  rooms,  folding  rooms,  and  other 
*^*ces  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  appraisement  of  the  said  values,  as 
^Urned  by  the  said  commissioners  to  the  court,  do  certify  that,  in  my  judgment, 
^*<I  appraisement  is  reasonable. 
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On  the  25th  day  of  November,  1903,  the  supreme  court  of  the  lfe-1  ^ 
trict  of  Columbia  confirmed  the  assessment  of  the  commissioners, nil  {,, 
on  the  28th  of  November  the  Department  submitted  the  case  to  tkl  \ 
Attorney-General  for  an  expression  of  his  views  as  to  the  suffidencj 
of  the  title  to  the  several  parcels  of  land  embraced  in  square  690  m 
preliminary  to  the  making  of  a  requisition  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  payment  into  court  of  the  condemnation  price  of  the 
property. 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 

The  act  of  March  8,  1901  (31  Stat,  1440),  provides  for  celebrating 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory by  the  United  States  by  holding  an  international  exhibition  of 
arts,  industries,  manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  mine,  for- 
est, and  sea,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  the  Government  exhibit  $69,000  to 
allotted  to  this  Department.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Department, 
Edward  M.  Dawson,  is  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  board  of  management  of  the  Government  exhibit  One 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventeen  square  feet  have  been  assigned 
in  the  Government  building  for  the  use  of  this  Department,  its  bureaus 
and  offices,  and  the  exhibit  to  be  installed  and  maintained  therein  has 
been  so  planned  as  to  represent  as  far  as  possible  the  operations  of  the 
different  bureaus  and  other  branches  of  the  Department  and  the 
administrative  and  other  results  attained. 

Special  appropriations  have  been  made  as  follows:  Forty  thousand 
dollars  for  an  Indian  school  exhibit  illustrating  the  progress  of  the 
Indians  along  educational  lines;  $25,000 — an  equal  amount  to  be  col- 
lected bv  the  citizens  of  the  Indian  Territorv — for  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  an  exhibit  of  the  industries,  etc.,  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  &"><). ooo  for  the  construction  of  a  building  and  maintenance 
therein  of  an  exhibit  of  the  industries,  etc.,  of  Alaska.  The  super- 
vision, collection,  and  installation  of  exhibits  for  the  Indian  Territorv 
and  the  district  of  Alaska  is  in  charge  of  the  First  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Thomas  Ryan,  who  has  appointed  F.  C.  Hubbard  as  executive 
commissioner  for  Indian  Territorv,  and  Governor  John  G.  Brad  v.  for 
the  District  of  Alaska,  who,  respectively,  have  active  charge  of  the 
exhibits.  Work  under  these  exhibits  is  well  under  wa}r,  and  they  will 
doubtless  be  ready  at  the  opening  of  the  fair  in  1904. 

THE    COLUMBIA    RAILWAY  COMPANY  OF  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

The  vice-president  reports,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of 
section  10  of  the  act  of  May  24,  1870  (It)  Stat.  L.,  132),  that  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  company  on  December  31,  1902,  was  $400,000;  that 
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-fcfee  par  value  of  the  shares  was  $50.  The  number  of  shares  subscribed 
for  up  to  that  date  was  8,000,  of  which  7,993  shares  were  held  by  the 
"United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  as  trustee,  and  the 
remainder  by  individuals. 

The  vice-president  further  reports  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  5,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  270),  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  certain  railway  corporations  owning  or  operating  street 
railways  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  the  company  was  authorized  to 
sell  all  of  its  physical  property,  and  acting  under  this  authority,  on  or 
about  the  1st  day  of  February,  1902,  deeded  all  its  property  to  the 
Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company  as  owner  of  said  property 
and  of  other  street  railway  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  that 
the  latter  company  operates   the   same  jointly,  and  it  is  therefore 
impracticable  to  make  an  independent  report  of  the  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, etc.,  of  the  Columbia  Railway  Company. 

THE  MARITIME  CANAL  COMPANY  OF  NICARAGUA. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 1889,  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua," 
provides  that  said  company  shall  make  a  report  of  its  operations  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  report  of  this  corporation,  I  am  advised,  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
law.     Upon  receipt  thereof  it  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  Congress. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 

Secretary, 

The  President. 


APPENDIX. 

Exhibit  A. 

[Referred  to  on  page  15  of  the  report.] 

[H.  R.  4371,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  setwion.] 

"ILL  to  authorize  and  regulate  the  sale  and  use  of  timber  on  the  unappropriated  and  unreserved 

public  lands,  and  to  prevent  depredations  thereon. 

-*^€  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 

'*4    Gtsngre**  assembled,  That  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  timber  or  timber  products 

**   "tlie  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  mineral  or  non- 

*^**>eral,  not  reserved  or  appropriated  in  the  public-land  States,  Territories,  and  the 

^^^strictof  Alaska,  shall  be  sold  or  appropriated,  exclusively  as  herein  provided,  to 

_  ^*Pply  in  a  legitimate  manner  the  necessities  of  those  dependent  upon  public  timber 

*^  settling  the  country,  in  developing  and  maintaining  its  industries,  in  making  and 

Maintaining  public  improvements,  and  in  providing  means  of  transportation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  the  exercise  of 
*^is  discretion,  to  dispose  of  by  sale  from  time  to  time,  upon  proper  application 
^lierefor,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to  those  who  have  declared  their  inten- 
sion to  become  such  citizens,  being  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State,  Territory,  or 
^listriet  within  which  is  situated  the  land  from  which  the  timber  is  to  l)c  procured, 
including  companies  lawfully  doing  business  therein,  and  any  county,  township,  city, 
%own,  or  other  municipal  sulxiivision  therein,  so  much  of  the  timber  or  its  products 
growing  or  being  upon  said  public  lands  as  may  be,  in  his  judgment,  demanded  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  those  dependent  upon  public  timber  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  first  section  hereof:  Provided,  That  the  removal  of  such  tiinl>er  will  not 
injuriously  affect  the  water  supply  of  the  country  or  other  interests. 

Sec.  3.  That  l>efore  any  timber,  cord  wood,  or  other  timber  product  shall  be  sold, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised  and  advertised  for 
sale  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  in  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
throughout  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  land  is  located.  Such  advertisement 
shall  offer  the  timber,  cord  wood,  or  other  timber  products  for  sale  at  not  less  than 
the  appraised  value,  specifying  that  payment  therefor  shall  l>e  made  to  the  receiver 
of  public  moneys  of  the  local  land  office  of  the  district  wherein  the  said  timber  or 
other  material  is  situated,  subject  to  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  No  timber,  cord  wood,  or  other  timber  products  sold  as  herein  provided 
shall  be  either  cut  or  removed  until  payment  in  full  therefor  has  been  made  and 
receipt  for  such  payment  has  been  issued  by  the  receiver  of  public  moneys;  and  the 
proceeds  of  all  such  sales  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  receiver  of  public  moneys 
in  a  separate  account,  and  shall  be  covered  into  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a 
special  fund  to  be  expended  in  protecting  the  timl>er  on  public  lands  not  embraced 
in  forest  or  other  reservations,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
as  Congress  may  provide:  Provided,  however,  That  where  the  timl>er,  cord  wood,  or 
other  timber  product  sought  to  1k»  purchased  does  not  exceed  the  uUuuvug&  v&\\\fe  ol 
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one  hundred  dollars  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion.  dUpemr  ■« 
with  advert isement  and  appraisement.  ■  r> 

Sw\  4.  That  in  selling  timber,  cord  wood,  or  other  timber  products  under  the  m  J 
foregoing  provisions  the  sale  shall  lie  made  conditional  upon  the  removal  of  the 
timl>er  or  other  material  within  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  purchtte: 
and  all  timl>er,  cord  wood,  or  timlier  products  not  so  removed  shall  be  retained  and 
disposed  of  as  the  property  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  limit  of  tweto 
months  herein  named  may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, u|H)ii  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  such  action  being  shown. 

S»c.  5.  That  miners,  prospectors,  agriculturalists,  and  lx>na  fide  settlers  who  hive 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  timl>er,  cord  wood,  or  timber  products  on  their  own  claims 
or  farms  for  use  thereon  for  such  domestic  purposes  as  firewood,  fencing,  or  building 
purposes,  or  for  necessary  use  in  developing  the  mineral  and  other  natural  resources 
of  the  land  lawfully  claimed  or  owned  by  them,  may  procure  timber,  cord  wood,  or 
timlxr  producta  f  ree  of  charge  from  unappropriated,  unreserved,  public  lands  for  the 
purposes  enumerated  in  this  section  (but  not  for  sale  or  disposal,  nor  for  use  on  other 
lands  or  by  other  persons,  nor  for  export  from  the  State  or  Territory  or  district  wherein 
procured),  to  an  extent  not  exceeding,  in  stumpage  valuation,  fifty  dollars  in  any 
one  year. 

Skc.  6.  That  no  timl>er,  cord  wood,  or  other  timber  product  procured  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  l>e  exported  out  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  district  wherein 
the  timl>er,  cord  wood,  or  other  timl>er  product  was  grown:  Provided,  however,  That 
where,  in  cases  of  exceptional  difficulties,  caused  by  the  remoteness  of  timber  or  the 
physical  features  of  the  country,  the  nearest  public  timber  in  any  State  or  Territory 
is  inaccessible  to  those  residing  near  the  border  of  another  State  or  Territory,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  permit  timber  to  be  procured  within 
a  reasonable  distance,  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  limitations  as  otherwise  herein 
provided,  from  the  more  accessible  lands  in  the  adjoining  State  or  Territory,  to  1* 
transported  to  and  used  only  in  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  the  applicant  or 
applicants  reside,  as  though  the  same  was  grown  in  the  latter  State  or  Territory, 
subject  to  the  same  terms,  provisions,  and  limitations  as  provided  in  this  act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  no  timber  or 
cord  wood  shall  l>e  cut  or  removed  under  this  proviso  to  the  detriment  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  State  or  Territory  where  said  timber  was  grown. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  make  all  proper  rule* 
and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  preventing 
abuses  thereof,  for  protecting  the  timber  from  fire  and  depredation,  and  for  promot- 
ing the  younger  growth  of  timber;  and  he  may  designate  the  tract  or  tracts  of  land 
where  the  timber  or  its  product  may  l>e  obtained  hereunder,  and  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful to  cut  or  remove  any  timl>er,  cord  wood,  or  timber  product,  except  as  prescribed 
in  this  act  ami  said  rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  sales  of  timlier,  cord  wood,  and  other  timber  products  heretofore 
made  as  authorized  by  the  circular  of  the  General  Land  Office,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  March  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  (Twenty-sixth  Land  Decisions,  page  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine),  l)e,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  affirmed. 

Sec.  9.  That  every  person  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, except  as  allowed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
preseril>ed  thereunder  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  cuts,  removes,  receives,  or 
otherwise  appropriates,  injures,  wastes,  destroys  by  fire  or  otherwise,  timber  growing 
or  being  on  any  of  the  public  lands,  other  than  those  embraced  within  public  forest  or 
other  reservations,  or  who  girdles,  lx>xes,  chips,  cuts,  or  l>ore8  such  timl>er  for  turpen- 
tine purposes,  or  who  removes,  receives,  or  otherwise  appropriates  the  resin,  gum, 
turpentine,  or  other  product  therefrom,  or  who  as  contractor,  subcontractor,  agent, 
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iployee,  or  otherwise  aids  or  assists  in  any  of  the  matters  herein  prohibited  shall, 
lpon  conviction  for  every  such  offense,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion  of 
court;  and  the  provisions  of  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the 
! vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  be  applicable  to  proceedings  under  this 
and  the  regulations  prescribed  hereunder.     That  in  addition  to  the  criminal  pro- 
ings  herein  provided  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  in  civil  suit 
Hie  value  of  all  timber  so  unlawfully  cut,  removed,  received,  or  otherewise  appropri- 
ated, injured,  wasted,  destroyed,  girdled,  boxed,  chipped,  or  bored,  and  the  value  of 
all  resin,  gum,  turpentine,  or  other  timber  products  so  unlawfully  removed,  received, 
or  otherwise  appropriated,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  recover  in  such  cases  exem- 
plary damages.     Proof  of  any  one  of  the  prohibited  acts  described  in  this  section  shall 
"be  deemed  and  held  sufficient  proof  of  the  criminal  intent. 

Sec.  10.  That  sections  twenty-four  hundred  and  sixty-one,  twenty-four  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  twenty-four  hundred  and  sixty-three,  forty-two  hundred  and  five 
and  forty-seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States; 
the  first  proviso  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  April  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  chapter  seventy-six  (Twentieth  United  States  Statutes,  page  forty- 
six);  the  act  of  June  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (Twentieth  United  States  Statutes,  page  eighty-eight);  the  act  of  June 
third,  eighteen   hundred  and   seventy -eight,  chapter  one   hundred  and   fifty-one 
(Twentieth  United  States  Statutes,   page  eighty-nine);   section  two  of  the  act  of 
August  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  (Twenty-seventh  United  States  Statutes,  page  three  hundred  and  forty-eight), 
amending  last  cited  act;  section  eight  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
-     ninety-one,  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  (Twenty-sixth  United  States  Statutes, 
page  one  thousand  and  ninety-five ) ,  and  the  amendment  thereto  by  the  act  of  the  same 
j     date,  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty -nine  (Twenty-sixth  United  States  Statutes,  page 
if     one  thousand  and  ninety-three),  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  use  or  cutting  of 
:"     timber  on  or  its  removal  from  the  public  domain;  the  act  of  February  thirteenth, 
■      e'ghteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  (Twenty-seventh 
f      United  States  Statutes,  page  four  hundred  and  forty-four),  further  amending  the  last- 
c*ted  act;  that  portion  of  the  appropriation  act  of  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-six  (Thirtieth  United  States  Statutes, 
Pages  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  to  six  hundred  andeighteen),  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  permits  to  cut  timber  on  the  Snake  River  and  its 
tributaries;  section  eleven  of  the  act  of  May  fourteenth,  eighteen   hundred   and 
ninety-eight,  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  (Thirtieth  United  States  Statutes, 
Page  four  hundred  and  nine),  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  authorizing  sales, 
aPpropriation,  or  free  use  of  timber,  cord  wood,  or  other  timber  products  on  the  sur- 
Veyed  or  unsurveyed,  mineral  or  nonmineral,  unappropriated  and  unreserved  public 
'finds  of  the  United  States,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this 
fict  are  hereby  repealed:  Proiidcd,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
aPplying  to  or  in  any  way  affecting  existing  laws  relating  to  the  forest  or  other 
I^servations  of  the  United  States,  or  existing  law  making  provisions  for  the  use  of 
hmber  from  the  public  lands  for  original  construction  purposes  in  connection  with 
right-of-way  privileges,  further  than  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  exercise  of  said  privilege,  and  to  require, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  taking  of  timber  from  the  public  lands  for  such  purj>ose,  that 
a  permit  therefor  shall  be  obtained  from  him  designating  the  lands  from  which  and 
*«e  time  at  which  the  timber  may  be  taken. 
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Exhibit  B. 

[Ki-Iem-il  t"  on  ps£c8f>  ill  thin  report.] 
RULES  FOR  CONVEYANCE  OP  INHERITED  INDIAN  LANDS. 


[To  be  observed  in  lieu  of  the  ml™  heretofore  approved  In  the  conveyance  of  inherited  land 
to  member*  of  any  tribe  ol  Indian",  for  which  trust  or  other  patent!  have  been  Issued  with 
lion  upon  alienation,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
Stat*..  3HH>,  or  other  set  of  Congress,  or  any  treaty  stipulation,  as 
of  May  -JT.  1MU  (32  Stats.,  24S.  27ft).] 

That  the  adult  heirs  of  any  deceased  '. 
taming  restrictions  upon  alienation  haa  1 
him  may  sell  and  convey  the  lands  inl 
minor  heirs  their  interests  shall  be  sold 
proper  court  upon  the  order  of  auch  cour 
but  all  auch  conveyances  ahs.ll  be  subj 
Interior,  and  when  bo  approved  shall  <x 
as  if  a  final  patent  without  restriction  u 
allottee.  All  allotted  land  ao  alienated 
lands  ao  patented  to  a  white  allottee  ehi 

the  Uwb  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  ,    ,  tj, 

herein  provided  for  shall  not  apply  to  fate,     .      , 

mother,  or  the  minoritv  of  any  cntld  or  ■'' '  A 

!     PCI 

I.  (1)  Owners  of  unci]  inherited  lands  desiring  to  sell  the  same  may  petition  the  i,,,^. 
Indian  agent,  or  other  officer  ha  ving  charge,  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  tin 
laud  is  located,  praying  that  the  land  therein  described  may  be  sold  under  Bud  art 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  The  petition  ahall  be  signed  by  all  the  U«M 
heirs,  and,  in  case  «f  minors  by  their  legal  representatives),  and  shall  set  forth  ever; 
material  fact  necessary  to  show  full  title  under  the  laws  applicable. 

(2)  When  the  land  is  not  located  within  such  jurisdiction  the  owners  may  peti-  | 
lion  the  most  convenient  Indian  agent,  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  an  Indian  ip«I  1 
nr  Indian  tribe,  who  shall  take  like  action  thereon  as  if  the  same  were  within  the  ' 
territorial  limits  of  such  agency  or  tril)e. 

(;l)  When  such  Indian  agent,  or  other  officer  in  charge,  ehall  be  satisfied  that  *« 
facts  alleged  in  the  jietition  are  sufficient,  he  shall  cause  a  memorandum  record  "' 
the  wine  to  lie  made  in  a  Ixwk  to  Ik!  kept  for  that  purpose  and  shall  file  the  petition 
in  his  office.  A  copy  of  such  jieiition  shall  lie  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Coro' 
inissionerof  Indian  Affairs  by  such  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  who  shall  indore* 
thereon  the  date  the  same  was  received  by  him  and  the  date  the  land  describe^ 
therein  will  Is.'  listed  for  sale,  lie  shall,  on  each  Monday  morning,  post  it 
spicuous  place  in  his  office  in  such  large  letters  and  figures  as  will  be  clearly  legibl*^" 
for  it  period  of  ninety  days,  a  lint  of  the  lands  described  in  .the  petitions  received  t>"  • 
him  during  the  week  preceding  each  such  Monday,  showing  in  separate  columns  tt^*V» 
name*  of  the  owners,  the  descriptions,  of  the  lands,  the  dates  when  listed,  and  f'*^^\\ 
date  when  bids  will  In'  o|H>ned,  and  such  list  shall  be  accessible  to  the  public  at  at  - 
times  in  Inwincss  hours  of  the  office.  On  each  Monday  the  Indian  agent  or  othe*^"^ j 
officer  in  charge  will  forward  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  complete  lis  j**""^ 
of  all  lands  posted  in  his  office  for  sale. 

(4)   When  any  tract  of  land  has  lieen  so  listed,  the  Indian  agent,  or  other  offices*"  — ' 

in  charge,  w  hen  mmjietetit  from  his  general  personal  knowledge  of  the  value  of  theS^" 

land,  shall  visit,  view,  and  appraise  the  same  at  its  true  value,  according  to  his  best^^ 

judgment.     If  such  agent  or  officer  is  not  so  competent,  he  shall  require  the  appraise —     ~~ 

merit  to  lie  made  in  like  maimer  by  the  most  competent  officer  or  employee  under""* ■  ' 

'    his  charge.     A  certificate  of  said  appraisement,  signed  by  the  person  making  it,  shall  f-  \ 

a  be  sealed  and  not.  opened  until  the  sealed  bids  are  opened.     The  appraisement  shall  V-   t 

t  not  I  Hi  made  public,  hut  no  hid  less  than  the  appraised  value  shall  be  considered.     " 

raisement  is  maile  by  other  than  Ihe  agent  or  officer  in  charge,  such  agent   -*  ' 
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< 
or  officer  shall  add  his  certification  of  the  qualifications  and  integrity  of  the  appraiser, 
<i  that  he  l>elieves  the  appraisement  to  l>e  the  true  value  of  the  land. 
(5)   Bids  will  be  received  by  such  agent,  or  other  officer  in  charge,  at  his  office  for 
y  land  so  listed  at  any  time  before  the  day  on  which  the  bids  are  opened.     No 
Y>i<lcler  will  l>e  permitted  to  include  more  than  one  allotment  in  any  bid.     If  a  pros- 
ive  purchaser  desires  to  bid  on  more  than  one  allotment,  he  must  submit  a  sep- 
bid  for  each  allotment  which  he  desires  to  purchase,  and  if  he  wishes  to  pur- 
less  than  an  entire  allotment,  he  may  submit  a  bid  for  one  or  more  legal 
subdivisions  of  such  allotment. 

(6)  All  such  bids  shall  be  inclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  which  must  be  marked  by 
the  bidder  "Bid  for  inherited  land,"  and  the  legal  description  of  the  land  must  also 
l>e  written  thereon  by  him.     Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  duly  certified  check, 
on  some  solvent  bank  payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  use  of 
the  grantors,  for  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  offered,  as  a  guaranty  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance, by  the  bidder,  of  his  proposition.     If  the  bid  shall  be  accepted,  and  the 
successful  bidder  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  due  notice,  fail  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  his  bid,  such  check  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  owner  of  the 
land. 

(7)  The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is  reserved,  and  bids  will  only  be  accepted 
by  such  agent  or  other  officer  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

(8)  Purchasers  shall  pay  all  costs  of  conveyancing,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the 
following  sum,  to  wit:  If  the  purchase  price  is  $1,000  or  less,  seventy-five  cents;  if 
it  is  more  than  $1,000  and  less  than  $2,000,  one  dollar;  and  where  the  purchase  price 
is  more  than  $2,000,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents;  to  be  used  by  the  Commis- 

?-.      sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  giving  due  public  notice,  as  hereinafter  provided,  that 
*      the  lands  will  be  sold. 

(9)  Bidders  and  other  interested  persons  may  be  present  when  bids  are  opened. 
When  opened  the  bids  shall  be  so  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  as  to 
show  name  of  bidder,  description  of  land,  amount  offered,  and  action  taken  thereon. 

(10)  Listed  land  not  disposed  of  at  the  appointed  time  may,  if  the  owner  so 
desires,  be  relisted  under  the  same  rules  as  governed  its  original  listing. 

(11)  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  cause  an  advertisement  to  be  pub- 
lished in  some  local  paper  of  general  circulation  in  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
toads  authorized  to  be  listed  are  located,  and  such  other  newspapers  as  he  may 
deem  advisable,  by  which  the  public  will  be  informed  that  inherited  Indian  lands 
W|thin  the  limits  of  the  agency,  offered  for  sale  under  the  act  of  May  27,  1902,  will 
b®  publicly  listed  at  the  agency,  where  sealed  proposals  for  any  tract  on  the  list 
*T*U  be  received  during  the  ninety  days  following  the  date  when  the  same  was  listed, 
1,1  accordance  with  regulations  which  may  he  had  on  application,  in  person  or  by 
tetter,  to  the  agent  or  officer  in  charge. 

.  II.  The  deed  or  other  instrument  of  conveyance  must  be  executed  in  the  presence 
°*  two  subscribing  witnesses  and  acknowledged  before  the  Indian  agent  or  superin- 
^Udent  of  an  Indian  training  school  in  charge  of  the  Indian  agency  or  Indian  tribe 
)*  the  grantors  reside  within  the  limits  of  an  Indian  agency;  but  the  purchaser  may, 
!*  he  so  desires,  at  his  own  expense,  have  an  additional  acknowledgment  taken 
before  some  officer  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  to  take  acknowl- 
edgments, but  such  acknowledgment  must  not  be  of  a  date  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
ir*«lian  agent's  acknowledgment. 

In  case  the  grantors  do  not  reside  within  the  limits  of  an  Indian  agency,  the  deed 
°^  conveyance  may  be  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
°**  other  person  duly  authorized  to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  whose  official 
°Haracter  must  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  record  under  the  seal  of  such 

III.  Such  deed  or  instrument  of  conveyance,  when  submitted  for  the  Secretary's 
Approval,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  original  petition,  the  appravwim^wt,  a\V  V&&& 
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and  checks  relating  to  the  lands  covered  by  such  deed,  and  a  full  report  by  the 
agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  all  proceedings  previous  to  the  execution  of  the 
deed;  also — 

(1 )  By  a  certificate  signed  by  two  members  of  a  business  committee,  if  there  be 
such,  or  by  at  least  two  recognized  chiefs,  or  by  two  or  more  reliable  members  of  the 
tribe,  netting  forth  that  the  allottee  to  whom  the  land  was  originally  allotted  is  dead, 
giving  an  nearly  as  possible  the  date  of  death.  Such  certificate  shall  also  show  the 
naincH  and  ages  of  the  heirs,  adults  and  minors,  of  such  deceased  allottee,  bat  the 
Department  reserves  the  right  to  require,  if  in  its  judgment  it  shall  be  considered 
necessary,  such  further  and  additional  evidence  relative  to  heirship  as  may  be  deemed 
proper.  If  the  persons  who  certify  to  the  death  of  the  allottee  are,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  unable  to  certify  as  to  who  are  the  heirs  (with  their  names  and  ages)  of 
such  deceased  allottee,  an  additional  certificate  made  by  persons  of  one  of  the  three 
classes  herein  specified,  showing  who  are  the  heirs  and  giving  their  names  and  ages 
(adults  and  minors),  must  be  furnished. 

(2)  By  a  certificate  from  the  Indian  agent,  superintendent  of  school,  or  other 
officer  having  charge  of  the  Indian  tribe,  that  the  contents,  purport,  and  effect  of 
the  deed  of  conveyance  were  explained  to  and  fully  understood  by  the  grantors; 
that  the  consideration  specified  in  the  deed  is  a  fair  price  for  the  land;  that  the  same 
has  Injen  secured  to  be  paid  to  the  grantors  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  conveyance  is  in  every  respect  free  from  fraud  or  deception;  and  that 
said  allottee  did  not  reside  upon  his  homestead  or  allotment,  nor  cultivate  the  land 
sold  during  his  lifetime  and  immediately  preceding  his  death.  If  the  allottee  did 
reside  upon  such  land,  then  it  must  be  shown  of  whom  the  family  of  the  deceased  allot- 
tee consisted,  their  ages,  and  relation  to  said  deceased  allottee,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  a  case  in  which  a  sale  is  authorized  under  the  said  act  of  May  27,  1902. 

(.'*)  The  consideration  money  must  in  no  case  be  paid  to  the  grantors;  but  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  cashier  or  other  officer  of  some  reputable  bank,  or,  in  case  there  is 
no  bank  convenient,  from  a  United  States  Indian  agent,  showing  that  the  stipulated 
price  named  in  the  deed  for  the  land  has  been  deposited  in  such  bank,  or  with  such 
agent,  as  the  case  may  1h?,  to  be  paid  to  the  grantors  or  their  order,  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  deed  duly  approved  by  the  vSecretary  of  the  Interior,  or  by  the 
President,  must  accompany  such  deed. 

(4)  When  the  deed  is  acknowledged  before  an  officer  other  than  an  Indian  agent 
or  superintendent,  it  must  be  accompanied  (in  lieu  of  the  certificate  of  the  Indian 
agent  in  other  cases  required)  by  a  certificate  of  the  officer  taking  the  acknowledg- 
ment as  to  the  facts  required  to  be  certified  by  the  Indian  agent;  or,  if  such  facts 
shall  not  }>e  known  to  such  officer,  they  must  be  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  at  least 
two  credible  disinterested  persons  who  are  cognizant  of  these  facts,  whose  veracity 
must  Ik*  certified  by  such  officer. 

(5)  Where  these  rules  specify  two  or  more  officers  or  other  persons  to  perforr*^ 
certain  duties,  preference  must,  in  all  cases,  be  given  to  such  officers  or  persons  »-  ^ 
the  order  named. 

(H)   The  affidavits  of  the  grantors  and  the  grantees  must  accompany  such  deec^ 
showing  that  there  is  no  contract,  agreement,  nor  understanding  (written  or  verbal 
whereby  the  consideration  money  or  price  paid  for  the  land,  or  any  portion  thereof 
is  to  1k»  refunded  to  the  purchaser  after  the  approval  of  the  deed;  nor  any  live  stock  ^ 
implements,  other  article  or  thing,  are  to  l>e  exchanged  or  taken  in  lieu  of  said  con^ 
sideration  money  or  purchase  price,  or  any  portion  thereof,  for  such  land.     Each* 
deed  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  grantee,  stating  that  he  is  not  a  J 
party  to  any  association  or  combination  of  persons  to  acquire  lands  under  said  law  at 
less  than  their  fair  value  or  to  prevent  open  and  fair  competition  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  lands;  that  he  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  or  interested  in  any 
device,  scheme,  or  plan  to  prevent  or  interfere  with  fair  competition  in  the  purchase 
of  such  lands  or  to  secure  them  at  less  than  their  fair  market  value,  and  that  the 
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<»ntract  under  which  the  deed  presented  for  approval  was  executed  was  not  pro- 
<mred  through  or  by  means  of  any  such  plan  or  scheme;  that  such  contract  was  not 
secured  through  false  representations  to  the  grantor  or  suppression  of  facts  as  to 
the  value  of  the  land  or  as  to  any  other  feature  of  the  transaction,  and  that  neither 
the  grantor  nor  any  one  acting  for  him  or  in  his  place  has  been  given  or  promised 
any  money  or  other  thing  by  the  grantee,  or  by  anyone  with  his  advice,  consent, 
or  knowledge,  except  the  consideration  named  in  the  deed,  to  induce  him  to  agree 
to  such  sale  of  his  land. 

(7)  The  testimony  and  all  papers  pertaining  to  the  conveyance  must  be  properly 
authenticated  under  seal,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  conveyance  must  conform  to 
these  rules. 

IV.  When  the  land  conveyed,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  less  than  a  legal  subdivision, 
or  does  not  conform  to  the  public  survey,  a  diagram  prepared  by  a  competent 
surveyor,  or  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  official  plat  of  survey  indicating  all  the 
land  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  all  former  sales  by  the  grantors,  or  allottees,  must 
be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  Office. 

V.  No  deed  of  conveyance  for  an  undivided  interest  in  any  tract  of  land  will  receive 
approval.  All  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  allottee  must  unite  in  one  deed  conveying  their 
entire  interest  in  the  land.  If  the  land  of  a  deceased  allottee  has  been  partitioned 
among  his  or  her  heirs,  any  such  heir  may  sell  the  portion  set  off  to  him  in  and  by 
such  partition.  Where  there  have  been  court  proceedings,  a  certified  copy  thereof 
must  accompany  the  deed. 

VI.  If  in  the  case  of  any  deceased  allottee  there  shall  have  been  or  shall  hereafter 
be  probate  or  other  court  proceedings  establishing  who  are  the  heirs  of  such  deceased 
allottee,  a  certified  copy  of  the  final  order,  judgment,  or  decree  of  the  court  showing 
and  determining  such  heirship  must  be  furnished;  but  where  such  court  proceedings 
have  not  been  had  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1  of  Section  III  of  the  rules  as  amended  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  the 
heirship.  In  the  case  of  sales  by  guardians,  the  deed  must  l)e  accompanied  by  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  orders  of  the  proper  court  appointing  the  guardian  and  author- 
izing him  to  make  the  sale. 

In  all  cases  the  probate  judge,  or  officer  having  probate  jurisdiction,  is  respectfully 
requested  and  urged,  in  taking  the  bond  of  guardian,  to  require  such  guardian  to 
give  a  trust  and  guaranty  company  wherever  practicable  as  surety. 

VII.  A  form  of  deed  of  conveyance  has  been  prepared  and  printed  for  gratuitous 
distribution  by  the  Indian  agent,  superintendent,  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  tribe,  which  must  be  used  or  conformed  to  in  all  cases  of  transfer  of  inherited 
Indian  lands. 

No  proceeding  or  action  under  these  regulations  shall  affect  in  any  respect  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exercise  the  discretion  given  him  by  law  rela- 
tive to  approval  of  deeds  for  these  lands. 

A.  C.  Tonnkr, 

Approved  October  4,  1902.  Acting  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 

Thos.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  RULES  5,  6,  8,  AND  11. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  I).  C,  Sejrtember  16 ',  1908. 
To  Indian  agents  and  other  officers  in  charge  of  agencies: 

You  are  informed  that  the  Amended  Rules  approved  October  4,  1902,  for  convey- 
ance of  inherited  Indian  lands,  have  l>een  further  amended,  as  follows: 

Bids  will  be  received  for  inherited  Indian  lands  up  to  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  day 
upon  which  bids  are  advertised  to  be  opened,  at  which  hour  they  will  be  opened. 
Paragraph  5  of  section  1  of  the  Amended  Rules  is  amended  in  accordance  Ufctwltk, 
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You  are  directed  to  cause  to  be  inserted  in  the  advertisements  published  by  2*-^ 
concerning  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  se^l^ 
envelopes  containing  bids  should  not  have  noted  thereon  descriptions  of  the  \*>*ids 
to  which  the  bids  relate,  but  that  there  shall  be  noted  on  such  envelopes  the  dates 
upon  which  the  same  are  to  be  opened.     You  will  further  notify  all  prospective 
bidders  of  the  change  in  the  Amended  Rules  as  indicated  in  this  paragraph,  fur- 
nishing them  with  a  copy  of  this  circular  letter.    Paragraph  6  of  section  1  of  the 
Amended  Rules  is  amended  in  accordance  herewith. 

Paragraph  8  of  section  1  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Purchasers  shall  pay  all  costs  of  conveyancing,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  fol- 
lowing sum,  to  wit:  If  the  purchase  price  is  $1,000  or  less,  one  dollar;  if  it  is  more 
than  $1,000  and  less  than  $2,000,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents;  and  where  the  purchase 
price  is  more  than  $2,000,  two  dollars;  to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian- 
Affairs  for  giving  due  public  notice,  as  hereinafter  provided,  that  the  lands  will  be 
sold. 

Paragraph  1 1  of  section  1  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

A  list  of  the  lands  offered  for  sale  will  be  published  in  the  weekly  edition  of  thm« 
newHpaper  of  widest  circulation  in  the  county  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  suet1 
list  to  be  corrected  on  Monday  of  each  week,  adding  thereto  such  other  lands  as  nua.^ 
have  been  listed  and  removing  therefrom  such  lands  as  may  have  been  sold  dorks-i 
the  prior  week. 

W.  A.  Jones, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Approved  September  18,  1903. 

Tnos.  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary. 


AMENDMENT  TO  RULE  5. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  28,  190$ 
To  Indian  Agent*  and  other  Officers  in  charge  of  Agencies: 

You  are  informed  that  the  Amended  Rules  approved  October  4,  1902,  for  conv 
ance  of  inherited  Indian  lands,  have  been  further  amended,  as  follows: 

"Under  no  circumstances  will  the  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  or 
I>ersoii  connected  with  an  agency  office,  be  permitted  to  prepare  any  bid  or 
any  prospective  bidder  in  preparing  his  bid." 

W.  A.  Jones, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affav 
Approved  November  5,  1903. 
Thos.  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Exhibit  C. 

[Referred  to  on  page  39  of  this  Report.] 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING   THE    SALE  AND    LEASING  OF  LANDS 
IN  THE  CREEK    NATION,  INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

[As  amended  July  10,  1903.] 

The  following  regulations  are  hereby  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  sections  10  and  17  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June 30, 
1902  (32  Stat.,  500),  and  ratified  by  the  Muskogee  (or  Creek)  National  Council  on 
July  20,  1902,  which  said  sections  are  as  follows: 

10.  Lands  allotted  to  citizens  shall  not  in  any  manner  whatever  or  at  any  time  be 
encumbered,  taken,  or  sold  to  secure  or  satisfy  any  debt  or  obligation  nor  be  alien-  ' 
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ated  by  the  allottee  or  his  heirs  before  the  expiration  of  live  years  from  the  (late  of 
the  approval  of  this  supplemental  agreement,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary oi  the  Interior.  Each  citizen  shall  select  from  his  allotment  40  acres  of  land,  or 
a  Quarter  of  a  quarter  section,  as  a  homestead,  which  shall  be  and  remain  nontaxable, 
inalienable,  and  free  from  any  incumbrance  whatever  for  twenty-one  years  from  the 
date  of  the  deed  therefor,  and  a  separate  deed  shall  be  issued  to  each  allottee  for  his 
hoiYiestead,  in  which  this  condition  shall  appear. 

Selections  of  homesteads  for  minors,  prisoners,  convicts,  incompetents,  and  aged 
anci  infirm  persons,  who  can  not  select  for  themselves,  may  be  made  in  the  manner 
pr<  >vided  for  the  selection  of  their  allotments,  and  if  for  any  reason  such  selection 
bo  not  made  for  any  citizen,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Commission  to  make  selection 
for  him.  The  homestead  of  each  citizen  shall  remain,  after  the  death  of  the  allottee, 
for  the  use  and  support  of  children  born  to  him  after  May  25, 1901,  but  if  he  have  no 
such  issue,  then  he  may  dispose  of  his  homestead  by  will,  free  from  the  limitation 
herein  imposed,  and  if  this  be  not  done,  the  land  embraced  in  his  homestead  shall 
<lo«cend  to  his  heirs,  free  from  such  limitation,  according  to  the  laws  of  descent 
herein  otherwise  prescribed.  Any  agreement  or  conveyance  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter violative  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  absolutely  void  and 
not  susceptible  of  ratification  in  any  manner,  and  no  rule  of  estoppel  shall  ever  pre- 
vent the  assertion  of  its  invalidity. 

1-7.  Section  37  of  the  agreement  ratified  by  said  act  o*  March  1,  1901,  is  amended, 
and  as  so  amended  is  reenacted  to  read  as  follows: 

Creek  citizens  may  rent  their  allotments,  for  strictly  nonmineral  purposes,  for  a 
to  mi  not  to  exceed  one  year  for  grazing  purposes  only  and  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
nv«  years  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  without  any  stipulation  or  obligation  to 
r«*new  the  same.  Such  leases  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year  for  grazing  purposes 
ar*«i  for  a  period  longer  than  five  years  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  leases  for  mineral 
Purposes  may  also  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
n°t  otherwise.  Any  agreement  or  lease  of  any  kind  or  character  violative  of  this 
I>aragraph  shall  be  absolutely  void  and  not  susceptible  of  ratification  in  any  manner, 
and  no  rule  of  estoppel  shall  ever  prevent  the  assertion  of  its  invalidity.  Cattle 
^^Hzed  upon  leased  allotments  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  tribal  tax,  but  when  cattle 
ar^  introduced  into  the  Creek  Nation  and  grazed  on  lands  not  selected  for  allotment 
■>y  citizens,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  collect  from  the  owners  thereof  a 
J^sonable  grazing  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  and  section  2117  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  not  hereafter  apply  to  Creek  lands. 

DEEDS. 

Skc.  l.  Creek  citizens  desiring  to  sell  such  ef  their  lands  as  they  are  by  law  author- 
1zod  to  sell  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  apply  to  the 
Irnlian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  at  the  Union  Agency,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  by 
petition,  in  duplicate,  containing  an  accurate  description  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  praying  that  such  land  may  be  sold  in  accordance  with  these  regula- 
tor^, stating  facts  to  show  title,  and  why  it  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
°vvner  to  sell  it  for  a  fair  price,  and  signed  by  all  persons  or  their  legal  representa- 
«v«*g  having  any  interest  in  the  land.  A  form  of  petition  has  been  prescribed  which 
^vistbeused. 

(  1)  When  such  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  shall  l>e  satisfied  that  the 
ac"ts  alleged  in  the  petition  are  sufficient,  he  shall  cause  a  memorandum  record  of 
|**^  same  to  be  made  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  file  the  petition 
lrx  liis  office.  The  duplicate  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  immediately  forwarded 
°  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  such  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  who, 
~^fore  so  forwarding  it,  shall  indorse  thereon  the  date  the  same  was  received  by 
^Hi  and  the  date  the  land  described  therein  will  be  listed  for  sale. 

(2)  Such  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  shall  on  each  Monday  morning  post  in  a 
^Mispieuous  place  in  his  office,  in  such  large  letters  and  figures  as  shall  l>e  clearly 
legible,  for  a  period,  of  sixty  days,  a  list  of  the  lands  described  in  ]>etitioii8  received 
by  him  during  the  week  preceding  such  Monday,  showing  in  separate  columns  the 
names  of  the  owners,  the  description  of  the  lands,  the  dates  when  listed,  and  the 
dates  when  the  bids  will  be  opened,  and  Bueh  list  shall  be  accessible  to  the  public  at 
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all  times  in  the  business  hours  of  the  office.  On  each  Monday  the  Indian  agent  or 
other  officer  in  charge  will  forward  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  complete 
list  of  all  lands  posted  in  his  office  for  sale. 

(3)  When  any  tract  of  land  has  been  so  listed,  the  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in 
charge,  when  competent  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  land,  shall 
visit,  view,  and  appraise  the  same  at  its  true  value,  according  to  his  best  judgment. 
If  such  agent  or  other  officer  is  not  so  competent,  or  if  it  shall  be  impracticable  for 
him  to  personally  visit  and  appraise  the  land,  he  shall  require  the  appraisement  to  lie 
made  in  like  manner  by  a  competent  officer  or  employee  under  his  charge.     A  certifi- 
cate of  said  appraisement,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  person  making  it,  shall  be  sealed 
and  not  opened  until  the  sealed  bids  for  that  tract  of  land  are  opened.     The  appraise- 
ment shall  not  be  made  public,  but  no  bid  less  than  the  appraised  value  shall  be 
considered.     If  the  appraisement  is  made  by  other  than  the  agent  or  officer  in  charge, 
such  agent  or  officer  in  charge  shall  add  his  certification  of  the  qualifications  and  \ 
integrity  of  the  appraiser,  and  that  he  believes  the  appraisement  to  be  the  true  value 
of  the  land.  j 

(4)  Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  such  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  at  his 
office,  for  any  lands  so  listed,  at  any  time  before  the  day  on  which  the  bids  are 
opened.  If  a  bidder  desires  to  bid  on  tracts  not  contiguous  he  must  submit  a  separ- 
ate bid  for  each  tract,  and  if  he  desires  to  purchase  less  than  an  entire  tract  offered 
he  may  submit  a  bid  for  one  or  more  legal  subdivisions  thereof. 

(5)  All  such  bids  shall  be  inclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  upon  which  must  I* 
written  "  Bid  for  Creek  land,  described  as  follows,"  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
land,  l>efore  the  same  is  deposited  with  the  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge. 
Bids  shall  be  numbered  by  such  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  in  the  order 
in  which  the  same  shall  be  received  by  him,  and  a  memorandum  record  of  each, 
containing  number  of  bid  and  description  of  land,  shall  be  kept  in  a  book  suitable 
for  that  purpose.  Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  duly  certified  check  on  some 
solvent  bank,  payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  use  of  the 
grantors,  for  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  offered,  as  a  guaranty  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance by  the  bidder  of  his  proposition.  If  the  bid  shall  be  accepted  and  the 
successful  bidder  shall  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  ten  days  after  due 
notice,  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  bid,  such  check  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  use  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

((>)  The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is  reserved,  but  in  all  cases  the  highest  bid 
shall  be  accepted  by  such  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  and  such  acceptance 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

(7)  Purchasers  shall,  before  delivery  of  deed,  pay  ail  costs  of  conveyancing,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  advertising,  the  sum  of  $1  when  the 
purchase  price  does  not  exceed  $1,000,  $1.25  when  the  purchase  price  exceeds  $1,000 
and  does  not  exceed  $2,000,  and  $1.50  when  the  purchase  price  is  more  than  $2,000. 

(8)  Bidders  and  other  interested  persons  may  be  present  when  bids  are  opened. 
When  opened,  the  bids  shall  be  so  recorded,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose, 
as  to  show  the  name  of  the  bidder,  description  of  land,  amount  offered,  and  action 
taken  thereon. 

(9)  Listed  land  not  disposed  of  at  the  aj>pointed  time  may,  if  the  owner  so  desires,  be 
relisted  under  the  same  rules  as  governed  its  original  listing,  except  in  any  case  where 
the  owner  has  refused  to  approve  the  highest  bid,  when  such  bid  is  deemed  by  the 
Indian  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge  to  be  a  fair  price  for  the  land,  and  in  such 
case  the  land  may  be  relisted  as  aforesaid,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Indian  agent  or 
other  officer  in  charge. 

(10)  When  bids  are  opened  the  certified  checks  accompanying  each  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  be  returned  to  the  bidder  (except  that  accompanying  the  accepted 
bid)  by  the  Indian  agent,  or  other  officer  in  charge,  who  shall  take  the  bidder's 
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receipt  for  the  name,  of  which  he  shall  in  each  case  make  full  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  without  unnecessary  delay. 

(11)  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  cause  an  advertisement  of  lands 
listed  to  be  published  in  at  least  one  weekly  newspaper  published  at  Muskogee, 
Ind.  T.,  and  such  additional  weekly  newspapers  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  so  that 
each  tract  listed  shall,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  be  advertised  during  the 
listed  period. 

( 12)  The  advertisement  shall  contain  a  description  of  the  land  as  listed,  and  shall 
state  that  sealed  bids  will  be  received  therefor  at  the  agency  until  the  day  wThen  bids 
are  to  be  opened,  which  day  shall  be  clearly  specified,  and  that  such  sealed  bids  must 
be  accompanied  by  and  contain  a  duly  certified  check  on  some  solvent  bank,  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  20  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  bid,  and  that  further  information  and  a  copy  of  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable may  be  had  at  the  Uniou  Agency. 

(13)  In  addition  to  such  advertisement  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall 
cause  public  notice  to  be  given  by  publication  in  a  newspaper  published  at  Muscogee 
that  rules  and  regulations  and  any  other  information  relative  to  sale  of  Creek  lands 
may  t>e  obtained  on  application  to  the  Indian  agent,  Union  Agency,  Muscogee, 
Ind.  T.,  and  such  publication  shall  continue  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

Set.  2.  The  deed  must  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  subscribing  witnesses 
and  duly  acknowledged  before  the  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency,  a  notary  public, 
or  other  officer  duly  authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds.  The  witnesses 
must  make  affidavit  that  the  deed  was  in  their  presence  read  and  fully  explained  to 
the  grantor,  and  that  he  understood  the  nature,  contents,  and  effect  thereof,  and 
approved  and  signed  the  same  in  their  presence. 

Sec\  3.  Such  deed  when  transmitted  by  the  Indian  agent,  or  other  officer  in 
charge,  for  the  Secretary's  approval,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  original  petition; 
the  certificate  of  appraisement;  all  bids  relating  to  the  land  covered  by  such  deed; 
a  duly  certified  check  on  a  solvent  bank  for  the  full  purchase  price,  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  a  full  report  by  the  Indian  agent 
or  other  officer  in  charge  of  all  proceedings  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  deed; 
also — 

(1)  By  the  certificate  of  the  Indian  agent,  or  officer  liefore  whom  the  deed  was 
acknowledged,  that  the  contents,  purport,  and  effect  of  the  deed  were  explained  to 
and  fully  understood  by  the  grantor  or  grantors;  that  the  consideration  specified  in 
the  deed  is  a  fair  price  for  the  land;  that  the  conveyance  is  in  every  respect  free 
from  fraud  or  deception,  and  that  the  land  described  in  the  deed  is  no  part  of  the 
grantor's  homestead.  The  affidavits  of  the  grantor  or  grantors,  and  the  grantee 
or  grantees,  must  accompany  such  deed,  showing  that  there  is  no  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  understanding  (written  or  verbal)  whereby  the  consideration,  money,  or 
price  paid  for  the  land,  or  any  portion  thereof,  is  to  be  refunded  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  deed;  nor  any  live  stock,  implements,  other  articles  or  things  are  to  be 
exchanged  or  taken  in  lieu  of  said  consideration  or  purchase  price,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  for  said  lands.  The  deed  must  also  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the 
grantee  (or  grantees)  stating  that  he  (she  or  they)  is  not  a  party  to  any  association 
or  combination  of  persons  to  acquire  the  land  described  in  the  deed  at  less  than  its 
fair  value,  or  to  prevent  open  and  fair  competition  in  the  purchase  thereof,  and  that 
neither  the  grantor,  nor  anyone  acting  for  him  in  his  place,  has  been  given  or  prom- 
ised any  money  or  other  thing  by  the  grantee,  or  by  anyone  with  his  advice,  con- 
sent, or  knowledge,  except  the  consideration  named  in  the  deed,  to  induce  him  to 
agree  to  such  sale  of  his  land. 

(2)  When  the  deed  has  l>een  returned  to  the  Indian  agent,  duly  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certified  check  for  the  pur- 
INT  1903 U 


Ski-.  4.  No  lea*  will  lie  approved  for  a  greater  term  of  years  tin 
years  fur  grazing  ininn**,  ten  years  for  agricultural  purpose*,  a 
mineral  |iurpoaew.  All  leases  muat  be  in  quadruplicate  and  be  e: 
ence  of  two  snlwcrihing  witnesses— one  part  to  be  filed  in  the  of 
sinner  of  Indian  Affairs,  one  with  the  agent  (Union  Agency),  on 
the  lessee,  anil  one  to  the  lessor. 

H«r.  5.  All  leases  must  accurately  describe  the  lands,  specify  t 
iiml  when  the  same  are  to  1*  paid,  and  they  must  contain  a  pro 
lliat  if  the  lessee  shall  fail  to  pay  the  rents  or  royalties  or  an 
due,  <ir  shall  fail  to  faithfully  comply  with  the  terms  and  con 
such  failure  shall  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease  and  all  impr 
(he  land  by  the  hwoe,  ami  that  the  lessor  shall  be  entitled  to  in 
of  the  leased  lands  and  the  improvements  located  thereon. 

All  improvements  placed  on  the  lands  by  the  lessee  to  an  agr 
lease,  nr  anyone  holding  under  him  as'a  sublessee  or  otherwise,  i 
tion  "f  I  he  lease,  lie  and  lsi'ome  the  property  of  the  owner  of  th 
This  regulation  is  also  applicable  to  all  improvements  and  bui 
hinds  leased  fur  mineral  purposes,  except  tools,  boilers,  boiler 
pumping  and  drilling  outfits,  tanks,  engines,  casings  of  all  dry- 
All  uri.k'iiial  lessees,  except  of  mineral  lands  as  hereinafter 
required  tn  furnish  a  IkiikI  executed  by  two  or  more  sufficient  eu) 
must  justify  uudi'r  oath  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  rent 
payment  of  nil  rents  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  specified  i 
I>erformanee  of  all  covenants  and  agreements  named  in  the  mdei 
performed  by  the  lessee.  ICach  mineral  lease  must  be  accompt 
tion,  under  oath  by  the  lessee,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  h 
applicant  will  lie  required  to  state  that  the  application  is  not  mi 
hut  in  good  faith,  and  when;  the  lease  is  for  mining  purposes, 
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and  performed  by  the  lessee.  Such  bond  shall  be  in  amount  as  follows:  For  leases 
covering  40  acres  and  less  than  80,  $1,000;  for  those  covering  80  acres  and  less  than 
120,  $1,500;  for  those  covering  120  acres  and  not  more  than  160,  $2,000,  and  for  each 
40-aere  tract,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  above  160  acres,  an  additional  amount  of 
$500;  but  the  right  is  specifically  reserved  to  increase  the  amount  of  such  bond  above 
the  sums  named  in  any  particular  case  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  it 
proper  to  do  so. 

No  lease  shall  be  sublet,  transferred,  or  assigned  without  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  mineral  leases  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  advanced  annual  royalty  in 
sums  of  not  less  than  15  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  and  second  years,  30 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  75  cents  per  acre  per 
annum  for  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  year  thereafter,  for  the  term  for  which  the 
lease  is  to  run,  the  sums  thus  paid  to  be  a  credit  on  the  stipulated  royalties  should 
the  same  exceed  in^any  one  year  the  amount  of  the  advanced  payment. 

All  oil  and  gas  leases  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  value  on  the  leased  premises  of  all  crude  oil  extracted  from  said  land,  to  be  paid 
monthly,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  the  month  succeeding  that  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  average  value  of  the  oil  during  the  month  in  which  it  is  produced 
shall  constitute  the  criterion  for  computing  the  royalty.  The  royalty  on  natural 
gas  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  end  of  each  year,  or 
oftener  in  his  discretion. 

All  coal  and  asphalt  leases  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  royalties  as  follows,  to 
-wit:  On  asphaltum,  the  sum  of  10  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  of  crude 
asphalt  produced  weighing  2,000  pounds,  or  the  sum  of  60  cents  per  ton  on  refined 
asphalt;  on  the  production  of  all  coal  mined,  the  sum  of  8  cents  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  on  mine  run,  or  coal  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines,  including  what  is  com- 
monly called  "slack."  All  such  royalties  shall  be  paid  monthly,  as  hereinbefore 
provided  for  oil  and  gas. 

All  mineral  lessees  must  agree  to  allow  the  lessor  and  his  agents  from  time  to  time 
to  enter  upon  and  into  all  parts  of  the  leased  premises  for  purposes  of  inspection,  and 
agree  to  keep  a  full  and  correct  account  of  all  their  operations  and  make  report 
thereof,  under  oath,  promptly  after  the  end  of  each  month,  to  the  lessor,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  such  officer  as  he  may  designate,  and  their  books 
shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of  such  officers  of  the  Department 
as  shall  be  instructed  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  such 
examination. 

The  agent,  before  transmitting  a  lease,  will  ascertain  whether  the  lessor  or  lessors 
are  in  fact  the  parties  to  whom  the  land  was  allotted. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  or  corporation  will  be  allowed  to  lease,  within  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  oil  and 
gas,  more  than  4,800  acres  of  land  in  the  aggregate. 

Any  oil  and  gas  leases  presented  to  the  Department  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
application  by  the  lessee,  for  approval  of  such  lease  or  leases,  in  the  form  of  an  affida- 
vit, showing  that  the  lessee  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  oil  and  gas 
leases  or  application  for  such  leases,  within  the  territory  occupied  by  said  nations, 
the  lands  embraced  in  which,  with  the  tracts  covered  by  the  lease  or  leases  pre- 
sented for  approval,  would  make  more  than  4,800  acres. 

Applications  to  have  leases  approved  must  follow  the  form  on  i>age  33;  also  the 
following  form: 

■*°  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

•  • ,  of ,  hereby  apply  to  have  approved  to the  accompanying  oil 

a**d  gas  lease  ..  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  embracing,  in  the  aggregate, 
"  -  -  ,  acres  of  land,  viz: 

jo^-ease  executed 190..  by   for acres.     Lease  executed 

**^..,  by ,  for acres.     Lease  executed ,  190..,  by > 
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for arms.     Lease  executed ,  190. . ,  by ,  for acres.     Lea* 

executed ,  190. .,  by ,  for acres.     Lease executed ,190.., 

by ,  for acres.     Lease  executed ,  190..,  by ,  for  .... 

acres.     Lease  executed ,  190. . ,  by ,  for acres.     Lease  executed , 

190. . ,  by ,  for acres 

solemnly  swear  that not  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any 

oil  and  gas  lease  for  any  of  the  lands  within  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Nations,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  application  for  such  lease,  the  lands 
embraced  in  which,  with  the  tracts  covered  by  the  lease.,  herewith  presented, 
would  make  more  than  4,800  acres. 


United  States  ok  America,  Indian  Territory,  ^ 

Western  Judicial  District.  j     * 

Sworn  to  and  sulracribed  before  me  this day  of ,  190... 

........... 

(My  commission  expires ) 

DEEDS    AND    LEASES. 

Sec.  7.  No  lease  or  deed  will  be  approved  that  is  executed  prior  to  the  approval 
and  delivery  of  the  deed  to  the  allottee.  Annexed  to  these  regulations  are  forms  of 
petition,  deed,  certificate  of  officer  taking  acknowledgment,  affidavit  of  witnesses, 
grantor's  affidavit,  grantee's  affidavit,  certificate  of  officer  who  appraised  the  land, 
lease,  bond,  and  affidavit  of  surety,  which  forms  must  be  followed  in  all  cases.  All 
deeds  and  leases  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Indian  agent,  or  other  officer  in  charge, 
through  the  projnjr  channels,  for  the  Secretary's  approval. 

Sec.  8.  The  post-office  address  of  each  party  in  interest  must  be  given  in  the 
instrument  which  it  is  sought  to  have  approved,  and  the  post-office  address  of  eich 
subscribing  witness  must  appear  on  the  papers. 

Sec.  9.  A  lease  or  conveyance  of  undivided  inherited  lands,  or  of  undivided  allot- 
ments made  directly  to  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  citizen,  will  be  approved  only  in  cases 
where  all  the  heirs  join  in  the  lease,  deed,  or  instrument  of  conveyance. 

Sec.  10.  If  inherited  lands,  or  lands  allotted  directly  to  heirs  of  a  deceased  citizen, 
have  been  partitioned,  evidence  thereof  must  accompany  a  deed  or  instrument  of 
conveyance  of  such  land. 

Sec.  1 1.  In  cases  where  the  lands  embraced  in  a  lease,  deed,  or  instrument  of  con- 
veyance were  inherited  from  one  who  died  after  the  allotment  was  made  to  him, 
such  lease,  deed,  or  instrument  of  conveyance  must  l>e  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  two  officials  of  the  town  or  band  of  which  such  allottee  was  a  member,  or 
by  two  or  more  reliable  members  of  the  tribe,  setting  forth  that  the  allottee  to  whom 
the  land  was  originally  allotted  is  dead,  giving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  date  of  death. 
Such  certificate  shall  also  show  the  names  and  ages  of  the  heirs,  adults  and  minors, 
of  such  deceased  allottee,  but  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to  require,  if  in  its 
judgment  it  shall  be  considered  necessary,  such  further  and  additional  evidence  rela- 
to  the  heirship  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  If  the  persons  who  certify  to  the  death 
of  the  allottee  are,  from  their  own  knowledge,  unable  to  certify  as  to  who  are  the 
heirs  (with  their  names  and  ages)  of  such  deceased  allottee,  an  additional  certificate 
made  by  persons  of  one  of  the  two  classes  herein  specified,  showTnig  who  are  the 
heirs  and  giving  their  names  and  ages  (adults  and  minors),  must  be  furnished.  An«l 
one  of  the  certificates  above  mentioned,  or  an  additional  certificate  made  as  above 
specified,  must  set  forth  definitely  whether  or  not  any  children  were  born  to  sueh 
deceased  allottee  after  May  25,  1901,  and  whether  or  not  such  deceased  allottee  <li^ 
posed  of  his  homestead  or  any  portion  of  his  allotment  by  will. 

Sec.  12.  In  cases  where  the  lands  embraced  in  a  lease,  deed,  or  instrument  of  eon- 
veyance  were  allotted  directly  to  the  heirs  of  a  citizen  who  died  before  receiving  an 
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it,  such  lease,  deed,  or  instrument  of  conveyance  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
e  signed  by  two  officials  of  the  town  or  band  of  which  such  citizen  was  a 
,  or  by  two  or  more  reliable  members  of  the  tribe,  setting  forth  the  names 
of  the  heirs,  adults  and  minors,  of  such  deceased  citizen,  the  Department 
*  the  right  to  require  additional  evidence  as  provided  in  section  eleven 

J.  If  there  shall  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  probate  or  other  court 

ngs,  establishing  who  are  the  heirs  of  such  deceased  allottee  or  such  deceased 

i  certified  copy  of  the  final  order,  judgment,  or  decree  of  the  court  showing 

running  such  heirship  must  be  furnished;  but  where  such  court  proceedings 

been  had  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  sections 

ml  twelve  hereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  establish 

diip. 

4.  In  cases  of  transfers,  leases,  and  sales  to  which  minors  are  parties  grantor, 

sfer,  lease,  or  sale  must  be  made  by  a  guardian,  and  the  lease,  deed,  or 

jut  of  conveyance  must  be  accompanied  by  certified  copies  of  the  orders  of 

er  court  appointing  the  guardian  and  authorizing  him  to  make  such  trans- 

\  or  sale,  and  it  must  be  fully  understood  that  the  Department  reserves  the 

use  any  means  at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  con- 

n  given  is  the  fair  value  of  the  land,  and  whether  the  proposed  lease  or  sale 

'  best  interests  of  the  Indian. 

i.  Leases  for  minerals  other  than  coal,  asphalt,  oil,  and  gas,  must  be  made 

>nn  attached  hereto. 

W.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner. 

TMEXT   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

ved,  July  10,  1903. 
ios.  Ryan, 
Acting  Secretary. 


DMENTS  TO  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  MAY  4,  1903,  GOVERNING 
LEASING  OF  LANDS  IN  THE  CHEROKEE  NATION,  AND  THE 
JLATIONS  OF  JULY  10,  1903,  GOVERNING  THE  SALE  AND 
UNG  OF  LANDS  IN  THE  CREEK  NATION. 

fter  no  rents,  royalties,  or  payments  accruing  under  any  lease  which  has  been 
1  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  which  requires  his  approval,  shall  be 
»ct  to  the  lessor,  but  all  payments  to  be  made  under  any  lease  shall,  at  the 
d  in  the  amounts  specified  in  such  instrument,  be  deposited  with  the  United 
idian  Agent  at  Union  Agency,  or  with  some  such  other  person  as  may  be 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  receive  the  same,  to  be  turned  over  to 
r  or  his  representatives. 

TMENT   OF  TIIE   INTERIOR, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  J,  1903. 
ved : 
ios.  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary. 

—Similar  regulations  governing  the  leasing  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
►mulgated  by  the  Department  May  4, 1903.  Existing  law  does  not  authorize 
etary  of  the  Interior  to  supervise  the  sales  of  the  Cherokee  lands. 
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Exhibit  D. 


\k< 


\ai 


[Referred  to  on  page  38  of  the  report.]  1 t- 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  TO  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED 

TRIBES. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribe*, 

Muskogee,  2nd.  T.,  September  SO,  1W$. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  tin*  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Communon 

to  the  Five  Civilized  Tri1>es  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903. 

Very  respectfully, 

Tams  Bixby,  Chairman. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  COMMISSION'S  WORK. 

The  Commission  is  near  the  end  of  its  labors,  and  it  seems  appropriate,  without 
anticii>ating  the  details  of  this  report,  to  give  at  the  beginning  a  general  view  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work  committed  to  our  charge,  outline  what  has  been  done, 
and  indicate  what  remains  to  he  done. 

The  work  has  consisted  of  two  parts;  and,  broadly  speaking,  each  part  has  con- 
sumed half  of  the  time  of  the  Commission's  existence. 

The  problem  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  Territory  developed  upon  Congress  slowly. 
For  the  first  five  years — namely,  from  1893,  the  year  the  Commission  was  created, 
until  1898,  when  the  Curtis  Act  was  passed — this  body  was  clothed  with  only  negoti- 
ating power,  except  a  limited  function  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  relating  to 
determination  of  citizenship  rights. 

The  object  of  Congress  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal 
governments,  the  extinguishment  of  the  communal  or  tribal  title  to  the  land,  the 
vesting  of  possession  and  title  in  severalty  among  the  citizens  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
assimilation  of  the  ]>eoples  and  institutions  of  this  Territory  to  our  prevailing  Ameri- 
can standard. 

It  was  evident  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  that  the  accomplishment  of  the 
foregoing  object  by  negotiation  alone  was  practically  impossible.  The  Indians  (so 
called,  for  most  of  them  by  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  intermarriage  have  far  more 
Saxon  than  Indian  blood)  would  never  surrender  by  consent  what  they  did  not  want 
to  give  up  at  all.  The  Commission,  as  then  constituted,  was  able  to  bring  to  the  dis»- 
cussion  neither  inducements  nor  force.  Some  of  the  tribal  members  held  passion- 
ately to  their  institutions  from  custom  and  patriotism,  and  others  held  with  equal 
tenacity  because  of  the  advantages  and  privileges  they  enjoyed.  It  was  almost 
worth  a  man's  life  at  that  time  to  advocate  a  change. 

Under  these  conditions  Congress  was,  in  1898,  fairly  confronted  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  either  abandoning  its  policy  and  abolishing  the  Commission,  or  else  of  con- 
verting the  Commission  from  merely  a  negotiating  body  into  also  an  executive  and 
semi  judicial  ImmIv,  and  of  proceeding  with  the  work  under  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress,  and  largely,  at  least,  regardless  of  the  will  of  the  tribes. 

A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  latter  course.  So  pro- 
nounced was  the  opposition  and  so  severe  were  the  criticisms  heaped  upon  the  Com- 
mission that  at  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  success  for  those  who  favored 
this  policy.  But  in  what  may  be  deemed  a  fortunate  hour  it  was  decided  not  to  act 
without  giving  a  chance  to  the  special  representatives  of  the  Government  to  be  heard, 
both  in  their  own  defense  and  with,  teapect  to  n*\\*.1  cowrsa  should  be  adopted.    This 
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to  such  a  revelation  of  slander,  corruption,  and  oppression  that  Congress  imine- 
^5-«^tely  parsed  the  Curtis  Act,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  prompt  appropriations  for 
execution,  amounting  now  to  nearly  $1,000,000. 
That  act  undertook,  not  to  let  anybody  and  everybody  come  forward  and  take 
"blic  land,  but  to  administer  upon  five  great  estates,  aggregating  20,000,000  acres, 
ordered  these  estates  to  be  partitioned  among  the  individual  heirs  uj>on  the  prin- 
ce of  equal  value;  and  it  could  hardly  have  done  less,  and  at  our  expense,  under 
<e  stipulations  of  treaties. 

Nor  was  it  a  disposition  of  wild  lands  or  of  lands  of  uniform  value.     It  related  to 

tracts,  covered  by  the  homes  and  other  improvements  of  a  great  population, 

readed  in  every  direction  with  railroads,  filled  with  villages  and  large  towns  of  the 

ost  modern  character,  and  without  a  wigwam  or  a  blanket  Indian  within  the  limits 

the  Territory. 

It  was  a  vast  and  difficult  undertaking,  and  no  previous  disposition  of  either  lands 
tril>es  afforded  precedents  for  guidance. 

Manifestly  two  indispensable  duties  lay  at  the  very  l>eginning  of  the  business: 
'irst,  to  determine  who  were  the  bona  fide  citizens  or  heirs  entitled  to  inherit 
"t-Tiese  properties,  and,  second,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  properties  to  be  divided. 

When  these  two  tasks  had  been  performed  as  to  any  tribe,  then  only  was  it  pos- 
sible to  begin  the  intelligent  and  equitable  division  of  its  estate.  There  was  prac- 
tically nothing  to  go  upon  in  either  instance,  and  the  whole  work  had  to  l.»e  done 
from  the  beginning. 

In  determining  the  heirs  the  Commission  has  heard  and  passed  upon  the  indi- 
vidual applications  of  more  than  200,000  claimants,  and  of  this  number  some  128,000 
Iiave  been  so  disposed  of  since  the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act.  All  of  these  cases  had 
to  be  made  matters  of  record,  many  of  thern  involving  hundreds  and  some  of  them 
thousands  of  pages  of  evidence  and  pleading;  and  of  the  total  number  more  than 
half  have  been  rejected  as  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  properties  of  the  tribes. 

In  valuing  the  properties  for  distribution  every  40  acres  has  had  to  be  located, 
classed,  and  platted,  making  some  500,000  separate  items  of  property  to  l^e  so  treatedj 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  locate  by  careful  surveys  the  homes  and  improvements 
of  the  people  upon  many  millions  of  acres  in  order  to  get  their  correct  land  numbers 
and  thus  enable  them  to  secure  the  lands  they  wish  and  retain  possession  of  their 
homes  as  required  by  law.  They  had  settled  and  lived  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century  with  no  regard  for  survey  lines  and  with  no  records  such  as  we  have  in 
the  States  and  in  the  other  Territories. 

All  this  had  to  be  done,  and  all  this  and  much  more  has  been  done  since  the  28th  of 
June,  1898.  At  times  the  Commission  has  had  in  its  employ  as  many  as  500  clerks, 
surveyors,  surveyors'  assistants,  land  appraisers,  teamsters,  and  laborers  engaged  in 
the  work  outlined  and  in  the  platting,  roll  making,  and  other  work  incident  to  such 
an  undertaking. 

The  work  of  determining  the  rightful  citizens  or  heirs  and  of  getting  tlie  properties 
into  necessary  shape  for  distribution  was  all  indispensable  preliminary  work,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  be  done;  but  it  has  been  finished  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  nominal  fractions  delayed  from  special  causes,  and  a  very  large  part  of 
the  final  distribution  has  been  made,  all  at  a  cost,  including  even  the  expense  of  the 
first  five  years  of  fruitless  negotiation,  of  about  5  cents  per  acre. 

The  work  remaining  to  be  done  is  chiefly  the  unfinished  allotting  of  the  lands  of 
the  Cherokee  and  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  those  of  the  Creeks  and 
Seminoles  being  practically  disposed  of.  If  our  recommendations  made  elsewhere 
are  adopted,  the  surplus  lands  of  the  Creeks  will  he  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  without  the  aid  of  this  Commission. 

The  Cherokee  land  office  has  been  allotting  the  lands  of  that  trilx»  for  six  months, 
with  interruptions  by  reason  of  the  great  floods  during  the  soring  o(  190X>  a.ud  IVv^ 
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failure  of  funds  causal  cessation  of  work  during  the  month  of  June,  except  for  three 
and  a  half  days.  The  allotments,  however,  during  the  fix  months  ending  June  30 
of  the  present  year  were  10,079  in  number.  This  indicates  that  the  people  of  that 
nation  should  all  have  their  hornet*  assigned  to  them  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1904,  unless  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  locating  the  full-bloods  anil  ]*>orer  clashes 
at  the  end  than  is  experienced  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  and  if  it  is  not 
retarded  by  injunctions  or  other  unavoidable  interruptions;  and  it  seems  not  unrea- 
sonable to  exj>ect  that,  upon  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  the  entire  work  of  the  Ter- 
ritory will  be  disposed  of,  except  such  remnants  as  are  incident  to  all  large  under- 
takings, involving  protracted  contentions,  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1904-5. 

The  same  interests  are  opposed  to  the  completion  of  this  business  that  were  opposed 
to  its  being  commenced,  and  as  the  end  draws  near  they  pursue  with  redoubled 
energy  the  same  tactics  of  otatruction,  fault-finding,  exaggeration,  slander,  and  all 
manner  of  false  statements,  in  order  to  confuse  the  situation,  muddy  the  waters,  and 
embarrass,  hinder,  and  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  work.  But  every  consideration 
of  legitimate  interest  calls  for  the  firm  and  consistent  maintenance  of  the  past  and 
present  policy  of  the  Government;  and  we  only  ask  of  Congress  and  the  Admini.*- 
tration,  whose  instruments  we  are,  that  before  they  heed  these  extraordinary  state- 
ments, vet  not  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  1898,  thev  hear  both  sides  now  as 
then,  and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  inquiry  will  develop  that  they  are  false  in 
substance,  and  are  voiced  only  by  men  whom  we  have  foiled,  or  are  seeking  to  foil, 
in  unlawful  and  predatory  practices,  or  by  the  credulous  and  deluded  followers  of 
such  men. 

LEGISLATION  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

Commenting  ujKm  the  agreements  pending  before  Congress  or  before  the  several 
tribes  the  Com  mission,  in  its  ninth  annual  report,  said: 

Should  all  these  agreements  be  ratified  bv  the  tribes  practically  all  necessary 
authority  will  have  been  secured  for  the  complete  administration  of  the  five  estate 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Commission. 

The  agreements  referred  to,  t>eing  the  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Creek?, 
the  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Choetaws  and  Chickasaws,  and  the  agreement 
with  the  Cherokees,  were  all  duly  ratified  by  the  respective  tribes,  and  by  their 
terms  many  embarrassing  obstacles  have  been  removed. 

While  classed  apart  from  those  laws  designed  with  respect  to  the  work  of  this? 
body  and  intended  to  define  and  promote  its  functions,  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  2S,  1902,  known  as  the  "Enid  and  Anadarko  Railroad  act,"  has  been  far- 
reaching  in  its  effect  upon  the  allotment  work  of  the  Commission.  The  unparalleled 
activity  in  railroad  construction  which  now  exists  in  Indian  Territory  has  resulted 
in  numerous  proceedings  looking  to  the  acquirement  of  lands  for  railroad  purposes 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  as  lands  thus  taken  mav  not  be  allotted  bv  the 
Commission,  a  complication  is  added  which  materially  increases  the  detail  of  the 
land-office  work. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1903,  contains  provisions  1  tearing 
directly  upon  the  work  of  the  Commission.  It  provides  for  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  Seminole  tribal  government  on  March  4,  1906,  the  corresponding  date  upon 
which,  by  agreement,  the  remaining  four  tribal  governments  will  become  extinct. 
The  appropriation  to  be  utilized  in  the  survey,  platting,  and  sale  of  town  sites  in 
Indian  Territory  is  limited  to  such  towns  as  were  set  aside  and  reserved  from  allot- 
ment prior  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  requirements  are  met  in  a 
measure,  however,  by  the  removal  of  restrictions  governing  the  sale  of  lands  where 
stations  are  located  along  the  lines  of  railroads  when  recommended  by  this  Commis- 
sion and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ere  still  remain  a  few  matters  of  minor  importance  which  the  Commission 

^Mieves  may  best  be  disposed  of  by  the  enactment  of  additional  legislation,  but  it  is 

ught  that  this  can  be  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  further  agreements. 

ENROLLMENT   OF   CITIZENS. 

—Ample  and  definite  legislation  has  opened  the  way  for  rapid  progress  toward  the 
pletion  of  the  final  rolls  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  tribes,  and  only  causes 
yond  the  control  of  the  Commission  prevented  ultimate  completion  of  this  branch 
the  work  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
IBy  the  agreements  consummated  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  the 
e  within  which  the  Commission  might  receive  applications  for  enrollment  as  citi- 
ng of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  nations  is  defined,  and  only  in  the 

Nation  are  applications  for  enrollment  still  being  received. 
8ince  the  work  of  enrollment  was  commenced  (excluding  applications  for  citizen- 
ip  adjudicated  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1896)  applications  for 
e  enrollment  of  128,406  persons  have  been  made  to  the  Commission.     The  general 
ossification  of  these  applicants  is  as  follows: 

inoles 1 3,079 

octaws  ( Mississippi  Choctaws  included ) 50, 740 

ks 15,257 

hickasaws 13, 176 

herokees 46, 154 

Total 128,406 

The  task  of  recording  the  testimony  offered  in  support  of  each  individual  applica- 
tion, weighing  the  evidence  submitted  pro  and  con,  and  passing  judgment  thereon, 
Xs  nearly  finished. 

The  method  of  procedure  in   the   reception  of  applications,  the  preparation  of 
decisions,  and  the  clerical  work  incident  to  the  enrollment  of  members  of  the  several 
Tribes  having  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  Commission's  previous  reports,  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  show  here  only  the  actual  progress  of  the  work. 

CHOCTAWS    AND    CHICKASAWS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  concurrently  with  the  approval 
by  Congress  of  the  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  the 
Commission  entered  upon  the  completion  of  the  enrollment  of  the  citizens  and  freed- 
men  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  the  identification  of  Mississippi 
Choctaws.  By  the  consummation  of  this  agreement  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  completion  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  rolls  were  removed,  and 
the  advancement  toward  that  end  has  been  rapid  and  definite.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases  and  that  class  of  persons  awarded  citi- 
zenship by  judgments  of  the  United  States  courts  in  Indian  Territory,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1896,  and  whose  rights  are,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
supplemental  agreement,  to  be  readjudieated  by  the  citizenship  court  created  for 
that  purpose,  enrollment  work  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  is  practically 
finished. 

Upon  the  approval  by  Congress,  on  July  1,  1902,  of  the  supplemental  agreement 
with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  anticipating  its  ratification  by  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  steps  wTere  taken  looking  toward  the  preparation  of  the  final  rolls 
of  the  citizens  and  freedmen  of  these  two  tribes  and  their  submission  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  approval.  By  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  the  reception  of 
applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  by  the  Commission  was  terminated  on  December  24,  V90'2,  \N\\\VviAV\fc  \\\a5& 
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within  which  applications  for  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaws  might  be  received 
was  limited  to  March  25,  1903.  As  early  as  possible  after  its  ratification  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  which  took  place  on  September  25, 
1902,  an  enrollment  party  was  put  in  the  field,  consisting  of  a  force  sufficient  to 
hear  the  applications  of  all  j^rsons  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribal  rolls  and  whose  final  status  was  still  undetermined,  such  persons 
as  had  married  recognized  and  enrolled  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
in  accordance  with  the  tribal  laws  and  customs,  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement,  and  to  receive  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  children  born 
to  recognized  and  enrolled  citizens  of  the  respective  tribes  on  or  l>ef ore  September 2b, 
1902.  This  field  j>arty  was  also  charged  with  the  task  of  obtaining  such  information 
as  would  enable  the  Commission  to  determine  the  status,  on  the  date  of  the  final 
ratification  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement  (September  25, 1902), 
of  applicants  previously  listed  for  enrollment — especially  those  whose  claims  were 
based  upon  intermarriage. 

The  different  appointments  of  the  party  were  fully  advertised,  notices  thereof 
being  mailed  to  all  post-offices  in  the  two  nations,  while  each  applicant  shown  to  be 
the  head  of  a  family  was  informed  of  the  appointments  to  be  held  by  the  Commis- 
sion  and  the  purpose  of  the  same. 

The  party  entered  the  field  on  October  15  and  filled  the  following  engagement: 

CHICKASAW    NATION. 

Chickasha Oct.  15  to  17,  inclusive. 

Pauls  Valley Oct.  20  to  24,  inclusive. 

Ardmore Oct.  27  to  31,  inclusive. 

Tishomingo Nov.  3  to    7,  inclusive. 

Ada Nov.  10  to  14,  inclusive. 

CHOCTAW    NATION. 

Atoka Nov.  17  to  21 ,  inclusive. 

Garvin Nov.  24  to  28,  inclusive. 

Antlers Dec.      1  to    5,  inclusive. 

Tushkahomma Dec.      8  to  12,  inclusive. 

Wister Dec.    15  to  19,  inclusive. 

South  McAlester Dec.    22  to  24,  inclusive. 

The  period  during  which  the  Commission's  enrollment  party  was  in  the  field  is 
noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  inclement  weather  experienced.  Streams  were  swollen 
by  constant  rain,  roads  were  well-nigh  impassable,  and  travel,  by  the  means  in  vogue 
among  the  Indians,  was  seriously  impeded.  In  some  instances  railroads  suspended 
operation,  and  the  party  was  unable  to  meet  its  engagements  at  the  appointed  time. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  most  gratifying  results  were  achieved. 
From  the  information  obtained  the  Commission  has  been  enabled  to  determine  the 
rights  of  many  persons  whose  tribal  enrollment  had  previously  been  the  only  clue  to 
their  identity,  and  eliminate  from  its  records  the  names  of  many  applicants  for 
enrollment  who  died  prior  to  September  25,  1902.     Save  in  a  few  isolated  cases  the 
names  of  all  persons  appearing  on  the  tribal  rolls  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasawr 
nations  have  now  been  disposed  of  by  the  Commission,  and  the  names  of  those  enti- 
tled to  enrollment  placed  upon  the  schedules  or  partial  rolls,  submitted  for  depart" 
mental  approval,  under  the  following  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jul^ 
1,  1902: 

Sec  .SO.  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  enrollment  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicks 
saw  citizens  and  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freed  men  the  said  Commission  shall,  froi 
time  to  time,  and  as  early  as  practicable,  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Intericr: 
lists  upon  which  shall  l>e  placed  the  names  of  those  persons  found  by  the  Commit 
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jion  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment.  The  lists  thus  prepared,  when  approved  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  constitute  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  final  rolls  of  citi- 
tens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  and  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freed  men 
upon  which  allotment  of  land  and  distribution  of  other  tribal  property  shall  be  made 
as  herein  provided.  Lists  shall  be  made  up  and  forwarded  when  contests  of  what- 
ever character  Bhall  have  been  determined,  and  when  there  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lists  embracing  names  of  all 
those  lawfully  entitled  to  enrollment  the  rolls  shall  be  deemed  complete.  The  rolls 
so  prepared  shall  be  made  in  quintuplicate,  one  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  one  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  one  with  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  one  with  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and 
one  to  remain  with  the  Commission  to  the  Hve  Civilized  Tribes. 

While  the  Commission's  field  party  was  engaged  in  securing  the  information 
necessary  to  complete  the  final  rolls  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  there 
were  being  prepared  at  the  general  office,  pursuant  to  this  provision  of  law,  schedules 
containing  the  names  of  persons  whom  the  Commission  found  entitled  to  enrollment 
as  citizens  and  freed  men  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  Thc»se  schedules 
have  from  time  to  time  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval. 
The  preparation  of  such  enrollment  records  as^were  nex'essary  for  use  in  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  land  offices,  soon  to  be  established,  was  also  begun  immediately 
opon  the  ratification  of  the  supplemental  agreement. 

As  soon  as  a  date  had  been  fixed  terminating  the  time  for  the  reception  of  applica- 
tions for  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaws  an  increased  activity  in  this  branch  of 
the  work  became  apparent.  Throngs  of  applicants,  many  of  whom  came  from  dis- 
tant States,  presented  themselves  at  the  general  office  of  the  Commission,  the  record- 
ing of  whose  applications  materially  increased  the  work  and  necessitated  an  aug- 
mented stenographic  force.  A  vast  majority  of  these  applicants  were  apj>arently 
Art'hite  persons  and  negroes,  who  based  their  claims  solely  upon  alleged  Indian 
descent,  but  bore  little  or  no  trace  of  Indian  blood. 

CHOCTAWS. 

The  total  number  of  applicants  for  enrollment  as  members  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  of 
Xrulians  (not  including  Mississippi  Choctaws),  which  may  not  be  increased,  is  21,441. 
While  original  applications  were  made  to  the  Commission  for  the  enrollment  of  nearly 
all  these  applicants  prior  to  July  1,  1902,  supplemental  testimony  has  been  taken  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  114  original  applications  for  enrollment  as  citi- 
2*ens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  embracing  122  persons.  The  original  applica- 
tions of  125  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
-were  also  presented.  Applications  for  the  enrollment  of  607  children  l>orn  since  the 
applications  of  their  parents  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  have  been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record,  proper  evidence  of  birth 
being  submitted  in  each  case. 

In  addition  to  the  applications  enumerated  above,  there  were  also  received  5  appli- 
cations for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  embracing  10 
j>ersons,  who  had  neither  been  recognized  nor  enrolled  by  the  Choctaw  tribal 
authorities,  nor  duly  and  lawfully  admitted  to  citizenship  in  said  nation  by  the  legally 
constituted  authorities,  which  applications  have  been  disposed  of  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  31,  1900. 

Proofs  of  death  of  1,445  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  who  died  prior  to  September  25,  1902,  have  been  received,  filed,  and 
entered  of  record  during  the  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902, 
hereinbefore  quoted,  the  Commission  has  prepared  schedules  containing  the  names 
of  14,918  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  whose  final  enrollment  has  been, 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     There  have  a\«o  Yk^ty  \rce\>w^^\tf^x3\<*» 


noplimiits,  in  the  iim  nf  oil  applicants  fur  enrollment  «-■'  citizen* 
ami  in  thow  cunvhetv  object  it inn  were  entered  by  the  Choetj 
nations,  11  formal  decision  has  licen  rendered  by  the  Commission. 
decision  is  averse  t"  the  applicants,  they  have  been  so  notified,  h 
a  m|iy  "f  the  decision,  and  a  complete  record  in  the  i"ase,  togethe 

ilei-itd hai>  hern  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 

•".UK's  where  the  decisions  are  favorable  to  the  applicants,  the  allot 
law  am!  ('hickuww  nations  have  I  wen  advised  thereof,  furnished 
division,  uml  notified  that  they  would  )>e  allowed  fifteen  day s  fr 
[|ii'i-i"n  within  which  t..  file  protest  with  the  Commission.  If  a 
fifteen  days  no  protest  was  filed,  the  applicants  were  considered 
names  placed  iijh  in  t  lie  schedule*  or  jiurtial  rolls  prepared  for  depai 

Decisions  of  this  character  have  1-een  prepared  in  179  Choctaw 
einhnicmg  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  406  persons  as  citize: 
I'ln  --law  Nation.  1  if  these  decisions,  47  grant  the  rights  of  enrolln 
while  132  refuse  the  applications  of  :W0  persona. 

Ii si  instant's  i\  1  li -re  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is,  favc 

cauls  the  Department  does  not  require  a  further  report  than  inner 
1  If  those  -1  forwarded,  Itt  have  licen  affirmed  by  the  Department, 
reiuaini.il  fur  further  inve^tipition,  report,  and  recommendation. 

Decisions  liuve  also  liern  prewired  in  227  applications  lor  enroll: 
intermarriage  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  These  decisions  grant  the  ri 
to  2?2  persons  and  refuse  the  appl nations  of  5  persons  for  enrolln 

The  niimls-r  «f  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  an 
the  Choctaw  Nation  whose  rights  are  undetermined  has  been  redu 
clow-  of  the  liscal  year,  and  the  majority  of  these  are.  in  fact,  de 
net  inn  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court.     The  fol 

rates  the  elansitiialion  of  all  applicants  for  Choctaw  citizenship  win 
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of  these  applicants  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  additional 

ly  has  been  taken  in  a  great  many  cases  during  the  year. 

Commission  has  received  77  original  applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by 

r  this  nation,  including  96  persons,  and  38  original  applications  for  enroll- 

citizens  by  intermarriage  during  the  past  year.     Applications  for  the  enroll- 

208  children,  born  since  the  applications  of  their  parents  for  enrollment  as 

bv  blood,  have  also   been   received.     In  each  case  of  the  character  last 

ated  the  application  was  accompanied  by  affidavits  sufficient  to  establish  the 

the  child. 

from  the  applications  above  mentioned,  there  have  also  been  received  6 
ions  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  embracing 
>ns  who  were  never  recognized  or  enrolled  by  the  Chickasaw  tribal  authori- 
nembers  of  that  tribe,  nor  duly  and  lawfully  admitted  to  citizenship  in  said 
>y  the  legally  constituted  authorities.  These  applications  have  all  been  dis- 
f  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  31,  1900. 
'  have  been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  during  the  year  proofs  of 
f  345  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  who  died  prior  to  Sep- 
25,  1902. 

a  view  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 
•ove  quoted,  schedules  have  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  containing  the 
>f  4,659  citizens  by  blood  of  this  nation  whose  final  enrollment  as  such  has 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Under  the  same  authority  sched- 
re  been  prepared  which  contain  the  names  of  198  citizens  by  intermarriage 
•nrollment  has  likewise  been  approved. 

ions  have  been  prepared  during  the  year  in  113  Chickasaw  enrollment  cases, 
ing  210  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood.  Of  these  decisions  95 
tie  rights  of  enrollment  to  149  persons,  and  18  refuse  the  applications  of  61 
.  *  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  where  the  Commission's  decision  is  favora- 
he  applicants,  the  names  are  inserted  in  regular  schedules,  as  directed  by  the 
nent;  but  in  each  case  where  the  applications  have  been  refused  the  record, 
r  with  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
nterior  for  review.  Of  the  18  decisions  so  forwarded,  16  have  been  affirmed 
Department. 

Commission  has  also  prepared  decisions  which  adjudicate  the  rights  of  201 
its  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage.  These  decisions  grant  the 
>f  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage  to  198  applicants  and  refuse  the 
ions  of  3  persons. 

e  close  of  the  year  the  applications  for  enrollment  of  1,637  {lersons  remain 
•sed  of.  The  majority  of  these,  however,  are  dependent  upon  the  action  of 
►ctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table, 
1  to  show  the  classification  of  applicants  whose  rights  have  not  yet  been 
ned : 

nts  for  enrollment  as  citizens  bv  blood 319 

nts  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage 416 

nts  for  enrollment  admitted  to  citizenship  by  judgments  of  the  United 
?  court  in  Indian  Territory,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
•ved  June  10,  1896,  and  whose  rights  are  dependent  upon  the  action 
i  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court 902 


'otal 1,637 

CHOCTAW    KRKEDMEN. 

the  case  of  citizens  by  blood  and  intermarriage  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the 
>n  of  applications  for  enrollment  of  Choctaw  freedmen  was  terminated  by  the 
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provisions  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement  on  December  24, 1902. 
The  total  nuinVr  of  applicants  of  this  class  is  4,665.  Applications  for  the  enrollment 
of  the  greater  number  of  these  were  made  prior  to  July  1,  1902.  The  Commission 
received,  however,  withing  the  past  year  47  original  applications  for  enrollment  as 
f reedmen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  including  102  persons.  In  addition  to  these  original 
application**  there  were  received  and  entered  of  record  applications  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  255  children  born  prior  to  September  25,  1902,  and  since  the  original  appli- 
cations of  their  fiarents  for  enrollment  as  Choctaw  freedmen.  Each  application  of 
this  character  was  supported  by  proper  evidence  of  birth. 

Evidence  of  the  death  of  235  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Choctaw  freedmen  who 
died  prior  to  .September  25,  1902,  has  been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record. 

Schedules  have  been  preiJared  during  the  year  which  contain  the  names  of  2.983 
Choctaw  freedmen  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  leaves  the  applications  of  1,682  persons  for  enrollment 
as  Choctaw  freedmen  undetermined. 

CHICKASAW  FREEDMEN. 

Prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  reception  of  applications  for  enrollment  as 
Chickasaw  freedmen  was  discontinued  by  the  terms  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  sup- 
plemental agreement  (December  25,  1902)  the  applications  of  6,048  persons  for  such 
enrollment  were  made  to  the  Commission.  Of  these  applications  24  were  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  which  embrace  64  applicants.  Applications  were  also  made  for 
the  enrollment  of  318  children  born  prior  to  September  25,  1902,  and  subsequent  to 
the  applications  of  their  parents  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen,  proper  evi- 
dence of  birth  being  submitted  in  each  case  of  this  character. 

Proofs'  of  death  of  358  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen  who  died 
prior  to  Septemlx*r  25,  1902,  have  also  been  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  the  Commission 
has  prepared  schedules  containing  the  names  of  4,211  Chickasaw7  freedmen  whose 
enrollment  has  been  duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

There  are  still  pending  before  the  Commission  applications  for  the  enrollment  of 
1,837  persons  as  freedmen  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

MI88I88IPPI   CHOCTAW8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement  approved 
by  Congress  July  1,  1902,  those  persons  claiming  rights  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  by 
virtue  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Choctaw  treaty  of  1830  were  permitted  to  make 
application  for  identification  by  this  Commission  up  to  and  inclusive  of  March  25, 
1903.  Within  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  1,476  applications  of  this  charac- 
ter were  made  to  the  Commission,  which  embrace  4,843  persons.  These  were  all 
heard  at  the  general  office  of  the  Commission  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  except  30,  which 
were  received  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  between  March  16  and  25,  1903,  during 
which  time  an  office  was  maintained  there  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  final  oppor- 
tunity to  Choctaw  Indians  residing  in  Mississippi  and  the  adjacent  country  to  make 
personal  application  for  identification. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  4,790  decisions  have  been  prepared  in  Mississippi 
Choctaw  eases  which  involve  the  rights  of  16,993  applicants.  Of  the  decisions  so 
rendered,  578  identify  1,738  applicants,  while  4,212  refuse  the  applications  of  15,255 
jhtsohs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  affirmed  3,070  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, denying  the  applications  of  10,728  persons  for  identification  as  Mississippi 
Choctaws.  The  Department  has  also,  during  the  year,  remanded  for  further  con- 
sideration, recommendation,  and  rejx>rt  113  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases,  embracing 
407  applicants.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  instructions  of  the  Department  have  been 
carried  out,  further  hearings  have  been  had,  and  the  records  resubmitted  to  the 
Department  for  review. 
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Schedules  containing  the  names  of  1,735  persons  identified  hy  the  Commission  as 
Mississippi  Choctaws  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 
1898,  and  July  1,  1902,  have  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Department,  all  of 
which  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  original  applications  for  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaws  made  to  the 
Commission  number  7,426,  and  include  24,634  persons.  Decisions  have  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  review  which  adjudicate 
the  rights  of  23,344  such  applicants.  In  disposing  of  these  applications  the  Commis- 
sion has  identified  1,738  applicants  as  Mississippi  Choctaws,  entitled  to  enrollment 
as  members  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians  and,  upon  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  law,  to  allotments  of  land  in  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  country, 
while  the  applications  of  21,606  persons  have  been  refused,  leaving  but  1,290  appli- 
cants whose  rights  have  not  been  adjudicated. 

With  but  fewr  exceptions  those  who  have  been  identified  are  full-blood  Choctaw 
Indians,  residing  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  without  means  to  carry  out  the  con- 
ditions exacted  by  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  supplemental  agreement,  in  order  that 
they  may  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  bestowed  by  such  identification. 
This  exigency,  however,  is  in  a  measure  met  by  the  following  provision  inserted  in 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1903: 

That  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated,  to  be  immediately  available,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  indigent 
and  identified  full-blood  Mississippi  Choctaws  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory,  to 
h>e  expended  at  the  discretion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  identification  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws,  a  long, 
complicated,  and  expensive  task,  is  wrell  nigh  completed. 

Summarized  Statement  of  the  Work  of  the  Commission  in  the  Enrollment  of 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  the  Identification  of  Mississippi  Choctaws 
during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1903. 

Classification  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  enrollment  cases  ami  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases 
decided  by  (lie  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1 90S. 


Decisions  ren- 
dered. 

Applications 
granted. 

Applications 
refused. 

Decisions  af- 
firmed by 
Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Cases  re- 
manded by 
Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Cases. 

Per- 
sons. 

Cases. 

Per- 
sons. 

Cases. 

Per- 
sons. 

Cases. 

Per- 
sons. 

Cases. 

Per- 
sons. 

Choctaws  by  marriage 

Chickasaws  by  blood 

179 
227 
113 
201 
4,790 

456 
227 
210 
201 
16,993 

47 
222 

95 
198 
578 

116 
222 
149 
198 
1,738 

132 

5 

18 

3 

4,212 

340 

5 

61 

3 

15,255 

63 

126 

4 
2 

8 
2 

16 

33. 

Chickasaws  by  marriage.. 

3,070 

10, 728 

113 

407 

Total 

5,510 

18,087 

1,140 

2,423 

4,370 

15,664 

3,149 

10,887 

119 

417 

MISSISSIPPI  CHOCTAWS. 


Heard  prior  to  July  1, 1902 

Heard  at  the  general  office  of  the  Commission,  at  Muskogee,  during  the  year 

ended  June  30, 1903 

*Jeard  in  the  field  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1903. 


Total. 


Number 
of  appli- 
cations. 


5,950 

1,446 
30 


Number 
of  per- 
sons. 


19, 791 

4,746 
97 


7,426 


24,634 


&Iis»issippi  Choctaws  identified 1, 738 

Xl  issiasippi  Choctaws  refused 21, 606 

^Mississippi  Choctaws  undetermined 1, 290 


Total 24,634 


In  tin-  preparation  of  the  final  rolls  of  the  citizens  anil  freed  men 
Niitii.n  tin'  ('■iiiiniiwiiin  has  had  to  ileal  with  six  claw*  nf  appl 
deriving  its  rights  fn  mi  a  different  source: 

1.   Nativc-I.ini  Chernkecs. 

'.'.  I'ersunscif  Cherokee  blood,  not  born  within  the  geographical  lin 
I  nit  who  have  lirn  admitted  to  citizenship  by  formal  acta  of  tin 
authorities,  liy  the  Ciimmission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  or  by 
mil rt  in  Imlian  Territory  on  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  theComn 
act  of  Congress  of  June  in,  1S96\  anil  their  descendants. 

li.  Persons  of  Shawnee  blood  who  acquired  right*  under  the  provi 
inent  U-tween  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Shawnee  trilieof  In 
June  7.  ItMH,  and  approval  l>y  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
their  descendants.  Thin  claw  embraces  a  few  persons  not  Shawn 
win.  removed  t"  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  the  Shawnees  and  win 
as  adopted  iiii-mln-rs  <if  the  tribe  on  the  register  made  in  pursuant 
the  agreement. 

4.  1  Ma  wares  by  IiIihh),  wln>  acquired  rights  under  the  provision? 
entered  into  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Delaware  tribe 

5.  Persons  deriving  their  rights  from  intermarriage  with  recn^rma 
Cherokee  Nut  inn,  of  either  Cherokee,  Delaware,  or  Shawnee  blood. 

li.  Chernkee  freednien,  who  acquired  rights  under  the  provisii 
between  the  Cnited  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  concluded  Jul 

In  the  enrollment  of  applicants  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  elan 
was  experienced  beyond  simply  the  labor  of  taking  so  large  a  nui 
applications  and  recording  the  proceed  inip!,  residence,  within  the  i 
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•e  in  sifting  the  evidence  for  the  facts  and  arriving  at  a  proper  determination  of 
rights  of  the  applicants. 

tie  questions  to  be  considered  in  determining  applications  of  the  fifth  class  are 
nly  legal  ones,   which  may  more  properly  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of 


visions. " 


i)  the  above  six  classes  there  might  also  be  added  a  seventh, 
he  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  exercising  tht  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  act 
gress  approved  March  3,  1901,  had,  prior  to  the  consummation  of  the  agreement 
•  in  force  with  the  Cherokees,  fixed  a  date  for  closing  the  citizenship  rolls  of  the 
irokee  Nation,  viz,  July  1,  1902.  It  became  apparent  that  there  would  at  that 
e  remain  upon  the  1880  authenticated  roll  and  the  1896  census  roll  of  Cherokee 
zens  many  names  concerning  which  the  Commission  had  been  unable  to  secure 
>rmation  of  a  definite  character.  Four  special  enrolling  parties  during  the  spring 
i  summer  of  1902  spent  several  months  in  the  field,  and  a  strenuous  effort  wras 
le  to  list  for  enrollment  every  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  then  living.  Lest 
istice  be  done,  however,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  permit  application  to  be 
1e  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  rolls  for  all  delinquents  on  the  rolls  mentioned, 
w  on  the  roll  of  1880,  because  the  same  is  an  authenticated  roll  of  citizens  of  the 
?rokee  Nation,  and  those  on  the  1896  census  roll,  because  that  is  virtually  a 
ision  of  the  1880  authenticated  roll,  and  the  experience  of  the  Commission  has 
wn  it  to  be  the  most  accurate  roll  in  its  possession.  Accordingly,  on  June  30, 
-,  a  recognized  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  permitted  to  make  application 
the  enrollment  of  all  those  persons  and  their  families  whose  names  appeared 
a  these  tribal  rolls  and  who  at  that  time  remained  unaccounted  for. 
pplications  of  this  character  were  made  for  the  enrollment  of  2,269  persons,  all 
horn  were  listed  upon  doubtful  cards  and  classified  as  follows: 

rokees  by  blood 1, 692 

rokees  by  intermarriage 318 

tware  Cherokees 28 

rokee  freedmen 231 

Total 2,269 

he  number  so  carded  is  included  in  the  total  shown  in  the  summarized  statement 
pplications  for  Cherokee  citizenship. 

articular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  obtaining  information  regard- 
these  delinquents.  As  a  result,  it  is  believed  that  not  over  75  per  cent  of  the  per- 
?  so  listed  will  be  found  entitled  to  a  place  upon  the  final  roll  of  citizens  of  the 
rokee  Nation.     Many  had  already  applied  for  enrollment  under  names  other 

I  those  appearing  on  the  tribal  rolls.  Some  are  enrolled  with  other  tribes.  Many 
dead  and  others  left  the  Cherokee  Nation  years  ago.  A  few  remain,  concerning 
mi  no  information  has  yet  been  obtained. 

he  Cherokee  agreement  approved  by  Congress  July  1,  1902,  ratified  by  the  eiti- 
i  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  August  7,  1902,  and  regularly  proclaimed  August  12, 
J,  contains  the  following  provisions  touching  upon  the  final  roll  of  Cherokee 
.ens: 

ec.  25.  The  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  made  as  of  September 
,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  the  names  of  all  persons  then  living  and  enti- 
to  enrollment  on  that  date  shall  be  placed  on  said  roll  by  the  Commission  to  the 
e  Civilized  Tribes. 

ec.  26.  The  names  of  all  persons  living  on  the  first  day  of  September,  nineteen 
idred  and  two,  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  provided  in  section  twenty-five  hereof, 

II  be  placed  upon  the  roll  made  by  said  Commission,  and  no  child  born  thereafter 
i  citizen,  and  no  white  person  who  has  intermarried  with  a  Cherokee  citizen  since 
sixteenth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  shall  be  entitled 
enrollment  or  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  tribal  property  of  the 
>rokee  Nation. 

Ec.  30.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  in  the  ^eax  mt&tafcTi  Ymbbl- 

int  1903 15 
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dred  and  two,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  may  receive  application! 
for  enrollment  of  such  infant  children  as  may  have  been  born  to  recognized  id 
enrolled  citizen*  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  or  l>efore  the  first  day  of  Septembn;  1  *" 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  but  the  application  of  no  person  whomsoever  for  enroll- 1 F 
ment  shall  l>e  received  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  tia  |  r 

As  this  extended  the  date  which  had  previously  been  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  closing  of  the  Cherokee  rolls,  the  Commission  resumed  the  hat- 
ing of  original  applications  for  enrollment  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
agreement  was  proclaimed.  Between  that  date,  however,  and  the  date  upon  which 
the  rolls  were  finally  closed  but  few  applications  were  received.  These  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

Cherokees  bv  blood £ 

Cherokee  f reedmen 40 

Memoranda  cases  (act  of  May  31,  1900) 51 

Total 124 

The  great  majority  of  applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  lx>th  by  blood  and  intermarriage,  was  heard  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1900. 
The  provision  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  that  the  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  be  made  as  of  September  1,  1902,  therefore  necessitated  the  taking  of  addi- 
tional testimony  in  even' application  for  enrollment  by  virtue  of  intermarriage,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  such  applicants  had,  by  abandonment  of  Cherokee  wife 
or  husband,  or  by  "marrying  out,"  forfeited  their  rights  to  enrollment.  A  letter 
was  accordingly  addressed  to  every  person  claiming  citizenship  by  intermarriage, 
notifying  him  to  appear,  either  at  the  general  office  of  the  Commission  at  Musk«>p* 
or  l>efore  the  special  enrolling  party  stationed  at  Tahlequah,  during  the  month  ui 
October,  1902,  and  supply  such  testimony.  Supplemental  testimony  was  taken  m 
approximately  2,500  cases,  and  in  numerous  instances  it  was  found  that  applicants 
of  this  class  had  forfeited  their  rights  to  enrollment.  The  recording  of  h>  lnu.h 
testimony  entailed  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  demanded  an  unusually  law 
stenographic  force.  At  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  clerical  staff  was  busily  en^a^l 
in  compiling  the  enrollment  records  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  an  allotment 
office  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

SUMMARIZED  STATEMENT  OF  APPLICATIONS. 

The  total  number  of  applicants  for  Cherokee  citizenship,  of  all  classes,  received  l«y 
this  Commission  since  the  enrollment  of  Cherokee  citizens  was  begun  on  May  11. 
1900,  is  46,154.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  applications  for  citizenship  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  applicants  listed  by  the  Commission,  an<l 
their  classification,  on  June  30,  1903.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  applicant* 
listed  upon  straight  and  rejected  cards,  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber listed  upon  doubtful  cards,  which  will  be  observed  by  comparing  the  figure 
given  l>elow  with  those  contained  in  the  Commission's  last  annual  report,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  transfer  to  straight  and  rejected  cards  of  applicants  originally  listed 
upon  doubtful  cards,  but  whose  cases  have  now  been  disposed  of. 

On  regular  card*. 

Full-bit  km  I  Cherokees «,  699 

Full-blood  Shawnee-Cherokees 206 

Full-blood  Delaware-Cherokees 363 

Mixed-blood  Cherokees 22, 681 

Mixed-blood  Shawnee-Cherokees 749 

Mixed-blood  Delaware-Cherokees 733 

Intermarried  whites 2, 400 

33,  S3] 
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On  doubtful  cards. 

Pull-blood  Cherokees 103 

JFull-blood  Shawnee-Cherokees 2 

Tull-blood  Delaware-Cherokees 3 

Mixed-blood  Cherokees 2,217 

Mixed-blood  Shawnee-Cherokees 105 

Mixed-blood  Delaware-Cherokees 28 

Intermarried  whites 5134 

2,992 


Note. — All  persons  listed  under  the  general  application  of  June  30, 
1902,  heretofore  referred  to  and  still  remaining  on  doubtful  cards,  are 
classed  as  "raixed-blood  Cherokee"  where  no  information  has  been 
obtained  as  to  the  degree  of  blood. 

On  rejected  cards. 

Full-blood  Shawnee-Cherokees 5 

Full-blo(xl  Delaware-Cherokees 1 

Mixed-blood  Cherokees 421 

Mixed-blood  Shawnee-Cherokees 36 

Mixed-blood  Delaware-Cherokees 2 

Intermarried  whites 609 

1,073 

Memoranda  cases  (act  of  May  31,  1900) 1,328 

Freedmen. 

On  regular  cards 3, 320 

On  doubtful  cards 3, 223 

On  rejected  cards 381 

6, 924 

Total 46,154 

The  number  of  persons  embraced  in  applications  heard  up  to  and  including  Octo- 
ber 31,  1902,  including  Cherokees,  Shawnee-Cherokees,  and  Delaware-Cherokees,  by 
Wood  and  intermarriage,  and  freedmen,  is  as  follows: 

On  regular  Cherokee  cards 32,  741 

On  doubtful  Cherokee  cards 2, 961 

On  rejected  Cherokee  cards 1, 070 

On  regular  Delaware-Cherokee  cards 1, 096 

On  doubtful  Delaware-Cherokee  cards 31 

On  rejected  Delaware-Cherokee  cards 3 

Memoranda  cases  (act  of  Mav  31,  1900) 1, 328 

39,230 

>ri  regular  freedmen  cards 3, 320 

{>li  doubtful  freedmen  cards 3, 223 

)li  rejected  freedmen  cards 381 

6,924 

Grand  total 46, 154 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 

during  the  past  year  the  Commission  has  received  and  entered  of  record  affidavits 
*l fencing  the  birth  of  504  children  whose  parents  are  applicants  for  enrollment  as 
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citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.     These  applicants  have  been  classified  and  carded 
as  follows: 

On  regular  Cherokee  cards 368 

On  doubtful  Cherokee  cards 59 

On  regular  Delaware-Cherokee  cards 17 

On  doubtful  Delaware-Cherokee  cards 3 

447 

On  regular  freed  men  cards 38 

On  doubtful  freedmen  cards 19 

0/ 


Total m 

There  have  been  received  and  entered  of  record  proofs  of  death  of  615  applicants 
for  enrollment,  who  died  prior  to  September  1,  1902,  classified  as  follows: 

On  regular  Cherokee  cards 551 

On  doubtful  Cherokee  cards 10 

On  regular  Delaware-Cherokee  cards 24 

On  doubtful  Delaware-Cherokee  cards 2 

587 

On  regular  freedmen  cards 14 

On  doubtful  freedmen  cards 13 

On  rejected  freedmen  cards 1 

28 

Total 615 

Doubt  lens  many  applicants  for  enrollment  died  prior  to  September  1,  1902,  whose 
deaths  have  not  yet  been  reported  to  the  Commission.  It  is  believed  that  the  greater 
number  of  those  listed  under  the  general  application  of  June  30,  1902,  and  still  unac- 
counted for  are  not  living.  The  Commission  is  embracing  every  opportunity  to 
obtain  definite  information  leading  to  the  final  disposition  of  such  cases. 

CITIZENS   BY    INTERMARRIAGE. 

The  right  of  intermarried  white  persons  to  share  in  the  tribal  property  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  has  been  bitterlv  contested  bv  the  full-bloods.  The  tribe  at  last 
succeeded  in  having  the  question  submitted  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  for 
determination,  and  on  March  2,  1903,  the  Commission  was  instructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  withhold  from  the  final  roll  of  Cherokees  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons claiming  citizenship  by  intermarriage.  The  total  number  of  intermarried  whites 
for  whom  application  has  been  made  is  3,549,  and  until  the  case  nowT  pending  before 
the  Court  of  Claims  is  finally  decided  they  are  classed  among  the  doubtful  claimant? 
to  enrollment. 

THK    FINAL    ROLL. 

Immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  by  the  member?  of 
that  tribe,  the  Commission  addressed  itself  to  the  work  of  preparing,  for  transmission 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  lists  or  schedules  of  persons  entitled  to  enrollment, 
as  provided  in  section  29  of  said  agreement,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  29.  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  enrollment  of  the  Cherokee  citizens  and 
the  allotment  of  lands  as  herein  provided,  the  said  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lists  upon 
which  shall  be  placed  the  names  of  those  persons  found  by  the  Commission  to  be 
entitled  to  enrollment.  The  lists  thus  prepared,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  shall  constitute  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  final  roll  of  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe,  upon  which  allotment  of  land  and  distribution  of  other  tribal  prop- 
erty srnli  be  made.     When  there  shall  have  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
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•retary  of  the  Interior  lists  embracing  the  names  of  all  those  lawfully  entitled 
)llment,  the  roll  shall  be  deemed  complete.  The  roll  so  prepared  shall  be 
n  miadru plicate,  one  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one 
le  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  one  with  the  principal  chief  of  the  Chero- 
ttion,  and  one  to  remain  with  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

<>  the  close  of  the  year  the  names  of  28,016  Cherokee  citizens  were  so  sched- 
This  number  includes  those  of  both  Cherokee  and  Shawnee  blood,  and  also 
itizens  by  intermarriage.  Schedules  embracing  the  names  of  27,033  Cherokee 
s,  1,145  of  whom  are  citizens  by  intermarriage,  have  been  approved  by  the 
iry  of  the  Interior.  The  names  of  2,749  Cherokee  freedmen  have  also  been 
.led  under  the  provision  of  law  above  quoted,  and  their  final  enrollment  has 
pproved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

remaining  schedules  are  being  prepared  as  rapidly  as  the  rights  of  the  appli- 
an  be  determined.  In  some  cases  additional  evidence  is  required,  which  the 
ints  have  been  notified  to  supply,  while  in  numerous  instances  advantage  is 
>f  the  applicant's  appearance  at  the  Cherokee  land  office  to  select  his  allot- 
and  he  is  required  to  complete  the  record  in  the  matter  of  his  application  for 
nent,  as  far  as  possible,  before  leaving  the  office. 

following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  whose  applications  for 
nent  await  final  action  by  the  Commission  or  by  the  Department  and  their 
cation : 

On  regular  cards. 

us  of  Cherokee  or  Shawnee  blood 3, 828 

larried  whites 1 ,  261 

ire-Cherokees 1, 096 

nen 571 

6,756 

On  doubtful  cards. 

is  of  Cherokee  or  Shawnee  blood 2, 427 

tarried  whites 534 

ire-Cherokees 31 

uen 3,223 

6,215 

z. — The  above  includes  those  embraced  in  the  general  applica- 

June  30,  1902,  many  of  whom  will  doubtless  be  found  to  be 

r  can  never  be  identified. 

On  rejected  cards. 

is  of  Cherokee  or  Shawnee  blood 50 

tarried  whites 33 

nen 369 

452 

^anda  cases  (act  of  May  31,  1900) 6 

Total -  13,429 

much  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  final  allotments  of  land  to  Delaware  Indians 
heir  suit  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  been 
determined,  the  names  of  this  class  of  Cherokee  have  not  been  placed  upon 
ledules  or  partial  rolls  of  citizens  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
it  in  question  was  brought  by  the  Delawares  for  the  recognition  of  their  claim 
lin  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  over  and  above  their  pro  rata  share  as  Chero- 
tizens.  Early  in  the  present  calendar  year  the  Court  of  Claims  rendered  a 
n  adverse  to  the  complainants,  and  appeal  was  thereupon  taken  to  the 
ne  Court,  where  the  case  is  still  j>ending.  -JmA 
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Clement  ti.  Clarke  was  a  white  man  anil  a  resident  of  Connecticut.  In  1891  he 
married,  according  tn  Cherokee  law,  one  Martha  Cobb,  a  citizen  by  blood  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  went  with  his  wife  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  where  he  attended  college.  On  graduating  he  entered  the  min- 
istry and  took  charge  of  a  church  there,  lie  never  resided  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
but  made  his  home:  in  Connecticut  ami  exercised  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  that 
.State.  His  wife  and  children  made  their  home  with  liiin.  Mrs.  Clarke,  however, 
continued  to  own  a  farm,  improvements,  and  [«rsonal  property  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  The  Commission  denied  their  application  for  enrollment  as  members  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  on  the  ground  of  lion  res  idem*,  holding  that  Clarke  had  never 
established  a  residence  in  said  nation,  and  that  the  residence  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren was  that  of  the  husband  and  father.  This  decision  was  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  to  Clement  G.  Clarke,  but  reversed  as  to  his  wife  and  children. 
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l~ae  Department  holding  that  by  no  act  of  hers  had  Mrs.  Clarke  abjured  citizenship; 
bat  she  had  never  voluntarily  dissolved  her  relations  with  the  Cherokee  people,  as 
radicated  by  the  retention  of  her  tribal  property,  and  that  the  citizenship  of  the 
minor  children  was  that  of  their  mother. 

The  customs  which  prevail  among  a  certain  class  of  Cheroktees,  growing  out  of  a 
ftomewhat  vague  conception  of  marriage  relation  and  marital  rights  and  duties,  are 
>ften  at  variance  with  the  written  law,  which  gives  rise  to  many  difficult  questions. 
Fhe  subject  of  abandonment,  the  interpretation  of  the  Cherokee  law  governing  such 
matters,  and  the  question  as  to  what  evidence  is  admissable  to  establish  the  facts, 
are  fruitful  sources  of  legal  problems. 

In  the  case  of  Malinda  King  et  al.  (Cherokee,  D  134),  the  Commission  held  that 
evidence  of  divorce  granted  to  Jeff  King  from  his  wife,  Malinda  King,  on  the  ground 
of  desertion,  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  abandonment  on  her  part  of  her  Cherokee 
husband,  especially  in  view  of  testimony  introduced  by  her,  in  support  of  her  appli- 
cation for  enrollment,  showing  that  she  had  not  been  guilty  of  abandonment.  The 
Cherokee  Nation  appealed  from  the  Commission's  decision  enrolling  her,  and  the 
Department  sustained  the  Commission,  holding  that  the  decree  of  divorce  merely 
established  the  relation  existing  between  the  parties,  but  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  court  entered  the  decree  was  not  admissible  as  proof  in  an  application 
before  the  Commission  for  enrollment,  as  neither  the  parties  nor  the  subject-matter 
was  identical. 

In  view  of  the  habits  and  customs  which  prevail,  the  establishment  of  citizenship 
rights  by  intermarriage  has  not  by  any  means  been  free  from  difficulty.  Marriages 
without  any  ceremony  whatever  are  common  among  the  Cherokee  people  and  appear 
to  have  been  recognized,  notwithstanding  the  Cherokee  supreme  court  held  that  a 
"coinmon-law  marriage"  is  void.  Divorce  by  arbitration  and  mutual  consent  has 
been  practiced  and  regarded  proper,  and  the  Cherokee  law  on  this  subject  is  involved 
in  uncertainty.  The  question  is  further  complicated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  valu- 
able property  rights  depend  upon  its  determination.  The  situation  is  a  unique  one, 
and  the  rule  that  "every  presumption  is  in  favor  of  marriage "  is  not  easy  of  applica- 
tion. The  Commission  had  found  it  necessary  to  regard  not  only  the  legal  aspect 
but  also  the  equities  of  the  case,  in  order  that  substantial  justice  might  be  awarded 
all  concerned. 

A  question  which  proved  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  Commission  was  the  rights 
of  illegitimate  children  of  a  white  woman  and  a  Cherokee  Indian.  The  Cherokee 
law  upon  this  subject  is  obscure  and  the  evidence  as  to  custom  is  contradictory.  The 
Department,  in  the  case  of  Allie  J.  Rose  et  al.  (Cherokee,  R  54),  held  that  the  chil- 
dren of  an  Indian  father  whose  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  1880,  whether  legitimate 
or  not,  are  entitled  to  enrollment  under  the  provisions  of  the  Curtis  Act,  regardless 
of  the  tribal  law  or  custom. 

Another  matter  of  importance  was  the  status  of  an  applicant  whose  name  was  not 
f  ound  upon  any  tribal  roll  and  who  had  never  been  admitted  to  citizenship  by  any 
authority,  but  whose  father  or  mother  had  been  admitted  by  this  Commission  under 
The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1896,  while  such  applicant  was  a  minor. 

In  the  case  of  Pruea  L.  Rowland  et  al.  (Cherokee,  D  1333),  one  of  the  applicants 
bad  never  been  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities,  nor  had  he  ever  been  formally 
admitted  to  citizenship.  It  appeared,  however,  that  his  mother  was  admitted  by 
this  Commission  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  and  that  he  was  then  a  minor.  The 
Department  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

In  September  of  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Commission  addressed  itself  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  decisions  in  doubtful  freedmen  cases.  The  rights  of  applicants  of  this  class 
have  been  vigorously  contested.  The  attorneys  for  the  applicants  and  for  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  in  addition  to  submitting  briefs,  desired  to  present  their  views  in  oral 
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argument  before  the  full  Communion.  Their  wishes  in  this  res|>ect  were  puri,  1 
and  the  law  clerk*  cliarged  with  the  preparation  of  the  cases  for  decision  were  lis 
given  an  opjx)rtunity  to  hear  the  arguments  of  counsel,  which  developed  i  tasi 
divergency  of  view.  The  attorneys  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  contended  thtt  ook 
those  free* linen  whose  names  are  found  on  the  1880  roll  and  their  descendant  iw 
entitle<l  to  enrollment,  while  the  counsel  for  the  applicants  claimed  that  nothiif 
Hhort  of  the  enrollment  of  all  those  whose  names  ap]>ear  on  the  Kern-Clifton  roll  of 
1897  ami  their  descendants  could  be  called  a  strict  compliance  with  the  decree ott*- 
Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of  Moses  Whitmire  r.  Cherokee  Nation.  Boththemw 
wen*  pressed  with  vigor. 

The  Commission  in  receiving  applications  and  classifying  freedmen  applicant? 
has  l>een  guide<l  by  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  contained  is 
his  letter  of  May  11,  1900.  As  the  views  of  both  the  attorneys  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  for  the  applicants  were  at  variance  with  the  departmental  view,  it** 
deemed  advisable  to  prej>are  a  test  case  for  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiv. 
The  consolidated  case  of  Henry  C.  Hayden  et  al.  (Cherokee  Freed  man  I)  498)  «* 
selected  for  thin  purpose  as  involving  the  most  important  issues  arising  in  this  cb* 
of  application*.  One  of  the  applicants  claimed  citizenship  by  inteniiarriage.  In 
September,  1902,  the  Commission  rendered  its  decision  therein,  denying  the  appli- 
cations on  the  ground  that  the  applicants  had  not  complied  with  the  provisions  <i 
the  treaty  of  I860.  The  decision,  together  with  the  briefs  submitted  by  counsel  for 
both  parties,  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  consideration. 
The  Department  approved  this  decision,  but  no  opinion  was  rendered  as  to  whether 
a  person  of  negro  blood  can  acquire  rights  by  virtue  of  intermarriage.  This  question, 
however,  in  involved  in  the  case  of  of  Thomas  York  {Cherokee  D  256),  now  pending 
lx»fore  the  Dejiartment.  There  are  136  applicants  who  claim  the  right  to  enrollmrnt 
as  Cherokee  freedmen  by  virtue  of  intermarriage. 

The  injunction  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  enrollment  of  Cherokee  freedwen. 
mentioned  in  the  Commission's  Ninth  Annual  Report,  have  not  yet  been  «IeU-r- 
mincd,  ami  the  suit  is  still  {tending  in  the  United  States  court  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Indian  Territory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  and  the  applicants  enihnuvd 
therein  in  which  final  decisions  have  been  rendered  since  July  1,  1902,  together  with 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  such  cases  as  were  transmitted  to  the 
Department.  Decisions  of  the  Commission  enrolling  applicants  against  whom  no 
protest  is  entered  by  the  attorneys  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  are,  under  instructions, 
not  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  approval,  but  the  names  of  such  applicants  an 
embraced  in  the  schedules  forwarded  for  approval.  The  figures  include  applicants 
listed  under  the  general  application  of  June  30,  1902. 

Numlier  of  cases  in  which  applicants  have  been  denied  enrollment  (exclusive 

of  memoranda  cases) „r. 247 

Number  of  eases  in  which  applicants  have  been  enrolled 5s* 

Numlwr  of  cases  in  which  part  of  the  applicants  have  been  denied  and  part 

enrolled lb 

Memoranda  cases  (denied  under  act  of  May  31,  1900) $ 

Total  numlHT  of  cases  in  which  decisions  have  been  rendered  during  the 

year l,  036 

NumlHT  of  decisi<  ms  approved  by  the  Dei>artment 41* 

Numlwr  of  applicants  embraced  therein W3 

Number  of  decisions  reversed  by  the  Department 9 

Number  of  applicants  embraced  therein 15 

Number  of  decisions  remanded  by  the  Department  for  further  proceedings. . .  38 

Number  of  applicants  embraced  therein 110 
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*$ftlal  number  of  persons  enrolled  by  order  of  the  Commission  or  by  the 

?f^Bepartment  on  appeal 1 ,  662 

"fetal  number  of  persons  denied  enrollment  by  the  Commission  and  approved 

"    *" H  \>y  the  Department  (exclusive  of  memoranda  cases) 466 

~    '"{fetal  number  of  persons  denied  enrollment  under  the  act  of  May  31,  1900 271 

-  ^fbtal  number  of  applicants  whose  applications  have  been  dismissed  and  such 
:^.  action  approved  by  the  Department' 39 

Total  number  of  applicants  embraced  in  decisions  rendered  by  the  Com- 
mission during  the  year 2, 438 

The  persons  whose  applications  have  been  so  disposed  of  are  classified  as  follows: 

Cherokees 1,623 

3>elaware-Cherokees 31 

Shawnee- Cherokees 97 

Intermarried  whites •_ 412 

IVeedmen t.         10 

Memoranda  cases  (all  classes) 271 

Total 2,438 

The  status  of  all  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on 
June  30,  1903,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Status  of  ajiplicant*. 


Cherokee*  by  blood  (including  Shawnees) 

Cherokees  by  intermarriage 

Dela  ware-Cherokeea 

Freedmen 

Memoranda  cases  (all  classes) 


Total. 


On  sched- 
ules ap- 
proved by 
the  De- 
partment. 


25,888 
1,145 


2,749 


29, 782 


On  sched- 
ules not  yet 
approved 
by  the  De- 
partment. 


983 


983 


Refused. 


47 

576 

3 

12 

1,322 


1,960 


Undeter- 
mined. 


6,305 
1,828 
1,127 
4,163 
6 


13.429 


CREEKS. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  little  enrollment  work  remained  undone  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  fiscal  year;  consequently  but  little  has  been  accomplished.  The  number  of 
applicants  for  enrollment  whose  rights  are  undetermined  has  been  reduced  from  527 
on  July  1,  1902,  to  65  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  agreement  with  the  Creeks,  approved  by  Congress  March  1,  1901,  provides 
that— 

No  person,  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  added  to  the  rolls  of  citizenship  of 
said  tribe  after  the  date  of  this  agreement,  and  no  person  whomsoever  shall  Ik*  added 
to  said  rolls  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement. 

The  Commission  construed  this  language  as  finally  closing  the  rolls  of  Creek  citi- 
zens, but  the  Department  ruled  that  only  those  whose  names  are  not  found  upon  the 
tribal  rolls  of  the  Creek  Nation  are  debarred  from  enrollment  under  the  law  quoted. 
The  reception  of  original  applications  has,  therefore,  been  continued  throughout  the 
year. 

The  nearer  the  work  approaches  completion  the  greater  the  degree  of  care  required 
in  determining  the  rights  of  applicants  for  enrollment.  When  it  is  considered  that 
no  person  who  died  prior  to  April  1,  1899;  no  child  born  subsequent  to  April  1,  1899, 


me  proven  ms  <n  mm  act  are  entirely  ignorant  01  me  law  governing  11 

ami  iH'lievi-  Hint  the  ]H>Hsesnion  of  a  degree  of  Creek  blood  Sb  the  only  requisite  ti 

their  i-iirollinent. 


Daring  the  fiwal  year  ended  June  30,  1SK13,  there  have  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
miwion  affidavits  evidencing  the  birth  to  Creek   parents  of  222  children,  who* 
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nrolhnent  is  solicited.  Affidavits  as  to  the  death  of  236  applicants  for  enrollment 
8  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation  have  also  been  received.  In  125  cases  additional  evi- 
dence is  required  to  establish  the  birth,  while  the  evidence  of  death  in  136  cases  is 
^sufficient. 

Aside  from  the  original  birth  applications  mentioned  above,  supplemental  proof 
tae  been  submitted  in  the  matter  of  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  484  children 
torn  to  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation  since  the  date  of  the  last  authenticated  tribal 
oil. 

FINAL  ENROLLMENT. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  names  of  606  citizens,  by  blood,  of  the  Creek  Nation 
lave  been  placed  upon  schedules  or  partial  rolls  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
he  Interior  for  approval.  Certificates  evidencing  the  citizenship  of  1,056  persons 
lave  been  issued  to  the  Creek  allotment  office  in  connection  with  the  applications  of 
tuch  citizens  for  allotments  of  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have  applied  for  citi- 
senship  in  the  Creek  Nation  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  their  classi- 
ication: 

Greek  Indians. 

S  umber  of  applicants  whose  final  enrollment  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior 9, 624 

Number  of  persons  regularly  listed  for  enrollment,  but  not  placed 

upon  partial  rolls  for  approval  by  the  Department 190 

Number  of  applicants  whose  rights  to  enrollment  have  not  been 

determined  . . .  .• 52 

Total 9,866 

Greek  freedmen. 

Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 4, 954 

Listed    for   enrollment,  but  not  transmitted  to  Department  for 

approval 424 

Number  of  applicants  whose  rights  to  enrollment  have  not  been 

determined 13 

Total 5,391 

Grand  total 15,257 

SURVEYS  AND  APPRAISEMENTS. 

SURVEYS. 

The  survey  and  appraisement  work  of  the  Commission  is  finished.  Actual  field 
work  was  discontinued  on  January  31,  1903.  It  was  expected  to  disband  the  seven 
survey  parties  which  the  Commission  had  in  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year  1902,  but  the  work  was  retarded  by  excessive  rains,  necessitating  the  retention 
of  five  of  these  field  parties  during  January  of  the  present  year. 

This  force  was  engaged  in  the  subdivision  into  40-acre  tracts  of  the  more  thickly 
settled  districts  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  nations  and  the  platting 
of  improvements  with  respect  to  such  subdivisions — a  work  invaluable  in  the  allot- 
ment of  lands,  as  evidenced  in  the  Creek  Nation.  During  the  year  4,625  sections 
were  surveyed  and  platted  in  this  manner.  There  will  be  found  appended  a  map 
indicating  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  territory  covered  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
being  shown  in  blue  (Exhibit  No.  2).     In  the  mountainous  and  more  sparsely  popu- 
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lati-1  districts,  wheie  an  accurate  record  as  to  the  location  of  improve 
essential,  thif  work  wu  omitted. 

I'pon  the  disbanding  of  its  survey  parties  the  Commission  made  a  mil 
lion  in  ili1  font-.  A  few  of  the  more  proficient  employees  who  had  been 
the  survey  work  were  assigned  to  duty  in  the  various  land  offices,  wncr 
ices  urv  rendered  especially  valuable  by  reason  ol  the  information  and 
(mined  in  the  field  work. 

The  oillee  niiirds  relating  to  surveys  hare  also  been  completed,  and 
part  those  employed  in  their  compilation  have  been  utilized  in  provid 
funnel  of  the  several  land  offices  recently  established. 


The  triplicate  record  of  land  classification, consisting  of  27  volumes,  wi 
early  in  the  year.  The  Commission  then  proceeded  to  tbeappraiaenienl 
of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations,  the  Seminole 
int'  already  Uvn  appraised.  The  following  tables  indicate  the  appraised  v 
upfin  the  diHercnt  (Trades  of  land  as  previously  classified: 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONR. 


N'munil  open  bottom  land 

.'.        IkMt  hli.rk  |.m     !  ■  :-o:><  ...     '.'.'....'."..  ."..'...\V."[""'.'.'..'.\'.\'.'.l\'.'.'.['.'.'. 

B.nt(>m]!iTirti-i.-.  I  ^.ihno.bec.n'lihtrkeu.     (tf  iboUmbcr  Uol  cumnu 

v»l u..-.  II  ivil-  ;■    »|.;.n.l«nl  wi*mirly) 

r.      IW.  i.ruiriv  lnii-1     ■-  ■  M:.»:i  bli.'k 

Ii       )!i>t(cIlL  li'inl  *"'■'■  ■  I  !■■■■»■  -r»..«  

-i      I'niirii-  IiliicI  si-..--!.-.  «<••■  (tn.t>:e 

J.      Sbuinii  Imi-Ii'...:!.  .Sr...-.»l.li- 

.,<     u.nnrhi  l-nuiLf    ,-..: 

h      l'|,!ni,i)  uith  t  .:•:  i  :in  i.  i       It  [ho  [Imtn-r  1»  nt  commercial  value.  It  mil  >■ 

[dicky  |intin<*Un-l        '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',','.'. 

.'i        -M  II rill.  I nl 111  II     ■  ■    .     ..  ■  I mli.nl...-       . 

..i       Alk.ili  i.rrnrk--..:    !  ...  ... 

•I,      llillviniil  r.H-V.    l-oi-l  

.,■     ^imtrii.l-iinl  n-i  ;■•- «•»!.:.  .imiii.M.- .     . 

-I     Minimum  T.,isi  .-.    .,1.1 

*i     samlv  I, mil  wlr.  :■  ■  .-  •:•■--■■-!     (If  tlu-  UiuIh-i  Wnt  eunnnerrtal  value    u  « 

.■[.[.nii-.-l  M-i.ir.1.  -ly 

if'     M iNiui   -mi    "i'h  j.    .  i  -mIh'       II  Hi,-  lliiil-r  In  i>(  f-immerelal  viilur,  ii 

I,.'  ii]i|,misiil  -  |..!-..l,    i. 
i    ,  ll-incti  nmiml :-...!  


HKHIIKKE  NATION. 


•  H.--I  l.ln.k  i.nii.i.  laiiO    

;ia  llditd!!)  Iiitii!  <-■  !■  -<.|  u.i'i  n*:;lH-r  ami  lhlet,-L 

Hli  Bi-st  iimirie  In    :■■■■--       .  ■  ...  i     .     . 

in  Iliitt'iin  luiiil  s  i  ■•  i  '■■    v.-rrt  ■» 

■it,  !>]„iri,-!im<ln..v  i!    .ml  n:UI.],. 

fin  Kmiifh  liiml  fr.  .■  from  null- 

Mi  K„:ih„ri..iT,i]  f-      ■■■■■ 

Ha  KncliviiriLirlf    i-'t 

f.,'i   ■  ;;» in  I  v  pniivn;  '    .    . . 

7o  ■  Alfciill  lirHtrie  .mi. I 

lb  .  llillyiiiiilmcli  Inml 

Hn  '  s»«mp  land 

'K.  MiKicimlii  imsl  .-.    -n.l 

In  Mountain  lmid.wuKly  linn 

•Mi  M..llll[lliTI    1;!!1<!     -i.liH.ilU* 

tllii  Hniurh  niirt  rm-ln  in.iiiii'.Mii  luiul. 

loft  KlintliilU .. 
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CREEK  NATION. 


L-^tss. 


1 
2 

3a 
36 
4a 
46 
5a 
56 
6a 
66 
7a 
76 
8a 
86 
9a 
96 
10a 


Natural  open  bottom  land 

Best  black  prairie  land 

Bottom  land  covered  with  timber  and  thickets 

Best  prairie  land  other  than  black 

Bottom  land  subject  to  overflow 

Prairie  land  smooth  and  tillable 

Rough  land  free  f rom  rocks 

Rolling  land  free  from  rocks 

Rocky  prairie  land 

Sandy  prairie  land 

Alkali  prairie  land 

Hilly  and  rocky  land 

Swamp  land 

Mountain  pasture  land 

and,  sandy  loam 

and,  sil  iceous 

rocky  mountain  land 


Appraised 

value  per 

acre. 


Mountain 
Mountain 
Rough  anc 


$6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
.50 


The  relative  values  of  the  different  grades  of  land  having  been  determined,  notice 
ras  issued  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  nations  that 
be  appraised  value  of  the  lands  which  they  desired  to  select  in  allotment  would  be 
applied  upon  request  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  allotment.  This  notice  pre- 
ipitated  a  deluge  of  letters  inquiring  as  to  the  valuation  of  specific  tracts,  and  supply- 
rig  the  information  asked  for  employed  a  large  clerical  force. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  complaints  made  as  to  the  classification  of  lands,  it 
/as  deemed  advisable  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Commis- 
ion's  land  appraisers,  and  accordingly  the  following  notice  was  issued  to  the  citizens 
f  the  Cherokee  Nation  oji  October  8,  1902: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  that  the  Commission 
»  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  December,  1902, 
eceive  and  consider  the  complaint  or  grievance  which  any  citizen  may  desire  to  pre- 
en t  concerning  the  classification  placed  upon  lands  of  that  tribe  which  he  desires  to 
elect  as  an  allotment.  Such  complaints  must  be  made  under  oath  before  an  officer 
laving  a  seal,  must  describe  the  land  in  question,  must  show  that  affiant  desires  to 
elect  the  same  in  allotment  for  himself  or  those  whom  he  lawfully  represents,  and 
ndicate  in  what  particulars  the  classification  heretofore  made  should  De  modified, 
f  o  complaint  received  after  the  30th  dav  of  November,  1902,  will  be  considered,  and 
hereafter  the  classification  of  lands  will  be  declared  fixed  and  final  and  not  subject 
o  change  from  any  cause. 

As  a  result  of  this  notice  855  protests  were  filed,  but  in  423  cases  the  complaints 
were  so  trivial  that  a  reexamination  of  the  lands  involved  was  deemed  unnecessary. 
\  personal  inspection  was  made  of  the  lands  involved  in  the  remaining  432  com- 
plaints, but  in  very  few  cases  did  the  conditions  warrant  a  change  in  the  classification 
complained  of.  The  results  of  the  test  were  generally  satisfactory,  and  did  not 
justify  a  similar  course  in  the  other  nations,  the  original  classification  being  found 
sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  allotment. 

On  January  6,  1902,  the  appraised  value  of  all  pine  timber  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  previously  estimated  by  the  Commission,  was  fixed  at  50  cents 
per  thousand,  regardless  of  its  location. 

COAL   AND    ASPHALT. 

3Iention  may  also  be  made  here  of  the  geological  work  performed  under  the  direc- 
ob  of  the  Commission  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1903.  In  the  act  of  Congress 
>J>roved  July  1,  1902,  the  following  language  is  found: 

^Vithin  six  months  after  the  final  ratification  of  this  agreement,  the  Secretary  of 
e  Xnterior  shall  ascertain,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  what  lands  are  principally 
*5*able  because  of  their  deposits  of  coal  or  asphalt,  including  therein  all  lands 
?  'ch  at  the  time  of  the  final  ratification  of  this  agreement  shall  be  covered  by  then 
^^ing  coal  or  asphalt  leases,  and  within  that  time  he  shall,  by  ^t\\tetv.  ot&e^*^- 


Iiy  (lini-tii) 


IWr 


her  2 

geologists  e: 
field  work  ' 
until  March 

this  report. 
Upon  the 

the  Choctai 


detailed  to 
be  of  con.n 
coal  deposit 
should  1*  t 
appraiseuie: 
will  1*)  four 
No.  5. ) 


be  made  th 

In  the  ae 

I'|Min  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilised  Tribes,  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  at  any  time  before  allotment  to  pel 
aside  and  reserve  from  allotment  any  lands  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  or 
Cherokee  nations,  not  exceeding  160  acres  in  any  one  tract  at  such  stations  as  are  or 
flu* I)  lie  (-published  in  conformity  with  law,  on  the  line  of  any  railroad  which  shall 

lie  c structed  or  lie  in  process  of  construction  in  or  through  either  of  said  nations 

prior  to  the  allotment  of  the  lands  therein,  and  this  irrespective  of  the  population  nf 


Rich  town  s 
Under  this 

the  scgrepiti 

e  at  the  time. 

provision  of  law  recommei 

>n  nf  55  town  Kites,  as  follov 

HREEk 

dations 

were  made  by  this  Commission  tor 

Rcxi-rvutloi 

'iso 

so 

160 
180 

160 

160 

40 
40 
37.40 

SO 

40 

160 
40 

Rail  way  on  which  located. 

Wine  hell 

...[  Sept.  11,1900 

Oct.    HUM 

St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  Southern  R.B. 

SlDlLII'ls 

...    Sen!.  12.1WW 

do 

go. 

"elirycu* 

OkllllllK,-.- 

oktiihn. 

...1 do 

...:.  ..iio 

...    May  21,1901 

"bee.  2M900 

1 

Ocl.    23,1901 
Oct.    24,  1901 

jji 

IHT.    13,1901 

i:| 

Do. 
Do. 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Teiaa  R.  R 

Hull 

Ilit.-ir:  Mtntl.in 

KHlyvilk...... 

Ltliili'tta 

Mail? 

Red  Fork 

...1  May  27,1901 

;:;i""!do- 

...' do 

...' do 

..J do 

::;i;;";do :::::;; 

do 

do 

St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma  City  R.R. 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R. 

Do. 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  R.  R. 
St.  LimiH  and  Oklahoma  City  K.  R. 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R. 

Do. 
A.andP.R.R. 

Missouri.  Kansas  A  Texas  R.  R. 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  R.  R. 
A.andP.R.R. 
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CHOCTAW  NATION. 


Reservation. 


—Wild  Horse 
""north  Pork 
"TOolgate  — 
Halleyville 


Windy  Hill . 

Wapanucka. 
*^  Harrington  . 

Valliant  .... 
r  Pumell 

Garvin 

Fort  Towson 

Gilbert 

Hugo 


Soper  

Bennington . 

Hunter 

Boswell 


Crowder  City  . 
North  Colgate. 
Bine 


Date  of  recora-j  Date  of  ap- 
mendation.   |       proval. 


Nov.    6,1901 

do 

....do 

Dec.  11,1901 
Nov.    6,1901 

do 

do 

June  5,1902 
June  5, 1901 
June    6,1902 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

July  11,1902 


Aug.  9, 1902 
Feb.  17,1903 
Nov.  6, 1901 


(a\ 

\a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a\ 

\a) 

la) 
Apr.     1,1908 

Oct.     9, 1902 

June  24,1902 

do 

Dec.   10,1902 

June  24, 1902 

Sept.  13,1902 

Oct.  1,1902 
June  24,1902 
Dec.  23,1902 
July  23,1902 


Oct.    21,1902 
Apr.     8, 1902 


Area. 


Acres. 

36.47 

40 
160 
163.61 
159.70 

40 
160 

45 
125 

120 
160 
100 
160 

.90 

140 

45 

160 


160 
160 
36.47 


Railway  on  which  located. 


Western  Oklahoma  R.  R. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Arkansas  and  Choctaw  R.  R. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  and 
Arkansas  and  Choctaw  R.  R. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  and 
Arkansas  and    Choctaw   R.    R.    and 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R. 
Arkansas  Hnd  Choctaw  R.  R. 
Western  Oklahoma  R.  R. 
Arkansas  and  Choctaw  R.  R. 


CHICKASAW  NATION. 


Nov.  6,1901 
Sept.  11, 1900 
do 


Russett 

Francis 

Ada 

Roff I  Sept.  12,1900 

Scullin ' do 

Bryant  Station....   Sept.  11,1900 
Madill ;  Sept.  12,1900 


Helen 
Woodville  . 

Gray 

Ravia 

Mead 

Aylesworth 


Sept.  11,1900 
Sept.  12, 1900 

do 

Sept.  11,1900 
June  5,1902 
Aug.  23,1902 


Nov.  19,1901 
Oct.  26,1900 
Jan.  10,1901 
Dec.  28,1900 
Oct.  26,1900 

do 

Jan.  5, 1901 
Oct.   26,1900 

do 

do 

Jan.  28,1901 
Dec.  23,1902 
Oct.  22,1902 


80 
160 
160 
160 
120 

155.45 
160 
156.90 
160 

00 

157.09 
60 
40 


Western  Oklahoma  R.  R. 

St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  Southern  R.  R. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Arkansas  and  Choctaw  R.  R. 

Do. 


«  Disapproved. 


b  Recommendation  withdrawn. 


Under  the  same  provision  of  law  recommendations  were  made  on  February  17, 
1902,  for  the  segregation  of  additional  lands  for  town-site  purposes  at  the  towns  of 
Mill  Creek,  Madill,  Francis,  and  Tuttle,  but  before  departmental  action  was  taken 
upon  these  latter  recommendations  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  which  contains  the 
following  provision,  became  effective: 

To  pay  all  expenses  incident  to  the  survey,  platting,  and  appraisement  of  town 
sites  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations,  Indian  Territory,  as 
required  by  sections  fifteen  and  twenty-nine  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,  "  approved 
June  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  all  acta  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplemental  thereto,  twenty-tive  thousand  dollars:  Prodded,  That  the 
money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
survey,  platting,  and  appraisement  of  town  sites  heretofore  set  aside  and  reserved  from 
allotment:  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
survey  and  platting,  at  their  own  expense,  of  town  sites  by  private  parties  where 
stations  are  located  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  nor  the  unrestricted  alienation  of 
lands  for  such  purposes,  when  recommended  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civi- 
ilzed  Tribes  ana  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Under  this  provision  of  law  numerous  requests  are  being  made  by  allottees  for 

permission  to  alienate  lands  for  town-site  purposes  without  restriction. 


Broken  Arrow 

In  proceeding 
investigation  of   t 

essential.  In  re< 
March  :!,  1903,  th 
exhaustive.     Not 

site.  [  iiirposes  i  if  la 
sion  must  probe 
tfie  allottees  may 
In  view  of  the 
establishment  of 
siderable  amount 
for  permission  to 


Tliu  impetus  gi 
agn-einenta  whUI 

the  i-nnilluicnt  work  l>een  brought  almost  to  a  close,  but  allotment  in  the  three 
greater  trilieo  has  K«i  snlistantially  licgun.  The  experience  gained  in  the  allotment 
of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations  is  proving  of  great  aid  in  the  execution  of  th* 
larger  work  now  on  hand. 

Irn:in-isi;L>l\  ii]mn  tin'  ratification  r>f  the  Cherokee  agreement  and  the  supplemental 
Clinctaw-CliicUa.-aM"  asrrecment  the  Commission  began  to  prepare  for  the  establish- 
ment nf  land  offices  in  these  tribes'.  The  new  work,  following  as  it  did  the  comple- 
tion of  the  survey  mid  enrollment  work,  enabled  the  Commission  to  equip  its  laud 
offices  will)  a  force  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  by  (heir  exjierienee  in  the  work  preparatory  to  allotment  especially  quali- 
fied (o  lake  ii])  the  new  duties  which  the  hunl  offices  presented. 

In  order  (hat  adequate  executive  authority  might  be  present  in  each  of  these  widely 
separated  ollices,  Commissioner  lireckinridge  wan  placed  directly  in  charge  of  the 
Cherokee  laud  ollice  at  Tiihluquah;  Commissioner  Stanley  in  charge  of  the  Chicka- 
saw land  office  at  Tishomingo,  while  the  Choctaw-  land  office  at  Atoka  was  placed 
under  the  su|H>rvision  uf  Chairman  liixby.  Commissioner  Needles  was  assigned  to 
assist  the  chairman  at  Muskogee,  and  he  has  full  charge  of  that  office  when  the  chair- 

A  slaloment  uf  the  area  of  the  several  nations  embraced  in  Indian  Territory,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  total  numl>er  of  allotments  to  be  made  and  the 
amount  of  care  and  labor  involved  in  making  each  allotment,  may  serve  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  task  which  (he  allotment  of  lands  represents: 

Choctaw  Nation 6, 950,  043. 66 

Chickasaw  Nation 4,703,108.05 

Cherokee  Nation 4,420,070.13 

Creek  Nation 3, 072, 813.  16 

Seminole  Nation 365,854.39 

Total 19,511,889.39 

*  oproximate  number  of  allotments,  90,000. 
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The  area  as  shown  above  represents  the  total  acreage  of  Indian  Territory,  and 
includes  all  lands  which  for  various  causes  are  not  subject  to  allotment. 

SEMINOLE   NATION. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Commission  showed  the  completion  of  allotment  in 
the  Seminole  Nation,  save  as  to  the  recording  of  a  small  number  of  allotments,  and 
the  issuance  of  certificates  therefor,  which  was  finished  early  in  the  past  year.  In 
a  few  instances,  however,  the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  effect  delivery  of 
allotment  certificates  to  the  allottees.  In  some  cases  their  whereabouts  can  not  be 
ascertained,  while  some  have  died,  and  the  Commission  is  not  advised  as  to  who  is 
entitled  to  receive  their  certificates  of  allotment. 

A  full  administration  of  the  Seminole  estate  now  awaits  only  the  disposition  of 
those  lands  which  remain  unallotted  and  the  issuance  of  patents  conveying  title  to 
the  lands  allotted  upon  the  expiration  of  the  tribal  government  (see  par.  12,  Semi- 
nole agreement  approved  July  1,  1898),  which,  by  a  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1903,  is  destined  to  become  extinct  on  March  4,  1906.  The 
accompanying  map  (Exhibit  No.  6)  shows  in  white  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Semi- 
nole Nation,  which  aggregate  18,630.64  acres. 

CREEK    NATION. 

Completion  of  the  preliminary  allotment  of  160  acres  to  each  citizen  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  as  provided  by  the  agreement  with  the  Creeks  approved  March  1,  1901, 
depends  mainly  upon  the  establishment  of  a  date  after  which  no  application  for 
enrollment  in  that  tribe  may  be  determined.  Until  the  preliminary  allotment  is  fin- 
ished the  Commission  believes  it  may  noffeegin  the  work  of  equalization  upon  a 
basis  of  value  by  allotting  the  residue  of  land,  as  provided  by  section  9  of  the  agree- 
ment alx)ve  referred  to. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  3,449  allotments  have  been  ma«V  to 
Creek  citizens.  Of  this  number  2,268  were  selected  by  the  allottees  in  person  <»r  by 
their  accredited  representatives,  329  were  made  to  the  heirs  of  deceased  person*,  and 
852  were  arbitrary  allotments  made  by  the  Commission.  The  land  embraced  in 
these  allotments  aggregates  253,108.32  acres. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Creek  land  office,  in  1899,  2,430,370.76  acres  of  land  have 
been  allotted.  The  allotment  of  this  area  is  represented  by  19,320  selections,  made 
either  by  the  allottees,  their  authorized  representatives,  or  by  the  Commission  arbi- 
trarilv  for  the  allottees. 

It  will  be  understood  that  an  entire  allotment  is  not  always  selected  at  one  time; 
hence  the  seeming  disproportion  between  the  number  of  citizens  and  the  number  of 
allotment  selections. 

Of  the  total  number  of  Creek  citizens,  14,460  have  now  received  complete  allot- 
ments. This  number  includes  2,183  arbitrary  allotments  made  by  the  Commission 
and  876  allotments  to  heirs  of  deceased  persons.  Partial  selections  have  been  made 
by  311  persons,  while  77  persons  whose  final  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  received  no  allotments. 

In  many  instances  of  arbitrary  allotment  the  land  allotted  has,  in  fact,  been  desig- 
nated by  the  allottees  and  allotted  by  the  Commission  upon  their  written  request 
when  such  a  course  was  shown  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  and  the 
Commission  was  satisfied  that  the  persons  making  such  requests  were  really  unable, 
for  various  causes,  to  appear  at  the  land  office  and  make  personal  application  for  their 
allotments. 

Applications  for  allotments  wrere  received  at  the  office  which  the  Commission  main- 
tained at  Okmulgee  during  the  session  of  the  Creek  national  council  in  July,  1902, 
and  in  that  way  many  were  reached  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  land  office  to  select 
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their  allotments.  The  branch  office  was  connected  by  telephone  with  the  main  office 
at  Muscogee,  thus  giving  access  to  the  land-office  records.  This  plan  resulted  in  100 
selections  of  allotments  l*»ing  made,  principally  by  full  bloods,  who  would  have  been 
reluctant  to  come  to  Muscogee  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  allotments.  A  large  num- 
ber of  homestead  selections  were  also  made  for  full-blood  Indians  who  were  able  to 
designate  the  lands  they  desired  set  apart  as  homesteads  but  were  not  able  to  geo- 
graphically descril*?  them.  A  map  showing  allotments  made  in  the  Creek  Nation  up 
to  and  including  June  30,  1903,  accompanies  this  report  (Exhibit  No.  7). 

APPRAISEMENT  OF  IMPROVEMENTS. 

With  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Creek,  approved  March  1, 1901,  an  appraisement  committee,  consisting  of  four  mem- 
bers, one  being  a  representative  of  the  Creek  Nation,  was  organized  on  March  15, 1902. 

During  the  past  year  455  requests  to  have  improvements  appraised  were  filed  with 
the  Commission.  Of  this  number  400  have  been  acted  upon.  The  values  placed 
upon  the  improvements  appraised  vary  from  $1.50  to  $1,085,  and  aggregate  $38,581.49. 

Improvements  lxdonging  to  583  Creek  citizens  have  been  appraised  since  the 
work  was  commenced  in  March,  1902,  the  aggregate  yaluation  placed  thereon  being 
$54,554.42. 

The  operations  of  the  Creek  appraisement  committee  cover  every  township  in  the 
Creek  Nation.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  an  immediate  compliance  with  each 
request  to  have  improvements  appraised  would  necessitate  the  same  territory  being 
traversed  again  and  again  and  entail  a  heavy  expense.  Consequently,  the  appraise- 
ment of  improvements  was  suspended  on  April  10,  1903.  Since  that  date  55  appli- 
cations to  have  improvements  appraised  have  been  filed  which  still  await  the  action 
of  the  Commission. 

MHCANCK  OK  DEEDS. 

The  record  work  preparatory  to  the  issuance  of  patents  to  citizens  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  under  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Creek  agreement  ratified  May  25, 
1901,  lias  been  practically  finished.     This  involved  the  deduction  of  the  homestead 
reservation  from  each  allotment  of  160  acres,  in  order  that  separate  deeds  might  be 
issued,  as  well  as  the  deduction  of  all  lands  acquired  by  railroads  for  right  of  way, 
station  grounds,  or  other  purposes,  and  such  lands  as  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  churches.    Ninety-three  reservations  of  the  character  last  mentioned  have 
been  made.     The  blank  form  prepared  and  mailed  to  allottees  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  designation  of  homesteads,  yet  in  many  instances  the  Commission  has  been 
obliged  to  assume  this  responsibility.     Such  a  course  necessitates  theexercise  of  great 
care,  in  order  that  the  most  valuable  improvements  may  be  included.      Wherever 
practicable  the  homestead  has  l>een  made  to  conform  to  section  lines,  in  order  that 
easy  access  to  public  highways  may  be  afforded.     Approximately  12,C00  homestead 
selections  have  been  made,  about  3,000  remaining  to  be  designated. 

Notable  headway  has  also  been  made  in  the  actual  issuance  of  deeds.  Approxi- 
mately 18,000  (nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  deeds  required)  have  now 
been  issued,  and  17,000  of  these  (8,500  allotments  and  8,500  homesteads)  have  been 
delivered  to  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  for  execution. 

It  may  Ihj  of  interest  to  note  here  the  routine  through  which  each  deed  passes 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  allottee  to  whom  it  conveys  title.  After  being 
prepared,  and  before  allowed  to  leave  the  office  of  the  Commission,  it  is  carefully 
checked  and  verified  as  to  the  most  minute  detail.  When  found  to  be  absolutely 
correct  it  is  transmitted  to  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  for  his  signature. 
After  execution  by  the  principal  chief  the  instrument  is  returned  to  the  Commission 
and  is  submitted  in  turn  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval.  When  this 
has  been  granted  the  deed  once  more  returns  to  the  office  of  the  Commission.    Upon 
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reaching  this  office  the  date  and  hour  of  receipt  is  entered  thereon  as  the  time  filed 
for  record,  the  deed  is  numbered,  recorded,  and  indexed.  This  being  done,  it  is 
certified  by  the  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  principal  chief  for  delivery  to  the 
allottee.  It  may  be  added  that  in  passing  back  and  forth  between  the  Commission, 
the  principal  chief,  and  the  Department  the  deeds,  as  a  rule,  go  in  batches  of  several 
hundred. 

RECORDING  OP  DEEDS. 

In  section  23  of  the  agreement  with  the  Creeks  approved  March  1, 1901,  the  following 
language  is  found: 

All  deeds  when  so  executed  and  approved  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Dawes 
Commission,  and  there  recorded  without  expense  to  the  grantee,  and  such  records 
shall  have  like  effect  as  other  public  records. 

The  recording  of  deeds  under  this  provision  of  law  was  commenced  on  December  20, 
1902.  The  process  of  record  entails  considerable  clerical  work,  and  the  necessity  for 
carefulness  and  accuracy  is  apparent.  During  the  past  year  13,919  allotment  and 
homestead  deeds  and  451  deeds  to  heirs  of  deceased  persons  were  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Commission.  These  have  all  been  transmitted  to  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Creek  Nation  for  delivery  to  the  allottees. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  also  be  made  of  town-lot  deeds,  which,  under  the 
same  provision  of  law,  are  recorded  by  this  Commission.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1903,  1,475  deeds  to  town  lots  have  been  recorded.  These  deeds 
convey  title  to  lots  in  the  towns  of  Muskogee,  Wagoner,  Okmulgee,  Eufaula,  Checotah, 
Tulsa,  Mounds,  B  istow,  Redfork,  Henryetta,  Beggs,  Sapulpa,  Wetumka,  Holden- 
ville,  and  Kellvville. 

Accompanying  this  report  (Exhibits  Nos.  12,  13,  and  14)  will  be  found  copies  of 
allotment  deeds,  homestead  deeds,  and  deeds  to  the  heirs  of  deceased  persons  as 
they  appear  when  ready  for  delivery  to  the  allottee.  There  is  also  appended  (Exhi- 
bit No.  15)  a  plat  of  township  15  north,  range  15  east,  with  respect  to  which  the 
work  of  the  Commission  is  finished.  The  entire  township  has  been  allotted,  deeds 
have  been  issued,  and  title  has  passed  to  the  allottees. 

CHEROKEE   NATION. 

The  agreement  made  with  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians  by  this  Commission,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  1,  1902,  and  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of 
lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  the  disposition  of  town  sites  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes."  This  agreement  became  effective  August  7,  1902,  upon  its  ratification 
by  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  It  contains  the  following  provisions  bearing 
directly  upon  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  which  have  been 
held  in  common  by  the  members  of  that  tribe  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century: 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  to  each  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  his  enrollment  as  herein  provided,  land  equal  in  value 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  the  average  al lettable  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  areas  and  boundaries  established  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment survey,  which  land  may  be  selected  by  each  allottee  so  as  to  include  his 
improvements. 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purpose  of  making  allotments  and  designating  homesteads  here- 
under, the  forty-acre,  or  Quarter  of  a  quarter  section,  subdivision  established  by  the 
Government  survey  may  be  dealt  with  as  if  further  subdivided  into  four  equal  parts 
in  the  usual  manner,  thus  making  the  smallest  legal  subdivision  ten  acres,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  quarter  of  a  quarter  of  a  section. 

Sec.  13.  Each  member  of  said  tribe  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  selection  of  his  allot- 
ment, designate  as  a  homestead  out  of  said  allotment  land  equal  in  value  to  forty 
acres  of  the  average  allottable  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
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which  shall  U*  inalienable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  allottee,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
one  yearn  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  allotment.  Separate  certificate  shall  issie 
for  raid  homestead.  I  hi  ring  the  time  said  homestead  is  held  by  the  allottee  the  same 
shall  U»  nontaxable  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  anv  debt  contracted  bv  the  owner 
thereof  while  ho  held  by  him. 

Set.  14.  Lands  allotted  to  citizens  shall  not  in  any  manner  whatever,  or  at  any 
time,  lie  encumliered,  taken,  or  sold  to  secure  or  satisfy  any  debt  or  obligation,  or 
lie  alienated  by  the  allottee  or  his  heirs  before  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  this  act. 

Kw.  15.  All  land*  allotted  to  the  members  of  said  tribe,  except  such  lands  as  are  get 
aside  to  each  for  a  homestead,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  alienable  in  five  years 
after  issuance  of  a  patent. 

Ski*.  \t\.  If  for  any  reason  an  allotment  should  not  be  selected  or  a  homestead  des- 
ignate! by  or  or  on  behalf  of  any  member  of  the  tribe,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Com- 
mission to  make  said  selection  and  designation. 

Hue.  17.  In  the  making  of  allotments  and  in  the  designation  of  homesteads  for 
memlierx  of  said  tril*?  said  Commission  shall  not  be  required  to  divide  lands  into 
tract*  of  less  than  the  smallest  legal  subdivision  provided  for  in  section  twelve  hereof. 

ft****** 

8kt.  22.  Kxclusive  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  under  the  direction  "of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  deter- 
mine all  matters  relative  to  the  appraisement  and  the  allotment  of  lands. 

Ski*.  23.  All  Delaware  Indians  who  are  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
take  lands  and  share  in  the  funds  of  the  tribe,  as  their  rights  may  be  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  by  the  Supreme  Court  if  appealed,  in  the 
suit  instituted  therein  by  the  Delawares  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  now  pend- 
ing; but  if  said  suit  Ikj  not  determined  before  said  Commission  is  ready  to  begin  the 
allotment  of  lands  of  the  tribe  as  herein  provided,  the  Commission  shall  cause  to  be 
segregated  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  includ- 
ing lauds  which  have  been  selected  and  occupied  by  Delawares  in  conformity  to  the 
provisions  of  their  agreement  with  the  Cherokees  dated  April  eighth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  such  lands  so  to  remain,  subject  to  disposition  according  to 
such  judgment  as  may  l>e  rendered  in  said  cause;  and  said  Commission  shall  there- 
upon proceed  to  the  allotment  of  the  remaining  lands  of  the  tribe  as  aforesaid.  Said 
Commission  shall,  when  final  judgment  is  rendered,  allot  lands  to  such  Delawares 
in  conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  judgment  and  their  individual  rights  thereunder. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  in  any  manner  impair  the  rights  of  either  party  to  said  con- 
tract as  the  same  may  be  finally  determined  by  the  court,  or  shall  interfere  with  the 
holdings  of  the  Delawares  under  their  contract  with  the  Cherokees  of  April  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  until  their  rights  under  said  contract  are  deter- 
mined by  the  courts  in  their  suit  now  pending  against  the  Cherokees,  and  said  suit 
shall  be  advanced  on  the  dockets  of  said  courts  and  determined  at  the  earliest  time 
practicable. 

As  soon  as  the  agreement  was  ratified  preparations  were  begun  for  the  opening  of 
a  land  office  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  enrollment  of  citizens  was  ex pedited  a? 
much  as  possible,  the  records  put  in  shape  for  allotment,  and  the  lands  involved  in 
the  suit  of  the  Delawares  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  segregated  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  A  map  showing  the  location  of  lands  so  segregated  accompanies  thi? 
report.      iKxhihit  No.  11.) 

After  careful  deliberation,  dominated  by  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission to  subserve,  first,  the  interests  of  the  full-blood  Indian,  it  was  determined  to 
locate  the  Cherokee  land  office  temporarily  at  Vinita,  removing  it  after  a  time  to 
Tahle<|uah,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Accordingly,  on  October  1,  1002. 
the  following  notice  was  issued: 

hpkmm;  ok  i. am»  office  for  the  <  hkrokek  nation. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1903,  the  Commission 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tril>es  will  establish,' at  the  town  of  Vinita,  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  Indian  Territory,  an  office  for  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  as  contemplated'  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  a pproved  July  1. 
U*02  iftihlic — No.  24  H,  and  ratified  bv  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  Auirurt 
12,  1902. 
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~\  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  provisions  of  said  act: 

_.."".  Section  11. . 

,  8ection  12.  . 

~  Section  16. . 

Section  17. . 

Section  70.  . 

Said  office  will  be  maintained  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  until  April  30,  1903,  and  then 
emoved  to  Tahleo^uah,  Ind.  T.,  where  said  office  will  be  opened  May  4,  1903,  and 
naintained  indefinitely. 

Tams  Bixby,  Acting  Chairman, 

T.  B.  Needles, 

C.  R.  Breckinridge, 

Commissioners. 
Muskoc.ee,  Ind.  T.,  October  1,  1902. 

This  notice  was  published  and  distributed  throughout  the  entire  nation  and  every 
effort  made  to  disseminate  the  information  which  it  was  designed  to  convey. 

In  order  to  insure  the  conservative  and  systematic  management  of  the  office  the 
following  rules  were  adopted  to  govern  the  selection  of  allotments  and  the  designa- 
tion of  homesteads: 

RULES  AND  RW.ULATION8  GOVERNING  SELECTION  OF  ALLOTMENTS  IN  THE  CHEROKEE  NATION. 

1.  Applications  for  allotments  and  the  designation  of  homesteads  must  be  made 
by  adult  citizens  in  person,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  Citizens  who  have  married,  whether  they  have  attained  their  majority  or  not, 
will  be  regarded  as  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  making  applications  for  allotments  and 
the  designation  of  homesteads. 

3.  Applications  for  allotments  and  the  designation  of  homesteads  may  be  made  by 
citizen  parents  for  unmarried  male  children  under  21  years  of  age  and  for  unmarried 
female  children  under  18  years  of  age;  and  a  male  citizen  may  make  application  for 
allotment  and  designation  of  homestead  for  his  citizen  wife  unless  she  shall,  at  the 
time  or  previously,  in  writing  protest  thereto. 

4.  Applications  for  allotments  and  the  designation  of  homesteads  must  be  made  in 
person  by  the  citizen  wife  on  behalf  of  herself  and  minor  unmarried  children  if  her 
husband  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  another  nation  or  tribe. 

5.  Applications  for  allotments  and  the  designation  of  homesteads  for  minor  orphans 
and  minors  having  no  living  citizen  parent  must  be  made  by  legally  appointed  guard- 
ian or  curator  or  the  administrator  having  charge  of  their  estate. 

6.  Applications  for  allotments  and  the  designation  of  homesteads  for  prisoners, 
convicts,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  on  duty  outside  of  tne  Indian 
Territory  must  be  made  by  duly  appointed  agents  under  power  of  attorney. 

7.  Applications  for  allotments  and  the  designation  of  homesteads  may  also  l>e  made 
for  aged  and  infirm  persons  under  power  of  attorney,  but  the  same  will  be  refused 
unless  the  person  so  authorized  and  presenting  said  power  of  attorney  shall  be  a  hus- 
band or  wile  or  relative  not  further  removed  than  a  cousin  of  the  first  degree. 

8.  Applications  for  allotments  and  designation  of  homesteads  for  incompetents 
must  l>e  made  by  guardians,  curators,  or  by  other  suitable  persons  akin  to  them. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  see  that  selections  of  allotments  and 
the  designation  of  homesteads  for  the  persons  mentioned  in  rules  5, 6,  7,  and  8  hereof 
are  made  for  the  best  interest  of  such  persons. 

10.  Upon  the  application  of  a  duly  appointed  administrator  or  executor  represent- 
ing a  citizen  who  died  subsequent  to  the  1st  day  of  September,  1902,  an  allotment 
will  be  made  in  the  name  of  said  deceased  citizen,  as  provided  in  section  20  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902.  In  all  cases  where  administrators  or  execu- 
tors are  not  duly  and  expeditiously  appointed,  or  fail  to  act  promptly  when  appointed, 
or  forany  other  cause  selections  be  not  so  made  for  deceased  citizens  within  reason- 
able time,  the  Commission  will  make  allotments  for  such  deceased  persons. 

11.  Each  citizen  shall  at  the  time  of  the  initial  application  for  an  allotment  be 
required  to  select  land  equal  in  value  to  at  least  40  acres  of  the  average  allottable 
lands,  out  of  which  shall  l>e  designated  a  homestead,  as  provided  in  section  13  of  the 
act  of  July  1,  1903  (Public,  No.  241). 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Tams  Bixby,  Acting  Chairman. 
Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  December  18,  1902. 
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By  the  provisions  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  the  lands  are  to  be  distributed  upon 
a  basin  of  value.     The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  acres  which  constitute 

an  allotment,  according  to  classification  and  appraised  value: 

Aerea. 

Land  appraised  at  |6.50 50 

Land  appraised  at  $5 65 

Land  appraised  at  $4 81 

Land  appraised  at  $3 108 

Land  appraised  at  $2.50 130 

I  .and  appraised  at  $2 162 

Land  appraised  at  $1.50 217 

I  .and  appraised  at  $1 325 

Land  appraised  at  $0.50 651 

In  accordance  with  the  announcement  published,  the  Cherokee  land  office  was 
opened  at  Vinita  on  January  1,  1903,  and  a  multitude  of  citizens  presented  them- 
selves, each  desiring  to  select  his  allotment  first  To  avoid  confusion  and  expedite 
the  work  of  allotment,  tickets  of  admission  were  issued  to  all  male  citizens  over  21 
years  of  age  and  all  female  citizens  over  18  years  of  age.  These  tickets  are  numbered 
consecutively,  and  persons  desiring  to  select  allotments  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
land  office  only  in  the  order  in  which  their  numbers  are  reached.     (Exhibit  No.  16.) 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  full-blood  Indians. 
In  order  to  encourage  this  class  of  citizens  to  select  their  allotments  and  not  keep 
them  away  from  their  homes  at  an  expense  they  can  ill  afford  to  meet,  they  are 
admitted  to  the  land  office  at  any  time  upon  presentation  of  their  ticket,  regardless 
of  the  number  it  l>ears,  and  permitted  to  select  their  allotments  at  once.  Ticket? 
are  issued  either  upon  personal  application  or  written  request  therefor,  great  care 
being  exercised  in  every  instance  to  see  that  the  recipient  is  a  bona  fide  citizen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Upon  the  admission  of  an  applicant  to  the  land  office  the  following  method  of 
procedure  is  observed  in  making  an  allotment: 

The  applicant  presents  himself  first  to  the  roll  clerk,  who  procures  his  name  and 
the  names  of  the  members  of  his  family  for  whom  he  desires  to  select  allotments. 
If  it  be  found  upon  examination  of  the  records  that  the  enrollment  of  the  applicants 
lias  been  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  certificate  is  issued  evi- 
dencing their  citizenship.  (Exhibit  No.  17.)  This  authorizes  the  location  clerk  to 
permit  the  applicant  to  make  selection  of  allotments  and  designation  of  homestead* 
for  himself  and  familv. 

When  the  citizenship  certificate  is  presented  to  the  location  clerk,  he  first  ascer- 
tains in  what  township,  range,  and  section  the  applicant  desires  to  file.  This  often 
requires  considerable  effort,  as  many  applicants  are  unable  to  geographically  describe 
their  lands.  In  order  to  meet  this  exigency,  the  Commission,  when  the  lands  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  were  appraised,  required  its  appraisers  to  locate,  within  each  40- 
acre  tract,  each  house,  and  show  to  whom  the  same  belonged.  This  record  has 
proved  a  timely  aid,  especially  in  making  allotments  in  that  portion  of  the  nation 
where  the  lands  have  not  been  subdivided  into  quarter-quarter  sections,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  township  survey  plats  affords  all  the  information  necessary  to  make 
an  allotment. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  subdivided  into 
quarter-quarter  sections  and  platted  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  and 
where  lands  have  been  so  subdivided  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  locating  the 
particular  tract  upon  which  an  applicant  desires  to  file,  as  the  plats  indicate  all 
improvements,  as  well  as  streams,  railroads,  wagon  roads,  timber  lines,  etc.  These 
plats  also  show  who  is  in  possession  of  each  tract  of  land  and  whether  it  is  cultivated 
or  unimproved. 
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After  the  land  applied  for  has  been  accurately  located  the  same  is  platted  upon  a 
small  diagram,  bearing  the  proper  description  and  showing  the  subdivisions  which 
the  applicant  desires  to  select  for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family.  (Exhibit 
No.  18.) 

In  order  to  test  the  applicant's  knowledge  as  to  the  location  of  the  lands  applied 
for,  he  is  carefully  questioned  as  to  whether  the  tract  selected  is  traversed  by  any 
railroad,  meandering  stream,  or  embraced  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  limits  of  any 
town  site  or  other  approved  reservation,  and  his  statements  are  carefully  verified  by 
the  records  of  the  Commission. 

Each  applicant  is  allowed  to  select  as  his  allotment  land  equal  in  value  to  110  acres 
of  average  allottable  land  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  required  to  designate  as  a 
homestead  out  of  this  allotment  land  equal  in  value  to  40  acres  of  average  allottable 
land.  As  a  basis  of  allotment  the  average  value  of  an  allotment  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  has  been  fixed  at  $325.60  and  the  average  value  of  a  homestead  at  $118.40. 

If  it  appears  that  the  land  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  any  reservation  and  has  not 

been  previously  filed  on  by  another  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  application 

form  (Exhibit  No.  19)  is  filled  out.     This  application  shows  on  its  face  the  name  of 

the  applicant,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  members  of  his  family  for  whom  he  desires 

to  select  allotments,  their  roll  numbers  on  the  final  roll,  a  description  of  the  land 

selected  as  an  allotment  and  that  designated  as  a  homestead  for  each  person,  the 

acreage  of  the  land  selected,  and  the  total  value  thereof.     It  also  bears  an  oath,  to 

which  the  applicant  must  subscribe,  setting  forth  that  he  has  actually  been  upon  the 

land  selected  for  himself  and  for  those  whom  he  represents;  that  he  is  fully  informed 

as  to  the  location  of  the  same  and  the  character  of  the  soil;  that  he  has  in  good  faith 

selected  such  lands  and  will  accept  the  same  in  final  allotment  for  himself  and  for 

those  whom  he  represents,  and  that  no  part  of  such  lands  are  lawfully  held  by  any 

other  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  application  (Exhibit  No.  20)  are  certain  questions  which 
the  applicant  is  required  to  answer  under  oath.  He  is  closely  questioned  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  improvements  on  the  lands  selected;  what  the  improve- 
ments consist  of;  who  owns  them;  if  not  the  applicant,  whether  he  has  the  consent 
of  the  owner  to  file  on  them;  whether  anyone  else  claims  the  lands  or  any  part 
thereof;  whether  there  are  any  churches,  schoolhouses,  or  burial  grounds  on  the 
lands,  and  whether  those  portions  designated  as  homesteads  are  suitable  for  homes. 

When  this  has  been  completed  and  the  application  properly  filled  out  it  is  turned 
over  to  a  clerk,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  see  that  the  descriptions  are  properly  written; 
that  the  number  of  acres  occupied  by  railroads  as  right  of  way  or  other  reservations 
have  been  properly  deducted  from  the  lands  applied  for;  that  the  classification  is 
correct,  and  that  the  total  value  of  each  allotment  has  been  properly  computed. 

If,  when  a  person  presents  himself  at  the  land  office,  it  appears  that  his  enrollment 
has  not  been  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  is  advised  that  no 
final  allotment  will  be  made  to  him  pending  his  enrollment,  but  that  at  his  request 
the  Commissioner  will  withhold  from  allotment,  pending  the  determination  of  his 
ritizenship,  land  equal  in  value  to  110  acres  of  the  average  allotable  lands  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  upon  which  he  may  own  actual  and  lasting  improvements. 

In  every  case,  however,  the  applicant  wTho  is  not  finally  enrolled  is  required  to 
answer  under  oath  the  same  questions  propounded  to  citizens  whose  enrollment  has 
been  approved.  This  is  done  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  second  appearance 
at  the  land  office  in  the  event  his  enrollment  is  eventually  approved. 

If  a  person  apply  for  land  which  has  previously  been  filed  on  by  another  citizen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  he  is  advised  that  his  application  for  the  land  in  question  will 
l>e  accepted,  but  that  final  allotment  will  not  be  made  until  the  Commission  has 
determined  in  contest  proceedings  who  is  rightfully  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  and 
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the  second  applicant  for  any  tract  of  land  is  required  to  commence  such  contest  pro- 
ceedings at  the  time  he  applies  for  the  land  involved. 

When  the  application  has  been  completed  and  checked  the  lands  selected  are 
platted  on  township  diagrams.  (Exhibit  No.  21.)  These  diagrams  also  show  the 
names  of  the  allottees  and  what  portions  of  the  lands  selected  have  been  designated 
as  homesteads. 

After  these  several  preliminaries  have  been  enacted  the  application  is  ready  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  record.  In  the  Cherokee  land  office  a  card  system  is  in  use, 
whereby  each  citizen  has  an  individual  card  upon  which  is  kept  a  complete  record  of 
his  allotments,  contests,  relinquishments,  etc.,  so  that  the  exact  status  of  his  allot- 
ment can  be  readily  ascertained  at  any  time.  (Exhibit  No.  22.)  The  cards  also 
show  the  dates  upon  which  certificates  of  allotment  and  homestead  certificates  are 
mailed  to  the  allottees.  The  fact  that  each  card  carried  every  transaction  of  the 
individual  citizen  tends  to  insure  accuracy.  The  cards  are  arranged  in  boxes  with 
alphabetical  guides,  which  afford  ready  access  to  the  record. 

After  the  application  has  been  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  office  and  is  com- 
plete in  every  resj>ect,  certificates  of  allotment  (Exhibit  No.  23),  and  homestead  cer- 
tificates (Exhibit  No.  24),  are  issued  to  the  allottees.  These  certificates  bear  a 
description  of  the  land  allotted,  as  well  as  the  acreage  and  valuation  thereof,  and 
are,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Cherokee  agreement,  *****  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  right  of  an  allottee  to  the  tract  of  land  described  therein." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  land  office  on  January  1,  1903,  3,721  persons, 
representing  8,150  allottees,  have  appeared  before  the  Commission,  and  applications 
for  10,079  allotments  or  partial  allotments  have  been  made.  Three-fourths  of  the 
applicants  do  not  complete  their  allotments  at  the  time  of  their  original  applications, 
but  return  and  make  a  second  application,  in  order  to  select,  as  near  as  may  be,  land 
equal  in  value  to  110  acres  of  the  average  allottable  land. 

Of  the  10,079  applications  made,  3,327  have  been  suspended  because  the  land 
applied  for  had  been  previously  selected  by  other  citizens,  because  it  is  included  in 
the  Delaware  segregation,  or  localise  the  citizenship  of  the  applicants  has  not  been 
finally  passed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  applications  embrace 
652,480  acres  of  land,  the  average  allotment  being  about  80  acres.  There  still  remains 
subject  to  allotment  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  approximately  3,700,000  acres  of  land. 
Accompanying  this  report  is  a  map  which  shows  the  progress  of  allotment  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  (Exhibit  No.  8.)  Later  allotments  will  represent  a  larger  acre- 
age, as,  generally  speaking,  the  better  lands  are  being  taken  up  first. 

(ireater  activity  is  evidenced  in  the  selection  of  allotments  in  that  part  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  lying  about  12  miles  east  of  the  Oklahoma  border,  and  extending 
from  the  Creek  Nation  to  the  Kansas  line,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  This 
is  due  to  the  existence  of  petroleum  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Much  of  this 
land  was  held  by  excessive  land  holders,  and  as  a  result,  the  rights  of  the  allottees 
are  being  con  teste*  1  by  persons  who  claim  to  have  purchased  the  improvements  on 
the  land  from  the  excessive  holder.  The  same  condition  also  prevails,  to  a  degree, 
in  that  portion  of  the  nation  adjacent  to  Spavinaw  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  where 
it  is  believed  that  valuable  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  will  be  unearthed.  No  mines 
have  been  fully  developed  as  yet,  and  the  reports  as  to  the  extent  of  these  deposits  can 
not  be  verified. 

On  May  1,  1903,  the  Cherokee  land  office  was  removed  from  Vinita  to  Tahlequah, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  announced  at  the  time  the  office  was  established.  The 
Commission  has  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  and  believes  that 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  will  result. 
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SEGREGATION  OF  DELAWARE   I.ANL*. 

Section  25  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898   (30  Stat.  L.,  495), 
^  provides — 

That  before  any  allotment  shall  be  made  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  there 

"hall  be  segregated  therefrom  by  the  Commission  heretofore  mentioned,  in  separate 

allotments  or  otherwise,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven   thousand  six  hundred 

Teres  purchased  by  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  under 

^^greement  of  April  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  subject  to  the  judicial 

■— ietermination  of  the  rights  of  said  descendants  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  said 

_igreernent.     That  the  Delaware  Indians  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  hereby 

authorized  and  empowered  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States, 

within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  the 

Jnirpose  of  determining  the  rights  of  said  Delaware  Indians  in  and  to  the  lands  and 
anas  of  said  nation  under  their  contract  and  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Nation 

dated  April  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  or  the  Cherokee  Nation  may 
bring  a  like  suit  against  said  Delaware  Indians;  and  jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  said 
court  to  adjudicate  and  fully  determine  the  same,  with  right  of  appeal  to  either  party 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Section  22  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  716),  conferred 
exclusive  jurisdiction  upon  the  Commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  "to  determine  all  matters  relative  to  the  appraisement  and  allotment 
oflands." 

Section  23  of  the  same  act  provides  that — 

All  Delaware  Indians  who  are  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  take  lands 
and  share  in  the  funds  of  the  tribe,  as  their  rights  may  be  determined  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  by  the  Supreme  Court  if  appealed,  in  the  suit  insti- 
tuted therein  by  the  Delawares  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  now  pending;  but 
if  said  suit  be  not  determined  before  said  Commission  is  ready  to  begin  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  of  the  tribe  as  herein  provided,  the  Commission  shall  cau»e  to  be 
segregated  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  includ- 
ing lands  which  have  been  selected  and  occupied  by  Delawares  in  conformity  to  the 
provisions  of  their  agreement  with  the  Cherokees  dated  April  eighth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  such  lands  so  to  remain,  subject  to  disposition  according  to 
such  judgment  as  may  be  rendered  in  said  cause;  and  said  Commission  shall  there- 
upon proceed  to  the  allotment  of  the  remaining  lands  of  the  tribe  as  aforesaid.  Said 
Commission  shall,  when  final  judgment  is  rendered,  allot  lands  to  such  Delawares  in 
conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  judgment  and  their  individual  rights  thereunder. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  in  any  manner  impair  the  rights  of  either  i>arty  to  said  con- 
tract as  the  same  may  be  finally  determined  by  the  court,  or  shall  interfere  with  the 
holdings  of  the  Delawares  under  their  contract  with  the  Cherokees  of  April  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  until  their  rights  under  said  contract  are  deter- 
mined by  the  courts  in  their  suit  now  pending  against  the  Cherokees,  and  said  suit 
shall  be  advanced  on  the  dockets  of  said  courts  and  determined  at  the  earliest  time 
practicable. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  section  25,  above  quoted,  suit  was  instituted 
by  the  Delaware  Indians  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  States  (No.  21139)  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  the  rights  of  said  Delaware 
Indians  to  share  in  the  allotment  of  lands  and  in  the  division  of  tribal  funds  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  Delawares  and  the 
Cherokees  dated  April  8,  1867.  The  Court  of  Claims,  on  February  2, 1903,  rendered 
a  decree  dismissing  said  suit,  whereupon  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Snpreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  where  said  appeal  is  now  pending. 

The  counsel  representing  both  of  the  respective  parties  to  said  suit  on  December 
10,  1902,  agreed  to  an  "amended  schedule"  of  lands  to  comprise  the  157, MX)  acres 
selected  and  claimed  by  the  Delaware  Indians  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Said  stipu- 
lation, omitting  the  caption,  is  as  follows: 

In  pursuance  of  leave  reserved  and  granted  by  the  court  upon  the  final  hearing  of 
this  case,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  record  herein  lx*  amended  by 
substituting  in  the  place  of  the  incorrect  descriptions  giveu  \tv  t\w  xww\  \\\i\v\w  ^V 
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the  157,600  acres  selected  and  claimed  by  the  Dela wares  the  annexed  descriptions, 
which,  upon  careful  examination,  have  been  found  correct. 

And  it  in  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  court  may,  in  its  decision  and  final 
judgment  herein,  use  the  annexed  correct  descriptions  in  the  place  of  the  incorrect 
descriptions  contained  in  said  record:  Provided,  however,  Such  substituted  descriptions 
do  not  interfere  with  the  lawful  rights  or  claims  or  (of )  other  Cherokee  citizens. 

Walter  S.  Logan, 

Attorney  for  Petitioners. 

William  T.  Hutchings, 

Attorney  for  Respondent. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Decemtxr  10,  1902. 

This  was  tiled  with  the  Commission  December  16, 1902,  and  on  December  17, 1902, 
the  Commission,  relying  on  said  stipulation  made  in  behalf  of  the  Delaware  Indian? 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  believing  said  schedule  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
parties  in  interest,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Commission,  That  the  acting  chairman  cause  to  be  set  aside  and 
segregated  157,600  acres  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  23  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (Public; — No.  241), 
subject  to  disposition  according  to  such  judgment  as  may  be  rendered  in  the  ca?eoi 
The  Delaware  Indians  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation,  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  and  as  shown  by  the  description  of  said  land  in  the  stipulation  of 
counsel  for  parties  in  said  case,  dated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  10,  1902. 

In  compliance  with  said  resolution,  the  said  segregation  of  Delaware  lands  was 
accordingly  made  on  December  17,  1902,  and  entered  on  the  maps  and  plats  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  subsequently  found  in  said  schedule  numerous  errors 
and  discrepancies,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  counsel  of  both  parties  wras  directed 
in  a  letter  from  the  Commission,  dated  January  5,  1903.  Thereupon  a  "second 
amended  schedule  "  was  filed  on  January  23,  1903,  with  the  Commission,  the  same 
having  been  previously  (on  January  14, 1903)  filed  in  said  cause  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
This  "second  amended  schedule'1  contains  an  additional  stipulation,  which  follows 
immediately  after  that  of  December  10,  1902,  above  quoted,  and  is  in  the  following 
language: 

We  agree  to  the  corrections  herein  in  ink  on  pages  2,  4,  9,  12, 14,  42,  46,  51,  54, 63, 
72,  73,  74,  being  two  corrections  on  pages  9,  42,  46,  63,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other 
pages,  subject  to  the  above  proviso. 

Walter  S.  Logan, 
Attorney  for  Petitioners. 

Wm.  T.  Hutch ings, 
Attorney  for  Respondent. 

By  J.  J.  Hemphill. 
January  13,  1903. 

The  clause  "subject  to  the  above  proviso"  clearly  refers  to  the  following  proviso 
in  the  former  stipulation,  which  is  on  the  same  page  of  the  schedule,  viz: 

Provided,  however,  Such  substituted  descriptions  do  not  interfere  with  the  lawful 
rights  or  claims  or  (of)  other  Cherokee  citizens. 

A  comparison  of  the  errors  and  discrepancies  reported  to  counsel  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  corrections  made  in  the  "second  amended  schedule"  shows  that 
counsel  have  failed  to  correct  certain  of  the  discrepancies  pointed  out.  These  relate 
principally  to  lands  in  said  schedule  which  are  also  included  within  the  limits  of 
certain  town  sites  reserved  and  set  apart  under  section  24  of  said  act  of  July  1,  1902. 

Since  the  making  of  said  segregation  it  has  also  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  that  there  are  many  Delawares  occupying  lands  and  owning 
improvements  thereon  which  are  not  included  in  said  segregation.  Here  is  a  per- 
plexing situation,  since  the  only  land  reserved  from  allotment  and  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Delawares,  subject  to  the  final  determination  of  their  rights  in  said 
suit,  is  the  tract  of  157,600  acres  which  the  law  directed  to  be  segregated. 
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It  has  seemed  to  the  Commission  that,  in  justice,  there  ought  to  be  some  measures 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  property  rights  of  those  Delawares  who  own  improve- 
ments on  lands  outside  of  the  segregation,  upon  which  they  have  lived  for  years,  and 
which  in  many  instances  represent  the  savings  of  a  lifetime.     With  a  view  of  afford- 
ing such  protection  the  Commission  adopted  the  plan  of  allowing  any  Delaware  citi- 
zen to  make  a  provisional  application  to  file  on  not  exceeding  110  acres  of  average 
allottable  land,  outside  of  the  segregation,  where  he  owns  the  improvements  thereon. 
No  certificates  of  allotment  are  issued  in  such  cases,  but  such  lands  are  then  reserved 
from  allotment  and  such  applications  are  held  subject  to  the  final  determination  of 
the  rights  of  the  Delawares  in  their  said  suit,  and  the  applicants  are  so  notified. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  in  the  course  of  work  at  the  Cherokee  land  office 
that  a  number  of  Cherokee  citizens  have  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  in  allotment 
lands  embraced  wholly  or  in  part  in  said  segregation,  claiming  that  they  have  for 
many  years  occupied  the  lands  applied  for,  that  they  own  valuable  improvements 
thereon,  and  that  no  Delaware  citizen  has  ever  occupied  such  lands  or  owned  any 
improvements  thereon.     Since  the  opening  of  said  land  office  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  and  intention  of  the  Commission  to  allow  no  citizen  to  take  as  his  allotment 
any  lands  embraced  within  the  Delaware  segregation,  and  no  certificate  of  allotment 
has  ever  been  issued  embracing  any  such  lands.     Nevertheless,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  receive  provisional  applications  from  Cherokee  citizens  occupying  lands 
upon  which  they  own  improvements  included  in  said  segregation,  but  such  applica- 
tions are  simply  held  subject  to  the  final  determination  of  said  suit  of  the  Delaware 
Indians  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  no  further  action  taken  thereon.     Should 
the  court  of  last  resort  sustain  the  contention  of  the  Delawrares,  then  such  applica- 
tions will  be  treated  as  of  no  validity.     Should  it,  however,  be  determined  that  such 
Cherokee  citizens  have  any  rights  to  lands  within  said  segregation  upon  which  they 
own  improvements,  then  such  rights  will  have  been  preserved  by  the  filing  of.  said 
provisional  applications. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  certain  Delaware  citizens,  claiming  to  represent 
the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  to  prevent  the  Commission  from  receiving  such  appli- 
cations, even  though  no  action  be  taken  thereon  looking  to  the  allotment  of  lands  in 
said  segregation.  This  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  a  certain  bill  in  equity  which 
was  filed  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  or  about  June  2,  1903, 
by  George  Bullette  et  al.  against  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  praying  for  a  writ  of  injunction 
restraining  the  defendants,  among  other  things,  from  receiving  any  applications  for 
allotment  in  said  segregated  lands  or  from  taking  any  steps  looking  to  the  allotment 
thereof,  and  on  the  2nd  day  of  June,  1903,  the  court  granted  a  restraining  order  as 
prayed,  effective  until  the  final  hearing  of  said  bill,  which,  so  far  as  the  information 
of  this  Commission  goes,  has  not  been  reached  at  this  writing.  It  is  to  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  the  Cherokee  land  office  closed  at  noon  on  June  3,  1903,  and 
remained  closed  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1903,  during  which  time  no  applications 
whatever  for  allotment  were  received  and  no  filings  or  allotments  made  of  any  lands 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  facts  and  discoveries  above  related,  brought  to  light  since  the  segre- 
gation of  Delaware  lands  was  made,  following  the  schedule  agreed  to  in  behalf  of  the 
Delawares  and  Cherokees,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  lands  embraced 
in  said  schedule  have  not  been  selected  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  either 
the  Delaware  citizens  generally  or  of  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the 
Commission  has  so  advised  the  Department.  It  is  also  believed  that  further  pro- 
ceedings touching  the  matter  of  said  segregation  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  fully 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  concerned. 
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CHOCTAW   AND  CHICKASAW   NATIONS. 

The  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  approved  by 
Congress  July  1,  1902,  was  ratified  by  the  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  on  September  25,  1902,  and  thereupon  became  of  full  force  and  effect.  Tbe 
following  provisions  of  that  agreement  bear  directly  upon  the  allotment  work  to  be 
performed  in  those  tribes: 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  allotted  to  each  member  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  his 
enrollment  as  herein  provided,  land  equal  in  value  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  the  average  allottable  land  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  and  to  each 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedman,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  his  enrollment,  land  equal  in  value  to  forty  aerechof  the 
average  allottable  land  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  to  conform,  as  nearly 
as  may  l>e,  to  the  areas  and  boundaries  established  by  the  Goverment  survey,  which 
land  may  l>e  selected  by  each  allottee  so  as  to  include  his  improvements.  For  the 
pur]M>se  of  making  allotments  and  designating  homesteads  hereunder,  the  forty-acre. 
or  ouarter-quarter,  subdivisions  established  by  the  Government  survey  may  be  dealt 
with  as  if  further  subdivided  into  four  equal  parts  in  the  usual  manner,  thus  making 
the  smallest  sulnlivision  ten  acres,  or  a  quarter  of  a  quarter  of  a  quarter  of  a  section. 

Sec.  12.  Kaeh  meml>er  of  said  tribes  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  selection  of  his 
allotment,  designate  as  a  homestead  out  of  said  allotment  land  equal  in  value  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  average  allottable  land  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  which  shall  be  inalienable  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
allottee,  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of  certificate  of  allotment, 
and  separate  certificate  and  patent  shall  issue  for  said  homestead. 

Sec.  1,'i.  The  allotment  of  each  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedman  shall  be  inalien- 
able during  the  lifetime  of  the  allottee,  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  from  the  date 
of  certificate  of  allotment. 

Sec.  14.  When  allotments  as  herein  provided  have  been  made  to  all  citizens  and 
freed  men,  the  residue  of  lands  not  herein  reserved  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  if  any 
there  be,  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  under  rules  and  regulations  and  on  terms  to 
be  prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  so  much  of  the  proceeds  as  may 
Im'  necessary  for  equalizing  allotment*  shall  lie  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  balance 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  thecreditof  the  Choctaws  ami 
Chickasaws  and  distributed  per  capita  as  other  funds  of  the  tribes. 

Sec.  15.  Lands  allotted  to  mem  l>ers  and  freed  men  shall  not  be  effected  or  encum- 
bered bv  any  deed,  debt,  or  obligation  of  any  character  contracted  prior  to  the  time 
at  which  said  land  may  !>e  alienated  under  this  act,  nor  shall  said  lands  be  sold 
except  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  Hi.  All  lain  Is  allotted  to  the  members  of  said  tribes,  except  such  land  as  is  set 
aside  to  eaeh  for  a  homestead  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  alienable  after  issuance  of 
patent  as  follows:  One-fourth  in  acreage  in  one  year,  one-fourth  in  acreage  in  three 
years,  and  the  balance  in  five  years;  in  each  case  from  date  of  patent:  Provided,  That 
such  land  shall  not  be  alienable  by  the  allottee  or  his  heirs  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  ( 'hoctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribal  governments  for  less  than  its  appraised 
value. 

Sec.  17.  If,  for  any  reason,  an  allotment  should  not  be  selected  or  a  homestead  des- 
ignated by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  member  or  freedman,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
Commission  to  make  said  selection  and  designation. 

Sec.  18.  In  the  making  of  allotments  and  in  the  designation  of  homesteads  for 
members  of  said  tribes,  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  said  Commission  shall 
not  be  required  to  divide  lands  into  tracts  of  less  than  the  smallest  legal  subdivision 
provided  for  in  paragraph  eleven  hereof. 

Sec.  22.  If  any  j>erson  whose  name  appears  upon  the  rolls,  prepared  as  herein  pro- 
vided, shall  have  died  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  and  liefore 
receiving  his  allotment  of  land,  the  lands  to  which  such  person  would  have  been 
entitled  if  living  shall  be  allotted  in  his  name,  and  shall,  together  with  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  other  tribal  propertv,  descend  to  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of 
descent  and  distribution  as  provided  in  chapter  forty-nine  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of 
the  Statutes  of  Arkansas:  Provided,  That  the  allotment  thus  to  be  made  shall  be 
selected  by  a  duly  appointed  administrator  or  executor.  If,  however,  such  admin- 
istrator or  executor  be  not  duly  and  expeditiously  appointed,  or  fails  to  act  promptly 
when  appointed,  or  for  any  otter  cause  such  selection  be  not  so  made  within  a  reason- 
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able  and  practicable  time,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  designate 
the  lands  thus  to  l>e  allotted. 

Sec.  23.  Allotment  certificates  issued  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of  any  allottee  to  the  tract  of  land 
described  therein;  and  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  the  Union  Agency  shall, 
upon  the  application  of  the  allottee,  place  him  in  possession  of  his  allotment,  and 
shall  remove  therefrom  all  persons  objectionable  to  such  allottee,  and  the  acts  of  the 
Indian  agent  hereunder  shall  not  be  controlled  by  the  writ  or  process  of  any  court. 

Sec.  24.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  determine,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  all  matters  relating  to  the  allotment  of  land. 

As  soon  as  the  agreement  became  effective  by  its  final  ratification  on  September 
25,  1902,  the  Commission  began  to  make  ready  for  the  establishment  of  land  offices 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  The  necessarv  enrollment  records  were 
compiled  and  the  coal  and  asphalt  segregation  made.  The  average  value  of  each 
citizen's  allotment  was  fixed  at  $1,011.28,  while  the  value  of  each  freedman's  allot- 
ment, calculated  upon  the  same  basis,  is  $130.16.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  embraced  in  an  allotment,  according  to  grade  and  appraise- 
ment: 


Land  appraised  at— 

$6.50 

$6.00 

$5.50 

$5.00 

$4.50 

$4.00 

$3.25 

$3.00 

$2.50 

$2.00 

$1.50 

$1.00 

$0.75 

$0.50 

$0.25 


Members. 


Freed  men. 


Acres. 

160.19 

173.55 

189.32 

208.26 

231.39 

260.32 

320.39 

347.09 

416. 51 

520.64 

694.19 

1,041.28 

1,388.37 

2, 082. 56 

4, 165. 12 


Acre*. 

20.02 

21.69 

23.67 

26.03 

28.92 

32.54 

40.04 

43.38 

52.06 

65.08 

86.77 

130.16 

173.54 

260.32 

620.64 


The  establishment  of  a  land  office  in  each  of  the  two  nations  was  necessitated  by 
the  provisions  of  the  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. 
The  matter  of  the  location  of  these  offices  was  long  under  the  advisement  of  the 
Commission,  a  number  of  conflicting  interests  being  at  stake.  After  deliberate  con- 
sideration, Atoka  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  Tishomingo  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
were  fixed  upon  as  the  most  acceptable  and  convenient  points,  viewing  the  subject 
with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the  full-blood  Indians,  whose  welfare  the  Commission 
has  at  all  times  sought  to  promote. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  wet  and  unfavorable  weather,  it  was  believed  that  to 
establish  land  offices  before  the  opening  of  spring  would  work  a  hardship  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  particularly  that  class  whose  inter- 
ests are  most  in  need  of  protection.  Consequently,  it  was  thought  best  to  defer  the 
owning  of  the  offices  until  April  15,  1903.  Accordingly,  on  March  20,  1903,  the 
following  notice  was  issued  and  extensively  published  throughout  both  nations: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

NOTICE. 

Allotment  of  the  lands  oftlie  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  1903,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  will  establish  at  the  town  of  Atoka,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  at  the  town 
of  Tishomingo,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  offices  for  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the 
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Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  in  accordance  with  the  provision?  of  the  art  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.,  641),  and  ratified  by  the  citizens  of  the CW 
taw  and  Chickasaw  nations  at  a  special  election  held  September  25,  1902. 

Applications  for  allotment  of  land  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  must  be  made  at  the  bod 
office  at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  and  applications  for  allotment  of  land  in  the  Chirkavr 
Nation  must  Ik-  made  at  the  land  office  at  Tishomingo,  Ind.  T. 

Citizen*  and  freedmen  of  the  above  triors  and  duly  identified  Mississippi  Choc- 
taws will  l»e  jieniiitted  to  select  their  allotments  in  either  the  Choctaw  or  Chidcaar 
nations. 

Kor  tht»  guidance  of  prospective  allottees  attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  ft -1- 
l>wing  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  State.,  641): 

Section  11. . 

Section  12. . 

Section  17.  . 

Section  43. . 

Section  70. . 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Tams  Bixby,  Chairman. 
T.  B.  Needles, 
C.  R  Breckinridge, 
W.  E.  Stanley,  Commusitmets. 
Mcskogke,  Ind.  T.,  Marcn  20,  1903. 

The  office**  were  opened  on  the  appointed  date  and  a  large  number  of  citizen*?,  rep- 
resenting every  clans,  were  in  waiting  to  select  their  allotments.  The*  issuance  d 
tickets  of  admission  occupied  the  entire  time  of  the  land-office  force  during  the  four 
days  first  following  the  establishment  of  the  offices,  and  the  first  allotments  of  laud 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  were  made  on  April  20,  1903. 

In  allotting  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  the  Commissions 
confronted  with  complications  entirely  different  from  those  presented  in  the  other 
three  tril>cs,  necessitating  the  installment  of  a  different  and  more  cumbersome 
machinery.  The  rules  adopted  to  govern  the  general  method  of  procedure  are  as 
follows: 

Kt'I.KS    AVI)    REFLATIONS   GOVERNING    THE    SELECTION   OF   ALLOTMENTS    AND   THE   MMCt- 
NATION   OF    HOMESTEADS   IN   THE  CHOCTAW   AND  CHICKASAW    NATIONS. 

1.  Selections  of  allotments  and  designation  of  homesteads  for  adult  citizen?  and 
selections  of  allotments  for  adult  freedmen  must  be  made  in  person  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided. 

2.  Applications  to  have  land  set  apart  and  homesteads  designated  for  duly  identified 
Mississippi  Choctaws  must  be  mane  personally  before  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  THIm's.  Fathers  may  applv  for  their  minor  children,  and  if  the  father  W 
dead  the  mother  may  apply.  Husbands  may  apply  for  wives.  Applications  f"r 
orphans,  insane  persons,  and  jx'rsonsof  unsound  mind  maybe  made  by  duly  appointed 
guardian  or  curator,  and  for  aged  and  infirm  persons  and  prisoners' by  agents  duly 
authorized  thereunto  by  power  of  attorney,  in  the  discretion  of  said  Commission. 

3.  At  the  time  of  the  selection  of  allotment  each  citizen  and  duly  identified  Mis- 
sissippi Choctaw  shall  designate  as  a  homestead  outof  said  selection  land  equal  in  value 
to  lt>()  acres  of  the  average  allottahle  land  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  as 
nearlv  as  may  he. 

4.  fcaeh  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedman  at  the  time  of  selection  shall  designate 
as  his  or  her  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  laiul 
equal  in  value  to  40  acres  of  the  average  allottahle  land  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations. 

5.  Citizens,  freedmen,  and  identified  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  are  married, 
whether  they  have  attained  their  majority  or  not,  will  be  regarded  as  of  age  for  the 
purpose  of  making  selections. 

6.  Selections  may  he  made  by  citizen  and  freedman  parents  for  unmarried  male 
children  under  21  years  of  age,  and  for  unmarried  female  children  under  18  years  of 
age,  and  a  male  citizen  or  freedman  may  make  selection  for  his  wife,  if  she  is  entitled 
to  make  selection,  unless  she  shall,  at  the  time  or  previously  thereto,  protest  in 
writing. 

7.  Where  the  father  of  an  unmarried  minor  citizen,  freedman,  or  identified  Mis- 
sissippi Choctaw  is  a  noncitizen,  the  citizen,  freedman,  or  identified  Mississippi 
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C5jfc*octaw  mother  of  such  children  must  make  selection  in  person  in  behalf  of  said 
""    ildren. 

S.  Selections  of'allotments  and  designations  of  homesteads  for  minor  citizens  and 
iections  of  allotments  for  minor  freedmen  may  be  made  by  the  citizen  father  or 
■xxother,  or  freedman  father  or  mother,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  by  a  guardian,  curator, 
^>x-  an  administrator  having  charge  of  their  estate,  in  the  order  named. 

9.  Selections  of  allotments  and  designations  of  homesteads  for  citizen,  and  selection 
ox*  allotment  for  freedman,  prisoners,  convicts,  aged  and  infirm  persous,  and  soldiers 
**.nd  sailors  of  the  United  States  on  duty  outside  of  Indian  Territory,  may  be  made  by 
duly  appointed  agents  under  power  of  attorney,  and  for  incompetents  by  guardians, 
otarators,  or  other  suitable  persons  akin  to  them. 

10.  Selections  may  be  made  and  homesteads  designated  by  duly  identified  Missis- 
si  ppi  Choctaws  who  have,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  their  identification  as 
svieh,  made  satisfactory  proof  of  bona  fide  settlement  within  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw 
Country  at  any  time  witnin  six  months  after  the  date  of  their  said  identification. 

1 1 .  Persons  authorized  to  make  selections  by  power  of  attorney,  as  provided  in 
*~ules  2  and  9  hereof,  must  be  the  husband  or  wife  or  a  relative  not  further  removed 
"fcfciaii  a  cousin  of  the  first  degree  of  the  person  for  whom  such  selection  is  made. 

1 2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  see  that 
selections  of  allotments  and  designations  of  homesteads  for  the  classes  of  persons 
xmen tinned  in  rules  2,  6,  7,  8,  ana  9  hereof  are  made  for  the  best  interests  of  such 

rsons. 

13.  Selections  of  allotments  for  citizens,  freedmen,  and  identified  Mississippi  Choc- 
,ws  who  have  died  subsequent  to  September  25,  1902,  and  before  making  a  selection 

of  allotment,  shall  be  made  by  a  duly  appointed  administrator  or  executor.  If,  how- 
ever, such  administrator  or  executor  l>e  not  duly  and  expeditiously  appointed,  or 
Cails  to  act  promptly  when  appointed,  or  for  any  other  cause  such  selections  be  not 
so  made  within  a  reasonable  and  practicable  time,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  shall  designate  the  lands  thus  to  be  allotted. 

14.  In  determining  the  value  of  a  selection  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  selected 
shall  be  increased  by  the  appraised  value  of  such  pine  timber  on  such  land  as  has 
heretofore  been  estimated  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

15.  Selections  of  allotments  may  be  made  only  by  citizens  and  freedmen  whose 
enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior,  and  by  persons  duly 
identified  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  as  Mississippi  Choctaws, 
and  by  none  others. 

16.  When  a  selection  of  land  has  been  made  by  a  citizen,  freedman,  or  identified 
Mississippi  Choctaw,  and  the  land  so  selected  is  claimed  by  a  person  whose  rights 
as  a  citizen  or  freedman  have  not  been  finally  determined,  contest  for  the  land  so 
selected  may  be  instituted  by  the  person  claiming  the  land,  formal  application  for 
the  land  being  first  made  as  is  required  by  the  rules  of  practice  in  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  allotment  contest  cases. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Tams  Bixby,  Cfiairman. 

Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  March  24,  190S. 

Under  the  terms  of  agreement  approved  July  1,  1902,  each  citizen  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  is  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  land  equal  in  value  to  320  acres 
of  the  average  allottable  land,  while  each  freedman  is  entitled  to  an  allotment  equal 
in  value  to  40  acres  of  average  allottable  land.  The  lands  of  the  two  tribes  are  held 
in  common,  and  a  citizen  of  either  nation  may,  if  he  desires,  select  all  or  a  part  of 
his  allotment  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  other  tribe,  regardless  of  his  place 
of  residence,  the  only  requirement  being  that  at  the  time  of  the  initial  selection 
lands  equal  in  value  to  160  acres  of  average  allottable  land  must  be  selected  as  a 
homestead.  Thus  a  citizen  may  take  his  homestead  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  allotment  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  or  vice  versa.  The  selection 
must,  however,  be  made  at  the  land  office  for  the  tribe  in  which  the  land  applied 
for  is  situated.  Such  a  procedure  necessarily  involves  much  detail  and  requires  a 
strict  observance  of  the  established  routine. 

In  addition  to  the  force  employed  in  the  land  offices  at  Atoka  and  Tishomingo, 
the  Commission  maintains  a  sufficient  clerical  force  at  the  general  office  at  Muskogee, 
Ind.  T.f  to  record  all  allotments  made  by  the  two  land  offices  and  keep  an  individual 
ledger  account  of  the  value  of  lands  selected  in  either  nation  by  each  allottee.     All 
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transactions  at  each  land  office  are  promptly  reported  to  the  general  office  at  M«- 
kogee  ami  to  the  corres|>onding  land  office,  and  on  these  reports  depends  to  a  grot 
extent  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

The  general  office  at  Muskogee,  the  Choctaw  land  office  at  Atoka,  and  the  Chick*- 
naw  land  office  at  Tishomingo  are  each  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  rolls  of  citiiens 
and  frecdinen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  as  the  same  are  approved  br 
the  Secretary  «>f  the  Interior.  No  application  is  received  at  either  land  office  from 
any  |>crson  whose  final  enrollment  has  not  been  so  approved.  An  individual  file  for 
each  citizen  and  freed  man  whose  name  appears  upon  the  final  rolls  is  maintained  it 
each  of  the  three  offices. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  allotments  are  made  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  the  following  example  is  given: 

A  citizen  desiring  to  select  as  his  homestead  land  located  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
appears  at  the  Choctaw  land  office,  where  he  is  first  identified  upon  the  approved 
roll,  after  which  a  citizenship  certificate  is  issued,  evidencing  that  his  name  appears 
upon  the  approved  roll  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  land  in  the  Choctaw- 
Chickasaw  country  equal  in  value  to  $1,041.28.  This  certificate  is  not  delivered  to 
the  allottee,  but  is  handed  hv  the  enrollment  clerk  to  the  allotment  clerk  and  is 
authority  for  making  the  allotment.  Immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  a  citizenship 
certificate  the  enrollment  clerk  advises  the  Chickasaw  land  office  thereof. 

The  applicant  now  presents  himself  to  an  allotment  clerk  at  the  Choctaw  land 
office  and  selects  as  his  homestead  land  equal  in  value  to  160  acres  of  the  average 
allottableland,  the  appraised  value  of  which  is  $520.  His  application,  when  it  has 
lH»en  carefully  cheeked,  is  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Choctaw  land  office,  and 
report  of  the  allotment  is  at  once  made  to  the  Chickasaw  land  office  and  to  the  gen- 
eral office  at  Muskogee.  The  allottee,  however,  desires  to  select  a  portion  of  his 
allotment  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  proceeds  to  the  Chickasaw  land  office  at 
Tishomingo.  He  is  there  required  to  appear  before  the  enrollment  clerk,  who,  hav- 
ing been  advised  of  the  issuance  of  a  citizenship  certificate  at  the  Choctaw  land  office, 
in  turn  issues  what  is  called  a  duplicate  certificate,  addressed  to  the  allotment  clerk 
at  the  Chickasaw  land  office,  certifying  that  a  certificate  of  citizenship  was  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  applicant  on  a  certain  date.  This  duplicate  certificate  is  delivered 
to  theallotment  clerk  at  the  Chickasaw  land  office  and  is  notification  to  him  that 
the  applicant  has  already  been  allotted  land  either  in  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw 
Nation.  The  allotment  clerk  thereu]>on  consults  the  individual  file  of  the  applicant 
and  ascertains  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  original  certificate  and  also  the  description 
and  value  of  the  land  already  allotted  to  him. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  citizenship  certificate  was  issued  at  the  Choc- 
taw land  office,  and  the  allottee  has  previously  been  allotted  as  a  homestead  land  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation  amounting  in  value  to  $520.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  select 
in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  land  equal  in  value  to  $521.28.  The  applicant  does  not, 
however,  select  this  amount,  but  selects  land  equal  in  value  to  only  $400,  leaving 
still  due  him  land  equal  in  value  to  $121.28. 

Report  of  the  allotment  made  at  the  Chickasaw  land  office  is  immediately  traa«- 
mittcd  to  the  ( 'hoctaw  land  office  and  to  the  general  office  at  Muskogee.  The  allottee 
now  returns  to  the  Choctaw  land  office  and  completes  his  allotment  by  selecting 
lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  equal  in  value  to  $121.28.  This  transaction  necessitates 
a  repetition  of  the  procedure  described,  and  is,  of  course,  reported  to  the  general 
office  and  to  the  corresponding  land  office. 

From  the  reports  of  these  transactions  at  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  land  offices 
made  to  the  general  office  at  Muskogee  an  individual  ledger  account  is  kept  with 
each  allottee.  He  is  first  credited  with  the  value  of  his  allotment,  amounting  to 
$1,041.28,  and  is  debited  with  the  value  of  each  partial  allotment  made  to  hiui 
from  time  to  time  at  either  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  land  office. 
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This  proceedure  applies  to  all  classes  of  citizens  and  freedmen;  but  as  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  allotments  made  to  citizens,  freed  men,  and  identified  Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws,  it  is  necessary  to  classify  them  as  follows: 

1.  Allotments  to  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  equal 
in  value  to  $1,041.28,  made  without  restriction  as  to  the  time  perfected. 

2.  Allotments  to  duly  identified  Mississippi  Choctaws,  which  must  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  proof  of  continuous  residence  for  a  period  of  three  years  upon  the  tract  of 
land  selected  is  made. 

3.  Allotments  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen,  the  appraised  value  of  which 
amounts  to  $130.16. 

The  allotment  clerks  must  have  this  distinction  in  mind  at  all  times,  while  the 
enrollment  clerks  are  charged  with  the  issuance  of  citizenship  certificates  to  seven 
distinct  classes  of  citizens,  namely: 

Choctaws  by  blood. 
Choctaws  by  intermarriage. 
Chickasaws  by  blood. 
Chicka^aws  by  intermarriage. 
Identified  Mississippi  Choctaws. 
Choctaw  freedmen. 
Chickasaw  freedmen. 

These  seven  different  classes  of  citizens  are  represented  by  as  many  different  rolls, 
and  for  each  class  a  different  form  of  citizenship  certificate  is  necessary. 

When  an  allotment  has  been  made  at  either  land  office,  and  no  contest  is  entered, 
an  allotment  certificate  for  each  allotment,  or  partial  allotment,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  involved  and  the  acreage  and  appraised  value  thereof,  is  prepared  at 
the  land  office  making  the  allotment.  These  certificates  are  transmitted  to  the  gen- 
eral office  at  Muskogee,  where  the  descriptions,  acreage,  and  appraised  values  are 
checked  with  the  reports  previously  made  by  the  respective  land  offices,  and  with 
the  individual  ledger  accounts. 

Allotments  may  be  contested  by  a  citizen  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  at 
either  land  office,  but  a  contest  affecting  land  in  one  nation  may  not  be  entertained 
at  the  land  office  for  the  other  nation.  The  right  of  contest  extends  to  persons  whose 
citizenship  has  not  been  finally  determined.  The  conduct  of  contest  cases  at  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  land  offices  is  identical  with  that  at  the  other  land  offices 
of  the  Commission,  save  that  steps  taken  in  contest  proceedings  at  either  land  office 
must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  corresponding  land  office  and  to  the  general 
office  at  Muskogee. 

The  general  office  also  plats  ail  allotments  made  in  both  nations  and  acts  some- 
what in  the  capacity  of  a  clearing  house  for  the  two  land  offices.  The  intricate 
nature  of  the  work  requires  the  utmost  care  and  demands  a  larger  clerical  force  than 
is  required  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  allotment  in  the  other  nations. 

By  referring  to  Exhibit  No.  25  an  idea  of  the  work  involved  in  making  allotments 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  may  be  formed.  The  allottee,  John  Smith, 
whose  transactions  are  set  out  in  this  exhibit,  is  a  citizen  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  On 
February  2,  1903,  he  made  his  initial  appearance  at  the  Choctaw  land  office  and 
selected  as  his  homestead  160  acres  of  land  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  On  February  19 
he  appeared  at  the  Chickasaw  land  office,  at  Tishomingo,  and  selected  in  allotment 
160  acres  of  land. 

On  April  1,  1903,  Alex  Jackson,  a  Choctaw  freedman,  whose  enrollment  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  appeared  at  the  Choctaw  land  office  and 
made  application  for  40  acres  of  land.  This  land,  however,  is  included  in  the  original 
selection  made  by  John  Smith  on  February  2,  1903.  Jackson  was  therefore  notified 
of  this  fact  and  informed  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  institute  a  contest  in 
order  that  his  right  to  the  land  in  question  might  ^>e  detennngied.    Accordingly,  on 
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April  1,  1(103,  he  Bled 
summoned  to  appear  1 
1903,  ami  answer  the  c 

awl  on  May  1,  1903,  tl 
Iroveinv  to  John  Smitl 
by  liim,  a  homestead  i 
allotment  certificate  ci 
June  10,  1903. 

Scarcely  hail  the  wo 
Com  n  i  Mon  of  a  prow* 
control  of  pine  timber 
the  partof  thcComniL 
sacrificed,  ami  on  Apr 
Chickasaw  nations  rot 
of  the  Commimdon  lie 
of  the  Secretary  of  the 

The  scope  of  this  re| 
U'rol  in  allotting  the 
say  that  only  by  the  ■ 
1h>  guarded  against  tin 
ing  is  a  brief  statement  m  n> 
offices  'hiring  the  pant  year: 


Since  the  Choctaw  lan<l  office  was  opened,  on  April  15,  1903,  1,537  tickets  of  admis- 
sion have  lieen  issued.  It  in  estimated  that  the  persons  who  have  received  tickets  of 
admission  represent  6, (MX)  allottees.  Applications  for  1,812  allotments  have  been 
made,  classified  as  follows: 

Choctawa  l>y  Mood 1,440 

Chii kasaws  by  Wood 89 

Mississippi  Choctaws 17 

Ch<  ictaw  freed  men 149 

Chickasaw  freedmen 117 

Total 1,812 

Tlie  land  embraced  in  these  selections  aggregates  300,418.28  acres  and  ineluiles 
1,410  homesteads  designated  by  the  allottees. 

Citizenship  certificates  have  Iran  issued  to  1,828  ]K'reonB  at  the  Choctaw  land 
office.     These  may  In-  cluwifn.-'l  a-  follows: 

Choctaw*  by  hlood 1,488 

Chickasaws  by  blood W 

Mississippi  Choctaw* 13 

Choctaw  freedmen _ 154 

Chickasaw  freedmen 13l> 

Total 1, 82f 

Considerable  work  attends  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  citizenship  to  Mississippi 
Choctaws,  it  being  necessary  to  Like  testimony  in  the  matter  of  proof  of  settlement 
of  the  persons  who  desire  to  select  allotments.  There  will  be  found  attached  to  this 
report  a  map  showing  the  progress  of  allotment  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  (Exhibit 
No.  9). 
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CHICKASAW  NATION. 

At  the  Chickasaw  land  office  tickets  of  admission  have  been  issued  to  1,993  per- 
sons, representing  approximately  8,000  citizens.  Applications  for  1,578  allotments 
have  been  made,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Choctaws  bv  blood 817 

Chiekasaws  by  blood 557 

Mississippi  Choctaws 52 

Chiekasaws  by  intermarriage 2 

Chickasaw  freedmen 150 

Total 1,578 

These  allotments  embrace  approximately  330,000  acres  of  land. 

Citizenship  certificates  have  been  issued  to  1,587  applicants,  classified  as  follows: 

Choctaws  by  blood 486 

Chiekasaws  by  blood 878 

Chiekasaws  by  intermarriage 2 

Chickasaw  f reedinen 169 

Mississippi  Choctaws 52 

Total 1,587 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  a  map  which  shows  the  progress  of  allot- 
ment in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  (Exhibit  No.  10). 

ALLOTMENT  CONTESTS. 

Since  the  opening  of  allotment  offices  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee 
nations  the  allotment  contest  work  of  the  Commission  has  assumed  formidable  pro- 
portions. The  tendency  to  contest  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  is  enhanced 
by  the  existence  of  valuable  mineral  deposits,  while  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  lower 
percentage  of  tillable  land,  as  well  as  the  smaller  per  capita  allotment,  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  gas,  oil,  and  other  minerals,  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  contests.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000  allotment  contests  in  the 
Cheorokee  Nation  alone. 

Many  conditions  prevail  in  the  three  larger  tribes  not  met  with  in  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  nations,  and  the  contests  now  being  instituted  present  problems  which  the 
Commission  has  not  encountered  before.  Ample  work  has  been  found  in  the  con- 
test division  for  those  law  clerks  whose  services  are  no  longer  required  in  the  deter- 
mination of  enrollment  cases.  It  is  believed  that  by  reason  of  the  experience  gained 
in  disposing  of  allotment  contests  in  the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations  the  Commission 
is  well  equipped  to  undertake  the  contest  work  in  the  other  tribes,  and,  despite  the 
much  greater  amount  of  work  presented,  no  serious  delay  is  anticipated. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 
relating  to  allotment  contests  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903: 

CREEK   NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1 ,  1902 553 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  inclusive 217 

Total  number  of  contests  instituted  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1903. .       770 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1902 4?0 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  inclusive 285 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1903 49 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  July  1,  1903 k 16 

Total..... 77Q 
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CHKMOKKK  NATION. 


Content 8  instituted  from  date  of  opening  of  Cherokee  land  office  (January  1, 
1903)  to  June  30,  1903,  inclusive 2B 


Total 227 


Contests  disposed  of  from  date  of  opening  of  Cherokee  land  office  to  June  30, 

1903,  inclusive 4 

Contest*  pending  l>efore  the  Commission  July  1,  1903 222 

Contest**  pending  on  appeal  July  1,  1903 1 

Total 227 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Contests  instituted  from  date  of  opening  of  Choctaw  land  office  (April  15,  1903) 

t< >  June  30,  1 903,  incl usi ve 45 

C< mtests  pending  l>efore  the  Commission  July  1,  1903 45 

CHICKASAW  NATION. 

Contests  instituted  from  date  of  opening  of  Chickasaw  land  office  (April  15, 

1903)  to  June  30,  1903,  inclusive 7 

Contests  {tending  before  the  Commission  July  1 ,  1903 7 

RECAPITULATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1902,  including  58  Seminole  contests 611 

Contests  instituted  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903 496 

Total  contests  instituted  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1903 1,107 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1902,  including  58  kSeminole  contests 478 

Contests  disposed  of  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903 289 

Contests  pending  lie  fore  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1903 323 

Contests  pending  on  ap|>eal  on  July  1,  1903 1" 

Total 1,107 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  copies  of  the  decisions  of  the  Department 
in  allotment  contest  cases  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903, 
together  with  a  digest  thereof,  a  statement  showing  the  disposition  of  allotment  con- 
test cases  appealed  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  and  finally  disposed  of 
during  the  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  practice  in  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Cherokee  allotment  contest  cases. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LEGISLATION. 

As  will  1m'  seen  from  the  statement  in  the  foregoing  report  touching  upon  the  allot- 
ment of  Creek  lands,  14,460  citizens  of  that  tribe  have  received  complete  allotments 
of  1<>0  acres.  The  rolls  of  the  Creek  Nation  have  not  yet  been  completed,  for  the 
reasons  heretofore  stated,  but  comparatively  few  allotments  remain  yet  to  l>e  made. 
Upon  the  completion  of  an  allotment  of  1(>0  acres  to  each  citizen,  under  existing  law, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  second  distribution  to  equalize  the  value  of  allot- 
ments. Such  a  course  would  entail  an  endless  amount  of  work.  Approximately 
600,000  acres  would  thus  have  to  be  divided.  All  this  labor  may  be  avoided  through 
a  sale  of  this  surp'us  land,  and  as  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  not  in  need  of  it  the 
Commission  recommends  that  such  legislation  be  enacted  by  Congress  as  will  author- 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  these  excess  lands  under  sealed  bids, 
the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  the  funds  derived  therefrom  to  be  utilized  in  equalizing 
'fclie  value  of  allotments. 

Allotment  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  as  shown  heretofore  in  this  report,  was  com- 
pleted on  June  28,  1902.  There  remains  a  surplus  of  18,630.64  acres  in  that  nation. 
There  accompanies  this  report  as  an  exhibit  (Exhibit  No.  6)  a  map  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  these  lands  as  related  to  the  remainder  of  the  Seminole  territory.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  legislation  be  enacted  which  shall  provide  for  the  sale  of 
"fchese  surplus  lands,  under  sealed  bids,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tribe. 

Attention  has  been  invited  to  the  difficulties  which  have  developed  in  connection 

-with  the  allotment  of  lands  claimed  to  have  been  acquired  by  railroad  corporations 

Tinder  the  act  of  February  28,  1902.     The  legislation  in  question  is  entitled  "An  act  to 

grant  the  right  of  way  through  the  Oklahoma  Territory  and  the  Indian  Territory  to 

the  Enid  and  Anadarko  Railway  Company,  and  for  other  purposes."     No  provision 

is  contained  in  this  law  requiring  the  filing  of  plats  by  railroad  companies  with  this 

Commission,  and  it  has  no  official  record,  therefore,  of  what  lands  have  been  or  may 

be  acquired  under  this  act  by  railroads,  a  condition  which  is  likely  to  cause  serious 

complications  as  allotment  progresses.     The  Commission  recommends  that  the  act  be 

amended  so  as  to  provide  that  railroad  companies  shall  file  with  the  Commission  to 

the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  plats  of  lands  sought  to  be  acquired. 

On  the  commencement  of  allotment  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  it  soon 
developed  that  lumbermen  and  speculators  were  taking  steps  to  acquire  from  the 
allottees  the  pine  timber  heretofore  estimated  and  appraised  by  the  Commission. 
In  some  cases  the  allottees  were  preparing  to  dispose  of  the  same  at  a  nominal  sum, 
and  the  Commission  thereupon  ordered  that  the  lands  containing  estimated  pine 
timber  be  withheld  from  allotment.  This  action  wTas  approved  by  the  Department 
on  June  12,  1903.  The  Commission  now  recommends  that  legislation  be  enacted 
providing  for  the  sale,  under  sealed  bids,  of  standing  pine  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
heretofore  estimated. 

The  agreement  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  approved  July  1,  1902  (32 
Stat.  L.,  641),  provides  that  coal  and  asphalt  lands  and  deposits  shall  be  sold  at 
auction.  The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  much  larger  sum  will  be  realized 
for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  if  this  law  is  modified  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  coal  and  asphalt  lands  and  deposits  under  sealed  bids. 

Congress,  on  February  19,  1903,  passed  an  act  creating  recording  districts  in  Indian 
Territory.  For  the  protection  of  commercial  interests  it  is  believed  essential  that  a 
law  should  be  enacted  providing  that  all  leases,  contracts,  or  instruments  of  convey- 
ance executed  by  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  affecting  the  title  of 
their  lands  to  become  valid  shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  contract, 
be  recorded  in  the  recording  office  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  so  affected  lies. 
Inasmuch  as  no  rights  of  passage  are  assured  the  public  at  the  present  time  through 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  it  is  believed  that  provision  should  be  made  at 
the  next  ensuing  session  of  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  public  highways  in 
those  two  tribes. 

CONCLUSION. 

On  June  3,  1903,  all  business  of  the  Commission  was  suspended  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  fiscal  year,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
its  use  by  the  act  of  May  27,  1902. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Commission  during  the  last  fiscal  year  (Exhibit  No.  21). 

The  Commission  can  not  conclude  without  allusion  to  the  great  loss  sustained  in 
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the  death,  on  February  5,  1903,  of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  the  honored  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  last  in  service  of  its  original  members.  The  following  reso- 
lutions, jiassed  by  the  Commission  at  the  time,  are  given  as  expressive  of  oar  appre- 
ciation of  this  venerable  and  distinguished  public  servant: 

Resolved ,  1.  That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  heard  with  pro- 
found sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  the  venerable  and  distinguished 
chainnan  of  the  Commission,  and  that  we  approve  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  com- 
missioner in  charge  upon  the  first  receipt  of  the  intelligence  as  official  marks  of  respect. 

2.  Mr.  Dawes  has  served  his  country  with  marked  wisdom  and  fidelity.  During 
his  long  period  of  public  duty,  oerhaps  not  surpassed  in  duration  by  the  service  of 
anyone  in  our  history,  he  has  filled  in  State  and  national  spheres  positions  of  the 
highest  character,  and  he  has  filled  them  all  with  usefulness,  distinction,  and  honor. 
His  humane  and  efficient  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes,  especially  dur- 
ing his  long  term  of  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  shaped  in  a  most 
beneficial  manner  much  of  the  legislation  affecting  them,  and,  though  himself  from 
a  distant  Eastern  State,  his  name  became  the  synonym  of  kindness  to  all  the  Indians 
of  our  country. 

3.  It  was  a  fitting  honor  that  when  age  required  him  to  cease  from  the  more  active 
duties  of  life  he  should  be  made  chairman  of  this  Commission — a  choice  made  by  a 
President  not  of  his  own  political  party — and  that  thus  the  Indians,  the  children,  as 
it  were,  of  his  old  age,  should  still  receive  the  benefit  of  his  wise  oversight  and  counsel. 
To  him  belongs  the  further  distinction  that  Congress,  without  dissent  from  any  quar- 
ter, gave  to  this  Commission  the  title  of  his  name,  and  by  that  name  it  is  still  known 
by  every  fireside  in  Indian  Territory. 

4.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Dawes  we  have  lost  a  wise,  kind,  and  dignified  chairman, 
associate,  and  friend,  the  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most  worthy  and  distinguished 
citizens,  the  Indian  his  best-known  and  most  useful  friend,  and  his  family  one  from 
whom  the  parting  must  be  most  trying  and  bitter.  To  all  he  leaves  a  good  and 
fruitful  memory,  fragant  of  good  deeds,  ennobling  to  a  better  life.  To  his  family 
we  tender  our  respectful  and  sincere  sympathy.  We  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  Com- 
mission be  continued  at  half  mast  for  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Dawes,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Comniis?ion, 
that  a  copy  of  them,  signed  by  all  of  the  surviving  commissioners,  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  a  copy  be  given  to  the  public  press. 

Respoc tf u  1 1  y  subm i tted . 

Tams  Bixby. 
T.  B.  Needles. 
C.  R. -Breckinridge. 
W.  E.  Stanley. 


Exhibit  E. 


[Referred  to  on  puKi*  4G  of  this  report.] 

Indian  Rights  Association, 
lSOft  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  August  IS,  1903. 
Hon.  R  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secret  (try  of  the  Interior  "Washington,  J).  C. 
Sik:  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  any  of  the  evils  in  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  but  the  inclosed  letter  from  our  Washington  agent,  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosiuss 
seems  to  me  to  present  grave  irregularities  on  the  part  of  officials  appointed  by  the 
Government  which  have  a,  tendency  to  wrong  the  Indians — the  very  wards  of  the 
nation  whom  they  are  appointed  to  protect;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting £* 
copy  of  it  to  you  in  order  that,  if  thought  proper  by  you,  the  subject  may  beofii-~ 
cially  investigated. 

I  have  also  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Attorney-General  Knox. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Philip  C.  Garrett, 
President  Indian  Rights  Association. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

~  -Washington,  August  20,  1 90S. 

-"\on.  Phi  up  C.  Garrett, 

z^        President  Indian  Bights  Association,  1S05  Arcli  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■-.  Sir:  Upon  my  return  to  the  city  on  yesterday,  I  find  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant, 

enclosing  a  letter  from  your  Washington  agent,  S.  M.  Brosius,  which  last  you  state, 
~*BGeni8  to  me  [you]  to  present  grave  irregularities  on  the  part  of  officials  appointed 
^>y  the  Government  which  have  a  tendency  to  wrong  the  Indians — the  very  wards 
_*f  the  nation  whom  they  are  appointed  to  protect;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  submit- 

-ang  a  copy  of  it  to  you,  in  order  that,  if  thought  proper  by  you,  the  subject  may  be 

officially  investigated." 

Before  replying  more  fully  to  your  letter,  as  above  acknowledged,  I  will  thank 

you  to  kindly  inform  me  whether  or  not  the  widespread  publication  in  the  press  of 

the  country,  on  or  about  the  date  of  your  letter  to  me  inclosing  said  letter,  was 

authorized  by  yourself  or  any  officer  of  your  association. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 


Alandar,  Mass.,  August  25,  190.3. 
Hon.  E.  A.  HiTcncocK, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  yours  of  20th  inst.     I  am  away  from  home,  as  I  have  been  much  of 

the  summer,  and  do  not  recall  exactly  how  the  copies  of  Mr.  Brosius's  letter  were 

sent  out;  but  I  presume  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  essential  inquiry  is  whether 

men  appointed  by  the  Government  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  its  wards  are  using 

the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  official  positions  to  defraud  those  wards  for  the 

benefit  of  their  own  private  fortunes.    The  whole  country  is  interested  in  this. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Philip  C.  Garrett. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  August  29,  1903. 
Hon.  Philip  C.  Garrett, 

President  Indian  Rights  Association,  1805  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sir:  I  have  received  yours  dated  Alandar,  Mass.,  August  25,  replying  to  mine  of 

the  20th  instant,  and  quote  the  first  paragraph  of  the  same  as  follows: 

I  am  away  from  home,  as  I  have  been  much  of  the  summer,  and  do  not  recall 
exactly  how  the  copies  of  Mr.  Brosius's  letter  were  sent  out. 

This  is  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  20th  to  you,  which  was  as  follows: 

Upon  my  return  to  the  city  on  yesterday,  I  find  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant 
inclosing  a  letter  from  your  Washington  agent,  S.  M.  Brosius,  which  last  you  state 
" seems  to  me  (you)  to  present  grave  irregularities  on  the  part  of  officials  appointed 
by  the  Government,  which  have  a  tendency  to  wrong  the  Indians — the  very  wards 
of  the  nation — whom  they  arc  appointed  to  protect,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  submit- 
ting a  copy  of  it  to  you  in  order  that,  if  thought  pro|>er  by  you,  the  subject  may  be 
officially  investigated." 

Before  replying  more  fully  to  your  letter,  as  above  acknowledged,  I  will  thank 
you  to  kindly  inform  me  whether  or  not  the  widespread  publication  in  the  press  of 
the  country,  on  or  about  the  date  of  your  letter  to  me  inclosing  said  letter,  was 
authorized  by  yourself  or  any  officer  of  your  association. 

My  purpose  in  thus  addressing  you  was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  you  had 
authorized,  or  were  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brosius  inclosed  with 
yours  to  me  of  the  13th,  which  I  did  not  receive  until  my  return  to  the  city  on  the 
19th,  had  been  given  widespread  circulation  throughout  the  coviutrv,  «av\  tafcstfe  \. 
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had  an  opportunity  to  make  any  reply,  inasmuch  as  such  publication  8eem«  to  me 
as  txdng  most  discourteous,  under  the  circumstances.  Hence  my  inquiry,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  deemed  due  to  yourself. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  you  can  not  now  recall  exactly  how  the  copies  of  Mr.  Broan?\« 
letter  were  sent  out. 

Het urning  now  in  further  reply  to  yours  of  the  13th  instant,  I  note  with  pleasure 
your  desire  not  to  wish  to  exaggerate  any  of  the  evils  in  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  and  l>eg  to  state  that  the  "grave  irregularities  on  the  part  of  official 
appointed  by  the  <  iovemment,"  with  which  you  seem  to  have  been  impressed  by  the 
report  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Brosius,  have  for  months  past  had  my  personal  attention, 
thus  anticipating  your  courteous  request  that  the  subject  may  be  officially  investigate! 

This  investigation  was  made  by  me  wdiile  on  a  visit  to  Indian  Territory  in  May, 
as  the  result  of  which  certain  removals  from  office  by  dismissal  and  enforced  resig- 
nation resulted,  and  upon  my  return  here  amended  rules  and  regulations  were  pre- 
pared and  issued  on  July  10,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  more  fully  protect  the 
Creek  Indians  in  the  matter  of  sales  of  their  land  by  a  proper  notice  and  the  require- 
ment of  sealed  bids,  by  which  such  satisfactory  results  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  matter  of  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  in  other  reservations  throughout  the  conn- 
try,  none  of  the  original  deeds  for  the  sale  of  lands  under  the  inherited  act  nor  of 
lands  in  the  Creek  Nation,  having  been,  up  to  that  time  nor  since,  approved. 

On  the  contrarv,  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  inherited  land  under  the  sealed-bid 
order,  we  are  receiving  in  many  cases  from  15  to  125  per  cent  advance  over  the  origi- 
nal price  tendered  by  the  same  parties  for  the  same  land,  while  the  Creek  deeds, 
under  the  old  system,  have  all  been  disapproved  to  the  number  of  423  deeds  and 
returned  with  their  accompanying  checks,  amounting  to  over  $369,000,  thus  showing 
that,  in  the  matter  of  official  irregularities  and  the  adoption  of  said  regulations,  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  have  not  lieen  neglected  by  the  Department,  as  is  indirectly 
charged  by  Mr.  Brosius,  whose  report  I  do  not  care  to  further  discuss,  because  the 
accusations  therein  contained  are  to  receive  a  full  and  rigid  investigation. 

They  have  been  promptly  denied,  and  such  investigation  demanded  by  the  members 
of  the  I >awes  Commission  and  Inspector  Wright,  who  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  be 
presumed  innocent  in  the  meantime. 

This  Department  is,  and  always  has  l>een,  more  than  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
the  assistance  of  your  association  in  ascertaining  and  rectifying  any  irregularities  it 
may  discover  or  believe  to  exist,  when  properly  presented  and  substantiated,  and  is 
always  glad  to  do  anything  toward  the  betterment,  in  all  respects,  of  the  Indian 
wards  of  the  <  iovernment. 

There  are,  however,  proper  and  improper  methods  of  procedure,  and  I  think  that 
it  was  not  justifiable*,  but  discourteous  to  me  and  unfair  to  them,  to  publish  broadcast 
to  the  world  the  material  gathered  by  Mr.  Brosius,  without  further  verification,  and 
without  his  having  afforded  to  the  officials  whose  reputation  he  attacked  any  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  what  seemed  to  him  objectionable. 

The  Department  does  further  maintain  that  its  inspectors  and  other  officials  should 
have  respect  and  confidence  until  a  clear  case  is  made  against  them,  and  that  the 
present  policy  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  is  the  result  of  accumulated  experience 
and  is  l>eing  pursued  intelligently  and  vigorously  with  a  view  to  the  Indian's  best 
interests. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretory. 
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Exhibit  F. 

[Referred  to  on  page  54  of  the  report.] 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  OF  ALL  CLASSES  AND  AMOUNTS  DIS- 
BURSED FOR  EACH  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE 
30,  1903. 

To  invalids,  general  law  (disability  contracted  in  service),  as  follows: 

264, 139  pensioners,  Army $49, 191, 171.  42 

4, 142  pensioners,  Navy 758, 910.  40 

$49, 950, 081. 82 

Total.  268,281 

To  invalids,  Spanish  war  (disability  contracted  in  service),  as  follows: 

8,  798  pensioners,  A  rmy $1 ,  468, 368. 56 

402  pensioners,  Navv 64,  280.  21 

"  1,532,648.77 

Total.       9,200 

To  invalids  act  of  June  27,  1890  (service  pension),  as  follows: 

427,  711  pensioners,  Army $49,  250, 048. 04 

16,  010  pensioner*      avy 1,  780,  365. 12 

51f  030, 413. 16 

Total.  443,721 

To  7,  530  survivors  of  old  wars: 

War  of  1812 $342.  93 

Mexican  war 820,  449.  35 

Indian  wars Ill,  765.  28 

Total 932,557.56 

Total  paid  soldiers  and  sailors 103, 445,  701.  31 

Men  pensioned  on  account  of  disability 277, 481 

Men  ]K*nsioned  on  account  of  service 443,  721 

Men  ]>ensioned  as  old-war  survivors 7, 530 

Total  men  ]>ensioned 728,  732 

To  widows,  etc.,  general  law,  as  follows: 

86,871  pensioners,  Armv 13, 961, 561.  33 

2,221  i>ensioners,  Navy*. 439,  246.  05 

To  anny  nurses,  624  pensioners 89,  726.  80 

Total 1 4,  490, 534. 18 

To  widows,  etc.,  war  with  Spain,  as  follows: 

3,488  pensioners,  Anny 634, 126. 10 

174  pensioners,  Navy 37,  309.  34 

Total 6  7 1 , 4  35 .  44 

To  widows,  etc.,  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  follows: 

155,249  pensi oners,  Army 17,015,297.04 

6,992  pensioners,  Navy 752,  650.  51 

Total 17,  767, 947.  55 

To  widows,  etc.,  for  old  wars,  as  follows: 

War  of  1812,  1,115  pensioners 160,  557.  20 

Mexican  war,  7,910  pensioners 801 ,  522.  99 

Indian  wars,  3, 169  pensioners 308,  442.  74 

Total 1,270,522.93 

Total  paid  to  widows  and  nurses 34,  200, 440. 10 


■^^^— 
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Widows,  etc.,  pensioned: 

By  reason  death  of  soldier  or  sailor  of  service  origin IB,  31 

By  reason  death  of  soldier  on  account  of  service.. Ifl^SIl 

By  reason  death  of  soldier  on  account  of  old  warn l^M 

Total  widows  pensioned 967,1ft 

Total  nurses  jicnsioned . fit 

Xiuntier  »»f  i*cnsioners  on  the  roll  during  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  30,1905, 
UM.t.WW,  to  whom  was  paid  $137,759,653.71,  divided  as  Jo  Hows: 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  $103,445,701.31;  widows,  $34,200,440.10;  by  Treasury  eetttt 
ments,  including  all  classes,  $1 13,512.30. 

The  fusion  roll  gained  during  the  past  year  12,702,  divided  as  follows:  Sol&o 
and  sailors,  4.831;  widows,  7,871;  and  lost,  15,603,  divided  aa  follow*:  Soldier?  id: 
sailors,  14.1I0K;  widows,  685;  annv  nurses,  10;  making  a  net  loss  to  roll  during  tin 
year  nf  2.1)01. 

During  the  lineal  vear  ended  June  30,  1883,  ten  years  ago,  the  number  of  pa 
sinners  on  the  roll  wan  999,702,  to  whom  was  paid  $156,906,637.94;  during  tbeptf 
year  then'  were  1,043,933  on  the  roll,  to  whom  was  paid  $137,759,653.71,  a  decnw 
of  $19,14<»t984.23f  but  an  increase  in  number  of  pensioners  of  44,231. 


Exhibit  G. 

[Referred  to  on  pp.  60-41  of  the  report.] 

BILL  PROPOSED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FORJUDICIAJ 
ADJUDICATION  OF  PEN8ION  CLAIMS  IN  TEST  CASES. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  17,  1900,  Mr.  Gallinger  introduced th 
following  hill:  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pension 
April  20,  1*»00,  reported  by  Mr.  Gal  linger  without  amendment. 

A  HILL  providing  fur  tin*  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension clain 
Involving  difficult  «>r  imi>ortuiit  «iu«*tionnof  law  h*  a  mean*  of  establishing  judicial  precedent" 1- 
tin-  ifiiiflmiff  i if  the  Sivrrtary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commindoner  of  IVnidons. 

///  it  mud.  <1  hi/  th,  Stiiatt  ami  Ilmue  of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of  Amerk 
in  Cwitjri'**  <tss,  mhh'L  That  the  Seeretary  of  the  Interior  may  during  any  cak-ndi 
year  rertify  to  th**  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication,  aa  herein  provided,  not  ezcen 
injr  live  claims  for  |iension,  ]>cnding  l>efore  him  or  the  Commissioner  of  Pension 
several lv  helieved  l>v  such  Swretarv  to  affect  a  class  of  claims  and  to  involve  a 
important  <>r  difficult  <|iiestion  of  law  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  pensif 
laws.  The  certification  of  any  such  claim  shall  consist  of  a  concise  statement  by  th 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  fact**  relating  to  said  claim,  as  found  by  him,  and « 
the  questions  of  law  arising  in  connection  therewith.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  tti 
claimant  or  his  attorney  or  agent  of  record  to  he  notified  of  such  certification,  an 
thereupon  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  to  the  adjudication  of  said  claim,  givin 
ejK-cial  attention  to  the  determination  of  the  questions  of  law  named  by  theSecretar 
of  the  Interior  if  deemed  by  the  court  to  properly  arise  in  the  case  and  to  be  impoi 
tant  or  difficult  of  solution.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  direct  th 
allowance  or  rejection  of  the  said  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  to  the  court  shall  sect 
right  under  the  facts  certified  and  the  law  applicable  thereto.  Either  party  ina; 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  any  such  case  to  the  Snprem 
Court  in  the  same  manner  in  which  appeals  are  taken  from  the  judgments  of  th 
Court  of  Claims  in  other  cases.  The  final  judgment  in  any  such  case  shall  betvi 
tified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  unite 
whose  suiiervision  it  shall  \ns  carried  into  effect  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  i 
like  manner  ns  are  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  pension  claim: 
Upon  its  satisfactorily  appearing  to  ttw  fceereXars  ^V  XJaa  ^atesfast  <&»»&»  \ha  claiman 
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in.  any  case  bo  certified  is  without  sufficient  property  or  means  to  enable  him  to  pros- 
=  -*teate  said  claim  in  the  courts,  as  herein  provided,  such  Secretary  shall  be  authorized 
4o  employ  suitable  counsel  of  the  claimant's  selection  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  services  to  be  rendered  in  each  court*  which  compensation, 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  shall  be  paid  upon  the  warrant 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  of  the  class  to  which  said  claim  belongs.     It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  cause  some  competent  attorney  from  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  Interior  Department  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
all  such  cases,  which  shall  be  advanced  for  hearing  and  decision  in  the  respective 
courts  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 


KSPORT   OF  SEHATE   COmOTTEE   ON  BILL  PROPOSED   BT  THE   SECRETARY  OF 

THE  INTERIOR. 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  4251)  providing  for 
"the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims  involv- 
ing difficult  or  important  questions  of  law  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial'  prece- 
dents for  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
tensions,  have  examined  the  same  and  report: 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  court  of  some  kind  for  the  hearing 
<amd  adjudication  of  pension  claims,  but  thus  far  the  problem  has  not  been  solved. 
The  writer  of  this  report  has  on  two  occasions  during  the  period  of  his  public  service 
introduced  bills  into  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  appeals,  to  which 
could  be  taken  rejected  pension  claims  for  a  rehearing  and  settlement,  but  upon 
careful  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  the  scheme  was  not  practicable,  and 
hence  was  abandoned.  It  was  evident  that  a  court  of  that  kind  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  work,  as  almost  every  rejected  claim  would  be  presented  to  it  for 
consideration,  and  the  thousands  of  claims  which  now  stand  rejected  would  be 
revived  in  the  hope  of  securing  favorable  action. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  the  most  sensible  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  what  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  public  necessity. 
It  was  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  is  the  expression  of  the  views  of 
that  Department  in  reference  to  legislation  that  is  urgently  desired  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  precedents  in  certain  classes  of  pension  claims  that  are  awaiting  adjudica- 
tion, as  well  as  others  that  will  arise  from  time  to  time. 

It  wTill  be  observed  that  the  proposition  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  not  exceeding  five  cases  pending  before  him  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  during  any  calendar  year,  these  being  cases  that  will  affect  a 
class  of  claims  or  involve  important  and  difficult  questions  of  law  arising  in  the 
administration  of  the  pension  laws.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary  machinery  is 
provided  for  the  prosecution  of  the  claims.  The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  explains  the  matter  so  clearly  and  succinctly  that  further  argument 

seems  unnecessary. 

Department  of  tite  Interior, 

Washington,  April  Hi,  WOO. 

Sir:  There  is  no  legislation  under  which  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  allowance  or  rejection  of  a  jiension 
claim  can  be  reviewed  in  the  courts,  nor  is  there  legislation  under  which  a  pension 
claim  can  be  referred  to  the  courts  for  adjudication.  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
reference  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  claims  pending  before  the  several  Executive 
Departments,  the  decision  of  which  will  affect  a  class  of  claims  or  furnish  a  precedent 
for  the  future  action  of  these  Departments  (Revised  Statutes,  sections  1(X>3,  1064, 
1066;  section  2,  act  March  3,  1883,  22  Stat.,  485,  and  section  12,  act  March  3,  1887,  24 
Stat,  505),  but  this  does  not  apply  to  pension  claims  ^OTdoui3.\3xC\\j^^\ssX>^^^ 
C.  Cls.  B.f  307;  Cole  v.  United  States,  C.  Cls.  R.,  47) . 


Therein 

lion  of  (hi 


of  public  i 


Claim*  hi 
f[iii'h1ioii.» 


In  January,  loill,  conference*  were  held  at  the  Interior  Department  between  the 

co iltec  mi  pensions  of  the  (Iranil  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Secretary  ol  the 

Interior  mill  i  it  Jut  ollicors  of  thai  I>e|<arlnient,  as  a  remit  of  which  the  Grantl  Army 
of  tin;  IJcpiiMic  committee  on  pensions  suggested  the  amendments  which  are  shown 
in  italic*  in  the  following  reproduction  of  the  bill: 

[!*.  fM.     Kitty-sixth  I'trngnw,  llrsl  sewion.    Report  No.  1W0.J 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  17,  1900,  Mr.  Gal  linger  introduced  the 
following  hill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Pensions. 
April  30,  1000,  ri']«irt<'ii  by  Mr.  Gal  linger,  without  amendment. 

,\  BILL  ptuvtalinji  lor  the  niljinlifiiiioii  by  the  Court  ■>(  Claims  nn<t  Supreme  Court  of  petuion  claim" 
in  vnl.ii  i  if  rliilii  nil  i.r  i  tii  pun  .in  I  ,(n,-*ii,m.H  <>f  linv,  n»  n  menus  of  establishing  judicial  preo-dents  for 
the  t-iiiilHn.v  ul  the  si-creiiiry  of  the  Inifrinr  mill  i lie  <'ommisBioncrof  Pension*. 

Be  ii  auirtfd  hs  the  foliate  and  Ihmte  uf  UepmenUiliee*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  <_'<mtjrex»  luxemhted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  during  any  calendar 
year  certify  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  for  adjudication,  an  herein  provided,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  claims  for  pension,  ]>eii<linf»  before  him  or  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  sev- 
erally believed  by  micli  Secretary  to  affect  a  clans  of  claims  and  to  involve  an  impor- 
tant or  difficult  question  of  law  arising  in  the  ad minist ration  of  the  pension  laws.     In 
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ing  the  claims  to  be  so  certified,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  aire  careful  conmder- 
to  such  suggestions  in  that  behalf  as  may  be  made  by  the  (irand  Army  of  the  Republic 
h  its  authorized  pension  committee.     The  certification  of  any  such  claim  shall  con- 
of  a  concise  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  facta  relating  to 
d  claim,  as  found  by  him,  and  of  the  questions  of  law  arising  in  connection  there- 
til.     The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  claimant  or  his  attorney  or  agent  of  record  to 
notified  of  such  certification,  and  thereupon  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  to 
adjudication  of  said  claim,  giving  special  attention  to  the  determination  of  the 
ions  of  law  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  if  deemed  by  the  court  to 
perly  arise  in  the  case  and  to  be  important  or  difficult  of  solution.     The  judgment 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  direct  the  allowance  or  rejection  of  the  said  claim  in 
^rhole  or  in  part,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  right  under  the  facts  certified  and  the 
law  applicable  thereto.     Either  party  may  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
C?laims  in  any  such  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  manner  in  which  appeals 
«ne  taken  from  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  other  cases.     The  final  judg- 
ment in  any  such  case  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  supervision  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect  by 
"the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  like  manner  as  are  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  upon  pension  claims,  and  such  judgment  shall  thereafter  control  and  be  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  disposing  of 
claims  of  like  character.     Upon  it  satisfactorily  appearing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  the  claimant  in  any  case  so  certified  is  without  sufficient  property  or  means 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  said  claim  in  the  courts,  as  herein  provided,  such  Secre- 
tary shall  be  authorized  to  employ  suitable  counsel  of  the  claimant's  selection  to  act 
exclusively  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  claimant,  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  tivo 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  services  to 
be  rendered  in  each  court,  according  to  the  reasonable  wdue  thereof  to  be  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, which  compensation,  upon  the  completion  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  shall 
be  paid  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  payment  of  pensions  of  the  class  to  which  said  claim  belongs.     It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  some  competent  attorney  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Interior  Department  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  all  such  cases,  which  shall  be  advanced  for  hearing  and 
decision  in  the  respective  courts  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 


Exhibit  H. 

[Referred  to  on  page  95  of  this  report.] 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C. ,  November  21,  1903. 
Sir:  Referring  to  previous  correspondence  with  your  Department  regarding  the 
reported  destitute  condition  of  certain  Alaskan  natives,  and  replying  particularly  to 
your  letter  of  July  11,  last,  on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  inclose  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  a  report  just  received  from  the  commanding  general,  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  in  which  he  covers  quite  exhaustively  the  results  of  his  observations  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  natives  during  a  recent  inspection  tour  in  Alaska. 

This  Department  will  be  very  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  practicable  way  with  the 
Interior  Department  in  any  efforts  that  it  may  see  proper  to  make,  looking  to  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  existing  among  these  people. 
Very  respectfully, 

Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


while  llii'  hair  seal,  useful  for  ii«  flesh  ami  oil,  is  found  in  large  numbers  at  Yakutat 
Bay  anil  in  some  other  localities.  Ail  the  islands  along  the  south  coast  of  Alaska 
almuniT  in  deer,  which,  thinijrl)  many  are  annually  killed,  do  not  seem  to  decrease 

Tin'  ]iriiiri|Ki!  employment  of  tin-  Thlinkets  in  the  summer  season  is  catching 

ml fur  tin-  numerous  canneries  located  along  that  part  of  the  coast  occupied  by 

I  hem.  Thry  sin1  fairly  industrious,  es]>ecially  at  occupations  congenial  to  them, 
such  as  lishing.  They  have  no  diflicuttr  in  obtaining  employment,  owing  to  the 
industries  curried  nil  by  white  men  in  their  country.  The  women  make  the  most 
Until  if  ul  liaskcts  ami  other  trinkets  and  souvenirs  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  them  to 
tourists.  Theliaskets  made  at  Yakutat  have  an  especially  high  reputation,  and  their 
ninmifticlurc  ami  wile  form  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  to  the  people  of  that 
village.  I  spent  live  months,  in  1H92,  at  Yakutat,  and  stopped  there  twice  during 
the  past  slimmer  while  going  t'i  an<l  returning  from  Fort  Liscnm.  Eleven  years  had 
made  a  considerahle  change  for  the  liettcr;  the  Indians  were  well  dressed,  and 
apjieared  In  !»■  prospemus  in  every  way.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  a  Mr.  Beasly, 
a  very  intelligent  Kn^lishiiiaii,  who  has  been  a  trader  among  them  for  ten  years 
He  states  that  nearly  every  family  in  the  village  lias  money  on  deposit  with  him. 

l>espite  the  general  prosperity  among  the  Thlinkets,  there  are  some  discouraging 
features  regarding  their  condition,  the  principal  ones  being  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis anil  their  fondness  for  liquor.  These  j>eople  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  mid  the  question  is  much  complicated  by  the  fact  that  thej  manufacture  it 
themselves  from  flour  and  molasses  by  the  very  crudest  distilling  apparatus,  which 
is  bidden  away  somewhere  in  the  woods  and  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
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.  for  a  white  man  to  find.  Some  liquor  is  no  doubt  sold  to  the  natives  in  violation  of 
.  law,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  consumed  by  them  is  manufactured  from  articles  of 
every -day  consumption  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  town  or  trading  post.  The 
,  question  of  the  manufacture  of  "hootchinoo,"  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Alaskan  natives,  and  one  that  has  caused 
the  greatest  concern  to  those  interested  in  their  progress.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  has  yet  suggested  a  practicable  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  One  intel- 
ligent white  man  who  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Alaska  advocates  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  flour,  sugar,  and  molasses  to  the  natives,  but  this  seems  entirely 
impracticable. 

Passing  from  the  south  coast  of  Alaska  to  the  interior  an  altogether  different  peo- 
ple are  found.     The  entire  valley  of  the  Yukon,  including  its  tributaries,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  Copper  rivers  contain  no  other  natives  than  the 
widely  scattered  bands  of  the  Tinne  race,  except  the  Eskimos  on  the  extreme  lower 
part  of  the  Yukon.     The  Indian  known  to  scientists  as  the  Tinne,  but  popularly  as 
the  Yukon  Indians,  resembles  the  plains  Indians  of  the  United  Seates  more  than  the 
Thlinkets  do,  a  circumstance  of  no  small  interest,  being  that  there  are  many  words  in 
common  between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Apaches.     Their  number  is  not 
known,  but  a  safe  estimate  would  be  that  there  are  about  4,000  of  them  in  Alaska, 
scattered  over  a  wild  region  six  times  the  extent  of  the  New  England  States. 

The  Yukon  Indians  are  in  a  more  primitive  state,  so  far  as  their  mode  of  life  is 
concerned,  than  the  Thlinkets,  but  could  not  be  called  savages.  They  are  an 
extremely  docile  and  well-disposed  people,  and  where  they  have  not  been  too  much 
in  contact  with  the  less  desirable  class  of  white  people  are  honest  and  industrious. 
There  are  now  some  considerable  communities  of  white  men  in  their  country, 
engaged  mostly  in  placer  mining,  principally  at  Eagle  and  Rampart,  on  the  Yukon, 
and  on  the  middle  Koyukuk  and  middle  Tanana.  This  does  not  include  Dawson 
and  other  towns  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line.  Two  thousand  would  be  a  very 
liberal  estimate  of  all  the  white  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  west  of  the  Cana- 
dian line,  not  including  the  garrisons  of  the  military  posts.  About  the  only  reports 
of  destitution  among  the  natives  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  have  been  regarding  those 
on  Copper  River.  A  few  years  ago  Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  their  relief, 
the  money  being  expended  by  Capt.  VV.  R.  Abercrombie,  Second  Infantry. 

As  I  have  never  been  in  the  Copper  River  country  I  can  not  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Indians  in  that  region,  but  while  on  the  steamer  Excelsior  from 
Valdez  to  Juneau,  last  July,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  several  miners  who 
had  just  come  from  there.  They  stated  to  me  that  there  are  very  few  Indians  on 
Copper  River,  and  that  the  most  of  them  were  trifling  and  worthless,  being  much 
averse  to  labor.  They  spent  most  of  their  time  loitering  about  the  camps  of  the  miners, 
and  although  offered  very  liberal  compensation  to  transport  supplies  for  them  could 
rarely  be  induced  to  work.  There  is  considerable  game,  such  as  moose,  caribou, 
bear,  mountain  sheep,  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  fish,  in  their  country,  and  all  that 
they  have  to  do  to  supply  themselves  with  food  iH  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  it 
during  the  proper  season.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of 
game  in  the  Copper  River  Valley.  Mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  a  very 
small  way  by  a  few  white  men  on  the  Nizina,  a  tributary  of  the  Copper,  during  the 
past  four  years,  but  very  few  of  the  miners  remain  in  the  interior  during  the  winter. 

It  is  useless,  under  those  circumstances,  to  state  that  the  game  has  been  frightened 
out  of  the  country  by  white  men.  The  men  with  whom  I  talked  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  Indians  had  been  more  harmed  than  benefited  by  the  aid  furnished 
them  by  the  Government,  as  the  tendency  has  been  to  create  the  belief  in  their 
minds  that  if  they  do  not  take  steps  to  care  for  themselves  the  Government  will  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer.  It  is  the  opinion  of  every  white  man  whom  I  have  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  that  there  is  as  much  game  in  the  Copper  River  Valley  as  in 


pine  Kivcr,  a  laiye  stream  coin ing  into  the  Yukon  from  the  11 
with  them  to  the  Mackenzie  River  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  besic 
hunting  expeditions  with  them.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
country,  and  tlie  Indiana  were  industrious  in  hunting  ami  li 
small  Ix-chive-shaped  lodges  of  dressed  cariliou  skins,  which 
lnius]>orted  fri'ln  place  to  place  on  dog  sleds  as  they  roamed  ov 
wen'  clothed  entirely  in  fura  and  skins,  and  lived  exclusive 
Thi-v  were  scrupulously  honest,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  m 
manufacture  of  "hootchinoo." 

During  August  of  the  present  year,  while  en  route  down  i 
Kgliert  lo  Kurt  tiiblmn,  I  Mopped  for  several  hours  at  the  tin 
River  and  found  there  a  number  of  the  Indiana  from  the  upj 
had  lived  with  ten  years  liefore,  among  them  a  particularly  int 
accompanied  me  to  the  Mackenzie  River  in  1893.  He  told  me 
■in  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Porcupine  River  Indians  in 
they  are  lending  more  to  the  use  in  the  summer  season  of  n 
instead  of  skips,  and  an:  using  considerable  flour,  of  which  th 
which  in  obtained  in  exchange  for  fura.  Game  animals,  such  i 
are  as  plentiful  a*  ever,  but  fur-nearing  animals,  as  the  marten 
decreasing  iii  iiuiulK-m,  This  man  thought  tuberculosis  was 
formerly,   hut  that  the  number  of   Indians  on  the  Porcupit 

Along  die  Yukon,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine  a 
Tanana,  then:  an'  very  few  Indians,  although  in  the  summer 
small  fishing  ramp  is  seen.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon,  < 
tin-  Tanana,  an:  Kurt  Giblioii,  the  small  town  of  Tanana,  and  t 
of  the  Kpiscopal  Church.  This  mission  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  J. 
gclic  and  mjiable  man,  who  has  spent  the  past  twelve  year 
Indians  on  the  middle  Yukon,  the  Tanana,  and  the  Koyukuk. 
any  man  1  have  met  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  the  Indu 
and  is  very  pronounced  in  his  view  that  there  is  no  general  des 
and  that  such  rases  of  want  as  occasionally  arise  are  due  to  imj 
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Continuing  down  the  Yukon,  after  passing  Nulato,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Koyukuk, 
condition  of  the  natives  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Salmon  are  abundant,  and  there  is 
bo  difficulty  in  the  natives  catching  and  drying  a  sufficient  quantity  during  the  sum- 
mer to  provide  them  with  food  throughout  the  year,  but  the  caribou  and  moose  have 
Decome  quite  rare,  owing  to  the  reckless  prodigality  with  which  they  were  slaugh- 
tered when  the  natives  first  obtained  breech-loading  rifles.  The  game  was  all  but 
»x terminated  on  the  lower  Yukon  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  not  by  white  men, 
10  there  has  never  been  any  considerable  number  of  the  latter  along  that  part  of  the 
river.  The  rifles  were  obtained  by  barter  with  the  natives  on  the  Bering  Sea  coast, 
who  had  obtained  them  from  the  whalers. 

I  passed  down  this  part  of  the  Yukon  in  a  rowboat  in  August,  1894,  stopping  at 
nearly  all  the  native  villages.     At  that  time  game  was  as  scarce  as  now,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  about  the  same  as  at  the  present  time.    The  scarcity  of  caribou 
is  a  serious  matter  for  the  reason  that  the  skin  of  that  animal  has  always  been  used 
for  winter  clothing.    Those  people  now  use  carbiou  skins  from  farther  up  the  Yukon, 
and  skins  of  Siberian  reindeer.    The  money  with  which  to  purchase  these  skins  is 
earned  by  working  as  pilots  or  deck  hands  on  the  river  steamers,  cutting  wood  for 
steamers,  and  by  the  sale  of  a  few  furs  and  of  dried  fish,  which  is  shipped  up  the 
Yukon  to  the  mining  camps  to  be  used  as  food  for  sled  dogs.    The  lot  of  the  people 
on  the  extreme  lower  Youkon  is  a  hard  one,  and  they  are  kept  struggling  to  provide 
themselves  with  food  and  clothing,  but  there  is  no  actual  starvation.     The  employ- 
ment given  men  in  cutting  firewood  for  steamboats,  and  during  the  summer  as  pilots 
and  deck  hands,  makes  their  lot  much  better  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

The  west  and  north  coasts  of  Alaska,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  are  inhabited  by 
Eskimos,  or,  as  they  are  known  locally,  "Mahlemutes."  Their  number  is  not 
known  to  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  is  estimated  at  20,000.  They  live  entirely  on 
the  coast  and  do  not  penetrate  any  considerable  distance  into  the  interior.  Owing 
chiefly  to  the  labor  of  missionaries,  some  of  them  have  acquired  a  degree  of  educa- 
tion, but,  so  far  as  their  mode  of  life  is  concerned,  and  the  mental  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  race  as  a  whole,  they  may  be  considered  savages  of  a  rather  harmless 
and  not  particularly  edifying  type.  They  are  good-natured,  stupid,  and  lazy  animals, 
devoid  of  what  civilized  people  call  morals,  and  of  an  extremely  low  order  of  intellect. 
These  characteristics,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  some  of  the  younger  generation, 
who  have  been  improved  by  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  missionaries.  Some  persons 
who  live  in  Alaska,  however,  claim  that  education  affects  the  Eskimo,  as  it  too 
often  does  the  Indian,  making  him  vain  and  unreliable,  with  a  distaste  for  manual 
labor.     I  do  not  feel  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

The  existence  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  has  always  been  a  precarious  one,  depend- 
ent on  his  success  in  hunting  and  fishing.  While  the  caribou  has  not  been  entirely 
exterminated  along  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea,  the  animal  is  by  no  means  so  plentiful 
as  formerly.  There  were  countless  thousands  in  this  region,  but  the  Eskimos 
obtained  breech-loading  rifles  from  the  whalers  for  the  first  time  in  the  seventies,  and 
then  slaughtered  the  game  in  th<>  most  reckless  fashion.  It  is  also  said  that  about 
thirty  years  ago  an  epidemic  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  animals. 

This  had  all  taken  place  before  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  and 
the  consequent  overrunning  of  that  region  by  white  men.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  walrus  herd.  Some  persons 
familiar  with  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  assert  that  they  are 
becoming  more  rare  every  year,  but  I  talked  in  Nome  with  one  perfectly  reliable 
man,  who  told  me  that  last  year  he  saw  many  thousand  near  Kotzebue  Sound.  The 
great  number  of  walrus  tusks  offered  for  sale  by  Eskimos  on  the  streets  of  Nome 
would  indicate  that  the  animal  is  not  difficult  to  procure.  In  the  rivers  on  the  west 
coast  of  Alaska  salmon  are  as  abundant  as  ever,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
streams  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  where  placer  mining  operations  appear  to  have 

int  1803 18 
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had  a  l*ul  effect;  also  on  Nome  River  and  on  Snake  River,  near  the  town  of  Nome, 
nets  put  entirely  across  the  streams  by  white  men  fishing  for  the  Nome  market  pre- 
vent the  salmon  ascending  the  stream  to  spawn. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  destitution  and  occasional 
starvation  among  the  Eskimos  of  Bering  Sea  and  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  persons  whose 
knowledge  of  these  people  and  the  conditions  surrounding  their  existence  does  not 
antedate  the  influx  of  white  men  in  large  numbers  to  the  Seward  Peninsula  are  prone 
to  jump  at  conclusions  and  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  these  people  on 
the  miners  who  have  come  into  the  country  in  the  past  four  years;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  destitution  as  exists  is  due  to  conditions  which  prevailed  years  before 
miners  came  to  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea.     It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  natives 
themselves  all  but  exterminated  the  caribou  after  they  had  obtained  breech-loading 
rifles  from  the  whalers.    They  also  killed  the  walrus  with  the  same  reckless  disre- 
gard for  the  future,  but  it  is  a  question  whether,  on  the  whole,  those  aninmfc  have 
greatly  decreased  in  numbers.     They  undoubtedly  are  not  so  common  in  Bering  Sea 
as  in  former  years,  but  are  said  to  still  be  abundant  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.     I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

When  1  was  in  Nome,  where  I  spent  a  week  in  August  of  this  year,  Eskimos- 
men,  women,  and  children — were  loitering  about  the  streets  apparently  with  no  aim 
or  purpose  whatever.  About  500  of  these  were  camped  on  the  beach  in  the 
town  and  spent  their  time  in  idleness  in  the  very  season  when  they  should  have 
been  laying  in  a  supply  of  salmon  for  their  winter  use.  The  only  pretense  of  earn- 
ing a  living  was  by  hawking  about  the  streets  carved  walrus  tasks  and  other  souve- 
nirs and  curios.  None  of  the  hundred  or  so  able-bodied  men  among  them  was  doing 
any  labor,  and  this  at  a  time  when  $5  per  day  was  the  minimum  wage  for  unskilled 
labor  in  Nome.  The  Eskimos'  great  opportunity,  however,  comes  in  the  winter 
season  when  supplies  have  to  be  hauled  by  dog  sleds  from  Nome  and  other  towns  to 
the  miners,  this  being  a  form  of  lal>or  eminently  suited  to  him,  as  he  has  the  sleda 
and  dogs  and  knows  how  to  use  them  and  can  endure  the  cold.  But  this  work  is 
done  largely  by  white  men,  Ijeeause  the  Eskimo  prefers  idleness  to  labor.  It  can 
not  be  exi>ected  that  such  a  people  will  be  other  than  dependent  They  will  have 
to  l>e  controlled,  and  if  possible  compelled  to  work,  at  least  enough  to  supply  them- 
selves with  food  and  clothing. 

I  was  unable  to  visit  the  reindeer  station  at  Port  Clarence  and  consequently  can 
not  speak  of  the  success  of  that  institution  from  personal  knowledge.  Full  informa- 
tion regarding  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer  into  Alaska  can  be  had  from  the 
rei>orts  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  who  for  some  years  has 
had  charge  of  the  importation  of  those  animals  and  their  distribution  among  the 
natives,  and  the  instruction  of  the  latter  in  their  care  and  use.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  most  of  those  whom  I  interviewed  that  this  enterprise  will,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  remove  any  cause  which  may  now  exist  for  destitution  among  those 
people;  but  the  work  is  necessarily  slow,  and  it  must  be  years  before  the  reindeer 
can  be  in  general  use  throughout  such  portions  of  Alaska  as  are  suited  to  it  Asa 
rule  the  Eskimos  are  so  trifling  and  improvident  that  the  work  is  done  under  dis- 
couraging circumstances. 

People  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Eskimos  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the 
advisability  of  artificially  bolstering  up  and  trying  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  a 
race  which  has  more  in  common  with  the  lower  animals  than  with  civilized  beings. 
The  Eskimo  is  of  a  very  low  order  of  intellect,  entirely  shameless  in  his  sexual  rela- 
tions, indolent,  and  gross  and  filthy  beyond  description  in  his  personal  habits.  This 
does  not  in  anyway  apply  to  the  Alaskan  Indian,  who  is  vastly  superior. 

If  it  is  thought  advisable  to  take  steps  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  people,  ft 
can,  in  my  opinion,  be  accomplished  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  obtaining 
legislation  putting  them  under  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    An  agency 
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several  subagencies  should  be  established  at  various  points  along  the  coast,  and 
~svery  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Eskimos  to  live  near  them.  A  stop  should 
put  to  their  aimless  wandering,  and  they  should  be  kept  entirely  away  from  min- 
towns  and  all  settlements  of  white  men.  Keeping  these  people  as  much  as  pos- 
in  villages,  under  the  direct  control  of  their  agents,  would  enable  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  them  or  its  manufacture  by  them.  Hatcheries 
for  the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon  should  be  established  on  streams  in  the 
"Vicinity  of  the  various  agencies,  and  white  men  prohibited  from  fishing  in  theoi. 
There  are  no  canneries  on  that  part  of  the  coast  inhabited  by  Eskimos.  The  taking 
and  drying  of  salmon  for  winter  use  should  be  done  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
agents,  whoee  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  every  family  laid  in  a  sufficient  supply. 
_At  the  proper  season  the  same  officials  should  send  the  able-bodied  men  out  to  hunt 
-walrus. 

Obviously  if  the  Eskimos  were  placed  under  control  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  work  of  introducing  Siberian  reindeer  and  instructing  the  natives  in 
"their  care  and  use  should  be  done  by  the  same  Department  in  order  to  obtain  the 
beet  results  and  avoid  friction.  The  introduction  of  reindeer  should  be  pushed  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  natives  compelled  to  care  for  them. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  rations  be  distributed  gratuitously.  So  far  as  their 
mental  development  is  concerned  the  Eskimo  is  a  mere  child,  and  should  be  treated 
as  one.  He  should  be  compelled  to  obey,  and  his  own  whims  and  wishes  ignored. 
In  my  opinion  the  plan  outlined  above,  with  such  modifications  as  experience 
might  show  to  be  necessary,  would  result  in  greatly  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Eskimos,  and  would  not  be  open  to  the  objection  that  they  were  being  pauperized 
by  a  free  distribution  of  food. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Alaska  consists  of  the  Aleuts,  who 
inhabit  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  adjacent  coast,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  can  give  no  information  regarding  these  people,  as  I  have  never  visited 
their  country  except  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Dutch  Harbor  in  September,  1894.  It 
is  said  that  they  are  decreasing  in  numbers  owing  to  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  their 
fondness  for  liquor,  and  the  hard  conditions  of  their  life  owing  to  scarcity  of  game. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frederick  Funston, 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

The  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Exhibit  H. 

[Referred  to  on  page  96  of  thin  report.] 
NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 

Although  it  is  a  subject  in  which  your  office  is  not  directly  interested,  it  is  one  over 
A-hich  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  jurisdiction  and  supervision,  and  for  that 
reason  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Alaska.  I  submit  this 
report  as  preliminary  to  a  more  complete  and  detailed  report,  which  I  will  make  as 
soon  as  I  have  received  data  from  certain  localities  which  I  was  unable  to  visit. 

There  are  four  classes  of  aboriginal  people  inhabiting  Alaska:  The  Eskimos,  who 
occupy  all  the  coasts  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  live  along  the  streams 
flowing  into  these  waters  for  a  short  distance  above  their  mouths;  the  Athabaskans, 
or  Tinneh,  who  reside  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  touch  the  ocean  only  at  the  head 
of  Cook  Inlet;  the  Aleuts,  who  inhabit  the  coast  west  of  the  vicinity  of  Yakutat, 
including  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  those  natives  who  inhabit  the  coast  east  of  Yaku- 
tat and  the  islands  in  southeastern  Alaska,  composed  of  the  Thlinget,  or  Hidahs,  and 
the  Tsymsheans,  who  belong  to  the  same  general  family. 
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The  Indians  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  superior  in  points  of  intelligence  at  i 
civilization  to  those  of  other  sections  of  the  district,  and  Judge  Wickersham,  ol  tb 
United  States  district  court,  whose  jurisdiction  has  extended  over  all  the  naft 
except  the  southeastern  Alaskan  natives,  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  Septenbff 
22  last: 

Ah  a  class  thev  are  honest  and  have  a  decided  predisposition  to  respect  and  obey 
the  laws.  I  think  thev  compare  very  favorably  with  the  white  residents  of  Aksb 
in  that  respect.  The  Eskimos  particularly  are  an  innocent,  inoffensive,  and  hooea 
race  of  [>eople. 


The  Tsymsheans  have  their  permanent  home  on  Annette  Island,  which 
reserved  for  their  use  by  section  15,  act  of  March  3,  1891.  The  Hidahs  occupy  the 
.southern  portion  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  the  Thlingets  occupy  the  other 
southeastern  islands  and  the  coast  as  far  west  as  Yakutat  The  Tsymsheans  are  the 
most  civilized  of  all  the  Alaskan  Indians,  and  are  an  entirely  self-supporting  and 
well-disposed  people. 

The  Hidahs  and  the  Thlingets  come  next  in  point  of  intelligence,  and  are  also  self- 
supporting,  although  their  improvident  use  of  money  sometimes  leaves  individual 
families  in  want  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  southeastern  AlraWn  naures 
all  live  in  comfortable  houses,  mainly  of  modern  construction,  and  are  usually  well 
and  comfortably  dressed.  They  hunt,  fish,  chop  in  the  woods,  and  work  about 
mills,  mines,  canneries,  and  on  steamboats.  They  are  generally  an  industrioos, 
frugal,  and  well-to-do  people. 

The  Aleuts  do  not  fare  so  well.  They  learned  many  years  ago  to  use  the  food  of 
the  white  man,  their  section  of  the  country  having  been  largely  occupied  by  the 
Russians  at  an  early  day.  Their  money  supply  originally  came  from  hunting  the  set 
otter,  which  of  late  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Alaskan  waters.  Judge 
Wickersham  savs: 

The  Aleutian  Islands,  too,  have  suffered  greatly  by  reason  of  the  laws  restricting 
the  hunting  of  seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  and  they  are  nearly  at  the  point 
of  starvation  for  that  reason.  If  the  Government  would  judiciously  place  reindeer 
among  these  people  it  would  help  them  in  time  and  possibly  save  some  remnant  of 
them  from  destruction;  but  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  especially  his  game  and  fish  laws,  and  are  being  rapidly  exterminated  by  such 
legislation. 

They  do  not  find  employment  from  the  white  men  as  readily  as  do  the  southeast- 
ern Alaskan  natives.  There  are  few  white  settlers  in  this  section  to  give  employ- 
ment, fewer  mines,  and  but  one  sawmill.  The  timber  is  scarcer  and  of  a  poorer 
quality,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  occupied  by  them  is  treeless.  The  salmon 
canneries  furnish  about  all  the  work  they  get  to  do,  and  their  lack  of  industry,  their 
lack  of  trustworthiness,  and  their  predisposition  to  drunkenness  make  their  serv- 
ices generally  undesirable  about  the  canneries.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  hands  employed  in  some  of  the  Pacific  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany's southeastern  Alaskan  canneries  last  year  were  natives,  while  several  of  the 
canneries  among  the  Aleuts  in  southwestern  Alaska  did  not  employ  any  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  destitute  of  the  Aleuts  are  those  who  inhabit  Afognak  Island, 
about  350  in  number,  and  their  condition  and  the  cause  of  their  destitution  is  told 
by  Mr.  Howard  M.  Kutchin,  special  agent  to  the  Treasury  Department,  in  his  report 
for  last  year,  as  follows: 

The  particular  hardship  to  which  these  people  have  been  subjected  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Afognak  Island  was  some  years  ago  made  a  Government  reservation, 
and  two  salmon  canneries  located  there  had  to  be  suspended.  At  these  the  natives 
found  work  and  also  a  market  for  the  salmon  they  caught.  The  reservation  order 
forbade  them  taking  salmon  except  for  domestic  use.  By  a  liberal  construction  of 
the  law  they  were  permitted  to  sell  their  surplus  ukala  (or  dried  salmon)  to  the 
trading  companies  having  stores  on  the  island.  But  for  the  fact  that  their  appliances 
for  catching  fish  were  of  the  most  primitive  sort  they  could  have  gotten  alone  fairly 
well  under  these  conditions.  It  was  to  relieve  them  in  this  regard  that  a  little  help 
was  asked  for  them.  Their  entire  means  of  subsistence  was  what  thev  earned  in  this 
manner  and  a  mere  trifle  in  addition  by  engaging  in  sea-otter  hunting,  which  was 
nractically  at  an  end  at  the  time  the  executive  order  went  into  effect. 
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Latterly  their  case  has  become  even  more  hopeless  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
stores  have  ceased  to  buy  ukala.  The  people  have  been  educated  to  require  more 
khan  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  and  they  now  find  themselves  reduced  to  dried  fish. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  men  procure  work  at  the  neighboring  canneries,  and  so 
earn  a  little  money  to  help  themselves,  but  their  situation  is  a  hard  one  and  entitles 
them  to  something  more  than  empty  commiseration.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
their  village  contains  several  hundred  souls,  and  was  in  existence  a  very  long  time 
before  the  island  was  made  a  reservation.  They  were  perhaps  the  roost  prosperous 
and  happy  native  people  in  Alaska,  as  their  surroundings  were  certainly  the  most 
pleasant  and  they  the  most  civilized  and  prepossessing  in  life  and  usages/  r 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  natives  early  learned  such  civilization  as  the 
Russian  traders  taught  them,  and  that  for  many  years  the  profits  of  their  sea-otter 
bunting  had  enabled  them  to  live  comfortably  and  encouraged  them  in  buying  the 
white  man's  food,  and  now  that  the  sea  otter  has  disappeared  from  their  waters  anil 
they  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  selling  fish  caught  on  their  island,  they 
ire,  indeed,  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  their  needs  call  loudly  for  relief. 

It  is  feared  that  their  condition  during  the  coming  winter  will  be  much  worse  than 
heretofore;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  the  fact  that  the  boats  on  the  Yukon  are  not  now 
using  the  same  amount  of  wood  that  they  used  formerly  has  deprived  them  of  labor 
during  the  past  summer;  and  a  report  from  Postmaster  Mountifield,  who  is  also  man- 
ager for  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  at  Fort  Yukon, 
states  that  the  fishing  in  the  river  during  the  last  summer  has  been  practically  a  fail- 
are,  "as  there  has  been  little  or  none  caught  here,  in  consequence  of  which  the  dogs, 
bheir  only  means  of  transportation  in  the  long  winter,  will  probably  starve.1' 

The  condition  of  the  Eskimo  is  even  worse  than  that  of  the  Aleuts.  He  occupies  a 
solder  and  more  inhospitable  climate,  with  no  timber  to  furnish  either  employment 
>r  fuel,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  there  are  no  white  settlements  at  which  he  can 
ind  either  assistance  or  employment.  The  condition  of  the  Eskimo  and  its  cause  is 
ersely  and  forcibly  told  by  Governor  Brady  in  his  last  annual  report,  in  which  he  says: 

We  have  invaded  his  country  and  killed  and  driven  off  the  whales,  walruses,  seals, 
ind  caribou,  and  in  places  have  made  fish  scarce.  We  have  gone  along  the  shores  of 
Bering  Sea  and  have  burned  up  the  trees  and  driftwood  on  the  beach,  set  fire  to  the 
mndra,  have  driven  off  the  birds,  and  in  our  mad  rush  for  gold  have  burrowed  under 
lis  rude  barra-babara  and  allowed  it  to  tumble,  even  when  the  inmates  were  sick 
ind  dying. 

This  has  all  been  so  sudden  that  he  has  been  fairly  stunned.  The  reindeer  skin, 
for  which  he  bartered  with  his  neighbor  and  out  of  which  he  made  his  winter 
clothes,  is  now  almost  beyond  his  reach,  for  they  have  gone  up  several  hundred  per 
sent  in  price  and  are  gathered  by  trading  schooners.  We  should  be  very  solicitous 
for  these  fine  people  and  not  let  them  go  to  destruction  without  an  effort  to  protect 
ind  save  them. 

Judge  Wickersham  says: 

I  see  no  future  for  the  Athabaskans  except  extinction,  and  very  little  better  fate 
for  the  Eskimo.  There  is  a  strength  of  virility  in  the  Eskimo,  however,  which  the 
Yukon  Indians  do  not  possess,  and  if  the  Eskimo  could  be  turned  into  a  reindeer 
people,  they  would  be  an  advantageous  population  to  Alaska. 

The  condition  of  the  Athabaskans  or  Tinnehs  is  in  some  localities  as  bad  or  worse, 
if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Aleuts  or  Eskimos,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the 
interior  which  are  distant  from  the  Yukon  River  and  the  seacoast.  There  is  little 
ar  no  employment  for  them  to  obtain  from  the  whites.  Formerly  those  along  the 
Vukon  River  earned  something  by  cutting  cord  wood  for  the  boats  plying  on  the 
nver,  but  these  boats  are  now  using  oil  and  coal  as  fuel  to  a  great  extent.  Judge 
Wickersham  has  perhaps  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  people  than  any 
>ther  of  the  Alaskan  natives,  since  his  home  has  for  several  years  been  among  them. 
fle  says: 

The  Athabaskan  tribes  along  the  Yukon  River  are  a  gentle  race  of  hunters  and 
ieldom  commit  crime  except  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  They  are  not 
nearly  so  inclined  to  violate  the  law  as  the  white  man,  and,  if  that  were  the  one 
standard  for  citizenship,  would  make  fetter  citizens  than  the  same  number  of  white 
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Aside  from  these  conditions,  and  as  applying  to  all  Alaskan  natives,  it  maybe 
said  that  their  death  rate  is,  alarming  and  far  exceeds  that  of  the  whites  in  the  same 
locality.  I'ulmonary  and  scrofulous  troubles  and  syphilitic  poison  seem  to  he  the 
prevailing  cause  of  this  condition.  When  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  or  other  con- 
tagious disease  a]i]K'ars  among  them,  the  death  rate  is  greatly  increased.  An  epi- 
cli-:Eiii  ■  ■■:"  i)ji;i>l.'-  lately  dip  >[>u  luted  whole  villages.  In  many  settlements  they  are 
entirely  without  medicines  or  medieal  aid.  There  is  only  one  physician  within  a 
radius  of  130  or  200  miles  «f  the  inland  of  Kadiak. 

The  prevalence  of  disease  among  them  is  rlue  in  a  large  measure  to  their  habits  anil 
modes  of  life  and  to  the  food  upon  which  they  now  feed  themselves.  They  were 
originally  a  liidi -eating  people,  with  but  little  vegetable  diet.  The  Eskimos  suleiste.1 
largely  mi  oils  and  fats  from  the  seal,  walrus,  and  the  whale,  and,  habituated  for 
many  generations  to  this  diet,  the  demands  of  their  constitutions  can  not  he  satisfit'l 
with  the  starches  and  sweets  which  their  white  neighbors  have  recently  hronclii 
them  and  for  which  they  have  formed  an  appetite.  The  change  from  their  skin  ami 
fur-lined  clothe*  to  the  woolen  and  cotton  of  civilized  life  leaves  them  subject  w 
colii^,  which  so.  in  develop  into  consumption,  and  these  influences  are  true  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  other  Alaskan  natives. 

The  unsanitary  condition  of  their  homes,  the  fact  that  many  of  them  crowd  into 
and  sleep  in  the  same  mom.  siek  and  well  together,  their  imprudence  and  lack  of 
knowledge,  mid  the  lack  of  Imth  medicine  and  medical  advice  make  them  aaeasj 
prey  to  every  coming  contagion,  mid  the  idea  is  very  generally  expressed  that  their 
days  will  be  speedily  iiumljered  unless  Home  change  comes  and  cornea  soon. 

They  are  a  gentle,  docile,  law-loving,  and  teachable  people,  and  with  the  right 
kind  of  tutelage  could  be  made  into  useful  citizens.     They  are  a  force  which,  if 
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properly  directed,  could  be  made  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  Alaska. 
Unlike  the  plains  Indians  of  our  own  country,  they  respect  the  white  man,  imitate 
his  actions,  are  quick  to  acquire  his  habits,  and,  in  the  main,  industrious.  They 
need  teaching,  and  it  is  this  Government's  duty  to  teach  them,  and  it  would  make  a 
good  investment  by  doing  so.  They  should  be  furnished  with  medicines,  with  medi- 
cal advisers,  and  with  hospitals  where  diseases  could  be  eradicated  from  them. 
They  should  be  taught  how  to  keep  their  homes  clean,  how  to  protect  themselves 
against  disease,  and  how  to  care  for  their  sick.  It  will  never  do  to  confine  them 
upon  a  reservation  or  to  restrict  them  from  coming  or  going  as  our  own  Indians 
are  restricted.  They  live  in  small  villages,  and  time  out  of  mind  the  same  families 
have  fished  the  same  waters  and  hunted  the  same  forests. 

There  should  be  an  officer  named  with  power  to  appoint  deputies  in  different 
localities  wherever  they  are  needed.     He  should  be  given  power  to  perfect  and 
enforce  all  hygienic  measures.     He  should  look  after  the  sick,  but  he  should  not  be 
authorized  to  control  or  hamper  the  movements  of  the  well.     Already  in  some  locali- 
ties they  are  beginning  to  learn  gardening  and  caring  for  live  stock,  and  this  should 
be  taught  to  all  of  them,  especially  to  the  Aleuts  and  Tinnehs,  many  of  whom  live  in 
sections  where  vegetables  can  be  easily  grown.     They  should  be  furnished  with  cattle, 
sheep,  and  reindeer,  and  taught  how  to  rear  and  care  for  them.     Their  conditions  and 
needs  should  be  constantly  studied  and  looked  after  by  the  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.    It  is  firmly  believed  that  if  the  same  attention  and  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
same  amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  upon  the  plains  Indians  should  be  devoted 
to  teaching  these  Indians  along  industrial  lines  that  that  effort  would  produce  a 
people  which  would  contribute  more  largely  to  the  future  development  of  Alaska 
than  any  other  people  who  might  come  there. 

Much  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  for  their  betterment  by  the  missionaries  of 
Alaska,  but  they,  in  the  main,  are  not  equipped  for  the  work  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
concerted  effort  among  them.  The  principal  effort  heretofore  expended  in  their 
behalf  has  been  to  Christianize  them  and  to  educate  them  after  the  fashion  of  our 
own  public  schools.  It  is  well  enough  to  teach  them  the  white  man's  alphabet  and 
teach  them  the  use  of  the  white  man's  pen,  but  it  would  be  much  better  to  teach 
them  the  white  man's  method  of  procuring  food  and  the  white  man's  manner  of 
using  the  hoe  and  other  implements  of  productive  industry.  If  there  has  been  a 
misdirected  effort  in  the  behalf  of  any  aboriginal  people  it  is  the  effort  which  seeks 
to  at  once  raise  them  to  the  same  intellectual  plane  upon  which  the  white  man 
stands  to-day  after  centuries  of  mental  culture  and  development.  These  natives 
should  first  be  taught  how  to  procure  bread  and  meat,  how  to  use  hygienic  measures, 
how  to  live  in  their  homes,  and  when  this  is  done  it  will  be  ample  time  to  under- 
take to  develop  them  along  the  line  of  the  white  man's  intellect.  In  teaching  a 
native  it  is  bad  policy  to  forget  that  he  is  the  white  man's  inferior,  that  he  must  of 
necessity  be  so,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  an  Indian  and  should 
be  taught  as  an  Indian  the  better  it  will  be  for  him. 

Very  respectfully,  Jas.  W.  Wittkn, 

Special  Jiiqwctor,  Central  Land  Office. 


Exhibit  I. 


[Referred  to  on  pnge  96  of  this  report.] 
FOX  PROPAGATION. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  propagation  of  foxes  upon  small,  unproductive  islands 
in  Alaska  was  commenced.  These  islands  were  at  first  stocked  with  one  or  two 
pairs,  male  and  female,  of  silver-gray  foxes,  selected  for  this  purpose  on  account  of 
its  fur  being  so  much  more  valuable  than  that  of  other  species.  The  wild  and 
untamable  nature  of  the  silver-gray  fox  unfitted  it  for  a  life  of  this  kind,  and  blue 
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It  may  lie  readily  perceived  that  very  soon  after  the  small  islands  referred  to  have 
been  stocked  with  foxes,  all  of  the  small  birds,  vermin,  and  other  food  supplies 
naturally  fumiil  ii|hiti  the  island  would  be  exhausted,  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
Hjurnii  from  which  lie  could  obtain  his  food  makes  it  necessary  that  the  foxes  be 
constantly  fed.  Fur  this  purpose  keepers  and  attendants  are  stationed  on  each  of 
the  i-lands  where  they  catch  and  prepare  fish  for  the  foxes  and  distribute  them  in 
small  houses  I  mill  along  the  seashore  for  that  purpose.  These  foxes  are  mov  anions, 
thus  mi essitating  an  euual  number  of  males  and  females,  who  appear  to  live  separate. 
They  bear  from  four  to  eight,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  a  dozen  young  at  a  time. 
They  live  apart  and  to  a  great  extent  secluded,  and  are  seldom  seen  about  the  n»- 
dcniv  quarters  of  the  keepers,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  number  of  live  fuses  on  any  part  of  the  island  at  any  given  date.  They  slip 
into  the  feed  houses  at  night  fur  their  food,  and  when  the  killing  season  arrives  the 
houses  are  so  converted  into  traps  as  to  afford  ingress  and  prevent  egress,  and  when 
a  sutlii'ient  number  of  them  have  been  thus  confined  in  the  food  houses  they  are 
caught  and  taken  alive  out  to  sea,  where  they  are  slaughtered  and  skinned. 

Although  (he  industry  has  liecn  promoted  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  said  tote 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  has  not  been  fully  established  as  satisfactorily 
remunerative  to  warrant  its  continuance.  The  nature  of  this  fox  and  its  habits  do 
not  seem  to  lie  fully  understood,  and  the  industry  needs  scientific  study  and  well' 
informed  direct  ion  to  tiring  it  to  it."  highc.it  state  of  development. 

The  gathering,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  the  food  is  now  so  expensive  that  it 
is  said  to  cost  *fi  to  S<8  to  rear  each  fox,  while  a  skin  sells  this  season  at  from  (10  to 
116,  averaging  about  (12.50. 

In  order  that  a  correct  idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  this  enterprise,  I  will  now  give  in  detail  a  statement  of  my  investigation  of  the 
islands  of  Prince  William  Sound,  which  are  occupied  and  improved  for  this  purpose. 

1.  Little  Naked  Island,  situated  in  Prince  William  Sound,  about  75  miles  from 
Valdez,  is  occupied  by  Walter  Storey,  Olaf  Carlson,  Lewis  Carlson,  and  Fred  lilja- 
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gren,  whose  poet-office  address  is  care  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  This  island  is  about  4  or  5  miles  wide,  nearly  round,  and  has  but 
B  few  acres  of  level  land.  It  is  timbered  with  scrubby  spruce  and  hemlock,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  unfit  for  saw  timber.  It  was  stocked  in  1895  with  12  pairs  of  blue 
foxes,  which  cost' the  propagators  $150  per  pair.  Last  season  they  killed  165  foxes 
and  sold  the  skins  for  $12.25  each.  They  have  upon  this  island  two  good  dwelling 
liouses,  a  small  house  for  native  attendants,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  chicken  house,  a 
-warehouse,  an  oil  house,  a  wharf,  a  barn  for  goats,  and  8  or  10  small  feeding  house*, 
all  of  a  total  value  of  about  $3,000.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  these  parties  have 
an  investment  of  something  like  $4,800  on  this  island. 

2.  Big  Naked  Island,  situated  in  Prince  William  Sound,  about  8  miles  south  of 
Valdez,  is  occupied  by  James  McPherson  and  Edward  Elk,  who  reside  upon  the 
Island,  and  whose  post-office  address  is  Ellamar,  Alaska.  The  island,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Peak  Island,  is  about  3  miles  wide  and  nearly  round  in  form.  It 
was  stocked  in  1895  with  4  pairs  of  blue  foxes,  costing  $150  a  pair.  Last  year  they 
killed  168  or  170  foxes  and  sold  their  skins  for  $14  each.  They  have  2  dwelling 
houses,  chicken  houses,  2  wharves,  and  a  number  of  fox  houses.  They  employ 
from  3  to  9  natives,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

3.  Fairmount  Island,  which  is  situated  in  Prince  William  Sound,  50  or  60  miles 
southwest  of  Valdez,  is  about  4  miles  in  diameter  and  nearly  round.  It  has  been 
occupied  since  1897  by  William  Beyers,  of  Ellamar,  Alaska,  and  was  stocked  with 
4  pairs  of  foxes,  costing  $600,  in  that  year.  It  has  timber  of  the  same  character 
as  that  upon  islands  numbers  1  and  2  above.  This  occupant  has  a  dwelling  house,  a 
warehouse,  a  smokehouse,  and  several  feeding  houses.    He  killed  58  foxes  last  season. 

4.  The  Bligh  Islands,  two  in  number,  situated  about  3  miles  from  Ellamar,  Alaska, 
the  larger  one  being  irregular  in  shape,  about  3  miles  wide  by  10  miles  long,  and  the 
smaller  one  being  nearly  round  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  are  occupied 
by  Press  Cloudman  and  William  Busby,  both  of  Ellamar.  This  island  was  stocked 
in  1897  with  4  pairs  of  blue  foxes,  costing  $600.  They  sold  77  skins  last  year  at  $14 
each.  They  have  2  dwelling  houses,  a  warehouse,  2  chicken  houses,  and  a  stable  for 
a  cow.    These  improvements  are  valued  at  about  $2,000. 

5.  Goose  Island,  which  is  situated  about  8  miles  from  Ellamar,  is  about  one-half 
mile  wide  and  a  mile  long,  and  has  been  occupied  by  George  Donaldson  and  Lewis 
Thorstensen,  both  of  Ellamar,  Alaska,  since  1897.  This  island  was  stocked  in  that 
year  with  4  pairs  of  blue  foxes,  and  each  pair  cost  them  $600.  They  killed  80  foxes 
in  1902  and  none  in  1903.  The  improvements  consist  of  2  dwelling  houses  and  a 
warehouse,  worth  about  $1,000. 

6.  Green  Island,  which  is  situated  in  Prince  William  Sound,  about  80  miles  from  ,, 
Ellamar,  about  4  miles  wide  and  about  15  miles  long,  is  occupied  by  Peterson  and 
Brown,  who  bought  it  from  Charles  Swanson  for  $2,500  in  1901 .     Swanson  stocked  this 
island  in  1897  with  five  pairs  of  blue  foxes,  which  cost  him  $750.    The  occupants  killed 
about  100  foxes  last  year,  which  they  sold  for  the  usual  price.     The  improvements  . 
consist  of  a  dwelling  house  worth  $600  or  $700. 

7.  Long  Island,  which  is  situated  about  70  miles  southwest  of  Valdez,  one-half 
mile  wide  and  2  miles  long,  is  occupied  by  George  Fleming,  post-office  address,  Ella- 
mar, Alaska.  He  stocked  this  island  in  1896  with  two  pairs  of  blue  foxes,  which 
cost  him  $300,  and  sold  35  skins  last  year  at  the  prevailing  price.  He  has  a  dwelling 
house  on  this  island  worth  about  $150. 

8.  Gage  Island,  situated  about  100  miles  southwest  of  Valdez,  nearly  round,  and 
about  3  miles  in  diameter,  has  also  been  occupied  by  George  Fleming,  of  Ellamar, 
since  1896,  in  connection  with  Long  Island,  mentioned  above.  He  stocked  this 
island  with  two  pairs  of  foxes,  which  cost  him  $300,  and  sold  35  skins  last  year  at  the 
prevailing  price.  He  has  on  this  island  a  good  dwelling  house,  a  small  sawmill,  a 
workhouse,  a  warehouse,  a  smokehouse,  a  blacksmith  shop,  houses  (or  Uv&  vv&\\^ 
attendants,  and  several  fox  houses,  all  worth  about  $&,QQft.    Thfc  wwrcftX  \*«.  «em2^ 
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mimiH-T  nf  mining  claims  have  been  located  on  this  island, 
rupicd  islands  that  I  was  able  to  give  very  careful  attention 

thut  iln'  improvements  on  these  islands  corresponded  with 
it  A/.I-  and  general  character, 
dands  ulmve  mentioned,  there  are  now  occupied  in  Alafkan 

bivn  iililr  to  ascertain  from  inquiry,  the  following  islands  fur 
[  hereto  attach  u  list  showing  the  names  of  alt  the  islands.  Ihrii 
;'s  jinil  ]»>st-o(ti<e  addresses  of  the  occupanta. 
■tary  i>f  the  Treasury  fur  a  number  of  years  leased  the  following- 
arsons  then  occupying  them  for  the  propagation  of  foxes: 
lireon.  Pond. 


Rig  Nuked. 

llolidav. 

Peak. 

Hligh. 

Little  Naked. 

Pearl  and  Big  Naked. 

Cauu  Klixalwth, 

Long  Island  (1*.  W.  i 

<).        Smith. 

Clieniohour. 

Long    Island    (near 

Ko-     8.  Semidi. 

Detiddoff. 

disk). 

Semeonof. 

Dry. 

Little  Koniushi. 

Sam  alga. 

KHstcrn  Chugatz. 

Marmot. 

Whale. 

Fair  mount. 

North  Semidi. 

Vukomsk. 

Goose. 

Near. 
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There  was  never  a  statute  which  expressly  authorized  the  leasing  of  this  land, 
sinless  it  can  be  said  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  lease  them 
zander  that  part  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stats.,  477),  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  authority  be,  and  is  hereby,  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lease, 
mt  his  discretion,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  such  unoccupied  and  unpro- 
^diictive  property  of  the  United  States  under  his  control  for  the  leasing  of  which  there 

is  no  authority  under  existing  laws,  and  such  lease  shall  be  reported  annually  to 

Congress. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  extending  in  part  the  public-land  laws  to 
Alaska,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury  Department,  on  June  28,  1900,  suggested  that 
that  Department  was  without  authority  to  make  these  leases,  and  consequently  they 
were  not  renewed  after  that  date.  p 

On  December  15,  1900,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  question  as  to  which  of  their  respective  Departments  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  islands,  and  on  January  1, 1901,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved 
""  an  opinon  of  his  Assistant  Attorney-General,  in  which  it  was  held,  after  a  full  disr 
cussion,  that  the  Interior  Department  has  not — 

been  clothed  with  general  jurisdiction  of  the  public  lands  in  Alaska,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  his* jurisdiction  is  limited  and  circumscribed  under  the  recited  acts  of 
Congress  to  the  specific  matters  mentioned,  viz,  the  administration  therein  of  the 
mining  laws,  the  town-site  laws,  the  right-of-way  law,  the  homestead  laws,  and  the 
sale  of  land  for  trade  and  manufacture.  Even  if  the  Land  Department,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  were  possessed  of  general  jurisdiction 
over  the  public  lands  in  Alaska,  no  authority  is  found  under  which  that  officer  could 
be  justifit  d  in  leasing  land  for  propagating  foxes,  or  for  taking  under  his  care  and 
control  lands  already  leased  for  that  purpose. 

This  opinion  seems  to  be  abundantly  supported  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of,May  14, 
1898  (30  Stats.,  409),  extending  the  homestead  and  certain  public-land  laws  to  Alaska, 
for  that  act  in  express  terms  excludes  from  the  operation  of  its  provisions  "the 
islands  leased  or  occupied  for  the  propagation  of  foxes." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  is  not  now  exercising  any  control 
or  supervision  over  these  islands  through  any  of  its  Executive  Departments,  and  this 
fact  creates  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  present  occupants.  The  very  nature  of 
the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  prevents  settlement  and  occupation  upon  the 
islands  by  any  persons  other  than  those  engaged  in  its  promotion.  The  promoters 
urge  that  all  persons  must  be  forcibly  or  otherwise  excluded  from  permanent  resi- 
dence or  occupancy.  They  urge,  further,  that  the  Government,  to  a  certain  extent, 
at  least,  encouraged  them  to  engage  in  the  business  by  originally  leasing  tlje  islands 
for  that  purpose.  Although  their  present  occupation  is  without  express  sanction, 
either  in  law  or  by  departmental  recognition,  they  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  some 
consideration,  since  their  occupation  did  not  begin  in  acts  of  trespass. 

All  these  conditions  may  lead  to  serious  conflicts  in  any  case  where  other  j)ersons 
might  undertake  to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  islands  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
present  occupants  would  perhaps  feel  disposed  to  eject  them  forcibly  if  it  should 
become  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  such  measures. 

In  the  list  of  islands  now  occupied  it  will  be  found  that  the  names  of  Squirrel 
Island,  Perry  Island,  a  small  island  near  Perry,  Glacier  Island,  an  unnamed  island 
in  Resurrection  Bay,  and  one  of  the  Yukon  Islands  in  Kachemak  Bay  do  not  api>ear 
from  the  data  now  before  me  to  have  been  leased  to  the  present  or  any  other  occu- 
pants by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  situation  seemed  to  justify  me  in  thus  fully  reciting  all  the  facte  for  your  con- 
sideration and  that  of  the  Department,  in  order  that  proper  steps  may  bo  taken  to 
meet  the  exigencies  which  they  present. 

Very  respectfully,  Jas.  W.  Wittkn, 

Special  Inspector,  General  I/ma  OgOte.. 


EXHIBIT  .J. 

nii-fcrn-d  to  c.n  pagi-s  179-180  of  the  report.! 
AN  ACT  ti>  transfer  I.)  the  Sn-niLiiry  uf  tin-  Interior  Mich  supervision  of  the  Government  Hospital  W 
the  ]r>ant'.  Krwil  in  ,■!.'»  Hrmniul  ami  A-yliim,  and  the  Washington  Hoapltal  for  Foundlings  ai  any 
hnvc  lni'ii  coiifiTri'iluimnttn.'Bi.iinldirtwrltii'siiI  Ihe  District  of  Columbia  under  the  Act  approrta 
.lime  sl*th.  nlni'leen  hundred,  creating  siu-h  board. 

He  il  tnarlnl  !■;/  Ihe  Sntntr  tiud  Hatire  of  Rtpmmtalitttt  of  the  VniUd  State*  of  .Jawrml 
in  fnt\ffre*»  u»iu'uil>M,  That  such  su per vision  over  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
I  name,  Frenliiu-n'w  Hospital  ami  Asylum,  ami  the  Washington  Hospital  for  Found- 
linp'  as  may  have  H'eri  conferred  ujion  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
n  Hoard  of  Cluiritii-s  for  tin-  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June  sixth,  nineteen 
hundred  (Thirty-lirst  Statutes,  piigi'  six  hundred  and  sixty-four),  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  have  exclusive  supervision  over  slid 
institutions  and  the  disbursement  of  all  appropriations  therefor,  subject  to  theism 
of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  hereby  authoriteel 
to  enter  into  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  care,  at  a  reasonabL'* 
rate  per  capita,  of  all  |H;rsons  from  the  District  of  Columbia  treated  in  the  Freedmen- 
Hospital  and  Asylum. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Panned  the  House  of  Representatives  February  24,  1902. 
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Exhibit  K. 

-  [Referred  to  on  page  181  of  the  report.] 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  April  9,  1902. 

Sir:  The  existing  legislation,  embraced  in  the  acts  of  August  7,  1882  (22  Stat.  L., 
330),  and  February  26,  1881  (21  Stat.  L.,  350),  relating  to  the  payment  and  disposi- 
tion of  pension  money  due  to  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  members  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  has  been 
attended  with  much  difficulty  in  its  administration.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Home,  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions,  have  severally  called  my  attention  to  the  defects  in  the  existing 
legislation  and  have  suggested  its  amendment.  As  a  result  of  these  suggestions,  I 
have  caused  to  be  drafted  a  provision  amending  and  reenacting  the  existing  legisla- 
tion along  lines  which  it  is  believed  will  free  its  administration  from  confusion  and 
difficulty,  will  make  it  operate  equitably  toward  pensioners,  their  widows,  minor 
children,  and  dependent  parents,  and  will  make  it  acceptable  to  the  managing  offi- 
cers of  the  two  institutions  concerned. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  draft  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend that,  if  it  meets  the  approval  of  your  committee,  it  be  inserted  in  the  pending 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  or  be  introduced  as  a  separate  measure. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions, 

United  States  Senate. 


\  BILL  relating  to  the  payment  and  disposition  of  pension  money  due  to  Inmates  of  the  Government 

Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  provision  in  the  act  of  August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
appearing  on  page  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Twenty-second  Statutes  at  Large, 
and  relating  to  pensions  of  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  is 
hereby  amended  and  reenacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

' '  During  the  time  that  any  pensioner  shall  be  an  inmate  of  the  Government  Hospital 

for  the  Insane  all  money  due  or  becoming  due  upon  his  pension  shall  be  paid  by 

the  pension  agent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  upon  a  certificate  by  such 

superintendent  that  the  pensioner  is  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  and  is  still  living,  and 

such  pension  money  shall  be,  by  said  superintendent,  disbursed  and  used,  under 

regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

pensioner,  his  wife,  minor  children,  and  dependent  parents,  if  any,  in  the  order 

named,  and  to  pay  his  board  and  maintenance  in  the  hospital;  the  remainder  of  such 

pension  money,  if  any,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  pensioner  and  to  be  paid  to 

him  or  his  guardian  in  the  event  of  his  discharge  from  the  hospital,  or  to  be  applied 

to  the  general  uses  of  the  hospital  in  the  event  of  the  pensioner's  death  while  an 

inmate  thereof.    This  provision  shall  also  be  applicable  to  all  unexpended  pension 

money  heretofore  paid  to  the  officers  of  said  hospital  on  account  of  pensioners  who 

were  inmates  theieof." 
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Exhibit  L.  I  * 

i 

[Referred  to  on  page*  156-161  of  the  report.] 

A  KILL  (•>  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  for  the  Government,  by  exchnpirf 
|HiMic  IhihK  the  ownership  of  the  private  lands  within  certain  public  parks  in  the  State  of  Ob- 
foniiu. 

lit'  it  nturtrd  hi/  thr  Srwil*  and  Ho\u*  of  Representative*  of  the  United  Slate*  of  Amen* 
in  ( oiifjww  a**nnUnly  That  wherever,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  lands  within  the 
Sequoia  National  Park,  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  the  General  Grant  Xatkml 
Park,  in  the  State  of  California,  are  held  in  private  ownership,  the  Secretary  of  the 
>nterior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  exchange  therefor  public  bunted 
like  urea  and  value  which  are  vacant,  unappropriated,  not  mineral,  not  timbered, ind 
not  required  for  reservoir  sites  or  other  public  uses  or  purposes.  The  private  owwfi 
must,  at  their  exjiensc  and  by  appropriate  instruments  of  conveyance,  surrrinWfto 
the  <  ;<»veriiinent  a  full  and  unincumbered  right  and  title  to  the  private  lands  included 
in  any  exchange,  l>efore  patents  are  issued  for  or  any  right  attaches  to  the  public 
lands  included  therein,  and  no  charge  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  for  issuing aui 
patents,  rpon  the  completion  of  any  exchange  the  lands  surrendered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  lnvoiue  a  part  of  the  public  park  in  which  they  are  situate  in  like 
manner  as  if  they  had  l>ccn  public  lands  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  park. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  land 
scrip. 


Exhibit  M. 

[Referred  to  on  page  162  of  the  report.] 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  I).  C,  Ju/ptM  1}  v.**. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  bv  the  act  of  Cor.- 
grcss  approved  March  2,  1SW,  setting  aside  a  portion  of  certain  lands  in  the  .State  "f 
Washington  as  a  public  park  for  the  l>enefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  ami  t<>U 
known  and  designated  as  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that- 

1.  No  person  shall  cut,  break,  remove,  impair,  or  interfere  with  any  trees,  shruk 
plants,  growing  timber,  curiosities,  wonders,  or  other  objects  of  interest  on  tlie'^v- 
eminent  lands  in  the  park,  and  all  of  the  same  shall  l>e  retained  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. Camping  parties  will  lx»  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timt>er  for  fuel,  b-jt 
fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  extinguished  when  n" 
longer  required. 

L\  The  hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  of  any  bird  or  wild  animal  >« 
the  ( Government  lands  in  the  park,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  pre- 
vent them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited.  Firearms  will 
only  l>e  ]»erinitted  in  the  reservation  on  the  written  permission  of  the  acting  superin- 
tendent thereof. 

3.  Fishing  in  the  waters  within  the  park  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  the  use  of 
drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden  by  law. 

4.  No  ]>erson  will  l>e  ]>erinitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage  in  any  business 
in  the  park,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  without  permission  in  writing  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

5.  The  lain  la  in  the  j>ark  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  mineral  land  lawsot 
he  United  States,  but  prospectors  or  miners  shall  not  be  permitted  to  injure  »r 

destroy  or  interfere  with  the  retention  in  their  natural  condition  of  any  timber,  min- 
eral deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said  park  outside  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  mining  cYaiina  duYy  \oejaX*A  wA\u&&\s&!ta&  U&e  mining  laws. 
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3  lien  ling  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  within  the  park,  as 
he  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  roads  of  the  park,  is  strictly  for- 
except  in  such  cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
rior. 

drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  on  the  Government  lands 
he  limits  of  the  park. 

vate  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  displayed  on  the  Gov- 
;  lands  within  the  park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience 
lance  of  the  public,  upon  buildings  on  leased  ground. 

•sons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  behavior, 
violate  this  order,  will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park,  and  will  not 
ed  to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
I  superintendent  of  the  park. 

ie  acting  superintendent  of  the  park  is  authorized  and  directed  to  remove 
assers  from  the  reservation  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  order  and  '6f 
>f  Congress  aforesaid. 

Tiios.  Ryan, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nowembei%29,  190b. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  sixth  annual  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  during  the  past  year, 
and  in  so  doing,  to  renew  many  of  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  prior  annual  reports,  together  with  such  others  as  in 
my  judgment  will  best  promote  the  public  interest. 

The  volume  of  the  public  business  requiring  consideration  has  mate- 
rially increased  during  the  past  year,  but  through  the  earnest  and 
commendable  interest  in  the  service  manifested  by  the  officers  and 
employees  the  work  has  been  expeditiously  dispatched.  In  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  service,  however,  additions  to  the  force  will  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  handling  of  the  work,  and  the  required  acces- 
sions will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  through  the  chan- 
nels prescribed  by  law. 

The  Department  has  constantly  endeavored  to  employ  only  men  of 
ability  and  the  highest  degree  of  integrity.  Its  officials  are  sustained 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  protected  against  frivolous 
charges  and  fault-finding,  but  when  found  to  be  inefficient  or  untrust- 
worthy they  are  promptly  dispensed  with.  During  the  past  year 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  service  in  this  respect,  with 
the  result  that  23  Presidential  appointees,  who  had  been  commissioned 
since  March  4, 1897,  have  been  eliminated  from  the  Indian,  Territorial, 
and  Land  service.  Of  these  9  resigned,  8  were  removed,  and  6  were 
superseded  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms.  The  above-mentioned 
rule  is  equally  applicable  to  the  clerical  force  of  the  Department  and 
lias  been  rigidly  enforced  in  every  instance. 

In  prior  annual  reports  I  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  compen- 
sation fixed  by  law  for  the  services  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  of  the  chiefs  of  division  in  the  Secretary's  Office  were 
inadequate,  and  in  again  directing  attention  to  the  subject  have  to 
suggest  the  advisability  of  the  early  readjustment  of  these  salaries  by 
Congress  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 
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The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  executive  achievement  in  ail 
branches  of  the  service.  The  reclamation  service,  inaugurated  under 
the  act  approved  June  17, 11M)2,  providing  for  the  construction  of  irri- 
gation works  and  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  senriarid  lands  in  the 
\\  ostern  States  has  been  perfected,  and,  under  surveys  made  by  it. 
contracts  have  l>een  let  for  effectuating  the  Salt  River  project,  Arizona, 
the  Uncoinpahgre  Valley  project,  Colorado,  the  Minidoka  project  in 
Idaho,  and  the  Truckee  Carson  project  in  Nevada,  in  all  21  contract, 
covering  an  expenditure  of,  approximately,  $3,270, 787.23.  Time  being 
an  element  in  the  matter,  the  work  on  these  projects  will  be  prose- 
cuted most  expeditiously.  There  has  also  been  tentatively  allotted  for 
surveys  and  construction  work  for  this  service  in  various  States  and  Ter- 
ritories the  sum  of  $23,(51*9,642,  and  investigations  as  to  projects  in 
connection  therewith  are  under  way.  This  subject  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed on  pages  87-97  of  this  report. 

Nine  additional  forest  reservations  have  been  established  by  Presi- 

«r 

dential  proclamations  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat  L, 
1095);  one  reservation  has  been  abolished;  four  somewhat  reduced  in 
area;  two  have  been  enlarged,  and  two  consolidated  into  one.  The 
management  of  the  forest  reservations,  in  the  main,  has  been  satisfac- 
tory, but  l>etter  administrative  results  could,  doubtless,  be  secured  if 
this  service  were  transferred  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  public  domain  and  the 
timber  thereon  have  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  a  conspiracy  entered 
into  between  certain  persons  in  California  and  Arizona  looking  to  the 
defrauding  of  the  Government  of  a  large  acreage  of  public  lands 
has  been  defeated  and  the  leading  spirits  therein  indicted.  In  addition 
17  residents  of  Oregon  have  been  indicted  for  conspiring  to  defraud 
the  Government  of  public  lands,  forgery,  and  other  criminal  acts  in 
connection  with  the  acquirement  of  public  lands;  5  of  these  have 
pleaded  guilty,  1  has  been  convicted,  and  convictions  will  doubtless  he 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  trial  of  the  other  cases,  which  is  now  in 
progress. 

The  method  adopted  last  year  of  soliciting  bids  for  the  sale  of  lands 
and  the  purchase  of  timber  thereon  instead  of  disposing  of  the  same 
at  public  auction,  was  employed  with  creditable  results  in  the  matter 
of  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  Chippewa  ceded  lands  in  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  in  disposing  of  part  of  the  lands  embraced  in  the  Grand  Ronde 
Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon.  Satisfactory  sale  was  had  of  lands  of 
the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  of  Minnesota  and  the  opening  to  set- 
tlement and  entrv  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  lands  in  South  Dakota,  the 
Devils  Lake  lands  in  North  Dakota,  and  Arid  lands  of  Nebraska,  wa$ 
successfullv  effectuated. 
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In  the  Indian  Service  ten  agencies  were  abolished  during  the  year, 
and  the  duties  of  such  agencies  devolved  upon  bonded  superintendents 
of  Indian  training  schools.  The  policy  of  requiring  able-bodied 
Indians  to  labor  for  their  own  support  has  been  adhered  to,  and  is 
proving  more  and  more  beneficial,  both  to  the  Indians  and  the  service. 
A  very  material  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  upon  Indian 
schools  was  noted  during  the  year.  The  wisdom  of  the  recent  change 
in  the  methods  of  leasing  unallotted  Indian  lands  is  shown  by  the 
greatly  increased  revenue  derived  from  this  source.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  business  of  logging  on  Indian  allotted  lands,  as  under  regula- 
tions now  in  force  the  logs  are  sold  to  the  highest  or  best  bidder, 
upon  sealed  bids,  after  due  advertisement.  Irrigation  work  on  the 
various  reservations  has  been  constantly  extended  and  is  showing 
encouraging  results. 

Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  enrollment  of  the  members 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  allotment 
to  each  member  of  his  proportionate  share  in  the  communal  property. 
A  final  adjudication  has  been  made  of  the  rights  of  more  than  92  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  applicants  for  enrollment  to  membership 
in  the  several  tribes,  and  selections  of  allotments  have  been  made  by 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  number  of  allottees  duly  enrolled.  The  bulk 
of  the  work  of  enrollment  of  members  and  the  allotment  of  lands, 
except  as  to  contests  and  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  certain 
applicants  now  pending  in  the  courts,  it  is  believed  will  be  completed 
on  June  30,  1905,  and  that  the  survey  of  all  the  towns  and  the  appraise- 
ment of  lots  therein  will  be  substantially  finished  by  July  1,  1905,  as 
required  by  law. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  valuable  aid  cheerfully  ren- 
dered in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Department  by  the  Assistant 
Secretaries,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  the  Heads  of  the  various 
Bureaus,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  sev- 
eral Divisions  of  the  Secretarv's  Office. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The  force  of  this  Office  is  occupied  in  greater  measure  with  the  con- 
sideration of  legal  problems  and  claims  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  public  lands  and  Indian  affairs,  and  in  lesser 
measure  with  the  disposition  of  matters  arising  under  the  pension, 
patent,  and  other  laws,  the  administration  of  which  is  committed  to 
this  Department. 

Although  the  work  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  it  is 
but  slightly  in  arrears.  A  few  cases  are  awaiting  decisions  of  similar 
questions  in  suits  pending  in  the  courts. 
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The  matters  at  this  time  awaiting  consideration  and  action  are:  Fi 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Coniniissiw 
of  the  General  I^and  Office:  51  motions  for  review  of  decisions  here 
fore  rendered  on  such  appeals:  25  references  with  request  for  1 
opinions  to  l>e  given  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General.  and4tf  n 
cellaueous  matters. 

The  matters  considered  and  disposed  of  during  the  last  year  aw 
follows:   Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy -six  decisions  receiving 
approval  and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  appeals  fr 
decisions  of    the   Commissioner  of    the   General    Land   Office:  \ 
decisions  receiving  the  approval  and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  on  motions  for  review:  .598  decisions,  regulations,  onto 
etc.,  receiving  the  approval  and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  miscellaneous  matters:  lt>8  law  opinions  receiving  the  j 
nature  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  the  approval  of 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 

The  more  important  of  the  land  decisions  and  opinions  are.  i 
matter  of  ready  reference,  for  use  as  precedents,  published  in  h 
form  in  volumes  known  as  the  ifc Decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  Relating  to  the  Public  Lands. "  Decisions  of  this  ebarw 
for  the  jwist  year  are  to  be  found  in  volume  32  of  said  land  decisic 
already  out.  and  in  volume  83,  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  work  performed  immediately  in  office,  as  at> 
outlined,  the  Assistant  Attornev-General  and  his  assistants  haves 

• 

l>ccn  occupied  in  presenting  and  arguing  in  the  courts  of  the  Dist: 
of  Columbia  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  case: 
which  the  Government,  through  the  Interior  Department,  is  im 
ested.     Several  of  such  cases  have  been  tried  and  decided  during 
past  year,  some  of  thorn  of  special  interest  not  only  because  of 
importance  of  the  questions  involved,  but  because  they  furnish  a  i 
of  action   for  numerous  eases  involving  similar  questions.     Nota 
amon«r    the^e   are    Tinted   States   ex  rel.  Carl   Mallon    >\  Hiteho 
Joseph   Naganab  /'.  Hitchcock:  Anna    Bowes    r.  Hitchcock.      In 
above  cases  the  contentions  of  the  Department  were  sustained  hy 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.     In  the  Naganab  case 
appeal  has  been  tiled  to  tin*  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Coli 
bia,  and  in  the  Anna  Howes  ease  notice  of  appeal  has  been  given, 
important  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of   the  United  Sti 
during  the  year  was  that  of  Morris  et  al.  i\  Hitchcock  et  al.  (li'4 
S..  :>S4),  which  was  appealed  from  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Dist 
of  Columbia,  the  Government's  contention  being  sustained. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Tn 
States  the  case  of  Humbird  et  al.  /\  Averv  et  al.,  The  United  Stti 
intervener,  which  was  argued  some  months  ago,  but  a  decision  ha* 
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been  handed  down,  and  two  original  cases — The  State  of  Kansas  v. 
The  State  of  Colorado  et  al..  The  United  States,  intervener,  and  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  v.  Hitchcock.  The  management  of  all  these  cases 
has  been  placed  under  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  are  progressing. 

I  can  not  commend  too  highly  the  able  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  this  office  have  been  administered. 

LANDS. 

The  record  of  the  land  department  for  the  past  year  is  one  of  deeds 
accomplished.  The  ring  of  conspirators  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been 
completely  broken  up,  their  predatory  raids  on  the  public  domain 
stopped,  the  offenders  indicted  and  apprehended,  and  brought  before 
the  courts  for  trial. 

Other  investigations  of  alleged  violation  of  the  public-land  laws  in 
that  section  and  elsewhere  are  being  rapidly  and  vigorously  pushed, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  soon  be  in  shape  to  present  to  the  Fed- 
eral grand  juries  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offenses  alleged,  and  that 
the  offenders  will  be  speedily  brought  to  justice. 

Trespasses  on  the  public  timber  have  been  of  less  magnitude,  and 
unlawful  inclosures  of  the  public  domain  have  decreased  in  acreage. 
The  vigorous  crusade  against  this  class  of  offenders  inaugurated  by  the 
Department  seems  to  have  developed  such  a  wholesome  regard  for  the 
law  as  bids  fair  in  the  future  to  make  the  protection  of  the  public 
property  less  difficult. 

The  first  sales  of  timber  on  the  Chippewa  ceded  lands  in  Minnesota, 
held  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  on  December  5  and  28,  1903,  under  the 
system  of  sealed  bids  established  by  the  act  of  June  27,  1902  (32  Stat. 
L.,  400),  known  as  the  Morris  Act,  were  the  most  successful  sales  of 
that  character  ever  held,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  timber  sold  and 
the  price  received. 

Equally  successful  was  the  sale  under  the  act  of  February  20,  1904 
(33  Stat.  L.,  46),  of  Red  Lake  lands  at  Thief  River  Falls  and  Crooks- 
ton,  Minn.,  the  opening  to  settlement  and  entry  of  the  Rosebud  Indian 
lands  in  South  Dakota,  the  Devils  Lake  lands  in  North  Dakota,  and 
the  sale  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Indian  lands  in  Oregon. 

The  opening  in  Nebraska  of  arid  lands,  under  the  act  of  April  28, 
1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  547),  was  attended,  it  is  alleged,  with  scenes  of 
turbulence,  and  certain  irregularities  in  connection  therewith  have 
been  charged,  which  are  now  under  investigation  by  the  Department. 

Under  the  acts  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1093-1094),  and  June 
30,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  506),  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  practically  all  of  the  municipal  improvements  contemplated 
by  said  acts  in  the  counties  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Caddo,  in  the 
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cities  of  Hobart,  Lawton,  and  Anadarko,  Okla.  Many  of  said  improve- 
ments are  now  being  constructed  and  in  several  easels  are  approaching 
completion. 

Great  progress  has  also  t>een  made  in  the  administration  of  the  act 
of  June  17,  VMfl  (3*2  Stat.  L.,  388),  known  as  the  reclamation  act. 
A  ninnl>cr  of  projects  have  l>een  started  and  satisfactory  advancement 
made  toward  their  completion.  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  work 
done  along  the  lines  here  indicated  will  be  found  herein  on  pages  87-i*7. 
and  in  the  appended  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  and  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  respectively. 

There  were  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19(4, 
public  lands  aggregating  16,40.5,821.95  acres,  classified  as  follows: 
Cash  sales,  2,307,344.73  acres;  miscellaneous  entries,  embracing  home- 
steads, land  warrants,  scrip  locations.  State  selections,  swamp  lands, 
railroad  and  wagon-road  selections,  Indian  allotments,  etc.,  13,951,- 
548.21  acres,  and  Indian  lands,  146,929.01  acres,  showing  a  decrease 
of  6,4ls,477.7o  acres  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  disposals  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  cash  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  from  various  sources, 
including  disposal  of  public  land,  §8,795,893.73,  and  Indian  laud, 
$333,757.62;  from  depredations  on  public  lands,  $72,585.08;  from 
sales  of  timber  on  forest  reserves,  $56,691.70;  from  sales  of  Govern- 
ment property,  S73s.s5,  and  for  furnishing  copies  of  records  and 
plats.  S-J3.675;  aggregate,  $9,2*3,341.98,  a  decrease  of  $1,741,401.67 
from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  salaries  and  commis- 
sions of  registers  and  receivers,  incidental  expenses,  and  expenses  of 
depositing  public  moneys  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904, 
were  $s  12,975.51.  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  Mo.  li»03.  of  £14,1 12.SJ*. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  received  from  the 
various  local  land  offices,  gives  by  States  and  Territories  an  approx- 
imate estimate  of  the  reserved  as  well  as  the  unappropriated  public 
lands  in  the  public-land  States  and  Territories  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal 
vear: 

Ami  unappropriated  and  unreserved. 

.M«t.-..rT.Trit..ry.  "  ~  ~ "'     w^ESd        AM$"* 

Siirvcvcl.     Umurwvwl.         Total.  reserves.  priaua. 


I 


Aw*.               Aw*.  Acre*.               Acres.  -4  m*. 

Aliibimia 219.7:i0    219,730                51.480  32.3S6.710 

Alaska  n  368.  035,  tf75  368, 035, 975  j             67, 705  ■ 

Arizona  12.OTt4.7lti        34.i»36.s00  47.001.593  20,249.180  5.  Ml.  547 

Arkansas..' 2.127.S">7    2,427,857  ■              2,560  31,113,263 

California 28. 077. 190          7. 136, 603  So, 213. 793  |  20, 818. 779  43. y37. 348 

Colorado 31 , 7;W,  053          1. 09S.  .>J3  35, 831 ,  596  ,  5. 294, 348  25. 222, 216 

a  The  unreserved  lands  in  Alaska  are  mostly  unsurveyed  and  unappropriated. 
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—  State  or  Territory. 


Area  unappropriated  and  unreserved. 


Surveyed.    :  Unsurveyed. 


Florida 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 
Iowa 


Acres. 

997,777 
10,848,849 


Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Vebraaka 

Kerada 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Sooth  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington . . 
Wisconsin  — 
Wyoming 


947,6-42 

102,178 

340,507 

2,243,210 

92,420 

191,681 

18,409,023 

7,822,789 

30,883,050 

88,123,606 

7,795,096 


2,095,427 
14,527,289 
10,413,471 
11,560,475 

4,008,954 

71,373 

34,820,326 


Grand  total 270.267,760 


Acres. 

160,070 
28,819,787 


Total. 

Acres. 
1,157,847 
39,668,636 


65,018 
884,198 


38,046,412 

11,974 

30,417.530 

14,128,734 

3,802,356 


947,642 

167, 191 

340,507 

3,127,408 

92,420 

191,681 

56,455,435 

7,884,768 

61,250,580 

52,252,840 

11,097,451 


5,646,966 

306,831 

28,142,991 

4,853,978 


2,609,852 


671,604,617 


2,095,427 
20,174,254 
10,720,302 
39,703,466 

8,862,932 

71,373 

36,930,178 


841,872,377 


Acres 
reserved. 


Acres  appro- 
priated. 


Acres. 

19,259 
2,061,577 


Acres. 

33,895,534 

11,563,227 

35,842,560 

22,950,400 


19,714,560  i. 


120,375 
1,468,434 

120,654 
2,346,820 


18,616,446 

628,866 

5,983,409 

7,356,104 

2,686,090 


3,066,469 
14,894,967 
12,225,989 

7,750,479 

11,396,331 

482,524 

15,611,085 


172,873,079 


35,646,080 
51,314,708 
27,419,786 
86,868,089 
45,728,862 
29,692,700 
48,604,169 
18,521,719 
40,678,662 

8,102,661 
18,820,866 
31,126,989 
26,062,720 
19.667,824 
26,208,219 
26,260,109 

5,087,496 
22,488,617 
34,770,988 

9,992,017 


794,794,884 


Patents  issued. — There  were  56,380  patents  of  all  classes  issued  dur- 
ing the  year.  Of  this  number  52,102  are  classed  as  agricultural,  1,247 
.are  Indian  allotments,  2,504  are  mineral  patents,  174  coal  patents,  95 
private  land  claims,  210  railroad,  and  54  swamp-land  patents.  This  is 
an  increase  of  4,448  ovrer  the  agricultural  patents  issued  during  the 
preceding  year. 

Swamp-land  patents,  school,  and  other  State  and  Territorial 
lands. — Swamp  lands  in  place  were  patented  to  the  amount  of 
269,207.23  acres,  a  decrease  of  2,650,540.65  acres,  which  decrease  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  preceding  year  one  patent 
was  issued  covering  2,862,280  acres  of  lands  situated  in  the  Everglades 
and  Mangrove  Swamp  in  Florida.  Cash  indemnity  for  1,540.96  acres 
of  swamp  lands  was  paid  in  the  sum  of  $1,926.20,  and  land  indemnity 
of  200  acres  was  certified.  Indemnity,  school,  and  other  selections 
were  made  and  certified  during  the  year,  under  their  several  grants,  to 
the  various  States  and  Territories  to  the  amount  of  487,064.51  acres. 

Railroad  and  wagon-road  land  patents. — During  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  certified  or  patented  on  account  of  railroad  and  wagon-road 
grants  4,551,071.66  acres,  as  against  5,816,957.04  acres  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  1,265,885. 3S  acres. 
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Bointy-laxd  business. — There  has  been  located  during  the  year, 
with  txmnty-land  warrants,  about  30,960  acres  of  public  lands,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


Dviminiiiitti.tn  of  warrants 

Act  of  1M7 

Act  of  1H.T0 

Act  of  1KT>2 

Act  of  1S.V. 

Total 


40  acres. 


80  acre*.    120  acres.    160  acre*. !  Total 


9 
45 

3 
1 

20 

i 

41 

58 

62 

I 

86 
I  36 


14  !  2,600 

7  4,520 

1  30 

99  '  23, 4» 


121      30,  W 


Adjustments.  — The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  shows  that  material  progress  has  been  made  in  the  exam- 
inations necessary  to  the  adjustment  of  railroad  and  wagon  road  land 
grants,  including  the  administration  of  the  acts  of  July  1,  1898  (30 
Stat.  L.,  597-^0),  March  2,  1899(30  Stat.  L.,  994),  and  March  2, 
1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  950),  relating  to  grants  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  above  grants  will  be  found  beginning  at  page  28  of 
the  Commissioner's  report. 

Instructions  wen*  issued  to  the  local  land  officers  and  a  special  agent 
of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  examination  directed  by  the  act  of 
February  2»J.  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  51),  for  "the  relief  of  settlers  on  lands 
in  Sherman  County,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,'*  and  representatives  of 
this  Department,  detailed  for  that  purpose,  visited  that  section  during 
the  early  fall  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  local  officers  at 
The  Dalles  and  the  special  agent  in  the  matter  of  the  investigation  and 
hearing  being  made  and  held  under  departmental  instructions  in  said 
matter,  to  give  such  advice  and  directions  and  lend  such  cooperation 
and  assistance  as  in  their  judgment  the  best  interest  of  the  Government 
might  require.  They  were  also  directed  to  confer  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Eastern  Oregon  Land  Company,  successor  in  interest  to 
The  Dalles  Military  Wagon  Road  Company,  and  to  ascertain  for  what 
price  and  on  what  terms  said  Eastern  Oregon  Land  Company  will 
relinquish  to  the  settlers  the  lands  claimed  by  them,  respectively,  within 
the  limits  of  its  grant  in  Sherman  County,  Oregon,  as  referred  to  in 
said  act,  together  with  the  improvements  thereon. 

The  reports  of  said  special  agent  and  of  said  representatives  of  the 
Department  are  now  before  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  a  full  and  specific  report  in  relation  to  said  matter  will  be 
made  to  Congress  on  or  before  the  first  dav  of  the  next  session  as 
required  by  the  last  paragraph  of  said  act  of  February  26,  1904. 

State  desert  land  segregations. — Bv  section  4  of  the  act  of 
August  IS,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  372-422),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June 
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11,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  413-434),  and  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L., 
1133-1188),  provision  is  made  for  the  donation  to  each  of  the  desert- 
land  States  of  not  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  such  lands.  Under 
these  acts  lists  were  approved  as  follows: 


State.  ber  of    Aggregate 


Idaho 2  24,241.22 

Montana 1  3, 675. 22 

Oregon 2  28, 284. 8a 

Wyoming 7  236,986.93 

Legislation  in  regard  to  arid  lands. — On  April  28,  1904  (see  33 
U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  547),  the  act  known  as  the  Kinkaid  Act  became  a  law. 
This  legislation  is  experimental  and  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem 
as  to  the  disposition  of  lands  not  susceptible  of  irrigation.  The  law 
provides,  in  brief,  that  homestead  entries  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
west  and  north  of  certain  designated  lines,  shall  not  exceed  in  area  640 
acres,  and  must  be  in  as  nearly  compact  form  as  possible,  and  in  no 
event  exceed  2  miles  in  extreme  length,  and  provision  is  made  for 
additional  entries  of  contiguous  land  by  persons  who  own  and  occupy 
lands  previously  entered  by  them. 

Said  act  became  operative  on  the  28th  of  June>  1904,  and  instruc- 
tions covering  some  8,000,000  acres  of  lands  affected  thereby  were 
duly  issued  by  the  General  Land  Office  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  such  lands  as 
were  ascertained  to  be  susceptible  of  irrigation  were  reserved  and 
excluded  from  entrv  thereunder. 

Reclamation  of  arid  lands. — Under  the  national  irrigation  act 
of  June  17,  1902,  instructions  were  issued  June  3,  1904,  in  regard  to 
the  Minidoka  reclamation  project  in  Idaho.  This  project  comprises 
lands  in  13  different  townships,  covering  an  estimated  area  of  from 
125,000  to  150,000  acres.  The  "  farm  units,"  or  limits  of  area  allowed 
per  entry  in  said  project,  vary  from  40  to  80  acres  (except  in  fractional 
subdivisions,  which  are  more  or  less),  lands  situated  within  a  radius  of 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  center  of  a  town  site  being  divided  into 
40-acre  units.  The  charge  for  lands  in  this  project  will  probably  be 
from  $25  to  $35  per  acre. 

Instructions  are  also  in  couvse  of  preparation  for  the  Truckee-Carson 
project  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  embracing  an  area  of  21,580  acres. 
There  are  259  "farm  units"  embraced  in  this  project,  varying  in  size 
from  40  to  160  acres.  The  price  of  lands  in  this  project  has  been  fixed 
at  $26  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  annual  installments. 

From  the  date  of  the  irrigation  act  of  June  17,  1902,  up  to  June  15, 
1904,  there  have  been  39,956,040  acres  withdrawn  for  irrigation  pur- 
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poses,  of  which  1,045,130  acres  have  been  restored,  Leaving  85,910,910 
acres  remaining  withdrawn.  Further  information  on  the  subject  of 
irrigation  of  said  arid  lands  will  be  found  on  pages  87-97  of  this  report 

Reservoirs  for  the  purposes  of  stock  breeding  and  trans- 
portation.— Under  the  act  of  January  13,  1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  484), 
the  number  of  declaratory  statements  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  4,073.  There  were  received  during  the  year  858, 
making  the  total  requiring  action  4,931.  Of  this  number  1,986  were 
canceled  or  relinquished,  419  were  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
amendment  or  rejection,  and  54  were  approved,  leaving  2,472  applica- 
tions not  acted  upon. 

Rights  of  way  for  railroads. — Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1875  (18 
Stat.  L.,  482),  providing  for  rights  of  way  over  public  lands,  the  act  of 
May  14, 1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  409),  providing  for  rights  of  way  in  Alaska, 
and  various  special  acts,  664  companies  have  filed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion which  have  been  accepted,  34  of  which  were  accepted  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904.  Right  of  way  has  been  approved  for 
615  companies,  20  of  which  received  their  first  approval  during  the 
same  period.  There  were  received  during  the  year  509  maps  of  loca- 
tion of  railroads,  which,  with  those  already  pending,  made  a  total  of 
628  maps  on  hand  for  action  during  the  year.  Of  these,  172  have 
been  approved;  30,  not  requiring  approval,  have  been  filed;  and  397 
have  been  otherwise  disposed  of,  21  having  been  rejected  and  the  rest 
returned  for  correction,  leaving  33  awaiting  action  June  30,  1904. 

Rights  of  way  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. — Under  the 
provisions  of  sections  18  to  21,  inclusive,  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891 
(k2(y  Sbit.  L.,  1095),  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  11, 1898 
(30  Stat.  L.,  404),  the  right  of  way  has  been  approved  to  579  com- 
panies, individuals7,  and  associations  of  individuals,  of  which  138 
received  their  first  approval  during  the  past  year.  There  have  been 
received  during  the  year  464  maps,  and  151  have  been  approved,  20 
have  been  tiled  not  requiring  approval,  and  288  have  been  rejected  or 
returned  for  correction. 

Under  the  act  of  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  790),  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  permit  the  use  of  rights  of  way  through  public  lands, 
reservations,  or  national  parks  for  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  elec- 
trical and  water  plants,  canals,  reservoirs,  etc.,  for  the  storage  and 
conveyance  of  water,  and  all  beneficial  uses,  applications  have  been 
approved  for  33  companies,  individuals,  and  associations  of  individuals. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  were  28  maps  pending  in  the 
General  Land  Office  July  1,  1903,  and  56  were  received  during  the 
year,  of  which  33  were  approved  and  20  otherwise  disposed  of,  most 
of  them  being  returned  for  correction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  tram-road  act  of  January  21,  1895  (28 
L.,  035),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  11, 1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  404), 
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me  map  was  received  during  the  year,  two  were  approved,  and  one 
vas  returned  for  correction,  leaving  none  pending  June  30,  1904. 

In  each  annual  report  for  several  years  I  have  called  attention  to 
he  necessity  for  remedial  legislation  relating  to  the  existing  laws  con- 
erning  right  of  way  for  the  various  purposes  above  referred  to,  and 
irged  the  passage  of  the  bill  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment April  4,  1902,  with  favorable  recommendation.  The  following 
xtract  from  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
903,  shows  the  position  of  the  Department  on  this  subject  and  the 
ction  taken  upon  the  said  bill: 

In  my  report  of  last  year  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above-designated 
cts  constituted  a  group  of  statutes,  the  administration  of  which  has  been  the  source 
f  much  embarrassment  because  of  the  unnecessarily  large  number  of  acts  and  the 
onfusing  amendments,  while  they  do  not,  after  all,  cover  the  whole  subject  in  a 
itisfactory  manner,  failing  to  provide  for  certain  important  uses  of  right  of  way,  and 
eing  otherwise  too  limited  in  scope. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  that  would  empower  the 
ecretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  a  lapsed  right  of  way  for  railroads, 
anals,  reservoirs,  etc.,  over  the  public  lands  and  reservations  of  the  United  States 
fter  notice  to  grantee. 

With  the  purpose  in  view  of  securing  legislation  along  the  lines  indicated,  the 
)epartment  on  April  4,  1902,  transmitted  to  Congress  such  a  bill  as  in  its  judgment 
rould  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  receive 
tie  approval  of  Congress  and  be  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  Senate  bills  3374  and 
711,  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

On  June  4,  1902,  the  Committee  on  Claims  submitted  a  report  on  Senate  bill  3374, 
i  which  it  was  recommended  that  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out 
he  same  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "A  bill  providing  for  rights  of 
;ay  in  and  through  public  lands,  reservations,  and  certain  national  parks,  and  for 
ther  purposes,"  and  it  was  further  recommended  that  the  bill  be  amended  by 
triking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  practically  the 
revisions  of  the  bill  transmitted  to  Congress  by  my  letter  of^April  4,  supra. 

Uniformity  in  the  laws  relating  to  rights  of  way  over  the  public 
.oniain  and  the  avoidance  of  confusion  in  the  administration  thereof 
mperatively  demand  the  passage  of  this  bill  or  one  similar  thereto. 

Public  surveys. — By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1903 
32  Stat.  L.,  1116),  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses 
>f  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  and  for 
>ther  purposes,  there  was  appropriated  "For  surveys  and  resurveys 
>f  public  lands"  the  sum  of  $400,000,  of  which  amount  the  Commis- 
ioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  was  authorized  to  expend  so  much 
is  he  might  deem  necessary  for  examinations  in  the  field,  etc. 

Out  of  said  appropriation  the  sum  of  $80,000  was  set  apart  to  cover 
he  cost  of  examinations  in  the  field,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  reserved 
or  emergencies,  and  the  remainder,  $305,000,  was  apportioned  among 
he  several  surveying  districts. 
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The  apportionments  made  to  the  several  districts  were  as  follows: 


Alaska $50,000 

Arizona 14,000 

California 15,000 

Colorado 6,000 

Idaho 82,000 

Minnesota 10,000 

Montana 43,000 


Nevada $10,000 

New  Mexico 10,000 

North  Dakota 15,000 

Oregon 22,000 

Utah 1«,000 

Washington 32,000 

Wyoming 30,000 


Further  apportionments  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  several  sur- 
veying districts,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  contracts  aggre- 
gating $60,000  were  awarded  from  the  uncontracted  balance  of  the 
appropriation  for  resurveys  in  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco  counties  in 
Colorado,  authorized  by  the  act  approved  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L., 
519). 

There  were  accepted  during  the  fiscal  year,  after  examination  in  the 
field,  careful  comparison  of  the  surveying  returns,  and  inspection  of 
plats  and  field  notes,  surveys  covering  7,394,850  acres,  distributed  as 
follows: 


State  or  Territory.  Acre*.  State  or  Territory.  j     Acres. 


■i 


Alaska 1    j  NorthDakota '  S29.S05 

Arizona 430,1*6   j  Oregon 359,809 

California 211,524  'I  South  Dakota !  1,169,1W 

Colorado 1US.590      Utah '  305.043 

Idaho o05,lt«      Washington I  332,454 

Minnesota 274,  »i*3      Wyoming i  429,141 

Montana 2,330.007                ToUl '"TJSTSo 

Nevada 6*\  15*J 

New  Mexieo 351, 14>> 

Alaskan  surveys.— By  the  act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1097), 
the  rectangular  system  of  surveys  was  extended  to  the  district  of 
Alaska;  but  no  surveys  under  that  system  have  as  yet  been  executed 
there,  nor  has  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  principal  meridian  and 
several  parallels  referred  to  in  my  annual  report  of  the  last  two  years 
been  executed,  the  first  successful  bidder  having  failed  to  enter  the 
field,  and  the  second,  who  is  now  under  contract  to  do  the  work,  not 
having  had  time  enough  to  complete  the  same.  Owiug  to  the  great 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  establishment  of  the  regular  base, 
standard,  and  meridian  lines,  the  progress  of  the  public  surveys  in 
Alaska  will  necessarily  be  slow  until  after  those  lines  have  been 
located  and  permanently  marked. 

Contracts  were  authorized  during  the  year  for  the  survey  of  all  the 
claims  of  mission  lands  in  Alaska,  and  some  few  of  these  contracts 
were  perfected  as  required  by  the  General  Land  Office.  It  is  expected 
that  this  work  will  now  proceed  to  completion  by  the  close  of  another 
ear. 
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At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  an  examiner  of  surveys  was 
engaged  in  making  an  examination  of  the  conditions  in  Alaska  respect- 
ing all  classes  of  surveys,  including  surveys  of  mission  lands.  His 
report,  which  goes  into  the  subject  in  considerable  detail,  will  be  found 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office. 

Resurvey  of  south  boundary  of  Colorado. — During  the  last 
iiscal  year  the  General  Land  Office  received  the  final  returns  of  the 
resurvev  of  this  boundary  line. 

The  field  work  of  the  resurvey  was  thoroughly  tested  by  an  exam- 
iner and  an  engineer  from  that  office.  The  monuments  along  the  line 
were  reported  to  be  well  within  the  requirements,  and  the  work  of 
the  astronomer  who  conducted  the  instrumental  work  to  have  been 
performed  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  resurvey  was  there- 
fore accepted,  and  maps  thereof  were  tiled  in  the  offices  of  the  sur- 
veyors-general for  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  matter  of  adopting  this  line  as  the  true  boundary  between 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  change  in  jurisdiction 
over  adjoining  lands,  must  be  determined  b}r  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  otherwise,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  Congress  thereon  and  that 
provision  be  made  at  the  same  time  for  the  closing  of  the  lines  of 
public  survey  to  the  new  boundary  line. 

Idaho-Montana  boundary. — Congress  at  its  last  session  author- 
ized the  survey  and  marking  of  the  unsurve\*ed  portion  of  the  line 
between  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  estimated  at  450  miles,  and 
appropriated  $50,000  for  this  purpose.  This  line  is  the  only  inter- 
state boundary  line  remaining  unsurveyed  and  unmarked.  It  follows 
the  top  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountain  range  southwardly  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  Continental  Divide,  the  crest  of  which  it  then  follows 
to  the  east  boundary  of  Idaho. 

The  problem  of  ascertaining  the  true  watershed  or  crest  of  the  two 
mountain  ranges  is  an  interesting  one,  requiring  accurate  judgment 
and  experience  in  mountain  topography  and  involving  a  multitude  of 
reconnaissance  surveys  as  the  establishment  progresses.  This  impor- 
tant work  was  begun  by  the  contractor  in  the  spring  of  1904,  and  will 
probably  require  two  seasons  to  complete. 

Field  examinations  of  applications  for  survey  under  the 
timber  and  stone  act. — Large  areas  of  timbered  lands,  sought  to  be 
entered  under  the  timber  and  stone  act,  having  been  surveyed  upon 
affidavits  of  settlement  and  such  settlement  found  to  be  fictitious,  it 
was  decided  during  the  last  year  to  use  the  corps  of  examiners  of  sur- 
veys to  investigate  in  the  field  all  applications  for  surveys  that  alleged 
settlement,  and  the  result  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  this  procedure. 

In  the  timbered  regions  no  real  settlement  to  any  extent  was  found, 
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and  in  most  cages  a  mere  camping  but  without  furniture  and  destitute 
of  means  of  housekeeping  was  all  that  the  examiners  could  discover 
on  the  ground.  The  alleged  settlers,  it  was  learned,  lived  in  distant 
towns  and  cities  and  were  induced,  by  promises  of  reward  after  the 
survey,  to  lend  their  names,  evidently  without  an  intention  to  make 
their  homes  on  the  land.  The  investigation  has  thus  far  resulted  in 
materially  checking  the  rapid  absorption  by  unscrupulous  persons  of 
the  valuable  timber  now  standing  on  the  public  lands  in  the  mountain 
districts. 

Examination  of  ceded  Chippewa  lands  in  Minnesota. — The 
work  of  examining  the  lands  in  the  former  Chippewa  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, ceded  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889  (25  Stat  L.,  642),  was 
brought  to  a  completion  March  31  last.  There  were  examined  during 
the  past  year  725,818.98  acres,  embracing  lands  in  the  Pigeon  River, 
Fond  du  I>ac,  Bois  Fort,  Deer  Creek,  Red  Lake,  and  Chippewa  of  the 
Mississippi  reservations.  Of  the  total  lands  examined  88,320  acre$ 
were  classified  as  "pine*'  lands,  and  the  estimates  indicated  that  there 
are  172,445,000  feet  of  merchantable  pine  timber  thereon. 

Sales  of  Chippewa  pine  timber. — There  were  two  sales  of  pine 
timber  on  ceded  Chippewa  lands  held  at  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota,  in  De- 
cember last,  415,000,000  feet  of  timber  being  sold  for  $2,650,903,  or  an 
average  of  $6.38  per  thousand  feet.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  sales  has  already  been  paid. 

Instructions  and  schedules  have  also  been  issued  for  the  sale  at  Cass 
Luke,  Minnesota,  on  November  15  next,  of  the  pine  timber  on  116,190.2ti 
acres  of  "'pine"  lands,  estimated  to  contain  210,774,000  feet  of  tim- 
ber, and  for  the  sale  at  the  same  place  on  November  17,  1904,  of  95 
per  cent  of  the  pine  timber  on  16,833.96  acres,  estimated  to  contain 
12,967,ooo  feet  of  timber. 

Logging  operations  on  ceded  Chippewa  lands. — During  the  past 
logging  season  there  were  cut  from  ceded  Chippewa  lands  45,590,448 
feet  of  timber,  the  price  paid  being  $269,195.13,  or  an  average  of 
#5.90  per  thousand  feet.  The  expense  to  the  Indians  of  logging  said 
timber  was  $14,421.82,  or  a  little  over  5  per  cent. 

Logging  operations  have,  except  as  to  about  1,400,000  feet  still 
standing,   been  completed  on  the  fcfc  pine v  lands  on  15  of  the  school 
sections  in  the  Red  Lake  and  White  Earth  reservations,  embracing 
6,912.33  acres,  the  timber  on  which  was  sold  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  on 
March  2,  1903.     On  these  sections  the  scalers'  reports  show  that  there 
were  16,495,587  feet  of  timber  cut.     These  sections,  except  as  to  one 
section  examined  in  1S99,  in  which  case  the  estimates  and  amount  cut 
are  about  equal,  were  examined  in  the  years  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  by 
Government  estimators,  who  reported  that  there  were  only  10,151,000 
feet  thereon,  or  about  b(\  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on 
the  land* 
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Nine  sections  in  the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  Reservations, 
involving  2,440.49  acres,  the  timber  on  which  was  sold  at  Cass  Lake, 
Minnesota,  on  December  5  last,  were  cut  clean  the  past  season,  there 
being  4,789,115  feet  cut,  as  against  4,241,000  feet  estimated  to  be 
thereon  by  Government  estimators. 

.  For  the  timber  on  the  24  sections  cut  clean,  except  as  to  1,400,000 
feet  as  above  stated,  all  involving  9,352.82  acres,  the  price  paid  was 
$109,847.61,  or  an  average  of  $11.74  per  acre. 

Timber  culture  entries. — The  time  within  which  final  proof  could 
be  made  under  the  timber  culture  law  expired  March  3,  1904.  The 
General  Land  Office  has  taken  the  necessary  action  to  cancel  such 
entries  as  still  remain  of  record.  During  the  past  year  2,429  entries 
were  canceled. 

Opening  of  lands  in  the  Red  Lake,  Grande  Ronde,  Rosebud, 
and  Devils  Lake  reservations. — As  provided  by  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 20, 1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  46),  the  Red  Lake  Indian  lands  of  Minnesota 
were  offered  at  public  sale  at  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  commencing 
at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  June  20,  1904,  and  said  sale  was  continued  until 
July  14, 1904,  at  which  time  the  same  was  adjourned  to  be  resumed  at 
Crookston,  Minn.,  October  3,  1904. 

There  were  sold  610  tracts,  aggregating  in  area  93,747.59  acres, 
amounting  to  $589,117.20,  or  an  average  price  of  $6.28  per  acre. 

The  amount  received  at  this  sale  was  $117,823.44,  being  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  land  sold. 

At  the  continuation  of  the  public  sale  of  Red  Lake  lands  at  Crooks- 
ton,  Minn.,  October  3  to  8,  1904,  1,035  tracts,  containing  162,197.29 
acres,  were  offered. 

There  were  sold  129  tracts,  containing  20,388  acres,  for  $90,559.65. 
The  purchasers  paid  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price,  amounting  to 
$18,111.93. 

The  highest  bid  received  was  $9.70  per  acre,  the  lowest  $4  per  acre, 

-  and  the  average  price  was  $4.44. 

The  total  acreage  in  this  reservation  offered  at  public  sale  was 

-  255,945.16  acres,  of  which  amount  114,135.87  acres  were  sold  for 
-5  $679,676.85,  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price,  viz,  $135,935.37,  being 
|  paid  by  the  purchasers. 

5      There  remain  unsold  141,809.29  acres. 

/      Sealed  bids  for  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Indian  Reser- 

:  Vation  land  in  Oregon,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33 

Stat.  L.,  567),  were  received  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  land  office,  from 

©  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Monday,  August  1,  1904,  until  11  o'clock  on  Mon- 

<iay,  August  8, 1904. 
•  The  total  area  of  this  reservation  offered  for  sale  was  26,021.64  acres, 

divided  into  181  tracts  of  approximately  160  acres  each. 


h 
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Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  bids  were  received  for  111  dilfc 
tracts  aggregating  an  urea  of  16,418.48  acres,  and  ranging  in] 
from  *l.iT>  to  $ll.7f»  per  acre,  or  an  average  price  of  S4.U5  per  i 
amounting  to  $t»ti.497.21.  Checks  and  monev  orders  for  $13.21 
were  received.  representing1  practically  20  per  cent  of  the  amount 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  acceptance  of  these  bids  has 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

There  arc  «.U>i>3.o4  acres  for  which  there  were  no  bids.  Th 
provides  that  no  bids  should  be  accepted  until  tbe  sum  of  ail 
received  should  equal  or  exceed  $2S.5UO.  and  as  $6*  >.  41*7. 21  was  reo 
for  le^  than  two-thirds  of  the  lands  offered  for  sale  the  sale  is  eo 
ered  highly  satisfactory. 

The  unallotted  and  unreserved  lands  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  K 
vation.  S.  I>ak.,  aggregating  in  area  3S5,817.11  acres,  divided 
2,41  '1  claims  of  approximately  100  acres  each,  subject  to  dis 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  23,  11*04  (33  Stat.  L., 
were  o|M»ncd  to  homestead  entry  by  registered  applicants  only  di 
the  first  sixty  days,  and  thereafter  by  the  tirst  legal  applicant  at  I 
steel,  S.  Dak.,  August  s,  1904,  in  the  order  established  by  the  dm 
of  .Inly  2s.  l!*o4,  and  such  opening  continued  for  lands  in  that  dis 
until  and  including  September  10, 1904,  and  thereafter  at  Chanibei 
S.  Dak. 

The  law  fixes  the  price  for  these  lands  at  $4  per  acre,  to  be  pi 
installments,  and  provides  for  reduction  to  §3  and  $2.50  per  aero  ; 
periods  iif  three  and  six  months  respectively,  after  opening.  an« 
disposal  for  cash,  under  rules  and  regulations  and  slightly  diffc 
conditions,  after  expiration  of  four  years  after  opening. 

One  hundred  and  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  per 
registered  as  applicants  for  said  lands. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1904,  1*38  homestead  entries  ' 
made  for  these  lands,  aggregating  an  area  of  147,S3S.(;s  acres,  u 
whirl)  the  first  payment  required  under  the  act  of  April  23.  1 
>upra.  of  si  per  acre  was  made,  aggregating  Sl47.83S.tI8. 

Thirteen  applications  under  the  President's  proclamation  of  Ma; 
P.)n4.  were  received  for  the  reservation  from  homestead  entrv  fc 
many  town  sites  in  the  ceded  Rosebud  Indian  lands.  South  Dal 
After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  same  and  an  examination  of 
tracts  applied  for  in  the  field,  the  applications  were,  on  July  2$,  1 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  reservation  of 
town  >ites,  covering  1.079.24  acres,  was  recommended,  and  on  Au 
%J,  19o4,  the  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretai 
the  Interior  and  the  other  applications  were  rejected. 

The  unallotted  and  unreserved  lands  in  the  Devils  I^ake  Indian 
ervation,  aggregating  in  area  88,948.39  acres,  divided  into  o.r>(>  cl 
of  approximately  100  acres  each,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the 
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visions  of  the  act  of  April  27, 1904  (33  Stats.  L.,  319),  were  opened  to 
homestead  entry  by  registered  applicants  only  during  the  first  sixty 
days,  and  thereafter  by  the  first  legal  applicant,  at  the  Devils  Lake 
office,  North  Dakota,  on  Tuesday,  September  6,  1904,  at  9^  o'clock 
a.  m.,  and  in  the  order  established  by  the  drawing  of  August  24,  1904, 
as  prescribed  by  proclamation  of  June  2,  1904.  Fifteen  thousand  and 
eighty -six  persons  registered  as  applicants  for  these  lands. 

These  lands  are  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  acre  as  fol- 
lows: $1.50  when  the  entry  is  made,  and  the  remainder  in  annual 
installments  of  50  cents  per  acre. 

Land  contests. — There  were  1,234  appealed  and  4,786  unappealed 
contest  cases  decided  during  the  year. 

Depredations  upon  public  timber. —There  were  347  cases  of 
depredations  upon  public  timbered  lands  reported  during  the  year, 
involving  timber  to  the  value  of  $337,515.43,  a  decrease  of  $284,583.68 
from  last  vear.  In  4H  cases  recommendation  was  made  for  civil  suit 
to  recover  damages.  Propositions  of  settlement  to  the  number  of  68 
were  accepted,  their  amounts  aggregating  $53,398.40.  From  sales  of 
timber  cut  unlawfully  from  public  lands  there  were  received  $9,668.43; 
from  compromises  under  section  3469,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
$25,733.90;  from  fines  imposed  and  judgments  rendered,  $17,270.86; 
making  a  total  of  $106,071.59  accruing  to  the  Government  through 
depredations  upon  public  lands. 

On  June  30,  1904,  there  were  pending  in  the  United  States  courts 
125  civil  suits  for  the  recovery  of  a  total  amount  of  $2,009,863.30,  the 
value  of  timber  alleged  to  have  been  taken  unlawfully  from  public 
lands,  and  324  criminal  prosecutions  for  cutting  or  removing  timber 
in  violation  of  law. 

The  decrease  in  the  magnitude  of  trespass  cases  reported  last  year 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  efficient  service  rendered  b}r  the  special 
agents  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  inspectors  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  suppressing  this  class  of  depredations  on  the  public  domain 
and  in  enforcing  such  a  respect  for  the  law  protecting  the  public 
property  as  will  tend  in  the  future  to  still  further  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  violations  in  this  respect. 

Protection  of  public  lands. — An  average  of  about  75  special 
agents  of  the  General  Land  Office  were  employed  during  the  }Tear  in 
investigating  alleged  fraudulent  land  entries,  and  otherwise  in  protect- 
ing" the  public  lands  from  timber  trespass  or  illegal  appropriation.  On 
July  1,  1903,  there  were  pending  18,341  entries  and  filings  awaiting 
reports  from  special  agents  or  action  upon  reports  already  received  or 
hearings  had  under  such  reports.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
were  received  10,224  entries  and  filings.  Of  the  total  number,  1,290 
entries  were  held  for  cancellation  or  suspended  on  special  agents 
reports;   540  hearings  were  ordered  on  such  reports;  1,231  entries 
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were  canceled;  1,592  were  approved  for  patent;  and  7,285  entries  were 
relieved  from  suspension,  leaving  18,457  entries  and  filings  pending 
July  1,  1904. 

Soldiers'  additional  homestead  entry  frauds. — All  cases  of 
assignment  of  soldiers'  additional  homestead  rights  are  carefully  exam- 
ined in  the  General  Land  Office,  and,  if  their  validity  remains  open 
to  doubt,  are  referred  to  special  agents  for  investigation.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a  rigid  inspection  of  these  claims. 
During  the  past  year  237  applications  have  been  canceled,  while  346 
have  l>een  relieved  from  suspension. 

Unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands. — With  respect  to  unlawful 
inclosures,  137  reports  of  special  agents  were  received  during  the  year, 
showing  an  area  of  1,353,567  acres  of  public  lands  unlawfully  inclosed. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  special  agents,  39  of  such  inclosures,  embrac- 
ing 717,505  acres  of  public  land,  have  been  removed  and  proceedings  are 
pending  to  compel  removal  in  the  remaining  cases  reported.  Specific 
instructions  have  teen  given  the  special  agents  to  secure  the  removal 
of  all  the  unlawful  fences  upon  the  public  lands,  and  it  appears  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  that  mate- 
rial progress  is  being  made  in  that  direction,  manjT  of  the  fences  being 
removed  at  once  by  the  maintainers  as  soon  as  their  attention  is  called 
by  the  special  agent  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  other  cases, 
however,  legal  proceedings  have  been  found  necessary  to  impress  upon 
the  violators  of  the  law  the  determination  of  the  Department  to  keep 
the  public  lands  open  to  the  home  builder. 

The  prosecution  and  present  condition  of  land  fraud  cases 
on  the  Pacific  coast. — Charges  were  made  and  freely  circulated  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Administration  to  the  effect  that  the  investigation 
of  the  land  frauds  by  the  Interior  Department  is  not  being  seriously 
and  diligently  conducted;  that  criminal  prosecutions  connected  with 
the  investigation  are  not  being  pressed  with  such  vigor  as  to  manifest 
a  determination  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  speedy  justice,  and  that 
an  air  of  secrecy  pervades  the  Department,  making  it  difficult  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  progress  and  present  status  of  the  work. 

These  charges  are  utterly  without  foundation  in  fact.  The  investi- 
gation has  been  in  the  hands  of  competent  officers  of  the  Government 
from  the  beginning,  and  has  been  conducted,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  utmost  possible  speed  consist- 
ent with  thoroughness:  the  prosecutions,  where  indictments  have  been 
found,  have  been  and  are  being  vigorously  pressed,  and  at  no  time  has 
there  been  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  fullest  informa- 
tion as  to  the  progress  or  status  of  such  prosecutions,  or  as  to  any 
matter  in  connection  therewith. 

The  leading  spirits  in  the  fraudulent  transactions  brought  to  light 
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are  mostly  men  who  have  occupied  positions  of  influence  and  high 
standing,  both  socially  and  politically,  and  many  of  them  are  men  of 
large  wealth.  They  have  thrown  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  which 
have  required  time,  patience,  constant  effort,  determination,  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  those  having  charge  of  the  investigation  to 
overcome. 

They  have  diligently  sought,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  thwart 
the  purpose  of  the  investigation  and  to  control  its  results  favorably  to 
themselves.  These  difficulties  have  been  successfully  met  and  over- 
come and  the  tactics  resorted  to  by  the  parties  criminally  involved  and 
by  their  friends  have  been  circumvented  and  defeated  at  all  points. 
The  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  from 
the  beginning  that  the  investigation  should  be  thorough  and  complete, 
and  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  accomplish  such  result.  The 
fraudulent  operations  have  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  States  of 
California  and  Oregon,  but  have  not  been  .confined  to  those  States. 
In  many  instances  the  conspirators  have  reached  out  into  other  States. 
Their  schemes  were  broadly  and  deeply  laid  and  the  task  of  unearth- 
ing them  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty.  While  only  about  eighteen 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  investigation  was  commenced,  the  prac- 
tical results  thus  far  attained  are  both  gratifying  and  encouraging. 
They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

California. — 1.  The  indictment  in  February,  1903,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  Frederick  A.  Hyde,  John  A.  Benson,  and  Henry  P. 
Dimond,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Joost  H.  Schneider,  of  Tucson^ 
Ariz.,  under  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  United  States  of  large  quantities  of  its  public  lands,  and 
the  indictment  in  December,  1902,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
said  John  A.  Benson  for  bribery  of  public  officials  in  connection  with 
such  conspiracy.  The  leading  spirits  in  this  conspiracy  are  Frederick 
A.  Hyde  and  John  A.  Benson,  and  their  scheme  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment was  of  gigantic  proportions.  It  involved  an  attempt  to  secure 
titles  to  hundred*}  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  various  public-lands  States  and  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  36),  in  exchange  for 
State  school  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  United  States  forest 
reserves  established  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  the  titles 
to  which  school  lands  were  acquired  by  and  on  behalf  of  said  Hyde 
and  Benson,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  said  States  relating  to  the  dis- 
posal of  school  lands,  and  in  a  grossly  illegal  and  fraudulent  manner, 
by  means  of  false  and  forged  applications,  affidavits,  and  other  docu- 
ments required  by  the  laws  of  said  States  to  be  executed  and  filed  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  school  lands,  thereby  rendering  such 
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titles  false,  fraudulent,  and  worthless,  and  by  making  and  securing  to 
be  made  false  and  forged  relinquishments  to  the  United  States  of  such 
false,  fraudulent,  and  worthless  titles,  and  by  selecting  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States  outside  of  forest  reserves  in  exchange 
for  the  titles  thus  fraudulently  obtained  and  relinquished  to  the 
United  States. 

The  act  referred  to  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  oicntr  of 
lands  within  a  forest  reserve  may  relinquish  the  same  to  the  United 
States  and  select  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof  outside  of  forest  reserves. 
Briefly  stated,  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  obtain  good  titles  from 
the  United  States  for  its  public  lands  outside  of  forest  reserves  in 
exchange  for  false,  fraudulent,  and  worthless  titles  to  school  lands 
.secured  by  the  conspirators  from  said  States  within  forest  reserves. 

While  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  public  lands  were 
involved  in  the  scheme,  only  a  small  portion  thereof — less  than  40,000 
acres—  had  been  paten  ted  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  By  the  Secretary's  direction  the  fur- 
ther issuing  of  patents  upon  the  selections  and  entries  involved  was 
immediately  stopped,  and  all  such  selections  and  entries  were  suspended, 
which  suspension  still  remains  in  force.  The  Government  is  there- 
fore in  no  danger  of  further  loss  of  its  public  lands  through  the  said 
scheme.  The  fraudulent  business  of  the  conspirators  has  been  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  their  nefarious  practices  are  now  at  an  end. 

The  defendants  in  these  indictments  were  immediately  arrested,  one 
••-John  A.  Benson — in  the  State  of  New  York,  two — Frederick  A. 
Hyde,  and  Henrv  P.  Dimond — in  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
fourth — Joost  II.  Schneider — in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  last 
named  is  now  held  under  heavy  bail  for  his  appearance  for  trial.  Pro- 
ceedings under  section  1U14  of  the  Revised  Statutes  were  at  once  insti- 
tuted  in  the  States  of  California  and  New  York  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  defendants  arrested  in  those  States  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  trial.  These  proceedings  have  been  diligently  prosecuted,  and  in 
California  have  resulted  in  decisions  by  both  the  United  States  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  of  the  northern  district  of  California  sustaining 
the  conspiracy  indictment  and  ordering  the  defendants  Hyde  and 
Dimond  removed  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  trial.  Thev  have 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  to  secure  in  that  court  an  advancement  of  the 
case  on  the  docket,  and  a  hearing  of  the  appeals  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

The  defendants  are  under  heavv  bail  to  answer  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  when  finally  rendered.  Upon  the  indictment  for  bri- 
bery, John  A.  Benson  has  also  been  held  for  removal  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  trial  and  he  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Upon  the  conspiracy  indictment,  removal  proceedings  are  still  pend- 
ing against  said  Benson  in  New  York,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  be  concluded  at  an  earlv  date,  with  like  favorable  results. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  suspending  the  selec- 
tions and  entries  of  the  public  lands  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  and  in 
refusing  to  issue  further  patents  upon  such  selections  and  entries,  is 
fully  sustained  by  the  decisions  of  both  the  district  and  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  California,  above 
referred  to. 

As  an  immediate  and  very  important  result  of  the  investigation,  this 
gigantic  combination  and  conspiracy  has  been  broken  up,  and  its  power 
for  evil  doing  in  the  future  utterly  destroyed.  As  further  and  ulti- 
mate results,  the  fraudulent  selections  will  all  be  canceled  and  the  lands 
covered  thereby  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  it  is  the  confident 
belief  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  officials  having  charge 
of  the  prosecutions  growing  out  of  the  investigation  that  the  guilty 
parties  will  be  convicted,  and  such  punishment  meted  out  to  them  as 
will  not  only  be  com  men  sum  te  to  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes,  but 
will  serve  as  a  warning  to  evil  doers  in  the  future. 

It  should  be  further  stated  in  this  connection  that  as  to  the  indict- 
ments found  in  the  District  of  Columbia  against  Frederick  A.  Hyde, 
John  A.  Benson,  and  others,  more  rapid  progress  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  the  defendants  to  trial  has  been  impossible  by  reason  of  the 
great  delay  caused  by  proceedings  required  to  be  had  by  section  1014 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  defendants  to  th$ 
District  of  Columbia  for  trial.  These  defendants  have  been  and  are 
stubbornly  resisting  removal,  and  have  been  and  are  endeavoring  by 
every  possible  means  to  secure  delay  in  the  removal  proceedings. 
While  the  indictments  against  them  were  found  nearly  a  year  ago, 
they  have  thus  far  been  able  to  prevent  a  trial  by  resorting  to  the 
apparently  fruitful  sources  of  delay  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  time  from  the  date  of  the  finding  of  the 
indictments  until  the  presence  of  the  defendants  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  trial,  can  be  secured,  will  cover  a  period  of  a  year  and 
a  half  or  more.  Such  long  delay  is  not  only  embarrassing  to  this 
Department,  but  there  is  danger  that  by  the  death  of  important  wit- 
nesses the  final  success  of  the  prosecutions  may  be  seriously  jeopard- 
ized. These  things  strongly  suggest  that  a  change  in  the  law  whereby 
the  removal  of  indicted  parties  to  the  jurisdiction  where  the  indict- 
ment is  found  may  be  more  speedily  secured,  to  the  end  that  their 
trial  may  be  had  within  a  reasonable  time,  would  be  wise.  The 
Department  in  this  instance  has  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  delays 
referred  to,  which  have  been  apparently  within  the  law  as  it  now 
exists. 
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Indictments  in  the  State  of  Oregon. — (2)  (a)  The  indictment, 
October  27,  1908,  of  Horace  G.  McKinley,  Stephen  A.  D.  Puter,  and 
Marie  L.  Ware,  under  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  United  States  of  its  public  lands. 

(h)  The  indictment,  October  29,  1903,  of  Horace  G.  McKinley, 
Stephen  A.  D.  Puter,  Marie  L.  Ware,  and  Emma  L.  Watson,  under 
section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  of  its  public  lands. 

(r)  The  indictment,  October  30,  1903,  of  Horace  G.  McKinley, 
under  section  541S  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  forgery  and  other 
criminal  acts  condemned  by  the  statute,  in  connection  with  acquiring 
title  to  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

(•/)  The  indictment,  October  30,  1903,  of  Stephen  A.  D.  Puter  and 
Guy  Huff,  under  section  5418  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  forgery  and 
other  criminal  acts  condemned  by  the  statute,  in  connection  with 
acquiring  title  to  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  indictment,  March  17,  1904,  of  Emma  L.  Watson,  Stephen 
A.  D.  Puter,  Marie  L.  Ware,  Horace  G.  McKinley,  Maude  Witt, 
Frank  II.  Walgamot.  Harry  C.  Barr,  Dan  W.  Tarpley,  and  others, 
under  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  United  States  of  its  public  lands. 

(/')  The  indictment,  March  26,  1904,  of  Charles  Cunningham,  Asa 
Ray  burn,  Dallas  O'Harra,  Glen  H.  Saling,  Shelley  Jones,  Mark  Shack- 
leford,  and  Kate  James,  under  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
for  conspiracy. to  defraud  the  United  States  of  its  public  lands. 

(y).The  indictment,  Aprils,  1904,  of  Henry  Meldrum,  former  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  State  of  Oregon,  under  section  5418  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  for  criminal  conduct  condemned  by  that  statute. 

In  these  prosecutions  Charles  Cunningham,  Asa  Ray  burn,  Dallas 
(VHarra.  Glen  II.  Saling,  and  Shelley  Jones  have  pleaded  guilty,  and 
.sentence  has  been  imposed  upon  all  except  OTIarra  and  Jones.  The 
other  cases  were  set  for  trial  at  the  May  term,  1904,  of  the  Federal 
court  at  Portland.  Oreg.,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  for  the  Government  had  absconded  the  cases  had  to  be 
continued,  and  are  now  set  for  trial  at  the  November  term,  1904,  of 
the  court.  The  absconding  witness  has  been  arrested  and  is  now  under 
bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  November  term.  An  able  attorney, 
skilled  in  the  conduct  of  criminal  prosecutions,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  assist  the  United  States  attorney  in  the  trial  of 
these  cases,  and  convictions  in  all  of  them  are  confidently  expected. 

The  investigation  is  still  being  carried  on  and  further  indictments 
are  expected  as  soon  as  the  cases  can  be  prepared  for  proper  presenta- 
tion to  grand  juries.  In  so  far  as  indictments  have  not  as  yet  been 
found  it  should  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  secrecy  must  necessarily 
be  maintained,  otherwise  all  efforts  to  accomplish  beneficial  results 
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would  be  futile.  There  is  not  now,  and  never  has  b*een,  any  desire  or 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  those  engaged 
under  his  direction  to  keep  from  the  public  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation except  in  so  far  as  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  failure  in 
the  endeavor  to  acccomplish  the  desired  end,  to  wit,  the  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the  guilty  parties. 

That  the  charges  of  this  Department's  want  of  sincerity  and  diligence 
referred  to  are  in  every  respect  without  justification  in  fact  or  reason 
can  easily  be  ascertained  by  anyone  who  cares  to  know  the  truth. 
The  results  accomplished  are  largely  shown  by  the  public  records  of 
the  courts  and  of  the  Land  Department,  and  in  so  far  as  not  thus 
shown,  namely,  as  to  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  Hyde-Benson 
combination  and  the  general  breaking-up  of  the  fraudulent  practices 
in  other  sections,  as  herein  indicated,  the  honest  seeker  for  informa- 
tion can  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  by  simple  inquiry  of  the 
officials  of  the  Land  Department  or  of  the  indicted  parties  themselves. 

The  following  telegram  received  at  the   Department  speaks   for 

itself: 

Portland,  Oregon,  September  29. 
Judge  Bellinger  to-day  overruled  the  demurrer  to  the  indictment  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  r.  Emma  L.  Watson,  S.  A.  D.  Puter,  Horace  G.  McKinley,  Miss  Marie 
L.  Ware,  Maud  Witt,  Frank  H.  Walgamot,  Henry  C.  Barr,  D.  W.  Tarpley,  and 
three  others,  whose  names  are  unknown,  accused  of  fraud  in  Government  land 
transactions. 

These  indictments  caused  a  sensation  when  they  were  returned, 
many  of  those  implicated  being  prominent. 

On  November  18  the  Department  was  advised  of  the  conviction  of 
Henry  Meldrum,  former  surveyor-general  of  Oregon,  in  the  Federal 
court  at  Portland,  on  the  indictment  found  against  him  April  2,  1904, 
as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

FOREST  RESERVES. 

There  are  now  59  forest  reserves,  created  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tions under  section  24  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1095), 
embracing  62,763,494  acres.  This  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
408,529  acres. 

Nine  additional  forest  reserves  have  been  established;  1,  the 
Crow  Creek  Forest  Reserve  in  Wyoming,  has  been  abolished;  4  have 
been  somewhat  reduced  in  area,  and  2  have  been  enlarged;  while  2 — 
the  Santa  Ynez  Forest  Reserve  and  the  Pine  Mountain  and  Zaca  Lake 
Forest  Reserve,  in  the  State  of  California — have  been  consolidated 
into  one,  under  the  name  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Forest  Reserve.  In  the 
latter  case  an  additional  area,  consisting  of  private  lands  lying  between 
the  two  reserves,  was  also  included. 
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FoitK8T-BKSEBrt£  fires. — During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were 
extinguished  231  fires  that  had  passed  the  incipient  stage  when  dis- 
covered. The  areas  burned  over  aggregated  112.817  acres,  and  the 
cost  of  extinguishing  the  tires,  excluding  salaries  of  forest  employees, 
was  £4,127.  This  is  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  48  fires, 
of  ltu»,917  acre*  in  area,  and  of  12.036  in  cost.  The  larger  area  for 
tin*  preceding  year  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during 
that  vear  an  extensive  tire  in  the  Mount  Kainier  Forest  Reserve  burned 
over  an  area  of  129,ol8  acres. 

Sheep  crazino  in  forest  reserves. — For  the  grazing  season  of 
1901  the  I)e|>artmcnt  authorized  the  grazing  of  1,400,000  head  of 
sheep  in  all  or  parts  of  is  reserves;  391  permits  were  issued,  covering 
1,214.41s  head.  For  the  season  of  1902  these  same  reserves  were 
opened  to  l,197,ooo  head,  and  484  permits  were  issued,  covering 
1,151.513  head,  and  in  1903  they  were  opened  to  877,000  head,  when 
32o  permits,  covering  H12,32N  head,  were  issued.  In  addition  to  these 
s  reserves,  jairts  of  newly  created  reserves  were,  for  the  season  of 
19o3.  ojM»ned  to  the.  grazing  of  <»ol,400  head  of  sheep,  and  113  permits 
wen*  issued,  covering  W>0,239  head.  For  the  grazing  season  of  1904, 
20  reserves  were  opened  to  the  grazing  of  1,811,750  sheep,  and  843 
permits  were  issued  for  the  grazing  of  1,806,722  head. 

Cattle  and  horse  grazing  in  forest  reserves. — For  the  graz- 
ing season  of  1901  there  were  1,92*1  permits  issued  to  graze  277,621 
head  of  horses  and  cattle  in  32  reserves;  for  1902  there  were  2,f>42 
permits  issued  to  graze  357,552  head  in  37  reserves;  for  1903  there 
were  4.121  permits  to  graze  529,973  head  in  44  reserves,  and  for  1904 
there  were  5.S22  permits  to  graze  ♦110,091  head  in  48  reserves. 

Sales  of  timrer  in  forest  reserves.— There  were  pending  at 
the  beginning  of  the*  year  lis  petitions  for  sale  of  timber  in  forest 
reserves,  and  37o  were  presented  during  the  year.  Of  these  377  have 
been  granted  and  sales  effected,  20  were  refused  or  abandoned  by 
the  applicants,  and  91  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  sums 
realized  from  this  source  during  the  year  and  paid  into  the  Treasury 
amounted  to  $5.s.43fi.l9. 

Free  use  of  timber  in  forest  reserves. — The  applications  re- 
ceived during  the  vear  for  free  use  of  timber  in  forest  reserves  mini- 
be  red  3.2*>5,  an  increase  of  1,«>41  over  the  number  received  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  amount  of  timber  embraced  in  these  applica- 
tions was  5,7t>4,r»S3  board  feet  and  53,569  cords,  of  which  more  than 
half  was  dead  timber,  the  removal  of  which  has  been  of  especial  bene- 
fit to  the  reserves. 

Sawmills  in  forest  reserves. — The  policy  of  issuing  permits  for 
the  placing  of  sawmills  within  the  reserves,  under  such  restrictions  as 
appear  to  be  demanded  by  the  conditions  in  each  case,  has  been  con- 
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tinued  with  good  results,  not  a  single  case  having  resulted  unfor- 
tunately. Among  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  practice  of 
allowing  the  location  of  such  mills  near  the  cutting  area  in  timber-sale 
eases  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  has  tended  to  promote  a  more 
economical  use  of  timber,  lias  furnished  better  facilities  for  supplying 
the  products  to  the  consumer,  and  has  brought  about  a  more  satisfac- 
tory understanding  among  all  concerned.  It  has  also  resulted  in  more 
careful  methods  in  the  management  and  control  of  fires,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  corps  of  trained  assistants  in  cases  where  fires  have  attained 
proportions  beyond  the  control  of  the  forest  officers. 

Miscellaneous  privileges  in  forest  reserves. — Under  this  head 
are  included  the  construction  of  wagon  roads,  establishing  and  con- 
ducting of  road  houses,  public  stopping  places,  hotels,  stores,  and  the 
privilege  of  hay  cutting,  ete.  Such  applications  were  received  to  the 
number  of  226,  exceeding  the  number  of  the  preceding  year  by  about 
one-third.  About  one-half  of  these  applications  have  been  allowed, 
while  the  remainder  have  been  rejected  or  are  held  for  further  action. 

Forest  reserve  lieu  selections. — Of  forest  reserve  lieu  selections 
there  were  pending  July  1,  1903,  5,504  cases,  involving  an  approxi- 
mate area  of  1,263,236.93  acres.  There  were  received  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  3,256  cases,  involving  an  approximate  area  of  466,623  acres. 
Of  this  number  2,910  cases  were  approved  for  patent  and  134  were 
rejected,  making  3,044  finally  disposed  of,  and  embracing  an  area  of 
601,833  acres.  There  were  pending  June  30, 1904,  5,616  cases,  involv- 
ing an  approximate  area  of  1,128,027  acres. 

Lands  released  from  temporary  withdrawal. — The  delay  in 
determining  what  further  reserves  will  be  ultimately  proclaimed  has 
necessitated  holding  extensive  areas  temporarily  withdrawn,  in  order 
to  prevent  speculative  appropriation  of  the  lands  in  advance  of  the 
creation  of  the  reserves.  As  rapidly  as  the  reserves  are  finally  estab- 
lished these  withdrawals  are  revoked  as  regards  all  lands  not  included 
therein.  From  June  30,  1903,  to  October  1,  1904,  3,632,500  acres 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  thrown  open  to  settlement  and 
entry.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Land  Department,  and 
in  accordance  with  an  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for 
the  Interior  Department,  all  lands  of  this  character  are  now  thrown 
open  to  settlement  as  soon  as  restored  to  the  public  domain,  but  are 
not  open  to  entry  or  selection  until  after  notice  to  that  effect  has  been 
published  for  sixty  days. 

Entry  of  agricultural  lands  within  forest  reserves. — In  the 
preliminary  report  by  the  commission  on  the  public  lands  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  importance  of  having  all  the  land  within  the  borders 
of  forest  reserves  put  to  the  best  use,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
recommended  that  such  lands  be  opened  to  agricultural  entry,  under 
suitable  restrictions  and  limitations  prescribed  by  law. 


to  confer  Authority  ujion  forest  officers  to  make  a 
of  tin-  laws  ami  regulations  relating  to  forest  rt 
ugemcnt  of  the  reserves  is  so  hampered  by  the  wi 
ity  that  I  desire  to  lay  special  stress  ui»on  the  ne 
linn,  and  urgently  recommend  that  the  bill  for  this 
introduced  in  the  House  at  the  lust  session  of  Cull: 
and  ri'i-eiv>il  favorable  action  by  that  body.  I>e  pm 
at  the  ni'xt  session  of  Congress. 

Ti:AN"FKII  OK  T1IK  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  KOIIES 
I'Ki'AitTMKNT  i if  AitKHT'i.Tl'Kii.-  The  Commission 
Laud  OtKce  renews  the  recommendation  heretofore 
that  tin-  work  connected  with  the  administration  of 
tran-fcrred  to  the  lliireiiu  of  Forestry  in  the  Depurtm 

In  my  la-t  annual  report  I  u>ed  this  language: 

h'..TWry.  .l.-aliiiL'  a>  it  diws  with  a  saunv  •>(  wealth  |mt 
]Ti>|H-rly  :iu  aurii-iiltural  sultjwl.     The  presence  of  properly  I 

Airrieiili'iral  l'e)«rl nl.  a*  well  a*  tht:  naUltv  of  the  subject 

mate  Iraii-fer.  it  funtnl  li>U-  j>nu'tie:lhle.  ni  the  administration 
|.>  that   [hjurtmeiit  .--ential  l.i  the  l>est  interest*  both  «f  tl 


I  am  >till  of  tin-  opinion  therein  expressed,  and 
in  the  fimimUsioner's  rccoiuniciidatioii. 

Sr*IM\l!Y   UF    I.KiilSI.ATIIIN     RECOMMENDED. — The 

the  (ii'iieml  Laud  OHice.  for  reasons  stated  in  his  rt 
the  pa-sige  of  hills  pending  lief  on1  Congress  as  folk 

A  hill  tn  [Tuviili1  lur  the  entry  uf  jirrifuluiral  lands  within  f 
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A  bill  to  set  apart  certain  lands  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  as  a  public  park, 
to  be  known  as  "  The  Pajarito  Cliff  Dwellers'  National  Park,"  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  prehistoric  caves  and  ruins  and  other  works  and  relics  therein. 
H.  R.  7269. 

A  bill  creating  the  Colorado  Cliff  Dwellers'  National  Park.  (The  Commissioner 
recommends  change  of  name  to  the  "Mesa  Verde  National  Park.")     H.  R.  6784. 

A  bill  to  establish  and  administer  national  parks.     H.  R.  13478. 

(See  the  above  bill  as  amended  and  set  forth  on  page  61  of  the  Commissioner's 
report ) 

The  Commissioner  also  recommends  legislation  providing  for  the 
determination  of  questions  arising  from  the  resurvey  of  the  south 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  forest  reserves  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  for  legisla- 
tion as  above  indicated. 

Public  Lands  Commission. — The  report  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mission, is  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office;  the  modifications  of  existing  execu- 
tive methods  and  the  legislation  recommended  therein  meet  my 
approval,  the  same  being  practically  what  has  been  recommended  in 
prior  annual  reports  regarding  the  repeal  of  the  timber  and  stone  act, 
the  amendment  of  the  desert  land  law,  and  the  commutation  clause  of 
the  homestead  law  as  well  as  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  sale 
of  timber  on  public  lands. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Marked  advances  toward  civilization  have  been  made  bv  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past  vear,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  have  engaged  in  earning  self-support  has  materially  increased, 
many  wholly  supporting  themselves  and  families. 

The  Indian  population  has  varied  but  slightly  from  previous  years, 
the  number  being  about  the  same  as  reported  last  year — 272,000.  Of 
this  number,  about  180,000  occupy  156  reservations  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  containing  about  55,127,000  acres,  outside  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  composed  of  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw, 
Choctaw,  Creeks,  and  Seminole,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  number 
about  86,650,  including  freedmen,  their  reservations  aggregating 
19,475,614  acres.  The  New  York  Indians  occupy  8  small  reserva- 
tions in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  an 
area  of  about  88,000  acres.  They  number  about  5,200,  and  receive 
small  annuities  in  money  and  goods  under  treaty  stipulations. 

Ten  additional  agencies  have  been  abolished  during  the  year,  under 
the  authority  of  law,  and  the  duties  pertaining  thereto  devolved  upon 
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lxmdcd  superintendents  of  Indian  training  schools  located  at  such] 
agencies,  so  that  hut  23  agencies  arc  provided  for  in  the  appropriation 
act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  against  33  for  the  past  year  and  4 
for  the  previous  year.  As  intimated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the 
policy  of  placing  Indian  affairs  and  reservations  under  the  charge oi 
the  school  superintendents  thereon  seems  to  meet  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  Indians  in  their  efforts  at  self-support  and  independence. 
As  in  recent  yen  is  so  during  the  past  year  Indians  whose  allotment* 
have  l>ecn  leased  for  their  l>cnetit  have  been  required  to  work  por- 
tions of  such  allotments,  unless  because  of  disability  they  were  unable 
to  do  so. 

Allotments  have  l>een  made  during  the  year  to  484  Indians  and 
approved,  the  total  area  allotted  amounting  to  39,085  acres.  Allot- 
ments in  severalty  approximating  8,862,000  acres  to  73,524  Indian 
have  been  made  since  the  passage  of  the  general  allotment  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 2S,  18S7  (24  Stat.,  38N).  And  7%  patents  for  allotments  have 
been  issued  and  delivered  during  the  year. 

The  policy  of  requiring  able-bodied  Indians  to  labor  for  their  own 
support,  and  withholding  rations  from  all  except  the  needy  and  indigent, 
was  put  into  practical  operation  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1902. 

Agents  were  then  notified  that  the  support  in  idleness  of  those  able 
to  work  must  cease:  that  work  would  be  offered  the  able-bodied,  for 
which  they  would  be  fairly  and  promptly  paid,  and  they  would  then 
be  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  as  no  further  rations  would  be 
issued  to  them.     The  money  saved  by  the  reduction  of  rations  would 

*  * 

be  used  to  pay  them  in  cash  for  lal>or  in  building  roads,  dams,  reser- 
voirs for  storage  of  water,  and  other  needed  work  on  reservations 
which  they  were  competent  to  perform,  which  would  give  them 
profitable  occupation  for  the  present,  and  by  the  experience  thus 
gained  lead  to  their  self-support  in  the  future.  Men  were  to  be  paid 
$1.2.">  per  day  of  eight  hours,  and  men  with  teams  $2.50  per  day. 

Agents  were  directed  not  only  to  employ  the  Indians  to  the  fullest 
]M>ssible  extent  on  the  reservations,  but  to  use  all  their  influence  to  find 
employment  for  them  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  object  was  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Indians  to  work.  If  the  Government 
did  not  have  sufficient  work,  the  agent  was  to  find  it  for  them.  The 
Indians  were  given  to  understand  that  they  were  free  to  work  or  not 
as  they  chose,  but  if  they  were  able  to  work  and  were  given  a  chance 
to  do  so,  and  then  refused,  they  must  suffer  the  consequences,  and 
need  not  expect  the  Government  to  support  them. 

As  a  first  result  of  the  practical  working  of  this  policy,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1902, 
stated  that  over  12,000  Indians  had  been  dropped  from  the  ration  rolls  as 
being  wholly  self-supporting,  many  of  whom  had  never  worked  before. 
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Fhis  of  course  included  a  large  number  of  Indians  employed  by  and 
irawing  salaries  from  the  Government  in  the  agency  and  school  service. 
The  effects  of  this  new  policy  on  the  Indian  population  have  proven 
to  be  greatly  beneficial  from  the  outset.  Of  course,  there  are  still 
many  lazy,  shiftless  Indians  who  will  not  work  until  compelled  by 
want  to  do  so,  but  reports  from  Indian  agents,  school  superintendents, 
and  inspecting  officers  indicate  beyond  question  that  the  majority  of 
the  able-bodied  on  most  of  the  reservations  are  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  work. 

Another  important  result  has  been  a  very  material  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  subsistence  supplies,  such  as  beef,  flour,  bacon,  sugar,  etc., 
required  to  be  purchased  each  year  by  the  Government. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  desire  of  main*  Indians  to  work 
and  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  annual  migration  of  hundreds  of  Indians — men,  women, 
and  children — to  the  hop  and  sugar-beet  fields  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton during  the  harvest  season,  where  they  work  picking  hops  and 
gathering  the  beet  crop  for  the  white  farmers,  while  others  work  at 
the  sawmills  and  canneries.  Many  of  the  Indians  of  the  San  Carlos, 
Fort  Apache,  and  Mescalero  reservations  seek  and  find  employment  on 
railroad  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservations.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1903  over  300  Navaho  Indians  were  employed  off  the  reservation, 
principally  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  earned 
an  average  wage  of  $1.10  per  day.  The  agent  reported  in  1902  that 
the  earnings  of  the  Navajos  on  mil  road  work  outside  the  reservation 
amounted  to  $70,135.  They  are  good  workers  and  are  sought  by  the 
sugar-beet  farmers  in  Colorado,  where  many  of  them  have  been  (with 
the  approval  of  the  Department)  profitably  employed. 

During  the  calendar  year  1903,  the  sum  of  $194,000  was  authorized 
by  the  Department  to  be  expended  by  the  agents  and  superintendents 
in  charge  of  the  Sioux  reservations  alone,  in  employing  Indians  in  lieu 
of  rations. 

This  policy  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The  Indians 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  idle  and  shiftless  must  suffer; 
that  the  Government  will  employ,  or  find  employment  for,  all  who 
will  work,  and  that  only  the  sick  and  physically  disabled  will  be  fed 
and  cared  for  without  work. 

FINANCIAL. 

Appropriations. — The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  is  $9,853,480.75. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  the  sum  of  $8,521,306.77 
was  appropriated,  as  given  in  the  previous  report. 
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The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1901  and  1905  for  the  differed! 
objects  for  the  Indian  Service  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Current  and  contingent  expeosof 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 

Incidental  expenses 

Support  of  schools 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1904. 


$727,940.00 

2,181,688.35 

•49,000.00 

98,400,00 

8,682,960.00 

1,846,888.42 


8,621,306.77 


190Bl 


•727,4tt.« 

570, 000,  a 

76.900L* 

S,880,7«L« 

l,084,ttt» 


9,858,480,74 


By  the  deficiency  and  other  acts  for  the  years  1904  and  1905  the 
following  additional  amounts  were  appropriated: 


1904. 


1906. 


Current  and  contingent  expemses 886,000.00 

Miscellaneous 45,000.00 


Total 81,000.00 


$25. 000.  Si 


25,000.61 


making  total  appropriations  for  the  years  1904  and  1905  as  follows: 


Curjrent  mid  contingent  expenses 

Fuliniin^  treaty  stipulations 

Miscellaneous  «ii]»fx»rt«.  gratuities 

Incidental  expenses 

Support  of  schools- 

Miscellaneous 

Total .".. 


1904. 


1905. 


8763,940.00 

2,181,633.35 

649,000.00 

93,400.00 

3,522,950.00 

1,391,888.42 


8727.400.00 

3, 514, 285.85 

570,000.00 

76,900.00 

3,880,740.00 

1,109. 154. 90 


8,602,308.77 


9. 878, 4».  75 


The  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  1905  over  those  for  1904  is 
$1,270,1 73. J>s,  and  is  explained  as  follows: 

Increase  over  1904: 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations $1, 332, 652. 50 

Support  of  schools 357, 790. 00 

fl,  690, 442. 50 

Decrease  from  1904: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses 36, 540. 00 

M  iscellaneous  support,  gratuities 79, 000. 00 

Incidental  expenses 16, 500. 00 

Miscellaneous 282,228.52 

414, 268. 52 

1,276, 173. 9& 

The  great  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  1905  arises  from  the 
fact  that  several  large  appropriations  were  made  pursuant  to  agree- 
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ments  ratified  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Congress, 
amounting  to  $1,332,652.50,  explained  as  follows: 

Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewas $1,003,000.00 

Sioux  of  Rosebud  Reservation 75, 000. 00 

Crows 131,200.00 

Flatheads 175,000.00 

Indians  of  Devils  Lake 52, 000. 00 

Total v. 1,436,200.00 

Less  the  following  treaty  items  reduced  or  dropped  out,  viz: 

Surveying  and  allotting  for  Chippewas  in  Minnesota,  reimbursable  . .  $90, 000. 00 

Kansas  Indians 6,  750. 00 

Kickapoos : 388. 51 

Pottawatomies 1, 008. 99 

Pawnee**,  employees 5, 400. 00 

Total 103,547.50 

leaving  an  increase  in  treaty  appropriations  for  1905  of  $1,332,652.50, 
as  stated  above. 

Expenditures. — The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Indian  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  1904  from  moneys  appropriated,  from  trust  funds, 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  in  all  aggregating  $10,438,350.09, 
were  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $703, 660. 00 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 1,690,969.87 

Miscellaneous  support,  gratuities .* 530, 301. 32 

Trust  fund 2,033,955.53 

Incidental  expenses 74, 902. 64 

Support  of  schools 3, 401, 746. 82 

Miscellaneous 2,002,813.91 

Total 10,438,350.09 

Income. — The  following  was  the  income  of  the  various  Indian  tribes 
from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1904: 

Interest  on  trust  funds $1, 777, 373. 41 

Treaty  and  agreement  obligations  .  .^ 2, 065, 845. 52 

Gratuities 649,000.00 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  and  miscellaneous 1, 626, 458. 07 

making  a  total  of  $6,118,677.00  as  against  $6,142,015.35  for  the  fiscal 
year  1903,  a  decrease  of  $23,338.35. 

EDUCATION. 

Indian  schools  to  the  number  of  253  were  in  operation  during  the 
fiscal  year  1904,  as  against  257  in  1903.  Of  these,  25  were  nonreser- 
ration  boarding  schools  (one  less  than  last  year,  on  account  of  consoli- 
lation   of   Riverside  and  Perris  schools);   90  reservation   boarding 
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schools  (one  less  than  last  year,  Grace  school,  on  Crow  Creek  Resem- 
tion,  S.  Dak.,  being  abandoned,  and  Otoe  school,  Oklahoma,  destroyed 
by  fire,  "and  Jicarilla  school,  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation,  N. 
Mex.,  wa.s  established),  and  138  day  schools  (two  less  than  last  year), 
with  a  total  enrollment  in  all  Government  schools  of  25,348  pupils,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  20,404,  against  a  total  enrollment  of  24,357 
pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  20,876  in  1903,  or  an  increased 
average  attendance  in  11HM,  of  528  pupils. 

In  addition  to  those  in  Government  schools  there  was  an  avenge 
attendance  of  3,700  in  mission  boarding  and  day  schools,  the  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  in  public  schools, 
against  an  average  attendance  of  3,506  in  1903,  an  increase  of  191. 

Improvement  to  school  plants. — The  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction, purchase,  lease,  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  for  sewer- 
age, water  supply,  and  lighting  plants,  etc.,  made  under  the  genenl 
school  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  was  9250,000,  nearly  half 
of  which  was  used  for  repair  work,  and  from  the  balance  several  new 
plants  were  erected.  In  addition  to  this  appropriation,  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  25  non  reservation  schools  9374,170  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  water,  sewer,  and  lighting  systems,  par- 
chase  of  land,  etc.,  and  999,200  for  repairs  and  minor  improvements. 

Congress  also  granted  authority  to  expend  not  exceeding  $30,000 
out  of  the  trust  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credifof 
the  Otoe  and  Mis^ouria  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school 
plant  on  their  reservation  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  tire,  and 
the  buildings  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school 
this  fall. 

LEASES  OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  4,457  leases  for  farming, 
grazing,  and  business  purposes  have  been  approved. 

In  addition  there  were  approved  6  leases  for  the  mining  of  gypsum 
and  2  for  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  qn  allotted  lands. 

The  mining  leases  were  made  under  an  amendment  to  the  leasing 
rules,  dated  October  13,  1903,  which  provides  that*' no  applications 
for  mining  leases  will  be  considered  by  the  Department  unless  specific 
permission  has  first  been  granted  by  the  Department  for  negotiating 
for  the  same  with  the  individual  Indians  whose  lands  are  sought  to  be 
leased." 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  UNALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1900,  the  unallotted  grazing  lands  on  certain 
Indian  reservations  were  leased  in  an  informal  manner,  whereas  after 
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1900  leases  for  such  lands  were  based  upon  competitive  bids,  after 
public  advertisement,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  per  acre  per  annum, 
and  in  the  tribal  income,  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  change  in  the  leas- 
ing system. 

For  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche 
Indians,  the  average  rates  received  prior  to  1902,  were  10  cents  per 
acre;  for  1902,  1903,  and  1904  the  average  price  was  30$  cents. 

The  rate  for  the  Wichita  lands  for  1898,  was  5£  cents,  for  1899,  9 
cents,  and  for  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  11£  cents.  These  lands  were 
allotted  in  Julv,  1902. 

The  price  received  for  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Ponca  Indians, 
increased  from  7£  cents  per  acre  in  1898  and  1899  to  11  cents  in  1900; 
to  21|  cents  in  1901  and  1902;  to  36i  cents  in  1903,  and  for  1904  the 
rate  was  29£  cents. 

For  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  lands,  6£  cents  were  received  in  1900, 
and  16  cents  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  and  in  1904,  15*  cents. 

The  Kaw,  or  Kansas  Indian  lands  were  leased  under  the  old  svstem 
during  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  at  10  cents  per  acre;  in  1901  the  average 
rate  received  was  37£  cents  per  acre,  whereas  for  1902  and  1903,750 
cents  per  acre  was  realized,  since  which  time  the  surplus  lands  have 
been  divided  among  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

In  1898  and  1899,  431,640  acres  of  Osage  lands  were  leased  at  10 
cents  per  acre;  in  1900,  591,373  acres  were  leased  at  the  same  rate; 
whereas,  during  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  20  cents  per  acre  was  received, 
and  the  number  of  acres  leased  was  increased  from  591,373  acres  in 
1900  to  751,200  acres  in  1902  and  1903.  Since  June  30,  1903,  109 
grazing  leases  have  been  made,  covering  503,672  acres,  at  an  average 
price  of  31.08  cents  per  acre,  amounting  to  $157,558. 

Leases  for  Omaha  lands  for  2,727  acres,  for  one  year  from  May  1, 
1904,  were  made  at  an  average  rate  of  $1.56  per  acre. 

On  the  Rosebud  reservation  209,702  acres  were  leased  for  five  years 
from  June  1,  1904,  at  an  average  of  4  cents  per  acre. 

SALE  OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Mention  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report  of  the  extension  of  the 
amended  rules  promulgated  for  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands  to 
the  sale  of  allotted  lands  of  certain  living  Indians,  whose  allotments, 
by  special  provision  of  law,  may  be  sold  for  their  benefit,  viz: 

Citizen  Potawatomie  and  Absentee  Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Peoria  and  Miami,  and 
certain  Chippewas  in  Michigan. 

The  amended  rules  in  question  provided  for  the  sale  of  these  lands 
onlv  under  sealed  bids. 

Since  the  extension  of  said  rules  to  the  lands  mentioned,  there  has 
11988—04 3 
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been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  sales,  but  in  most  cases  an  increase 
in  the  price  per  acre  received,  thus: 

From  August  15,  1903,  to  August  15,  1904,  only  73  conveyances 
had  been  made  bv  Citizen  Pottawatomie  and  Absentee  Shawnee 
Indians,  at  an  average  price  per  acre  of  $10.35£,  as  against  an  average 
of  $5.98  per  acre  the  previous  year. 

During  the  same  time  14  conveyances  were  made  by  the  Peoria, 
Miami,  and  Wyandotte  Indians,  at  an  average  of  $13.27$  per  acre; 
the  average  for  the  previous  j*ear  was  $15.21. 

Twentv-six  convevances  were  made  bv  the  L\Anse  and  Ontonagon 
bands  of  Chippewas  in  Michigan,  at  an  average  of  $2.70i  per  acre. 

Six  conveyances  were  made  by  the  Bad  River,  Red  Cliff,  and  Onton- 
agon hands  of  Chippewas  in  Wisconsin,  at  an  average  of  $11.29iper 
acre,  as  against  $6.32  the  previous  year. 

Seven  conveyances  were  made  by  the  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek  and 
Black  River  bands  of  Chippewas  in  Michigan,  at  an  average  of  $10.03 
per  acre,  the  average  for  the  previous  year  having  been  $13.64.    . 

INHERITED  LANDS. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  provision 
was  made  by  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  275),  for  the  sale 
of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  under  certain  conditions,  subject  tq 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Rules  provided  for  by  said  act,  to  govern  such  sales,  were  originally 
approved  by  the  Department  June  26,  1902,  but  it  nas  been  found 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  amend  these  rules  in  order  to  meet 
constantly  changing  conditions. 

In  connection  with  these  sales  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  his  report  says: 

Under  present  conditions,  so  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned,  the  sale  of  these  lands 
produces  few  beneficial  results,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  brought  about  conditionsso 
detrimental  to  the  Indians'  welfare  and  so  demoralizing  to  the  community  in  general 
as  to  call  for  immediate  and  serious  consideration.  To  the  average  land  speculator 
the  Indian  seems  to  be  considered  common  prey,  and  there  has  been  disclosed 
through  the  reports  of  special  agents  designated  to  make  investigations  the  existence 
of  cliques  and  combinations  of  schemers  in  the  vicinity  of  nearly  every  agency  where 
large  quantities  of  land  are  being  sold,  who,  by  various  means,  fleece  the  Indian  of 
the  last  penny  within  a  few  hours  after  the  agent  has  turned  over  to  him  the  proceeds 
of  a  sale„ 

After  most  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  these  inherited  lands,  and  in  view  of  the  many  representa- 
tions made  to  the  Department  of  abuses  and  questionable  operations 
growing  out  of  such  sales,  and  the  use  or  misuse  of  the  proceeds  by 
the  beneficiaries,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  additional  safeguards 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  squandering  of  the  moneys  derived  from  this 
source.  An  amendment  to  paragraph  1  of  section  1  of  the  amended 
rules,  approved  October  2,  1902,  for  the  conveyance  of  inherited 
Indian  lands  was  approved  September  19,  1904,  and  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  it  will  provide  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  evils  and 
abuses  complained  of.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Owners  of  such  inherited  Indian  lands  desiring  to  sell  the  same  may  petition  Ihe 
Indian  agent  or  other  officer  having  charge  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  the 
land  is  located,  praying  that  the  land  therein  described  may  be  sold  under  said  act 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  agreeing  that  the  proceeds  to  be  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  placed  with  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  United  States  depos- 
itory to  the  credit  of  each  heir  in  proper  proportion,  subject  to  the  check  of  such 
heirs,  or  in  case  of  minors,  subject  to  the  check  of  their  recognized  guardian,  for 
amounts  not  exceeding  $10  to  each  in  any  one  month,  when  approved  by  the  agent 
or  other  officer  in  charge,  and  only  when  so  approved,  and  for  sums  in  excess  of  $10 
per  month,  upon  the  approval  of  such  agent  only  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  all  the  lawful 
heirs,  and,  in  case  of  minors,  by  their  legal  representatives,  and  shall  set  forth  every 
material  fact  necessary  to  show  full  title  under  the  laws  applicable. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  that  the  proceeds  from  these 
lands  shall  be  used  solely  for  beneficial  purposes.  Any  Indian  heir 
who  wishes  to  expend  the  money  coming  to  him  for  improvements  to 
his  own  allotment,  or  for  other  legitimate  purposes  of  benefit  to  him- 
self and  family,  and  who  is  competent  to  properly  care  for  said  funds 
and  judiciously  manage  his  business  affairs,  may  receive  such  moneys 
in  full,  after  having  satisfied  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that 
he  is  competent  to  so  manage  his  affairs.  And  the  settlement  of  any 
legitimate  indebtedness  incurred  by  these  persons,  due  merchants  or 
others,  will  doubtless  be  approved  by  that  officer. 

It  appearing  that  the  fees  collected  in  each  case  failed  to  provide  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  .for  advertising  the  sale  of  these  inherited  lands 
in  the  weekly  edition  of  the  newspapers  of  widest  circulation  in  the 
county  in  which  said  lands  are  situated,  and  in  order  to  avoid  all 
deficits  in  this  connection,  the  rules  were  still  further  amended,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1904,  so  as  to  provide  that  hereafter  the  poster  method 
shall  be  followed  exclusively,  but  the  fee  for  advertising  will  be  con- 
tinued as  heretofore.  This  fee  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
land.  These  posters  are  to  be  prepared  and  printed  monthly  and  then 
posted  in  the  larger  post-offices  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  believed  that  by 
this  method  the  land  will  be  better  advertised  and  at  much  less  expense. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  there  appears 
a  detailed  statement  which  shows  that  there  has  been  sold  to  June  30, 
1904,  1,236  separate  tracts  of  inherited  Indian  lands,  aggregating 
122,222.52  acres,  for  a  total  sum  of  $2,057,4(54.50,  at  the  average  price 
of  $16.83  per  acre.     Of  this  number  there  were  sold  in  Oklahoma  485 
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tracts,  containing  ti2,314.t»5  acres,  for  $1,002,101.63.  The  Commis- 
sioner states  that  ***o  »mall  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
inherited  lands  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  improving  their  own  allot- 
ments that  the  lienefits  thus  derived  are  hardlv  entitled  to  consider!- 
tion.v  He  states  also  that  his  office  has  no  detailed  report  of  these 
expenditures  for  improvements,  except  with  respect  to  the  Omaha 
Indians  in  Nebraska.  In  the  past  three  years,  during  only  a  portion 
of  which  inherited  lands  have  been  sold,  improvements  to  Omaha  allot- 
ments have  )>een  made  in  57  separate  cases,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  $44,000. 
The  Omahas  are  considered  one  of  the  most  progressive  tribes.  Yet 
it  is  shown  that  out  of  a  total  of  approximately  $59,000  received  from 
the  sale  of  inherited  lands,  and  the  large  sums  received  on  leased 
lands,  estimated  at  $72,<KX)  in  three  years,  less  than  20  percent  was 
expended  in  improvements. 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAX  RESERVATIONS. 

Under  rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the  President,  December 
6,  1H!)3,  allottees  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  in  Wisconsin,  were 
authorized  to  sell  on  stumpagc  all  of  the  timber,  standing  or  fallen,  on 
their  respective  allotments,  to  Justus  S.  Stearns,  of  Ludington,  Mich., 
under  contracts  made  informally,  without  competition,  between  Mr. 
Stearns  and  the  respective  allottees,  for  terms  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

The  business  of  logging  on  these  allotments  was  fairly  and  satisfac- 
torily conducted,  hut  it  was  thought  that  better  prices  should  be 
obtained  for  the  various  classes  of  timl>er,  and  that  some  method  of 
cutting  the1  same  should  he  adopted  which  would  insure  a  satisfactory 
new  growth  after  lumbering.  The  Department,  therefore,  requested 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  September  12,  1902,  to 
cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  timber  on  said  allotted  lands, 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  methods,  as  above  stated.  The  desired 
examination  wits  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  certain 
recommendations  were  made  by  the  experts  of  that  Bureau  which,  in 
their  judgment,  would  prevent  future  wraste  and  insure  new  growth 
on  tracts  that  had  been  cut  over. 

Based  upon  these  recommendations,  and  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject  with  the  general  superintendent  of  logging  for 
said  reservation,  a  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  embodying  all  the 
suggestions  of  tl)e  forestry  experts  was  prepared  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
The  new  regulations  fixed  a  minimum  schedule  of  rates  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  timber  considerably  in  excess  of  the  old  rates,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  thereof  only  after  due  advertisement,  under  sealed 
bids  to  the  highest  or  best  bidder,  and  were  approved  by  the  Presi- 
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dent,  December  29,  1902.  The  same  rules  have  been  extended  to  other 
reservations  in  Wisconsin,  and  timber  operations  thereunder  have, 
from  the  higher  prices  obtained,  resulted  in  increased  net  proceeds 
aggregating  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Under  rules  heretofore  approved,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  my 
last  annual  report,  the  business  of  the  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  on 
other  reservations  has  been  continued.  During  the  year  several  con- 
tracts covering  allotted  lands  on  the  Lac  da  Flambeau  Reservation,  in 
Wisconsin,  expired,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  renewal  of  the  con- 
tracts with  J.  H.  Cushwav  &  Co.,  the  authorized  contractors.  The 
Department,  after  considering  the  renewal  proposition  in  all  its  phases, 
authorized  the  Flambeau  Lumber  Company  (successor  to  Cushway  & 
Co.)  to  renew  the  expired  contracts  with  the  allottees,  at  a  scale  of 
prices  approved  by  the  Department.  This  having  been  accepted  by 
the  Flambeau  Lumber  Company,  46  extension  agreements  were  exe- 
cuted with  allottees,  and  4  timber  contracts  under  the  original  author- 
ity (September  22,  1892)  were  made  and  approved. 

On  the  Had  River,  Red  Cliff,  Lac  Court  Oriellm,  and  Grand  Por- 
tage rese?' vat  ions,  in  Wisconsin,  timber  operations  have  been  properly 
conducted  under  regulations  approved  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  above  stated. 

On  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  operations  for  the  dis- 
posal of  a  quantity  of  timber  which  had  been  blown  down  in  a  wind  storm 
(in  Juh',  1902)  were  carried  on  by  the  Grand  Forks  Lumber  Com- 
pany, under  regulations  approved  by  the  President,  September  7,  1903. 
These  operations  are  reported  to  have  been  very  successfully  con- 
ducted, and  to  have  netted  the  Indians  $30,000. 

A  contract  was  also  awarded  to  W.  A.  Gould,  of  Bemidji,  Minn., 
for  the  cutting  and  removal  of  another  quantity  of  blown-down  tim- 
ber on  this  reservation,  but  this  has  not  vet  been  cut. 

On  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  a  large  quantity  of  tim- 
ber was  blown  down  during  December,  1903,  and  under  regula- 
tions approved  by  the  President,  December  29,  1903,  contracts  were 
awarded  to  Indians  of  the  reservation  for  the  cutting  and  sale  of  the 
same.  These  operations  were  successfully  conducted,  and  a  profit  to 
the  Indians  of  $19,289.40  is  reported. 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  regulations  to  govern  the  sale  of  timber 
by  allottees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  agency,  also  a  form  of  con- 
tract, have  been  approved.  No  contracts  have  yet  been  submitted  for 
approval. 
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IRRIGATION  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  appropriation  for  irrigation  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  fiscal 
year  lsiis  was  $30,000,  the  bulk  of  which  was  expended  on  the  follow- 
ing reservations: 

Southern  Cte,  Colo $8,500 

Uintah,  Utah 9,210 

Wind  River,  Wyo 1,525 

Yakima,  Wash. 1,946 

Flathead,  Mont 3,598 

Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River,  Nev 900 

Navajo,  Ariz 500 

Western  Shoshone,  Nev 500 

Total 26,679 

At  this  time  two  very  extensive  and  important  systems  of  irrigation 
on  Indian  lands,  both,  however,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Indians'  own 
funds,  were  in  course  of  construction,  viz: 

On  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  Idaho,  under  a  contract  with  the 
Idaho  Canal  Company,  which  was  approved  on  October  22,  1896,  the 
said  company  was  constructing  a  system  of  irrigation  which  would 
deliver  300  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  at  the  points  on  the  reser- 
vation designated  in  the  contract,  the  cost  of  the  same  to  be  $90,000. 

On  the  ('row  Reservation,  in  Montana,  a  very  extensive  system  was 
being  constructed  under  Department  supervision.  This  system  was 
then  well  advanced,  with  12  miles  of  canal  finished  and  the  head  gate 
well  under  wav. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  approved  July 
1,  189N,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  Indian  inspector,  who 
"*//•///  h,<  an  city* nrrr  enm prtt/ht  in  theJocatloii^crmstructwn^andmain- 
ttnuiH'r  nf '  IrrHjutvm  //v//•X^N/, 

Walter  II.  (i raves,  an  engineer,  who  had  for  several  years  been  in 
charge  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  irrigation  works  on  the 
Crow  Reservation,  Mont..  al>ove  mentioned,  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  t-mjiiu-t-r  inxjwtfir,  as  provided  for  in  said  act,  and  all  the 
irrigation  work  on  the  various  reservations  was,  during  the  year  1899, 
carried  on  under  his  supervision  and  advice.  The  act  above  noted 
increased  the  appropriation  for  irrigation  to  $40,000.  The  larger 
part  of  this  sum  was  apportioned  to  the  following  reservations  and 
expended  thereon  during  the  year: 

Southern  rte,  C<»lo.  Western  Shoshone,  Nev. 

Uintah,  I'tah.  Navajo,  Ariz. 

Wind  River,  Wyo.  San  Carlos,  Ariz. 

Yakima,  Wash.  Colorado  River,  Ariz. 

Flathead,  Mont.  Lemhi,  Idaho. 
Pyramid  Lake,  Nev. 
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During  this  year  the  Crow  Indians  made  an  agreement  with  Inspector 
W.  H.  Graves,  by  which  the  sum  of  $100,000  of  their  grazing  funds 
was  set  aside  for  the  completion  of  their  irrigation  system.  Walter 
B.  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  work. 

The  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  year  1900  was  the  same  as  for 
the  year  1899. 

During  this  tvear  the  matter  of  a  proper  water  supply  for  the  Pima 
Indians  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  in  Arizona,  received  much 
attention.  The  waters  of  the  river  having  been  so  largely  appro- 
priated by  settlers  above  the  reservation,  it  was  nearly  dry  on  the 
reservation  during  the  irrigation  season.  Proper  legal  proceedings 
were  taken  to  stop  the  diversion  of  that  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  to  which  they  were  entitled.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  reservoir  near  San  Carlos,  to  provide  water  for  irrigating  the 
said  reservation,  was  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  Department, 
but  failed  to  become  a  law.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the 
temporary  support  of  these  Indians  was  secured. 

During  this  year,  also,  the  work  on  the  Big  Horn  Canal,  on  the 
Crow  Reservation,  progressed  very  satisfactorily,  and  about  $66,000 
of  Crow  money  was  expended  b\r  Superintendent  Hill,  most  of  which 
was  paid  to  the  Indians  themselves  for  work  on  the  system. 

The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  jrear  1901  was  $50,000,  and  the  act 
also  authorized  the  Secretary  to  employ  two  skilled  irrigation  engi- 
neers as  superintendents  of  irrigation,  whose  duty  would  be  to  secure 
the  construction  of  ditches  and  other  irrigation  works  in  a  substantial 
and  workmanlike  manner.  About  $31,300  of  the  appropriation  was 
expended  on  the  various  pueblos  and  on  the  Southern  Ute,  Navaho, 
and  Wind  River  reservations,  and  the  balance  was  used  for  repairs, 
maintenance,  and  ditch  extension  on  various  other  reservations,  and  in 
the  payment  of  certain  employees  engaged  in  irrigation  work. 

During  this  year  very  earnest  efforts  were  made  by  the  Department 
to  secure  a  system  of  irrigation  for  the  Indians  occupying  the  dimin- 
ished Southern  Ute  Reservation,  in  Colorado,  and  steps  were  taken, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Inspector  Graves,  looking  to  the  purchase 
of  perpetual  water  rights  for  these  Indians. 

Work  was  continued  on  the  Big  Horn  ditch  on  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion, and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory,  the  head  gate  having  been 
finished  and  the  work  on  the  ditch  having  progressed  so  far  as  to  make 
practically  18  miles  of  the  Big  Horn  Valley  irrigable  therefrom. 

The  appropriation  for  1902  was  $100,000,  just  double  the  amount  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  scope  of  the  work  was  accordingly  much 
extended,  and  expenditures  were  made  on  reservations  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  investi- 
gation of  existing  systems  and  the  extension  of  the  work  on  other  res- 
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ervations  were  seriously  hindered  by  reason  of  the  illness  and  subse- 
quent resignation  of  Irrigation  Inspector  W.  H.  Graves.  Several 
important  projects  therefore  had  to  be  suspended  until  a  new  inspector 
could  be  appointed  and  enter  upon  duty.  Mr.  W.  H.  Code  was 
appointed,  but  did  not  begin  work  until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscil 
vear. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1903  the  appropriation  for  irrigation  was  increased 
to  $150,000,  with  provision  for  the  employment  of  irrigation  engineers, 
as  in  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  new  irrigation  engineer,  Inspector  W.  H.  Code,  was  kept  almost 
continuously  in  the  field,  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  work  already 
done  or  under  way,  consulting  with  and  advising  the  irrigation  experts 
on  the  several  reservations  where  work  was  in  progress  or  contem- 
plated, and  in  giving  personal  supervision  to  several  important  projects 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Department. 

On  the  Pima  Reservation,  in  Arizona,  and  certain  of  the  Mission 
reservations,  in  California,  it  was  found,  after  careful  investigation 
by  the  inspector,  that  canals  would  be  impracticable.  Upon  his  rec- 
ommendations, efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  permanent  water  sup- 
pi}7  for  irrigation  purposes,  in  each  case,  by  means  of  a  series  of  arte- 
sian wells,  arranged  in  groups,  from  which  the  water  would  flow  to  a 
central  pumping  station,  whence  it  would  be  pumped  into  a  reservoir 
and  conducted  therefrom,  as  needed,  into  distributing  ditches.  In 
l>oth  the  cases  mentioned  the  experiment,  although  conducted  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  has  met  with  gratifying  success,  and  on  the  Pima 
Reservation  steps  are  being  taken  to  extend  the  system  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  larger  number  of  wells  and  the  installation  of  a  larger 
pumping  plant. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  also,  the  Department  authorized  an  exten- 
sive system  of  irrigation  on  the  Yakima  Reservation,  in  Washington, 
which  is  designed  to  irrigate  about  20,000  acres  of  land.  This  work 
was  done  by  con t met,  but  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Inspector 
Code.  The  main  canal  and  the  most  important  structures,  that  is, 
the  head  gate,  masonry  abutments  at  the  intake  on  the  Yakima  River, 
timber  drops,  etc.,  and  the  principal  structures  on  the  first  large  lat- 
eral, have  since  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

One  hundred  and  twentv  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of 
the  above  appropriation  was  expended  during  the  year  as  follows: 

Pueblos  of  New  Mexico $11, 200 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont 39, 000 

Southern  Ute,  Colo 11,100 

Walker  River,  Nev 2,350 

Western  Shoshone,  Nev 3, 000 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 9,300 

Pima,  A  riz 15, 000 
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avajo,  Ariz $13,000 

lamath,  Oreg 7,000 

tiasion,Cal 10,000 

Total : ^ 120,950 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  for  irrigation  for  the  fiscal 
ear  1904. 

Expenditures  from  this  fund  were  authorized  for  irrigation  work  on 
rarious  reservations  to  the  full  limit  of  the  appropriation.  In  all  cases 
hese  expenditures  were  made  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  irri- 
gation inspector,  Mr.  W.  H.  Code,  or  one  of  the  special  superintend- 
ents of  irrigation  in  the  field,  and  only  after  careful  field  investigation 
ind  subsequent  examination  in  the  Department. 

Much  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Department  along  this 
ne,  but  in  no  case  has  the  success  been  more  gratif}ring  and  encour- 
ging  than  in  the  matter  of  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
n  the  Pima  Reservation  in  Arizona  during  the  past  year.  Reference 
as  made  in  my  last  annual  report  to  the  proposition  of  Inspector 
k>de  to  establish  for  these  Indians  a  permanent  water  supply  for  irri- 
ation  purposes  by  means  of  a  series  of  artesian  wells  connected  with 
central  pumping  station,  from  which  the  water  would  be  stored  in  res- 
rvoirs  for  use  as  needed  in  the  Indians'  irrigating  ditches.  In  accord- 
nce  with  this  proposition  five  wells  were  put  down  and  a  steam 
umping  plant  established.  This  plant  is  reported  to  be  the  most 
ubstantial  and  efficient  steam  irrigation  plant  in  Arizona,  the  five 
rells  discharging,  approximately,  2,000  gallons  per  minute,  sufficient 
:>  properly  irrigate  250  acres  of  land  if  pumped  nine  hours  per  day, 
r  600  acres  if  pumped  continuously.  A  test  run  of  the  plant  showed 
hat  3  cords  of  mesquite  wood  were  sufficient  for  a  twenty-four  hours' 
un.     The  inspector  reported: 

There  seems  to  be  an  abundant  underground  water  supply  in  the  valley  of  the 
rila,  and  the  operation  of  the  Sacaton  plant  proves  this.     *    *    * 

There  has  been  some  apprehension  about  the  character  of  the  water  furnished  by 
ur  plant,  hence  while  at  the  agency  I  expressed  some  of  it  to  the  chemist  of  the 
Tniversity  of  Arizona  at  Tucson.  The  analysis  revealed  a  water  much  superior  to 
hat  furnished  by  other  pumping  stations  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

Upon  the  inspectors  recommendation  the  sum  of  $4,000  was  author- 
zed  for  the  employment  of  an  experienced  driller  with  drilling  rig  to 
urther  perforate  the  present  wells,  and,  subsequently,  if  deemed 
dvisable,  to  put  down  two  more  wells,  the  steam  plant  having  suffi- 
ient  power  to  lift  nearly  double  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of 
rater. 

As  stated  above,  the  success  in  this  case  (notwithstanding  the  fact 
lat  the  project  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage)  is  highly  gratifying, 
3  all  efforts  heretofore  made,  during  a  period  of  about  eighteen  years, 
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to  provide  a  sufficient  water  supply  for  these  Indians  have  signally 
failed,  and  none  of  the  plans  suggested  or  experiments  made  have 
succeeded,  except  the  plan  of  Inspector  Code  to  raise  water  from  the 
underground  supply  by  pumping  from  wells.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  if  legislation  can  be  secured  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Inspector 
and  the  Geological  Survey  along  the  lines  above  indicated,  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  these  Indians  self-supporting  will  be 
removed. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  strongly  emphasizes  the  great  need 
of  an  adequate  fund  for  the  employment  of  detectives  and  special 
agents  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  cases  of  liquor  selling  to 
Indians,  and  secure  the  necessary  evidence  to  convict  the  offenders.  As 
stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  Indian  inspectors,  special  Indian  agents, 
school  supervisors,  and  other  officers  of  the  Indian  Department  were 
active  during  the  year  in  their  efforts  to  detect  and  suppress  this 
unlawful  traffic,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  evi- 
dence these  efforts,  in  most  cases,  fell  short  of  conviction. 

Nine  cases  were  reported  to  the  Attorney -General  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1904,  with  request  for  investigation  by  a  special 
agent  of  his  Department.  The  Indian  Office  reports  that  a  number  of 
convictions  were  secured,  but  that  the  conditions  in  some  localities 
remain  unchanged. 

Special  officers,  to  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  this  Depart- 
ment, are  urgently  needed,  and  in  order  to  maintain  even  a  small 
force  of  this  kind,  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $10,000  will  be 
necessary.     The  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  such  work  is  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  are  made 
upon  it,  and  it  is  understood  that  there  is  only  one  special  agent 
available  for  Indian  work,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  fund  which  could 
be  used  by  this  Department  as  occasion  may  require,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  special  service  to  secure  the  conviction  and  punishment  of 
violators  of  the  liquor  laws  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  cases  reported  to  the  Attorney -General,  as  above  stated,  were 
not  confined  to  any  particular  locality,  but  embraced  almost  every 
section  of  the  *fc  Indian  country,'-  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
list: 

Colville  Reservation,  Wash.  San  Jacinto  (Missipn  Indians),  Cal. 

Omaha  Reservation,  Xebr.  Needles,  Cal. 

Pueblos  under  Santa  Fe  School,  X.  Mex.      \ai  Pointe  Reservation,  Wis. 
Kiowa  Reservation,  Okla.  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  N.  Y. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  following  addi- 
tional cases  have  been  reported: 


Menomonee  Reservation,  Wis. 

Rainy  Lake  and  Rainy  Mountain,  Minn. 

(Chippewa). 
Fort  McDermitt,  Nev. 
Winnebago  Reservation,  Nebr. 
Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  Cal.  (in  this 

case  an  Indian  is  now  under  sentence 

of  death  for  murder  while  under  the 

influence  of  liquor). 


Turtle  Mountain,  N.  Dak.  (in  this  case  9 
Indians  lost  their  lives  from  drinking 
so-cal  led  *  *  Florida  water, ' '  sold  to  them, 
as  is  believed,  for  whisky). 

Red  Lake  Reservation,  Minn. 

Round  Valley,  Cal. 

Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 


Another  effort  will  be  made  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress 
to  secure  the  necessary  appropriation. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  occupied  by  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  viz,  the  Seminole,  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and 
Chickasaw  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians.  In  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Territory  are  some  eight  small  tribes,  comprising  the  Quapaw 
Agency,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Seneca 
School  and  acting  agent. 

The  work  of  changing  the  communal  to  individual  ownership  of  title 
in  the  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  the  disposition  of 
town  sites,  and  the  collection  of  the  various  revenues  of  the  several 
nations  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  known 
as  the  "  Dawes  Commission,"  and  the  United  States  Indian  inspector 
^  tod  the  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  and  the  superintendent  of 
;  the  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  work  is  so  near  comple- 
tion, and  that  the  rights  of  the  several  tribes  and  the  individual  mera- 
Ws,  as  well  as  other  interested  parties,  have  been  carefully  maintained. 


COMMISSION  TO  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

Since  March  31,  1904,  the  Commission  has  been  composed  of  only 
three  members,  on  account  of  the  resignation  of  Commissioner  Hon. 
AY.  E.  Stanley.  The  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
Ending  June  30,  1904,  which  is  appended  hereto,  page  255,  Exhibit  A, 
%ets  forth  with  clearness  and  great  particularity  the  work  done,  and 
the  great  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome  in  the  performance  of 
the  arduous  tasks  imposed  upon  the  Commission  by  the  various  enact- 
ments since  its  creation  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  645). 
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The  la*t  twill  year  ha>  been  the  most  >uece»ful  in  the 
thi-  CfiiumUMuii  in  the  way  of  actual  work  accompli*hed. 
teilinu*  ta*k  of  enrolling  the  m<>ml>ers  of  tin*  Five  TriU>  i 
been  hi-might  to  a  clo*e.  except  a*  to  a  com  pa  rati  vol  v  small  i 
•  •a-e*  wherein  final  action  i*  neet^sarilv  withheld  for  vari" 
Tin'  t  "•  >in:ni — ion  wsh  thru  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  tin*  ui 
land*,  which  ha*  progre**ed  as  rapidly  as  could  well  be  »\\ 
view  of  tiii>  advcr*c  *on. li t ions  which  had  to  he  dealt  with. 

"I'll-*  oiil\  legislation  of  importance  a  fleet  in  a-  thi*  work  of 
minion  wsi-  riiil ioi lied  in  tin-  Indian  appropriation  act  apprn 
iM.  1:«i4  i::::  Stat.  L.,  I*!*).  This  act  contemplate-  theism 
tin-  work  a— igned  to  the  Commis*ion  not  later  than  Julv  1. 
pm\ -idc*  for  tin*  termination  of  it.*  existence  upon  that  date, 
an  appropriation  of  J*iVi.VJiCi  for  the  u>e  of  the  Commi*.*ion. 
Mini  ivcotiimnidi'd  a^  *utticient  to  complete  the  work  witliii: 
preM-rihcil.  A  review  of  the  various  law*  relating-  to  t!i» 
Indian  Territory  reveals  a  number  of  conflicting  pro\M->! 
operation  of  thc*c  law*  certain  branches  of  the  work  can  imj 
jileti-il  within  tin*  time  allowed.  The  legislation  nece**arv  t" 
the*e  incongruities  and  provide  for  the  completion  of  >uci 
ncce**arily  goe*  over  heyond  duly  1.  1J»05.  >hould.  of  n 
enacted  prior  to  that  date. 

Tin*  com  I  it  ion  of  the  work  in  the  different  trihes  at  the  (•!•■ 
ti*cal  vear  inav  he  brief]  v  *ummarizcd  a*  follow* : 

In  the  Seminole  Nation  the  work  is  completed  *a\e  a*  l<>  I 
naiion  ■  »I"  home*tea«l*  and  the  patenting  of  the  lands  to  the  i 
allottee*.  I'lider  the  provision*  of  the  agreement  with  the  .y 
approved  July  1.  I  mn  (:lo  Stat.  L..  .VJT).  deeds  are  to  he  i*.*i 
the  expiration  of  the  tribal  government.  March  4.  l.!*ot;.  Pr. 
i*  now  being  made  to  open  a  land  office  at  Wewoka.  tin* 
capital,  tor  the  purpo*e  of  affording  the  Seminole  an  oppoi 
dc*ignatc  their  home*tead  re*crvation*,  so  that,  at  the  ]>re 
patent-  may  he  i*.*ued  with  the  least  possihle  delay  and  exp 
order  to  conchiile  the  affair*  of  the  Seminole,  however,  it  i- 
that  provision  he  made  to  dispose  of  lS.*'>Mo.r>4  acres  of 
ah*orU*d  in  allotment. 

The  work  in  the  (.'reek  Nation  has  been  somewhat  prol 
failure  of  the  Creek  Nation  to  make  an  agreement  which  \w 
the  effect  of  finally  clo*ing  the  citi/.enshij)  rolls.  So  long  as  t 
ment  of  citizens  continued,  it  was  impracticable  to  discon 
Creek  land  otlice.  To  meet  this  exigency  it  was  necessarv  t< 
the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1 
of  March  3,  l!«ol  Cil  Stat.  L.,  iar>*).  In  accordance  with  a 
of  the  act  referred  to.  a  departmental  order  has  been  i*<u 
September  1,  U*o4.  as  the  date  upon  which  the  citizenship  r< 
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ZJreek  Nation  shall  be  finally  closed,  after  which  no  application  for 
enrollment  as  a  member  of  the  Creek  tribe  will  be  received  by  the 
Dommission.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  every  citizen  who  has  been  finally 
enrolled  has  already  selected  an  allotment,  and  patents  have  been 
issued  for  practically  all  allotments  made,  this  action  should  enable 
the  Commission  to  close  up  the  Creek  work  at  an  early  date. 

The  enrollment  work  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  was 
practically  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  although  certain 
cases  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citi- 
zenship court  and  other  contingencies  have  not  been  disposed  of.  The 
cases  of  3,520  applicants  were  appealed  to  the  citizenship  .court,  106 
of  whom  have  been  admitted  to  citizenship,  790  have  been  denied,  and 
the  cases  of  101  dismissed.  The  rights  of  more  than  92  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  these  tribes  have 
been  finally  determined,  and  approximately  85  per  cent  of  those  whose 
enrollment  has  been  finally  approved  have  already  selected  their  allot- 
ments. Something  over  5,000,000  acres  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw 
lands  have  been  allotted.  Allotment  and  homestead  certificates  cover- 
ing the  greater  number  Qf  such  selections  have  been  written  and 
delivered  to  the  allottees,  and  the  preparation  of  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw patents  has  already  been  commenced  by  the  Commission.  It 
seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  work  in  these  tribes,  except  possibly 
as  to  contests,  will  have  been  completed  by  July  1,  1905. 

In  connection  with  the  allotment  of  lands  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  it 
has  developed  that  approximately  12,600  acres  of  land  containing  pine 
timber  of  commercial  value  was  omitted  from  the  reports  made  by 
timber  estimators  employed  by  the  Commission.  The  land  in  ques- 
tion is  graded  very  low,  and  it  has  been  deemed  inadvisable  to  allot 
the  same  without  taking  into  account  the  timber  located  thereon. 
The  land  therefore  is  being  withheld  from  allotment,  with  a  view 
to  special  legislation  providing  for  the  estimation  and  appraisement 
of  the  timber  located  thereon. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  work  is  not  so  far  advanced.  The 
delays  caused  by  litigation  as  to  the  rights  of  f reedmen  and  intermar- 
ried whites  have  prevented  the  completion  of  the  final  rolls,  and  the 
work  of  allotment  has  been  seriously  retarded  by  litigation  and  new 
legislation  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Delaware-Cherokeesr  The 
Cherokee  land  office  was  closed  to  the  public  during  more  than  half 
of  the  year,  and  a  great  amount  of  work  has  devolved  upon  the  Com- 
mission which  was  not  anticipated  when  the  estimate  of  time  and 
money  necessary  to  complete  the  business  was  made.  But  in  spite  of 
these  delays  more  than  1,250,000  acres  or  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
allotable  land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  alloted,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  have  been  completed  by  July 
1,  1905. 
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The  large  number  of  allotment  contests  in  the  Choctaw,  ChiekaaaiJ 
and  Cherokee  nations  has  given  rise  to  an  enormous  amount  of  wod] 
which  can  not,  under  the  agreements,  be  completed  prior  to  the  (fatal 
fixed  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission.  The  valuable  minenl 
lands  in  these  tribes,  as  well  as  the  highly  improved  condition  of  tht 
agricultural  land  and  the  small  acreage  of  an  allotment  in  theCherota 
Nation,  have  resulted  in  a  great  number  of  controversies.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  2.*582  contests  wTere  pending  before  the  Con- 
mission  and  the  Department.  Inasmuch  as  an  allotment  may  beeoe- 
tested  at  anv  time  within  nine  months  after  its  selection,  it  is  reason- 
able  to  su]>{x>se  that  the  filing  of  contests  will  continue  for  some  time 
after  allotment  has  been  completed,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  thu 
work  will  of  necessity  go  over  beyond  July  1,  1^05. 

The  rapid  development  of  Indian  Territory  during  the  past  year  is 
evidenced  bv  the  activitv  in  the  establishment  of  town  sites.  Under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1W3  (32  Stat.  L.,  9S2),  lands  may  be  sold  bv  the 
allottees  for  town-site  purposes  where  stations  are  located  along  lines 
of  mil  way.  when  recommended  by  the  Commission  and  approved  by 
the  De])artment.  without  regard  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
agreements  with  the  various  tribes.  Since  this  act  became  effective 
only  one  segregation  of  land  for  town-site  purposes  has  been  made 
under  former  laws,  but  4S  towns  or  additions  to  towns  have  been  sold 
under  the  act  of  March  3.  H*<)3,  during  the  past  year.  A  number  of 
applications  to  sell  Iand>  for  town-site  purposes  have  also  been  refused 
because  the  allottees  were  not  shown  to  possess  sufficient  business 
ability  to  justify  the  Department  in  removing  the  restrictions  from 
their  allotments. 

While  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  !>een  subject  to  serious  delay 
in  some  of  its  branches,  it  is  believed  that  its  status  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  all  that  could  reasonably  l>c  expected. 

On  May  14.  li»04,  tht*  Secretary  to  the  President  transmitted  a  letter 
from  Senator  Allison,  suggesting  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  in 
connection  with  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  "should  be  committed  to  three  law  vers  of  ability  and 
integrity,  gentlemen  entirely  removed  from  the  Territorv  and  Terri- 
torial  influences,  who  should  go  there,  take  the  testimony,  and  make 
the  proper  decision  in  each  case,"  with  a  request  for  a  report  upon 
said  letter.  The  suggestion  did  not  seem  advisable  to  me  and  I  so 
reported  on  July  11,  11M>4,  copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto,  page  292, 
Exhibit  B. 

INDIAN  INSPECTOR. 

Section  27  of  the  act  of  June  :>s,  18!>S  (80  Stat.  L..  4S>5),  declarers 
"that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  locate  one  Indian 
inspector  in  Indian  Territory  who  may,  under  his  authority  and  direc- 
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Son,  perform  any  duties  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
law  relating  to  affairs  therein."  Under  the  authority  conferred  by 
Mid  section,  Mr.  J.  George  Wright  has  continued  in  charge  of  the 
work  specially  intrusted  to  his  supervision,  and  has  submitted  his 
sixth  annual  report,  which  shows  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  work 
during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Attention  is  called  by  him  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants other  than  members  of  the  tribes  was  shown  by  the  census  of 
1900  to  be  over  300,000,  and  he  estimates  that  the  number  has  increased 
to  at  least  double  that  number  since  that  time. 

The  inspector  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  occupants  of  town 
lots  are  receiving  titles  to  the  same,  that  the  work  of  allotting  the 
lands  to  the  members  of  the  tribes  is  approaching  an  end,  and  that 
temporary  provision  has  been  made  to  assist  in  educating  the  children 
of  noncitizens  and  for  the  care  and  support  of  the  insane,  with  the 
object  of  winding  up  the  tribal  affairs  of  the  several  nations  on  March 
4,  1906,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  agreements 
made  with  the  several  nations. 

The  population  of  the  several  tribes  is  approximately  as  follows: 
The  Seminole,  2,753;  the  Choctaw,  23,573;  the  Chickasaw,  9,713;  the 
Cherokee,  35,255;  the  Creek,  15,359. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  agreements  with  the  different  nations  and 
the  dates  of  their  ratification  by  Congress  and  the  tribes,  also  to  the 
act  of  June  28,  1898,  commonlv  called  the  "  Curtis  Act,"  and  other 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  affecting  the  status  of  the  tribes,  and  he 
transmits  copies  of  said  agreements  and  of  the  legislation  contained  in 
the  various  acts  above  referred  to. 

The  inspector  states  that  his  office  has  had  little  to  do  with  the 
Seminole  Nation  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  that  the  allotments  to  the 
members  of  said  tribe  are  complete,  and  that  the  allottees  are  author- 
ized to  sell  or  dispose  of  their  timber  without  restriction,  and  also  to 
make  agricultural  or  grazing  leases  of  their  lands  with  the  approval  of 
the  tribal  executive.  Mineral  leases  in  the  Seminole  Nation  are 
declared  to  be  invalid  unless  made  with  the  tribal  government,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  allottee,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  town  site  of  Wewoka, 
which  was  declared  invalid  by  the  Department  on  March  19,  1904,  and 
to  the  recommendation  made  to  Congress  on  March  22, 1904,  at  which 
time  there  wTas  transmitted  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  remedy  the  illegality 
of  said  sales.     The  bill,  however,  did  not  pass. 

Mining. — The  mining  of  coal  and  asphalt  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  has  continued  during  the  past  fiscal  year  under  the  leases 
theretofore  approved  by  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
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vKMnv  v*  the  Atoka  agreement  contained  in  section  20  of  the 
4,*t     TV  supplemental  agreement  made  with  said  nations,  con 
;/  tto  *c<  of  July  1, 1902  (32  Stat  L.,  641),  and  ratified  by  the 
,„-  v  ^ember  25,  1902,  declared  that  "no  lease  of  any  coal  or 
Mstfv  shall  lie  made  after  the  final  ratification  of  this  agreement, 
fiv*  isions  of  the  Atoka  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwi 
*-*.(  said  agreement  also  provided  that  the  land  covered  by  the 
v.rvady  approved  and  other  lands  found  to  be  valuable  on  account 
thoir  coal  and  asphalt  deposits  should  be  segregated  from  all 
and  sold  at  public  auction,  the  deposits  under  town  sites  to  be  soli 
separately.     Under  said  provision  there  were  segregated  by  writttti 
order  on  March  24,  1903,  445,052.23  acres  of  land,  of  which  arm 
111,750  acres  were  included  in  leases  existing  at  the  date  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  said  supplemental  agreement. 

%  The  manner  of  sale  of  said  lands  was  changed  by  the  Indian  appro* 
priation  act  approved  April  21,  1904  (33  Stats.,  189),  which  requinl 
that  the  unleased  lands  which  were  required  by  said  supplemental 
agreement  "to  be  sold  at  public  auction  for  cash,"  and  all  other 
unleased  lands  and  deposits  of  like  character  in  said  nations,  segregated 
under  any  act  of  Congress,  should  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  tracts  not  exceeding  960  acres  to  each 
person,  after  due  advertisement,  upon  sealed  proposals,  under  regu- 
lations to  be  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  approved 
by  the  President,  with  authority  to  reject  any  and  all  proposals.  It 
was  further  provided  in  said  act  that  the  President  should  appoint 
a  commission  of  three  persons,  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  j 
principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Choctaw  by 
blood,  and  one  upon  the  recommendation  of  the,  governor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  which  com- 
mission shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  bids,  and  be  heard  in  relation  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  thereof. 
A  proviso  to  said  act  of  April  21,  1904,  declared  "that  all  leased 
lands  should  be  withheld  from  sale  until  further  direction  of  Congress." 
Regulations  were  duly  made  and  promulgated  providing  for  the 
manner  in  which  said  lands  and  deposits  should  be  sold,  sealed  bids  to 
be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington,  and 
be  opened  on  certain  dates  for  the  respective  districts  as  follows: 

No.  1,  McAlester  district  (coal),  October  3,  1904,  at  2  p.  m. 
No.  2,  Wilburton-Stigler  district  (coal),  Decembers,  1904,  at  2  p.  m. 
No.  3,  Howe-Poteau  district  (coal),  February  6,  1905,  at  2  p.  m. 
No.  4,  MeCurtain-Massey  district  (coal),  April  3,  1905,  at  2  p.  m. 
No.  5,  I^high-Anlmore  district  (coal),  June  5,  1905,  at  2  p.  m. 
No.  0,  Un leased  asphalt  lands,  August  7,  1905,  at  2  p.  m. 

Notice  of  the  sale  of  said  mineral  lands  and  deposits  was  published 
extensively  in  the  leading  newspapers,  and  in  addition  printed  circa- 
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burs  and  maps'  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  lands  to  be  sold,  and 
dates  when  the  bids  were  to  be  opened,  were  furnished  to  all  persons 
applying  for  the  same. 

On  October  3,  1904,  the  bids  received  for  the  tracts  in  the  McAlesJer 
district,  No.  1,  were  opened  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  in  the  presence  of  two  members  of  the  Commission, 
Messrs.  John  M.  Wilson,  chairman,  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
Thomas  E.  Sanguin,  Choctaw  member  of  the  Commission;  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Colbert,  the  Chickasaw  member  being  absent,  but  he  afterwards 
concurred  in  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  reported  that  there  were  received  only  32  bids,  cov- 
ering 28  of  the  74  tracts  in  said  district  No.  1 ,  and  no  bids  whatever 
were  received  for  the  other  46  tracts.  The  highest  amount  bid  per  acre 
was  $20  and  the  lowest  51  cents,  the  average  price  being  about  $7.74. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  all  the  bids  be  rejected,  and  callecT 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  were 
receiving  a  royalty  of  8  cents  per  ton  for  all  coal  mined  under  exist- 
ing leases,  which  would  amount  to  "about  $230  per  acre "  for  the  coal 
in  the  land  so  mined.  It  was  further  suggested  by  the  Commission 
that  the  sums  bid  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the  value  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  without  considering  the  coal  thereunder  or  the  near- 
ness of  the  land  to  towns,  cities,  or  railways.  The  Department 
concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  and  on  October 
11,  1904,  all  of  the  bids  were  rejected,  and  the  checks  deposited  there- 
with were  directed  to  be  returned  to  the  bidders. 

Action  has  been  taken  by  the  Department  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  improvements  placed  upon  the  mineral 
lands  reserved  and  authorized  under  the  supplemental  agreement  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  and  a  report  has 
been  received  from  the  inspector  having  the  matter  in  charge,  which 
is  being  considered,  and  when  a  conclusion  shall  be  reached  payment 
will  be  made  to  the  owners  of  said  improvements,  as  directed  by  sec- 
tion 58  of  said  act. 

The  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  544),  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  segregate  and  reserve  from  allotment  certain 
tracts  of  land  therein  described,  upon  which  improvements  had  been 
made  by  mistake  by  the  lessees  of  adjoining  lands,  and  to  add  such 
tracts  to  the  coal -mining  leases  of  lands  contiguous  thereto.  It  was 
also  provided  in  said  act  that  the  lessees  shall  pay  to  the  Indian  or 
Indians  who  had  applied  for  any  of  said  tracts  as  allotment,  or  who 
were  in  possession  thereof,  the  value  of  the  improvements  placed  on 
the  land  by  them,  which  should  be  ascertained  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  inspector  has  been  directed  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  improvements  placed  upon  said  land  by  the 
Indians  desiring  to  allot  the  same,  and  when  said  payment  shall  have 
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been  made  the  lands  will  he  included  in  the  mining  leases  covering 
the  contiguous  lands. 

The  whole  number  of  coal  leases  in  effect  June  30,  1904,  made  with 
the  mining  trustees  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  is  113,  and 
there  were  also  10  asphalt  leases  in  effect  on  June  30, 1904.  It  appears 
that  there  have  been  transferred  14  leases,  and  that  the  output  of  coal 
since  the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act  is  as  follows: 

Tons. 

July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 1,404,442 

July  1,  1K99,  to  June  30,  1900 1,900,157 

July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901 2,393,156 

July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 2,735,965 

July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 3,187,035 

July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904 3,196,862 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  asphalt  is  reported  to  have  been  mined, 
being  less  than  5,000  tons.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  output  each  year,  the  increase  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  is  less  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  total  umount  of  royalty  on  the  coal  and  asphalt  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
is  reported  to  be  #270,311.54  for  coal,  and  $1,500.06  for  asphalt,  a  total 
of  $277,81 1.60.  Said  amounts  include  the  annual  advance  royalty 
required  by  the  leases,  and  therefore  varies  from  the  amount  of  roy- 
alty paid  on  the  coal  and  asphalt  actually  mined.  The  yearly  increase 
in  the  amount  of  revenue  received  on  account  of  coal  and  asphalt 
leases  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

July  1,  1898,  to  Juno  30,  1899 $110,145.25 

July  1,  1899,  to  Juno  30,  1900 • 138,486.40 

July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901 199,663.55 

July  1,  1901,  to  Juno  30,  1902 247,361.36 

July  1,  1902,  to  Juno  30,  1903 261,929.84 

July  1,  1903,  to  Juno  30,  1904 277,811.60 

The  leases  require  that  the  lessees  shall  mine  each  year  a  certain 
amount  of  coal,  and  wherever  the}7  have  failed  to  do  so  they  have  been 
required  to  pay  the  stipulated  royalty  upon  the  number  of  tons  which 
they  have  failed  to  mine  under  the  stipulations  in  their  respective 
leases. 

The  agreements  made  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  author- 
ized the  members  thereof  to  lease  their  allotments  for  mineral  pur- 
poses with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
expressly  declared  that  section  13  of  the  Curtis  Act,  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  rules  and  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  leasing  of  mineral  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  should  not  be 
effective  in  said  nations.  No  mineral  leases  were  made  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation,  but  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  thirteen 
mineral  leases  were  made  bv  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  under  said 
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section  prior  to  the  time  when  the  agreements  were  ratified.  It  is 
shown,  however,  that  most  of  the  lands  covered  by  said  leases  have 
been  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  respective  tribes,  and  under  the 
ruling  of  the  Department  the  allottees  become  entitled  to  the  royalties 
accruing  from  said  leases. 

Mining  for  oil  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Nations  has  been  carried 
on  in  three  districts,  viz:  Bartlesville,  Red  Fork-Tulsa,  and  Muskogee, 
while  the  development  of  coal  mines  is  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Henry etta  and  Tulsa  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  at  Dawson  and  Col- 
linsville  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  most  of  it  being  done  by  the  "  strip- 
ping process." 

The  surveys  of  town  sites  have  been  continued  with  a  limited  force, 
and  with  the  completion  of  Sulphur,  the  survey  of  all  the  towns — 298 
in  number — will  be  ended.  The  area  of  the  land  included  in  town 
sites  is  62,674.54  acres,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  giving  the 
nation,  the  number  of  towns,  and  the  acres: 


Towns. 


Creek  Nation 25 

Cherokee  Nation 53 

Choctaw  Nation " •  90 

Chickasaw  Nation 130 


Acres. 


10,588.14 

9,501.47 

18,910.40 

23,694.53 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  act  of  May  31,  1900  (31 
8tat.  L.,  221),  the  survey  of  towns  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  surveys  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  has  been  about  $3  per  acre, 
including  all  expenses  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  several  towns; 
and  a  comparison  is  made  showing  that  the  expense  is  much  less  than 
that  incurred  by  the  commissions  under  previous  legislation.  The 
importance  of  having  accurate  plats  of  the  surveys  is  emphasized,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  titles  to  town  lots  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Appraisements  in  the  Creek  Nation  have  been  completed,  and 
nothing  remains  except  the  disposition  of  contests,  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  inspector's  office.  The  work  of  the  town-site  com- 
missions in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  nations  has  made 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  past  year,  and  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  the  appraisements  have  been  nearly  finished. 

While  it  is  true%that  the  work  of  the  commissions  in  said  nations 
during  the  fiscal  year  has  progressed  generally  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, yet  in  some  instances  complaints  have  been  made  of  excessive 
appraisements  by  the  commissions,  notably  in  the  case  of  Hartshorne 
and  Hugo,  by  the  town-site  commission  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
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The  inspector  refers  to  an  incident  which  occurred  since  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  viz,  on  September  17,  1904,  when  Mr.  Charles  0. 
Shepard,  chairman  of  the  Choctaw  town-site  commission,  was  brutally 
assaulted  by  two  men  at  Hartshorne,  while  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties.  This  assault  was  reported  to  the  inspector 
on  September  26,  1904,  and  he  submitted  a  report  thereon  to  the 
Department  on  September  30,  1904.  The  inspector  states  that  as 
soon  as  possible  after  hiring  of  the  assault  he  consulted  the  judge  of 
the  United  States  court  at  South  McAlester,  and  was  informed  tint 
the  persons  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  the  assault  had  been  apprehended, 
and  that  the  matter  would  receive  prompt  attention  by  the  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  that  he  also  requested  the  United 
States  district  attorney  to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  parties  alleged 
to  have  committed  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Shepard. 

The  Department  had  previously  taken  action  in  the  matter,  and  on 
September  30  transmitted  to  the  Attorney-General  an  account  of  said 
assault  as  it  appeared  in  the  public  press,  and  requested  him  to 
instruct  the  proper  officers  of  his  Department  "  to  use  every  effort 
possible  to  obtain  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  the  parties  guilty 
of  the  offense." 

Afterwards,  on  October  8,  1904,  the  inspector  was  advised  of  the 
receipt  of  his  report  dated  September  80, 1904,  and  informed  of  the 
request  of  the  Department  on  September  80  to  the  Attorney-General. 
He  w&*  also  informed  that  the  Attorney -General  had  been  requested 
to  appoint  a  special  attorney  for  the  prosecution  of  the  offending 
parties,  and  to  direct  the  United  States  marshal  to  furnish  the  town- 
site  commission  such  protection  as  might  be  needed  to  enable  it  to 
complete  its  official  work  in  the  towns  of  Hugo  and  Hartshorne. 

He  was  also  directed  to  use  every  means  within  his  power  to  protect 
the  members  of  the  town-site  commission,  and  in  case  he  should  have 
information  that  they  were  being  threatened  or  in  danger  of  assault 
by  evil-disposed  persons,  on  account  of  -the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,  to  at  once  advise  the  Department  by  wire,  in  order  that 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  might  be  taken  by  the  Government  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  parties  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. It  was  further  stated  to  the  inspector  that  Cfcthe  Depart- 
ment expects  every  one  of  its  officers  in  the  Indian  Territory  to 
fully  and  fearlessly  discharge  his  whole  duty,  and  will  see  to  it,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  he  shall  be  fully  protected  from  interference  or 
violence  by  persons  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  his  official  action." 
The  inspector  was  directed  to  inform  the  members  of  the  Choctaw 
town-site  commission  and  other  officers  subject  to  his  supervision  of 
the  views  and  intention  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  of  the  appointment  of  special 
counsel  to  prosecute  the  parties  who  assaulted  Mr.  Shepard  at  Harts- 
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home,  and  also  those  persons  alleged  to  have  interfered  with  the  action 
of  the  commission  in  the  sale  of  lots  at  Hugo. 

On  October  17,  1904,  the  Department  of  Justice  transmitted  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  United  States  attorne}r  for  the  central  district 
stating  that  warrants  had  been  issued  at  his  request  for  the  arrest  of 
the  persons  alleged  to  have  interfered  with  the  town-site  commission 
at  Hugo,  that  one  of  the  parties  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  and  was  fined 
$50,  while  the  trial  for  the  other  was  set  for  October^,  1904.  The 
United  States  attorney  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  commission  would  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  official  duties. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  the  prompt  action  of  the  officers 
of  the  Government  in  securing  the  arrest  of  the  parties  implicated 
has  had  the  effect  of  insuring  the  safety  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission and  other  officers  of  the  Department  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  no  further  trouble  will  hereafter 
occur. 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  of  four  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
in  the  Indian  Territory  has  been  continued  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Benedict,  whose  work  heretofore  has  been  entirely  confined 
to  the  schools  of  said  tribes.  He  is  assisted  by  a  United  States  school 
supervisor,  located  in  each  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and 
Cherokee  nations,  who  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  tribal  officers  in 
charge  of  the  tribal  schools  in  their  respective  nations. 

The  school  facilities  for  noncitizens  were  so  meager  that  an  appro- 
priation was  made  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  which 
contained  a  clause  which  reads: 

For  the  maintenance,  strengthening,  and  enlarging  of  the  tribal  schools  of  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,  and  making  provi- 
sion for  the  attendance  of  children  of  noncitizens  therein,  and  the  establishment  of 
new  schools  under  the  control  of  the  tribal  school  boards  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  disbursed  by 
him  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Regulations  were  duly  made  and  promulgated  on  June  27,  1904, 
whereby  it  was  provided  that  the  money  appropriated  by  said  act 
should  be  used  in  the  employment  of  teachers  and  the  payment  of  their 
salaries,  and  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  who  desired  schools 
were  required  to  provide  suitable  schoolhouses  and  the  necessary  furni- 
ture, and  pay  all  incidental  expenses.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
attendance  of  white  children  in  the  Indian  day  schools  (numbering 
about  400)  when  possible;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  expenses  for  the 
noncitizen  children  will  amount  to  about  $50,000,  leaving  the  balance 
of  $60,000,  which  it  is  believed  will  provide  for  additional  schools  to 
the  number  of  150. 


nishing  schools  for  both  the  Indians  and  whites 
separate  schools  could  not  be  maintained. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  maintains  5  tribal  board 
dav  schools.  But  little  advance  has  t>ecn  made  ii 
the  pupils  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

There  are  rejwrted  in  the  Creek  Nation  10  l>oar 
Indian  children  and  8  for  freedmen  or  colored  chile; 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  2.547  pupils,  at  a  tc 

The   Cherokee   Nation  supports  4  boarding  scl 
schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  5,*«>2*2  scholars. 
Slln,si>l. 

SjMvial  reference  is  made  to  the  suggestion  of  tin 
schools  urging  appropriate  legislation  to  provide 
of  the  children  of  the  several  nations  when  the 
shall  cease  on  March  4,  11HM>.  and  to  the  establish 
svstem  of  education  for  all  children  in  the  Territc 
no  question  that  the  matter  should  receive  the  ca 
of  Congress,  and  suitable  legislation  should  be  ena 
good  M-hool  privileges  to  every  child  of  school  ag 
of  the  Territorv. 

The  matter  of  providing  a  system  of  public  scl 
Territorv  has  heretofore  received  the  consideration 
and  the  attention  of  Congress  was  also  called  to  tl 
the  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  Marc 
L..  la*iS  lu74).  an  investigation  was  made  and  t 
reached  that  it  was  practical  to  provide  a  system  oi 
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.  lie  Department,  was  appointed  May  4  last  to  make  said  investigation, 
L  his  report  embodying  recommendation  relative  to  the  matter  of 
»tion  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  hereto  appended  page  295,  ExhibitC. 
ITie  agreements  with  the  several  nations  contain  different  provisions 
stive  to  the  sale  and  leasing  of  lands  by  allottees.  In  the  Creek 
L  Cherokee  nations  the  members  are  authorized  to  lease  their  allot- 
ints  for  grazing  purposes  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  for  agricul- 
b1  purposes  not  to  exceed  five  years.  Mineral  leases  made  by 
*ttees  in  said  nations  require  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
^rior,  and  under  the  regulations  prescribed,  the  term  for  which  a 
meral  lease  may  be  approved  can  not  exceed  fifteen  jrears. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Atoka  agreement,  members  of  the 
iDctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  may  lease  their  allotments  for  a 
•  -iod  not  to  exceed  five  years,  without  the  right  of  renewal,  and 
fc  lease  is  required  to  be  made  in  writing,  specifically  designating 

terms  thereof,  and  is  required  to  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office 
tJie  United  States  court  for  the  district  within  which  the  land  is 
^ted  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  its  execution.  These 
ses  can  not  be  supervised  by  the  Department,  and  do  not  require  the 
>roval  of  the  Secretary.  The  allottees,  however,  may  lease  their 
>tments  for  mineral  purposes  also  without  the  supervision  of  the 
ipartment.  The  allotments  of  minors  can  only  be  leased  by  guard- 
s  duly  appointed  by  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  in 
Sch  the  land  is  situated.  All  leases  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
jpartment  are  transmitted  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  the 
ion  Agency,  with  his  report  thereon,  through  the  inspector's 
ce,  who  also  indorses  his  recommendation  upon  the  agent's  report. 
~t  is  shown  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  44  oil  and  gas  leases  and 
coal  leases  made  by  members  of  the  Creek  Nation  were  approved 

the  Department,  and  41  oil  and  gas  leases  and  4  marble  and  stone 
ses  made  by  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  the  period  of  fif- 
n  years  when  made  by  adult  Indians,  and  when  entered  into  with  the 
ardians  of  minors  the  term  of  the  leases  is  only  during  the  minority 

the  ward.  It  is  held  that  the  status  of  f  reedmen  shall  be  deter- 
ried  by  their  enrollment  as  such,  notwithstanding  that  they  may 
.ually  have  some  Indian  blood. 

So  mineral  leases  made  by  persons  married  to  Cherokee  citizens 
ve  been  approved,  for  the  reason  that  the  right  of  such  persons  to 
rticipate  in  the  distribution  of  the  common  property  of  the  nation 
now  pending  in  a  suit  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  until  such 
t  shall  be  finally  determined,  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Depart- 
>nt  looking  to  the  enrollment  of  such  persons. 

Individual  allottees  in  the  Creek  Nation  are  also  permitted  by  the 
partment,  upon  proper  showing,  to  extract  mineral  from  their 
otments. 
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Reference  is  made  to  the  provisions  in  the  several  agreements  with 
the  different  nations  concerning  the  alienation  of  lands.  Under  said 
act  of  April  21,  11*04,  citizens  of  the  several  nations  not  of  Indian 
blood  and  not  minors  may  alienate  their  lands,  except  as  to  their  home- 
steads, and  the  members  of  the  nations  of  Indian  blood,  except  minors, 
may  have  the  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  their  allotments,  except 
as  to  homesteads,  removed  upon  application  to  the  Indian  agent,  when 
his  report  shows  that  the  applicant  is  ef  sufficient  business  capacity  to 
manage  his  own  affairs,  and  it  will  be  for  his  best  interests  to  have  the 
restrictions  removed. 

Members  of  the  Creek  Nation  may  also  be  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  under  certain  regulations,  to  sell  their  surplus 
land  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  not  less  than  the  appraisement  made  by 
an  officer  of  the  Department,  but  the  deeds  to  the  land  are  required  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Sales  made  by  guard- 
ians must  receive  the  approval  of  the  court  prior  to  the  approval  of 
the  deeds  bv  the  Secretarv. 

The  prior  regulations  of  the  Department  relative  to  sale  of  Creek 
lands  having  proved  unsatisfactory,  they  were  amended  on  July  10, 
1903,  so  4as  require  the  sale  to  be  made  to  the  highest  bidder  after 
publication,  and  the  result  has  been  to  secure  for  the  allottee  a  much 
higher  price  for  his  land. 

These  regulations  were  further  amended  on  October  6, 1904,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  land  were  required  to  be  placed  with  the 
most  convenient  United  States  depository,  subject  to  the  check  of  the 
allottee,  or,  if  a  minor,  subject  to  the  check  of  his  guardian,  in  sums 
not  exceeding  $1<>  to  each  in  any  one  month,  said  check  to  be  approved 
by  the  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  and  the  approval  of  checks  for 
larger  amounts  require  specific  authority  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  agent  reports  action  under  the  regu- 
lations of  Julv  10,  11*03,  as  follows: 


!  Number 
of  tract*. 

Acres. 

Proceed?. 

Tracts  upon  which  bids  have  been  opened:                                          1 

Land  listed  for  sale ;           788 

67, 533. 85 

Awarded  and  paid  for  465 

40,496.02 

23,310.35 

3,727.48 

Reiected.  below  anoraiM'inent 280 



Rejected  bv  allottees >             13 



Amount  received  bv  allottees  for  land  M>ld 

$488,150.64 

Amount  forfeited  by  successful  bidden*  who  refuse  to  complete  i 
bids 

478.20 

Tracts  upon  which  bids  have  not  been  opened: 

Withdrawn  bv  allottees 13 

; 

Petitions  canceled   by  death  of  petitioner  before  bids  were 
opened  

Total 


307 


25,017.41 
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The  agent  has  received  on  account  of  deeds  a  total  of  $541,359.25, 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

Amount  paid  to  allottees $488,150.64 

Amount  covering  deeds  now  under  consideration 31, 637. 00 

Amount  returned  to  highest  bidder  on  account  of  deeds  being  disap- 
proved    .< 9,331.10 

Amount  forfeited  by  successful  bidders 478.20 

Amount  returned  to  unsuccessful  bidders 11, 762. 31 

The  completed  sales  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  land  listed, 
and  the  price  received  for  the  land  is  a  little  more  than  $12.05  per 
acre. 

The  records  of  the  Department  show  the  disposition  of  allotted  lands 
in  the  Creek  Nation,  under  said  regulations,  to  November  15,  1904,  as 
follows: 

Number  of  deeds  to  allotted  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation  approved  under 

regulations  of  July  10,  1903,  to  and  including  November  15,  1904 475 

Number  of  acres  embraced  in  the  above  number  of  deeds  approved 42, 814. 20 

Total  appraised  valuation  of  lands  included  in  above  number  of  deeds 

approved $456,021.00 

Total  amount  received  from  sales  of  above  lands $643, 243. 95 

Average  appraised  value  per  acre  of  above  lands $10. 65 

Average  selling  price  per  acre  of  the  lands  embraced  in  above  sales $15. 02 

Highest  price  per  acre  received  in  any  particular  sale  (1.564  acres, 

appraised  at  $300,  sold  for  $1,250) $799.24 

Lowest  price  per  acre  received  (80.32  acres,  appraised  at  $400,  sold  for 

$405) $5.05 

« 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
contained  in  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.  L.,  716),  members  of 
said  tribe  are  not  allowed  to  alienate  any  of  their  lands  until  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  patents.  Homesteads  can  not  be  sold 
for  twenty -one  years,  or  during  the  lifetime  of  the  allottee. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904,  relative  to  the  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  alienation,  is  applicable  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  members 
thereof  may  apply  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  alienation  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

The  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  contained 
in  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.  L.,  641),  allows  the  members  of 
said  tribes  to  sell  one-fourth  of  their  land  in  one  year,  one-fourth  in 
three  years,  and  two-fourths  in  five  years  from  the  issuance  of  patent. 
The  homestead,  however,  can  not  be  sold  for  twenty- one  years,  or 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  allottee. 

Members  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  under  existing  laws,  will  not 
receive  deeds  for  their  allotments  until  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal 
government  on  March  4,  1906.  The  provisions  of  said  act  of  April 
21,  1904,  relative  to  alienation  are  applicable  to  the  Seminoles. 

The  United  States  courts  in  Indian  Territory  have  decided  that 
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lands  allotted  to  minors  can  not  be  alienated  or  leased  except  by  guard- 
ians duly  appointed  by  the  United  States  court,  and  that  sales  or 
leases  by  the  guardian  must  be  authorized  by  the  United  States  court 

Special  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  illegal  cutting  bf  timber 
upon  land  allotted  to  minors  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  also  from  lands 
allotted  to  Mississippi  Choctaws  prior  to  proof  of  residence  in  good 
faith,  as  required  by  law. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  been  frequently  called  to  the 
evils  arising  from  the  leasing  of  lands  for  grazing  and  agricultural 
purposes  by  Indian  allottees  without  any  supervision  by  any  of  its 
officers. 

On  September  21  and  October  24  last  the  Hon.  William  M.  Stewart, 
chairman  of  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  addressed  two  letters 
to  the  Department  giving  the  result  of  his  personal  observation  con- 
cerning the  sale  and  leasing  of  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  his  first  letter  the  Senator  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  removal 
of  restrictions  under  the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  "  was  a  mistake,"  and 
that  the  Department  should  require,  by  regulation,  that  the  purchaser 
of  land  from  the  allottee  must  be  an  actual  settler  and  reside  on  the 
land  for  a  period  of  five  years  before  title  should  issue  to  him;  also 
that  payment  for  the  land  should  be  made  in  installments  extending 
through  a  period  of  "from  ten  to  twenty  years." 

The  second  letter  of  the  Senator  relates  to  the  appointment  of  guar- 
dians for  minors  by  the  United  States  courts  and  suggesting  that  the 
Department  take  steps  to  have  "  the  proceedings  appointing  guardians 
suspended  until  the  meeting  of  Congress." 

Before  taking  action  in  the  premises  it  was  deemed  best  to  secure 
the  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attornejr-General  of  this  Department 
whether  it  was  competent  for  it  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  sell 
Creek  lands  under  sealed  bids  to  actual  settlers  only,  and  require  the 
settlement  of  the  purchasers  to  continue  for  a  period  of  five  years,  said 
payments  to  be  collected  by  some  officer  or  officers  of  the  Government; 
also  what  authority  the  Department  could  exercise  concerning  the 
appointment  of  guardians  of  minor  children,  and  what  action  it  should 
take  relative  thereto. 

On  October  22  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  rendered  his  opinion, 
which  was  approved  the  same  day,  in  which  he  held  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  make  regulations  authorizing  deferred  payments  for  the 
l$nd  sold  if  thereby  the  Indian  allottee  would  be  benefited,  but  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  "  would  be  a  cumbersome  scheme,  involv- 
ing many  possibilities  of  litigation  and  loss."  He  further  held  that 
the  Department  is  not  authorized  to  require  that  sales  should  be  made 
to  actual  settlers  only,  or  that  purchasers  must  live  upon  the  land  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  "that  the  law  does  not  contemplate  any  such 
requirement,  and  the  Department  would  be  going  outside  the  authority 
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red  upon  it  should  it  attempt  to  impose  and  enforce  such  a  regu- 

serning  the  request  of  the  Senator  to  have  the  proceedings  for 
x>intment  of  guardians  suspended  until  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
sistant  Attorney-General  declares  that  "  this  Department  has  no 
ity  to  supervise  or  control  the  action  of  the  courts  upon  which 
iss  has  conferred  'full  and  complete  jurisdiction'  in  such 
dings." 

manifest,  therefore,  that  the  suggestions  relative  to  requiring 
ie  Creek  lands  be  sold  to  actual  settlers  only  can  not  be  carried 
ider  existing  law.     The  removal  of  the   restrictions  in  said 

April  21,  1904,  was  not  made  with  the  recommendation  or 
al  of  this  Department.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  June  28,  1898,  the  Department  has  endeavored  to  exercise 
H?rvisory  authority  to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  to  protect  the 

from  making  improvident  leases  or  other  disposition  of  his 
n  the  tribal  property. 

js  and  regulations  were  prescribed  on  October  7,  1898,  govern- 
*  selection  and  renting  of  prospective  allotments  of  the  land  of 
ve  Civilized  Tribes  under  said  act  of  June  28,  1898,  which 
ed  all  rental  contracts  made  thereunder  to  be  approved  by  the 
ary  of  the  Interior.  Afterwards,  on  April  4,  1900,  the  Assist- 
torney-General  for  this  Department  rendered  an  opinion,  which 
pproved  the  same  day,  that  there  was  no  law  authorizing  said 
tions. 

May  2, 1900,  the  Department  transmitted  to  the  respective  chair- 
f  the  Indian  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
he  draft  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  selection  and  renting  of 
jctive  allotments  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  and  which 
>d  that  "No  rental  contracts  for  such  lands  shall  be  valid  and 
g  until  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
Gfress  was  advised  that  the  Department  deemed  it  of  "essential 
ance  that  anv  contract  made  bv  the  individual  Indian  for  the 
y  of  the  land  claimed  by  him  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
proval  of  the  officers  of  this  Department." 
December  4,  1900,  the  Department  again  called  the  attention  of 
lairmen  to  said  recommendation,  and  reiterated  the  statement 

"deems  it  of  great  importance  that  said  legislation  be  enacted 
?r  that  the  rights  of  the  Indian  may  be  properly  protected." 
sequently,  on  December  26,   1900,  the  Department  addressed 
r  letter  to  each  of  said  chairmen,  urging  that  the  bill  (S.  5161) 
ng  authority  above  requested  be  incorporated  as  an  amendment 

Indian  appropriation  bill  (H.  K.   12904),  and  they  were  again 
i  that  the  Department  considered  it  very  important  that  the 
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provisions  of  said  bill  be  enacted  in  order  that  proper  control  may  be 
exercised  over  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  wards  of  the  nation 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  23  of  said  act  of  June  28, 1898. 

The  legislation  requested  was  not  enacted. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  undo  the  injury  already  inflicted 
upon  the  wards  of  the  nation  on  account  of  the  lack  of  authority  to 
carefully  supervise  their  contracts  in  the  leasing  of  their  lands  for 
grazing  and  agricultural  purposes,  yet  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  proper 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  protect  them  in  the  future.  This 
legislation  should  include  all  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  throw 
around  the  Indian  suitable  safeguard  against  improvident  rental  con- 
tracts in  the  future. 

In  my  judgment,  legislation  should  also  be  enacted  authorizing  the 
sale  of  lands  by  Indian  allottees  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  under 
regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  such  sales 
to  be  made  only  to  actual  settlers,  who  should  be  required  to  occupy 
and  improve  the  lands  for  five  years  before  receiving  deeds  conveying 
full  title  to  the  lands.  Provision  should  also  be  made  permitting  pay- 
ments, under  official  supervision,  for  said  lands  in  five  annual  payments, 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  any  deferred  payment,,  the  land  should 
revert  to  the  vendor.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Indian  will  receive  a 
larger  sum  for  his  land,  besides  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  having 
an  actual  settler  in  close  proximity  to  the  residue  of  his  land.  Such 
legislation  will  tend  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  tracts  of  land 
for  speculative  purposes  only  and  permit  the  purchase  of  the  lands  by 
persons  desirous  of  making  homes  for  themselves  upon  the  Indian 
lands. 

It  is  confidentlj'  believed  that  if  the  plan  above  outlined  be  author- 
ized it  will  result  in  the  rapid  increase  of  desirable  population  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  the  earliest  and  largest  attainable  development 
of  agricultural  and  other  industrial  wealth,  which  would  be  subject  to 
such  taxation  as  mav  be  needed  to  maintain  the  condition  of  a  Terri- 
torial  or  State  government.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under 
existing  law  all  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  must  remain  untaxable 
until  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished.  As  yet  only  the  real  property 
in  the  towns  and  approximately  43,000  acres  in  the  Creek  Nation  are 
subject  to  taxation.  As  has  already  been  stated,  under  present  laws, 
the  Cherokee  can  not  sell  any  part  of  their  lands  until  five  years  after 
they  have  received  patents  for  their  allotments;  the  Seminole  can  not 
sell  any  part  of  their  lands  until  after  they  get  their  patents,  which 
can  only  be  issued  to  them  after  the  dissolution  oi  their  tribal  govern 
ment  in  1900;  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  can  only  sell  their  lands 
in  driblets  of  one-fourth  in  one  year,  one-fourth  in  three  years,  and 
one-half  in  five  years  after  receiving  their  patents;  the  Creek  only 
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iay  sell  their  lands  when  they  get  their  patents,  with  the  approval  of 
le  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  five  years  from  the  ratification 
f  their  agreement,  namely,  July  26,  1902,  and  thereafter  without 
ich  supervision. 

About  43,000  acres  of  these  lands  have  been  sold  under  official  super- 
ision,  and  I  am  advised  by  the  Indian  Agent  that  all  but  15  per  cent 
i  these  were  purchased,  not  for  homes  for  the  purchasers,  but  for 
peculation.  In  all  these  nations  except  the  Creek  Nation  that  por- 
ion  of  the  Indian's  allotment  reserved  for  his  homestead  is  inalienable 
or  twenty-one  years,  or  the  life  of  the  allottee,  during  which  time  it 
oust  remain  untaxable.  Excepting  only  as  to  some  of  the  lands  in 
he  Creek  Nation,  for  the  period  stated,  all  sales  of  land  by  Indian 
llottees  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  without  any  official  supervision 
whatever. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  a  situation  in  the  Indian  Territory  which 
nables  the  speculator  to  crowd  out  the  home  seeker,  leaves  the  Indian 

helpless  victim  to  the  cupidity  of  the  unscrupulous,  and  seriously 
mbarrasses  development.  The  interests  of  the  more  than  one-half 
lillion  of  people  in  the  Territory,  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  the 
iterests  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  whd  are  looking  to  the  Tern- 
ary for  homes,  and  the  general  welfare  alike  seem  to  demand  early 
nd  appropriate  remedial  legislation/ 

The  self-emigrant  roll  of  persons  entitled  to  payment  from  the 
ppropriation  made  by  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245),  has 
>een  completed,  and  payment  is  being  made  to  the  persons  entitled 
hereto.  % 

The  loyal  Creek  roll  has  been  completed,  containing  the  names  of 
he  loyal  Creek  Indians,  or  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  entitled 
o  participate  in  the  appropriation  made  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1903 
32  Stat.  L.,  982),  and  the  payment  to  the  Indians  has  been  nearly 
ompleted. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  concern- 
ng  the  care  of  insane  persons  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  539),  which  appro- 
mated  the  sum  of  $25,000,  and  required  that  insane  Indians  in  the 
ndian  Territory  should  be  cared  for  at  the  asylum  for  insane  Indians 
t  Canton,  Lincoln  County,  S.  Dak. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  nine  towns  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
aw  nations  have  been  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  waterworks  and 
choolhouses,  with  the  limitation  as  required  by  the  act  of  May  19, 
902  (32  Stat.  L.  200),  viz: 

Bonds  not  to  exceed  an  amount  the  interest  on  which,  at  5  per  cent  per  annum, 
oold  be  liquidated  by  a  tax  of  5  mills  upon  the  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  the  taxa- 
ie  property  in  such  city  or  town,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  assessment  for  the 
irpose  of  taxation. 
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The  inspector  renews  his  previous  recommendation  that  legislation 
be  enacted  relative  to  the  laying  out  of  public  roads  along  section  lines 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,  and 
that  additional  appropriation  be  made  for  public  schools  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  also  that  appropiate  legislation  be  enacted  for  the  con- 
duct and  control  of  private  banks  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Some  provisions  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  April  21, 1904, 
deserve  special  notice.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  public  sale  of  about  500,000  acres  of  the  residue  of 
Creek  lands,  after  allotment  of  1 60  acres  to  each  member  of  the  tribe, 
in  tracts  not  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  purchaser,  and  the  same 
paragraph  contains  the  legislation  concerning  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions upon  alienation  above  referred  to. 

The  suit  of  the  Delaware  Indians  r.  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  February  23,  1904,  adversely  to  the  Dela- 
wares(192U.  8.,  127). 

A  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  regularity  of  selections  for  allot- 
ment prior  to  the  rendition  of  final  judgment  deciding  the  rights  of 
the  Delawares,  it  was  declared  in  said  act  that  no  proceedings  relative 
to  allotments  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  be  held  invalid  for  want 
of  authority  to  begin  allotment  in* said  nation,  except  that  said  pro- 
vision should  not  apply  to  filings  made  on  land  segregated  for  the 
Delaware  Indians.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  Delawares  should 
have  the  right  to  select  allotments  upon  which  the}7  had  improvements 
at  the  date  of  said  act,  and  should  also  be  allowed  to  sell  their  improve- 
ments u^)on  their  surplus  lands  within  six  months  to  other  citizens  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  select  allotments,  at  a  valuation  to  be 
approved  by  an  official  designated  by  the  President  for  that  purpose. 
The  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  was  designated,  and  regula- 
tions have  been  issued  carrying  out  said  provision. 

The  special  agents,  Messrs.  Bonaparte  and  Woodruff,  whose  appoint- 
ment to  investigate  abuses  in  the  public  service  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory was  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  submitted  their  report 
on  February  25,  1904,  and  on  March  7,  following,  the  President  trans- 
mitted the  same  to  Congress.  The  report  was  printed  and  is  contained 
in  Senate  Document  No.  189  (58th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.).  Afterwards,  on 
April  21,  1904,  appropriation  was  made  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Dawes  Commission  and  other  offices  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with 
the  declaration  that  the  Commission  shall  conclude  its  work  and  cease 
to  exist  on  July  1, 1905,  and  also  that  the  surveys  and  appraisement  of 
town  sites,  under  the  act  of  June  28,  1898,  shall  be  completed  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 

It  is  also  provided  "that  no  portion  of  the  money  herein  appropri- 
ated for  the  Indian  Territory  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  in  the  senr- 
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ice  of  the  United  States  until  such  person  shall  make  oath  that  he  has 
no  financial  interest  with  any  person  or  corporation  dealing  in  Indian 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory."         • 

The  provision  was  construed  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for 
this  Department  on  July  30  last,  which  was  duly  approved,  to  apply 
to  every  disbursement  in  the  Indian  Territory  payable  for  any  appro- 
priation made  by  the  act,  including  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  their  clerks  and  agents,  the  United  States  Indian  agent, 
his  clerks  and  employees,  and  the  Indian  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  following  oath,  recommended  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General,  was  approved  b}T  the  Department: 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  not  since  and  including  the  first 

day  of  July,  1904,  had,  and  do  not  now  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  my  own  name 
or  otherwise,  through  any  agency,  trust,  confidence,  assignment,  or  other  conceal- 
ment, or  yet  as  agent,  trustee,  or  adviser  for  another,  any  interest,  fixed  or  contingent, 
in  the  principal,  profit,  or  result  of  any  investment,  or  by  way  of  commission,  per- 
centage, or  fee  thereon,  of  or  with  any  person  or  corporation  dealing  in  Indian  lands 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  in  leases  thereof  or  loans  thereon;  nor  during  any  part  of 
said  time  have  I  been  or  am  I  directly  or  indirectly  owner  of  or  anywise  interested 
in  the  stock  of  any  such  corporation;  nor  am  I  nor  have  I  been  an  officer,  agent, 
solicitor,  counsel,  adviser,  or  employee  of  any  corporation,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, or  person  engaged  in,  interested  in,  or  doing  any  such  business  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Appropriate  action  has  been  taken  for  the  payment  to  the  intruders 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  also  for  the  payment  to  the  Delaware 
Indians  of  the  sum  of  $150,000  appropriated  by  said  act  of  April  21, 
1904,  but  the  last  proceedings  of  the  Delaware  council  directing  the 
manner  of  said  payment,  and  the  written  statement  to  be  approved  by 
the  President,  as  required  by  said  act,  have  only  recently  been  received 
by  the  Department,  and  appropriate  action  will  be  taken  thereon. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  pages  47-49,  is  set  forth  the  action  taken 
by  the  Department  relative  to  the  segregation  and  payment  for  land 
and  improvements  thereon  for  the   Sulphur    Springs    Reservation 
in   the  Chickasaw   Nation,    Ind.   T.,  also  the  action  looking  to  the 
acquisition  of  an  additional  contiguous  tract  in  order  to  preserve  thfe 
waters  of  the  springs  from  contamination.     Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  provision  was  made  by  section  18  of  said  act 
of  April  21,  1904,  for  the  payment  at  $60  per  acre  for  said  tract, 
"containing  78.68  acres,  more  or  less," and  all  the  improvements  upon 
said  tract  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  were  to  be  appraised 
and  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original  act  authorizing 
said  reservation.     Payment  for  the  additional  tract  to  the  nations  was 
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made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  request  of  the 
Department  on  May  16,  1904,  amounting  to  $13,000.80. 

A  further  provision  required  "the  appraisement  "at  their  actual 
value  at  the  time  of  such  appraisement'1  of  all  town  lots  held  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  original  tract,  pay- 
ment therefor  to  be  made  by  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  an  appropriation 
necessary  to  pay  said  amount  was  made  by  said  act.  It  was  further 
required  that  the  appraisal  of  said  lots  should  be  completed  within 
three  months  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  appraisal  of  the  improve- 
ments and  lots  has  been  made  by  an  inspector,  whose  report  has  recently 
been  received,  and  action  will  be  taken  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  payments  made  to  parties  entitled  thereto. 

A  superintendent  was  appointed  under  the  first  proviso  to  said  sec- 
tion 18,  and  regulations  were  issued  respecting  the  care  of  said  reser- 
vation and  the  preservation  of  the  improvements  thereon.  The 
report  of  said  superintendent,  dated  November  5,  gives  in  detail  the 
action  taken  by  him  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  He  recommends  the 
removal  of  undesirable  structures,  clearing  from  the  reservation  dead 
trees,  garbage,  and  refuse,  construction  of  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  1,000,000  gallons  of  water,  inclosing  the  springs  with 
masonry,  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply  taken  from  the  medicinal 
springs,  the  assignment  of  a  hydrographer  to  determine  the  actual 
flow  of  the  several  springs,  also  an  analyst  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
waters,  the  appointment  of  an  additional  clerk  and  stenographer, 
also  one  additional  patrolman  and  forester,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  to  carry  into  effect  said  recommendations,  to  be  immediately 
available. 

Legislation  has  heretofore  been  recommended  and  bills  are  now 
pending  in  Congress  containing  provisions  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  the  work  now  required  by  law  in  order  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation  which  may  be  found  to  be  necessary  will  be 
hereafter  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  magnitude  and  difficulty  attending  the  work  of  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission and  the  other  Government  officials  in  the  Indian  Territory 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  Indian  agent  alone  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  received  and  disbursed  $1,686,124.05  of  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  several  tribes,  although  every  obstacle  possible  was  inter- 
posed by  noncitizens  to  the  collection  of  the  tribal  taxes,  and  their 
opposition  only  ceased  when  the  Supreme  Court  decided,  in  the  case 
of  Morris  v.  Hitchcock  (194  U.  S.,  384),  that  the  tribal  legislation 
imposing  said  taxes  was  lawful  and  constitutional. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  work  is  so  near  comple- 
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ion,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  several  tribes  and  the  individual 
nembers,  as  well  as  other  interested  parties,  have  been  carefully 
naintained. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  INDIANS. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report  to  several  agreements 
with  various  Indian  tribes,  which  were  then  awaiting  ratification  by 
Congress. 

Five  of  the  agreements  referred  to  were  ratified  by  Congress  at  its  . 
last  session,  viz,  Crow,  Devils  Lake,  Grande  Ronde,  Rosebud,  and 
Turtle  Mountain,  and  three  are  still  unratified,  viz,  Yankton  Sioux, 
Lower  Brul6,  and  Fort  Berthold. 

An  agreement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  in 
Minnesota,  concluded  March  10,  1902,  was  also  ratified  by  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  46). 

By  the  agreements  thus  ratified  nearly  11,000,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  ceded  by  the  various  tribes  to  the  Government,  to  be  disposed  of 
under  the  laws  governing  the  various  classifications  of  lands. 

The  consideration  agreed  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  the  lands  relin- 
quished by  these  agreements  somewhat  exceeds  $4,500,000,  but  the 
acts  ratifying  the  said  agreements  all  contain  a  proviso  (save  in  the 
<»se  of  the  Turtle  Mountains)  that  the  United  States  is  not  bound  in 
any  manner  to  purchase  any  portion  of  the  lands  ceded  or  to  find  pur- 
chasers therefor,  it  being  the  intention  that  the  United  States  shall 
act  as  trustee  for  the  Indians  in  the  disposal  of  the  lands,  the  proceeds 
thereof  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  their  credit,  to  be  paid 
them  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  specifically  provided  in  the 
respective  acts. 

In  the  act  ratifying  the  Turtle  Mountain  agreement,  an  appropria- 
tion is  made  (conditioned  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  Indians  of  certain 
amendments  to  the  original  agreement)  of  a  lump  sum  of  $1,000,000 
in  payment  for  the  land  relinquished,  out  of  which  sum  $50,000  is  to 
be  used  to  pay  the  claims  of  certain  attorneys  who  have  rendered 
legal  services  to  the  Indians. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  Indians  belonging  to  the 
Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation,  in  Wyoming,  under  date  of 
April  21,  1904,  but  was  not  received  by  the  Department  in  time  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session. 

By  this  agreement  a  body  of  land,  approximating  1,480,000  acres,  is 
relinquished  by  the  Indians,  and  the  United  States  agrees  to  dispose 
of  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead,  town  site,  coal,  and 
mineral  land  laws,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  or  expended 
for  their  benefit  in  the  manner  provided  therein.  This  agreement  will 
be  submitted  for  the  action  of  Congress  during  the  coming  session. 

11988—04 5 
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PENSIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  shows  that  daring  tl 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1904,  the  total  number  of  pensioners  ool 
roll  was  1,013,919,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  roll  at  the 
of  the  year  was  994,762,  a  net  loss  of  1,788  from  the  previous  ye* 

The  gains  to  the  roll  during  the  year  were  44,246  new  penand 
and  3,128  restorations  and  renewals,  a  total  of  47,374;  of  this  muiH 
826  were  pensioned  by  special  acts  of  Congress.  The  losses  to  ■ 
roll  during  the  same  time  by  death  were  43,820,  and  from  other cuj 
6,337,  a  total  of  49,157,  a  net  loss  for  the  year  of  1,783.  The  nantr 
of  deaths  of  soldier  pensioners  for  the  year  was  31,728,  and  of  ti 
number  30,071  were  volunteers  of  the  civil  war.  The  pension  roll* 
the  close  of  the  year  contained  the  names  of  720,315  soldiers,  278,Sfl 
widows  and  dependents,  and  606  army  nurses. 

The  pensioners  on  the  roll  June  30, 1904,  are  classified  as  follow, 
viz: 

War,  Revolutionary: 

Widows • 

Daughters 

War  of  1812: 

Survivors 

Widows 5 

Indian  ware: 

Survi  vore 1  ■ 

Widows 3, 

War  with  Mexico: 

Survivors 5, 

Widows 7, 

Service  after  March  4,  1861. 
Civil  war: 

General  laws — 

Arinv  invalids 23$ 

Annv  widows 84 

Navy  invalids 2 

Navv  widows 1 

Armv  nurses 

Act  of  June  27,  1890— 

Army  invalids 433 

Army  widows - 161 

Navy  invalids 16 

Navy  widows i 

War  with  Spain: 

Army  invalids 11 

Army  widows -J 

Navy  invalids 

Navy  widows 
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zular  establishment: 

Army  invalids 7, 816 

Army  widows -  2, 137 

Navy  invalids 1, 685 

Navy  widows -. 1, 094 

Total ! 994,762 

The  cases  reported  above  under  the  head  of  4*  Regular  establishment" 
ibrace  those  in  which  the  disability  originated  in  service  in  the  Army 
Navv  between  the  close  of  the  civil  war  and  the  commencement  of 
?  war  with  Spain  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the 
mrrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

[n  the  reports  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1903  the  cases  classified  as 
tegular  establishment"  were  included  under  the  head  of  " Civil  war" 
;es;  as  a  result  of  the  classification  of  the  last  two  years  the  exact 
raber  of  u civil  war"  pensioners  is  now  shown. 
The  Commissioner  estimates  that  the  death  rate  among  the  pensioners 
•  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  about  47,000  and  the  losses  to  the 
ision  roll  from  other  causes  will  be  about  5,000. 
The  tb  high-water  mark"  of  pensions  as  to  numbers  was  reached  in 
ly,  1902,  when  there  were  1,001,494  pensioners  on  the  roll;  under 
s  operation  of  existing  laws  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  these  figures 
II  be  reached  again. 

Two  hundred  seventy-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  (279,208) 
ims  of  all  classes  were  adjudicated  during  the  year;  171,094  by  allow - 
ce  and  108,114  by  rejection.  Included  in  this  number  of  allowances 
5  8,725  claims  in  which  no  benefit  accrued  to  the  claimants  for  the 
ison  that  they  were  then  pensioned  under  another  law  at  an  equal 
higher  rate.  Certificates  are  not  issued  in  this  class  of  cases  unless 
imants  elect  to  take  the  pension  in  lieu  of  that  which  thev  now 
«ive.  Of  the  claims  rejected,  83,691  were  denied  on  medical 
Hinds,  and  most  of  them  were  applications  for  increase  in  which 
j  examining  surgeons  found  no  increase  of  disability  since  the  last 
judication. 

A.  very  small  proportion  of  the  above  were  original  claims.  Only 
,423  cases  were  rejected  on  legal  grounds.  In  these  cases  it  was 
ind  that  either  there  was  no  legal  title  to  pension  or  that  the  claim- 
bs  were  unable  to  furnish  the  evidence  to  establish  their  claims. 
my  of  these  claims  were  tiled  by  persons  already  in  receipt  of  pen- 
ns  under  the  act  of  1890,  and  who  were  trying  to  obtain  a  higher 
«e  of  pension  under  the  general  law.  Upon  their  failure  to  establish 
»r  right  under  said  law,  and  when  they  had  declared  their  inability 
furnish  further  evidence,  a  formal  rejection  was  entered  up,  in 
ler  that  the  case  might  be  taken  out  of  the  pending  files.  Many  of 
\  rejections  were  a^companiecWtfy  an  allowance  of  a  pension  to  the 
ne  person  under  another  laW 
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The  number  of  allowances  in  which  certificates  actually  issued  duriag 
the  year  was  151,211.    Of  these,  44,290  were  original  claims,  5,( 
were  restorations  and  renewals,  84,870  were  increases,  reissues, 
tionals,  and  supplemental,  and  16,986  were  for  accrued  pension. 

The  number  of  claims  pending  July  1,  1903,  was  304,809,  and  there 
were  filed  during  the  year  254,333  new  applications  of  all  kinds.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  only  285,523  were  pending,  107,099  being  original 
claims  in  which  no  allowance  has  ever  been  made,  but  are  now  in 
process  of  adjudication.  As  many  claimants  have  two  claims  pending 
under  different  laws,  the  number  of  actual  claimants  is  considerably 
less  than  the  number  of  pending  claims. 

The  total  number  of  male  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
720,315;  262,726  on  account  of  disability  of  service  origin;  450,007  on 
account  of  disability  whether  due  to  service  or  not,  and  7,582  old  war 
survivors.  The  total  number  of  female  pensioners  was  274,447;  92,991] 
by  reason  of  death  of  the  soldier  from  causes  due  to  service;  168,589 
on  account  of  service  of  soldier;  12,261  on  account  of  service  of  soldier 
in  old  wars  prior  to  March  4,  1861,  and  606  army  nurses.  A  detailed 
statement  of  these  classes  is  appended  hereto,  page  305,  Exhibit  D. 

The  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $142,500,000;  repayments  to  the  appropriation  made  the  amount 
available  for  payment  of  pensions  $142,503,897.86.  The  disburse- 
ments for  army  and  navy  pensions  during  the  year,  including  the 
amount  disbursed  by  Treasury  settlements,  were  $141,093,571.49, 
leaving  au  unexpended  balance  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
$1,410,326.37.  ' 

Of  the  above  amount  $1,500,000  was  asked  for,  and  appropriated  by  I 
Congress,  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  brought  about  by  the 
operations  of  Order  No.  78,  known  as  the  "age"  order,  but  owing  to 
the  small  proportionate  number  of  applications  for  increase  and  the 
small  amount  involved  in  each  increase,  averaging  less  than  $3  p# 
month,  less  than  $90,000  of  said  appropriation  was  required  for  th 
purposes  stated,  the  unused  balance  forming  a  portion  of  the  unexpendei 
balance  which  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fisca 
year.     The  expenditure  for  navy  pensions  was  $4,082,954.56. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  salaries  and  other  expense 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  cost  of  disbursements,  fees  of  exami& 
ing  surgeons,  etc.,  was  $3,849,366.25,  making  the  total  cost  of  mainte 
nance  of  system  $144,942,937.74. 

The  disbursements  for  pensions  from  July  1, 1790,  to  June  30, 186$ 
were  $96,445,444.23.    Since  1865  the  disbursements  for  pensions  wefl 
$3,083,271,717.42,  and  for  cost  of  maintenance  and  expenses  $99,497* 
300.96,  or  a  total  of  $3,182,769,018.38,  making  the  entire  cost  of  m 
maintenance  of  the  pension  system  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gotj 
ernment  $3,279,214,462.61.    This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  estah 
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lishment  of  the  various  soldiers'  homes  and  of  bounty  land  warrants 
granted,  amounting  to  nearly  69,000,000  acres. 

Of  the  amount  that  has  been  expended  for  pensions  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government,  $70,000,000  was  on  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  $45,326,774.16  on  account  of  service  in  the  war  of  1812, 
$6,980,896.93  on  account  of  service  in  the  Indian  war.  $35,162,130.35 
[  on  account  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  $8,586,200.09  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  $2,287,924.99  on  account  of  the  Regular  establish- 
ment, and  $3,011,373,235.13  on  account  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  cost  of  the  pension  system  reached  its  maximum  in  1893,  when 
it  amounted  to  $2.44  per  capita  of  the  entire  population.  It,  however, 
has  been  growing  less  each  year,  and  in  1904  the  total  cost  of  pensions 
amounted  to  only  $1.77  per  capita  of  population. 

In  1893  the  cost  of  the  pension  system  per  $1,000  of  the  aggregate 
Wealth  of  the  United  States  was  $2.24,  while  in  1904  it  had  decreased 
to  less  than  $1.32.  The  Commissioner  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
ten  years  the  pension  system  will  cease  to  be  noticed  as  a  burden  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll,  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  regular  pension  certificates  (994,762)  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  was  $134,130,203.  The  average  annual  value  of  each 
pension  was  $134.84,  an  increase  of  $1.35  over  that  of  the  former  year. 
The  average  annual  value  of  general-law  pensions  has  increased  from 
$176.16  to  $180.58;  of  pensions  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  from 
$108.82  to  $110.69,  while  the  average  annual  value  of  Spanish  war 
pensions  has  decreased  from  $137.25  to  $132.18.  The  average  annual 
value  of  pensions  of  the  Regular  establishment  I*  $173.09.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  pensions  are  $10  per  month  and  under,  and  the  average 
monthly  value  of  all  pensions  is  $11.24. 

In  128,623  cases  allowed  there  were  first  payments  averaging  $80.82 
each,  amounting  to  $10,396,375.     In  1,045  cases  allowed  the  first  pay- 
ments averaged  $1,444.83  each,  amounting  to  $1,509,851. 
*    There  ftre  4,910  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries,  to  whom 
are  paid  in  pensions  the  sum  of  $722,440.69. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress 
12,207  pensions  and  increase  of  pensions. 

The  number  of  special  acts  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
sions passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Congress 
was  1,854  and  caused  an  increase  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  $274,576. 
The  number  of  attorneys  on  the  roll  June  30,  1904,  was  22,248,  and 
the  amount  paid  as  attorneys'  fees  during  the  year  was  $692,295. 
These  fees  are  paid  to  attorneys  direct  by  the  United  States  upon  the 
allowance  of  the  pension  claim,  attorne}Ts  being  prohibited  by  law 
t»  from  collecting  fees  from  claimants. 
fc       Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (4,388)  examining 
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surgeons  are  employed  to  make  medical  examinations  of  claimants  for 
pension  and  increase  of  pension,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  their 
payment  during  the  year  was  $800,000,  of  which  $588,482  had  been 
expended  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  majority 
of  the  surgeons  are  organized  into  boards  of  three  members,  while  138 
designated  specialists  are  distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  four  of  the  eighteen  pension  agencies  occupied 
leased  quarters  at  a  total  annual  rental  of  $10,600.  All  these  agencies 
are  operated  by  an  aggregate  force  of  433  employees,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  such  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  being  $533,556.87. 

In  1904  there  were  10,973  pensioners  under  guardianship.  Owing 
to  the  large  number  of  guardians  and  the  labor  and  expense  involved 
in  scrutinizing  and  passing  upon  their  accounts,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  change  the  former  rule  requiring  guardians  to  make  detailed  report? 
of  the  items  of  expenditure  concerning  the  estates  of  their  wards. 
Hereafter  guardianship  accounts  will  not  be  required  to  be  filed  in 
the  Office,  but,  at  the  option  of  the  Commissioner,  guardians  will  be 
required  to  file  a  certificate  from  the  judge  of  the  court  appointing  i 
the  guardian  showing  that  he  is  still  duly  qualified  and  acting  and  has 
given  and  maintained  satisfactory  bonds,  submitted  proper  reports, 
and  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides. 

During  the  year  212  indictments  were  found  and  178  convictions 
secured  on  account  of  violations  of  the  pension  laws,  there  were  8 
acquittals,  23  cases  were  dismissed,  7  civil  suits  were  instituted,  and 
$5,483  recovered.  The  report  shows  that  of  the  persons  convicted 
onlv  20  are  believed  to  have  had  anv  militarv  service. 

During  the  year  254,333  new  applications  of  all  classes  were  filed  in 
the  Office,  268,050  cases  were  adjudicated,  and  285,523  pending  claims 
remained  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  vear. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Pension  Office  to  issue  military 
bountv-land  warrants  under  the  laws  governing  the  same.  Several 
acts  of  Congress  granting  land  as  bountv  for  military  service  have 
been  passed,  but  they  are  all  obsolete  except  three — act  of  February 
11,  1847;  act  of  September  28, 1850,  and  act  of  March  3,  1855.  The 
acts  of  1847  and  1850  are  practically  obsolete  now,  only  six  issues 
having  been  made  thereunder  in  live  years.  The  act  of  1855  provides 
that  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  non- 
enlisted  persons  who  served  fourteen  days  or  were  engaged  in  battle  in 
any  war  between  1790  and  March  3,  1855,  are  entitled  to  160  acres. 
When  a  warrant  for  less  than  160  acres  issues  under  any  prior  act,  an 
additional  warrant  may  issue  for  such  quantity  of  land  as  will  make 
in  the  whole  160  acres. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  during  the  last  five  years  125  war- 
rants were  issued  granting  18,560  acres  of  land.     During  the  last  year 
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r  warrants  were  issued  granting  10,040  acres,  all  except  three  being 
rider  the  act  of  1855. 

The  report  gives  an  epitome  of  bounty-land  history  and  sums  up 
le  number  of  warrants  issued  and  the  number  of  acres  granted,  as 
)llows: 


evolutionary  war  a 
ar  of  1812a 

*  of  1847 

*  of  1850 

!t  of  1862a 

;t  of  1855 

Totals 


Warrant*. 


Acres. 


16,668 
29,471 
88,271 

189,144 
11,992 

263,030 


2,666,060 

4,891,520 

13,213,160 

13,168,820 

694,400 

34,137,290 


598,571  I    68,770,770 


a  Now  obsolete. 

Under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  9, 
K)0,  old  age  has  been  pronounced  an  infirmity,  and  has  for  many 
Bars  been  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  rating  of  disabilities.  In 
rder  that  the  practice  in  this  regard  should  be  made  certain  and  defi- 
le and  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  the  office,  the  Commissioner, 
ith  my  approval,  on  March  15,  1904,  issued  Order  No.  78,  a  copy  of 
hich  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  amended,  provides  that  a  claimant  shall  "be 
ititled  to  receive  a  pension  not  exceeding  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  not  less 
an  six  dollars  per  month  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support, 
id  in  determining  such  inafnlity  each  and  every  infirmity  shall  be  duly  considered,  and 
e  aggregate  of  the  disabilities  shown  to  be  rated;"  and 

Whereas  old  age  is  an  infirmity  the  average  nature  and  extent  of  which  the  expe- 
ence  of  the  Pension  Bureau  has  established  with  reasonable  certainty;  and 
Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  in  1887,  when  thirty-nine  years  had  elapsed  after  the 
exican  war,  all  soldiers  of  said  war  who  wore  over  62  years  of  age  were  placed  on 
e  pension  roll;  and 

Whereas  thirty-nine  years  will  have  elapsed  on  April  13,  1904,  since  the  civil  war 
id  there  are  many  survivors  over  62  years  of  age:  Now,  therefore — 
Ordered  (1)  In  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims  under  said  act  of  June  27, 1890, 
amended,  it  shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  evidential  fact,  if  the  contrary 
tea  not  appear,  and  if  all  other  legal  requirements  are  properly  met,  that,  when  a 
limant  has  passed  the  age  of  62  years  he  is  disabled  one-half  in  ability  to  perform 
anual  labor  and  is  entitled  to  be  rated  at  six  dollars  per  month;  after  65  years  at 
jht  dollars  per  month;  after  68  years  at  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  after  70  years 
twelve  dollars  per  month. 

(2)  Allowances  at  higher  rate,  not  exceeding  twelve  dollars  per  month,  will  con- 
ine  to  he  made  as  heretofore,  where  disabilities  other  than  age  show  a  condition  of 
tbility  to  perform  manual  labor. 

(3)  This  order  shall  take  effect  April  13, 1904,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  retroactive. 
ie  former  rules  of  the  office  fixing  the  minimum  and  maximum  at  65  and  75  years, 
pectively,  are  hereby  modified  as  above. 
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This  order  has  been  much  discussed,  and  while  generally  commended, 
has  in  certain  quarters  been  the  subject  of  criticism  as  being  in  effect 
an  assumption  of  legislative  power  by  the  Executive  not  warranted  bj 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  and  amendments  thereto.  All 
the  matters  thus  suggested  were  fully  and  carefully  considered  in  a 
most  conservative  way,  and  with  full  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  administer  and  not  to  make  law. 

The  results  have  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  economical  administration,  but  also  frcfto 
that  of  most  effectively  meeting  and  carrying  out  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  law-making  power.  It  simply  recognized  more  specific- 
ally a  rule  of  evidence  that  had  obtained  ever  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1890,  viz,  that  in  determining  the  degree  of  disability  under 
that  act,  age  was  a  factor  which  became  more  and  more  potent  as  the 
soldier  advanced  in  years.  It  was  justified  by  precedent  to  be  found 
in  Order  No.  241,  of  September  2,  1893,  promulgated  only  a  little 
more  than  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890,  directing 
that  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  75  years  should  of  itself,  as  a  rule, 
be  regarded  as  entitling  to  a  maximum  rate  of  $12  per  month;  again, 
in  the  action  of  July,  1897,  when  in  a  given  case  (that  of  Francis 
Frank)  it  was  held  that  "  a  claimant  for  pension  under  the  act  of  June 
27,  1890,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  at 
least  the  minimum  rate  of  pension  provided  by  that  act." 

More  than  this,  it  was  justified  by  the  experience  and  observation  of 
those  who  were  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  directty  engaged  in  admin- 
istering the  law  as  the  numerous  cases  came  up  for  consideration  and 
adjudication.  Above  and  beyond  all  this,  Congress  made  a  large  addi- 
tional appropriation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  construed 
by  said  Order  No.  78,  thus  placing  upon  the  order  the  seal  of  its 
approval. 

It  only  remained  for  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress bjr  so  administering  the  law  that  the  money  thus  appropriated, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  would  be  needed,  should  come  into  the  hands  of 
those  for  whom  by  lawit  wasintended.  As  bearingon  this  subject  there 
is  hereto  appended  page  300,  Exhibit  E,  a  report  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  date  of  March  28,  1904,  in  response  to  a 
Senate  resolution  of  March  18,  1904,  calling  for  information  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  act  of  June  27,  1890. 

There  were  tiled  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  order  up  to  July 
1,  1904,  18,303  claims  for  original  pension  and  28,806  claims  for 
increase,  a  total  of  47, 109.  There  were  allowed  during  the  same  period 
3,859  original  claims  and  14,768  increase  claims,  a  total  of  18,627, 
under  the  provisions  of  said  order. 

Of  the  375,000  invalid  pensioners  receiving  less  than  $12  per  month, 
less  than  8  per  cent  had  applied  for  increase  under  the  order  up  to  July 
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1904,  indicating  that  most  of  them  are  already  receiving  their  age 
nsion. 

The  Commissioner  estimates  the  number  of  civil-war  soldiers  under 
J  years  of  age  at  about  30  per  cent  of  the  survivors;  about  20  per 
nt  more  under  65;  about  20  per  cent  more  under  68,  and  the  balance 
x>ut  30  per  cent,  68  and  over. 

The  report  shows  that  while  the  number  of  pensioners  decreased  in 
le  total  sum  of  1,783  during  the  year,  there  was  a  gain  in  all  of  the 
3uthern  States,  while  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  West 
irginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  there  was  a  net  loss  of  pen- 
oners  of  2,935.  The  Commissioner  states  that  there  is  no  explana- 
on  of  the  foregoing  facts,  except  that  pension  claims  in  the  office  are 
Ijudicated  in  their  order  and  without  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
iaimant. 

A  statement  accompanies  the  report  showing  that  3,304,995  soldiers 
nd  sailors  rendered  service  in  the  several  wars  in  which  this  country 
as  been  engaged,  and  that  the  average  pension  that  has  been  paid  out 
n  account  of  each  enlistment  is  $962.  The  above  number  does  not 
iclude  a  great  number  of  civilians  who  rendered  service  in  temporary 
>cal  organizations  against  Indians  without  making  any  claims  for  such 
erviees. 

Two  pensioners  of  the  Revolutionary  war  died  during  the  year,  leav- 
lg  three  pensioners  of  that  war  on  the  roll — one  widow  and  two 
aughters.  Only  one  survivor  of  the  war  of  1812  remains  on  the 
oil. 

The  total  number  of  the  employees  in  the  office  are  1,691.  Of  this 
umber  462  are  ex-soldiers;  the  number  of  males  being  1,328  and 
emales  363. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  up  the  arrears  of 
ork  in  the  office,  and  in  results  obtained  the  year  of  1904  exceeded 
ny  year  since  1894.  The  report  gives  a  summary  of  the  work  for  the 
ast  eight  years,  which  shows  that  on  June  30,  1897,  the  number  of 
ises  on  hand  was  578,099,  and  on  June  30,  1904,  the  number  was 
85,523.  The  number  of  claims  adjudicated  in  1897  was  168,648,  while 
3r  the  year  1904  the  number  was  268,050,  an  increase  of  59  per  cent, 
othwithstanding  that  the  number  of  employees  was  over  one  hundred 
»ss  in  1904  than  in  1897.  Results  demonstrate  a  constantly  improving 
tate  of  efficiency  in  the  public  service. 

In  this  connection  the  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
lere  are  513  employees  in  the  office  who  are  60  years  of  age  and  over; 
le  average  age  of  all  the  employees  being  50  years  and  2  months, 
nd  the  average  age  of  the  civil  war  soldier  employees,  64  years  and  2 
lonths.  He  recommends  that  Congress  make  provision  for  these 
iperannuated  clerks. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  adverted  to  this  matter  and  1  now  desire 
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to  renew  the  recommendation  then  made  that  appropriate  legislation 
be  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  retirement  from  duty  of  such  aged 
employees. 

The  Commissioner  again  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  provid- 
ing that  any  man  who  is  convicted  in  a  court  of  an  infamous  crime 
should  forfeit  his  pension  or  his  right  to  one.  The  pension  roll  being 
a  roll  of  honor,  its  high  standard  should  be  maintained,  and  I  therefore 
concur  in  the  Commissioner's  recommendation. 

The  Commissioner  renews  his  former  recommendation  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  by  Congress  prohibiting  the  giving  of  pensions  to  those 
women  who  marry  soldiers  after  the  soldiers  become  old  pensioners. 
I  concur  in  his  views  in  the  premises. 

The  act  of  August  7,  1882,  provides  that  marriages  shall  be  proven 
in  pension  cases  to  be  legal  marriages  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  parties  resided  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  at  the  time  when 
the  right  of  pension  accrued. 

The  effect  of  this  law  has  been  to  deny  claimants  in  many  instances 
the  status  of  legal  widowhood,  although  the  equities  appear  to  be  in 
favor  of  such  claimants.  I  desire  to  reiterate  the  recommendation 
contained  in  previous  reports,  that  Congress  so  amend  the  act  as  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  evidence  to  prove  marriages  for  pension- 
able purposes  by  a  standard  which  will  be  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  system  of  examining  applicants  for  pension,  the  Com- 
missioner again  states,  is  a  most  uncertain,  expensive,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory method,  the  system  being  liable  to  outside  control  and  political 
dictation,  and  generating  an  enormous  amount  of  political  friction. 
He  renews  his  former  recommendation  that  a  different  method  of 
examining  applicants  for  pension  be  adopted.  In  discussing  this 
matter  in  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  among  other  things: 

Those  who  are  to  l>e  examined  for  disabilities  should  appear  before  persons  pos- 
sessed of  the  highest  degree  of  medical  knowledge  and  skill,  as  pathological  sequences 
of  many  diseases  and  disabilities  are  so  ol)scure  and  remote  that  they  can  only  be 
detected  by  careful  examination  conducted  by  physicians  of  learning  and  experience, 
and  frequently  of  those  having  special  facilities  for  microscopical  examination  of 
excretions,  etc.  As  a  substitute  for  the  existing  system,  he  again  suggests  a  division 
of  the  country  into  districts  or  circuits,  the  appointment  under  civil-service  rules 
of  medical  exj>erts,  to  be  organized  into  boards  to  serve  outside  of  the  States  of  their 
domiciles  and  to  go  from  place  to  place  within  their  respective  circuits  on  fixed 
days,  making  examinations  and  taking  testimony  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
applicants  for  pension. 

The  Commissioner  further  suggests  that  he  be  granted  authority  to  select  500  con- 
venient and  accessible  places,  at  each  of  which  he  shall  designate  a  local  surgeon, 
who,  in  connection  with  the  traveling  board  of  that  district,  shall  constitute  the  local 
board  of  United  States  examining  surgeons,  which  shall  examine  all  persons  duly 
authorized  by  him.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  local  surgeon  may  be  designated  to 
make  the  examination.    The  traveling  surgeons  shall  be  expected  to  devote  all  their 
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time  to  the  service,  and  shall  engage  in  no  other  gainful  work  or  occupation  while 
members  of  such  boards;  the  Commissioner  to  have  power  to  discharge  at  will  any 
surgeon  so  appointed  or  reduce  the  number  of  such  boards  and  to  fill  all  vacancies 
caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  discharge.  The  system  as  outlined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner is  in  the  interest  of  the  betterment  of  the  service  and  has  my  emphatic  approval. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  the  amendment  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1899,  by  striking  out  the  word  "resident"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  proviso,  for  the  reason  that  as  the  'proviso  now  stands  a  pen- 
sioner living  abroad  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  pensioner  residing 
in  this  country. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  amending  section  4708,  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  act  of  February  28,  1903,  amending  the 
act  of  March  3,  1901,  section  4711,  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  act  of 
January  25,  1879,  act  of  March  19,  1886,  and  act  of  August  5,  1892, 
attorneys  are  not  permitted  to  charge  claimants  for  services  rendered 
therein.    The  Commissioner  expresses  the  opinion  that  claimants  should 
have  the  right  to  the  services  of  attorneys  at  reasonable  fees,  as  well 
as  for  their  own  benefit  as  the  saving  of  expense  to  the  Government 
in  performing  work  which  the  attorneys  might  otherwise  do,  and  rec- 
ommends the  enactment  of  a  law  allowing  a  small  fee  for  the  services 
of  attorneys  under  each  of  said  acts.     I  commend  the  Commissioner's 
views  in  this  matter  to  favorable  consideration. 

In  previous  annual  reports  the  desirability  of  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  specific  fee  to  attor- 
neys in  claims  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1379)  for 
|     division  of  pension,  as  well  as  in  claims  for  accrued   pension,  was 
r     adverted  to.     In  discussing  the  necessity  for  legislation  of  this  charac- 
^     ter,  I  stated: 

|        The  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stat.  L.,  98),  and  the  supplementary  acts  of  March 
■      19, 1886  (24  Stat."  L.,  5),  June  27,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  182),  March  3,  1891   (26  Stat. 
L.,  1081),  and  August  5,  1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  348),  contain  provisions  regulating  the 
compensation  of  attorneys  and  agents  -for  "services  in  prosecuting  a  claim  for  pen- 
sion," and  subject  to  certain   specified   restrictions,   clothe  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  with  a  supervision  over  the  allowance  of  such  compensation  and  direct  that, 
when  "such  pension    *    *    *    claim  shall  be  allowed,"  such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  directly  to  the  attorney  or  agent  out  of  the 
pension  money.    The  manifest  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  protect  pension  claim- 
ants from  unreasonable  charges  on  the  part of  attorneys  and  agents  engaged  in  secur- 
ing the  allowance  of  their  claims. 

This  legislation  is,  however,  limited  to  regulating  compensation  for  "services  in 
prosecuting  a  claim  for  pension,"  and  does  not  extend  to  compensation  for  services 
rendered  in  other  pension  proceedings  which  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  the 
prosecution  of  "a  claim  for  pension."  This  has  been  sharply  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  in  different  ways.  One  of  these  is  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  section  4766  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  amendatory  act  of  March  3, 
1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1379).  This  section,  as  amended,  relates  to'the  payment  of  pension 
money  after  the  claim  has  )>een  allowed,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  allowance  of 
the  claim  itself.     It  provides  for  enforcing  a  division  or  distribution  l>etween  a  pen- 
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sioner  and  his  wife  or  children,  in  certain  enumerated  contingencies,  of  the  money 
accruing  upon  hie  pension. 

The  granting  of  an  application  by  a  wife  or  children  for  the  division  or  distribu- 
tion of  such  pension  money  is  not  the  allowance  of  a  pension;  does  not  require  the 
issuance  of  a  pension  certificate;  will  not  increase  the  amount  of  moneys  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  under  the  pension  lawn,  and  will  not  make  the  wife  or  children 
pensioners.  The  hustand  or  father,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  still  be  the  pensioner, 
will  still  hold  the  pension  certificate,  and  when  the  contingency  which  gives  rise  for 
the  divided  payment  of  the  r»ension  money  ceases  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  all 
moneys  thereafter  accruing  ujHm  his  pension. 

These  applications  by  wives  and  children  are  not,  therefore,  claims  for  pension 
within  the  meaning  of  the  legislation  regulating  the  compensation  of  attorneys  and 
agents  for  services  in  prosecuting  claims  for  pensions,  but  are  only  requests  for  the 
divided  payment  of  the  moneys  accruing  upon  a  pension,  the  claim  for  which  has 
theretofore  been  successfully  prosecuted  to  allowance  by  the  husband  or  father.  Such 
applications  are  nevertheless  proceedings  under  the  pension  laws  in  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries should  receive  the  same  protection  against  unreasonable  charges  on  the  part 
of  attorneys  and  agents  as  are  otherwise  accorded  to  pension  claimants  and  pension- 
ers. Indeed,  the  wives  or  children  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1899,  are  usually  less  able  to  protect  themselves  against  such  unreasonable  charges 
than  are  most  of  the  pension  claimants  who  are  accorded  full  protection  by  the  act 
of  July  4,  1884,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto. 

Another  instance  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  existing  legislation  regula- 
ting the  compensation  of  attorneys  and  agents  is  not  broad  enough  occurs  in  the 
administration  of  section  4718  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  that  where 
the  pensioner  or  pension  claimant  dies  the  accrued  pension  money  shall  be  paid  to 
the  widow  or  children,  if  there  be  such,  and  if  not,  shall  be  paid  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement to  "the  j>erson  who  bore  the  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial  of 
the  decedent  in  cases  where  he  did  not  leave  sufficient  assets  to  meet  such  expenses." 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
case  of  United  Suites  r.  Nicewonger  (20  Fed.  Rep.,  438),  it  was  held  that  an  applica- 
tion for  the  payment  of  accrued  pension  money,  as  directed  in  this  section,  was  not 
a  claim  for  pension  within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  regulating  the  compensation  of 
attorneys  and  agents. 

That  Congress  has  the  power  to  fix  the  fees  of  attorneys  and  agents  for  services  in 
securing  the  allowance  of  a  ])ension,  or  in  procuring  the  payment,  division,  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  jn^nsion  money,  is  fully  established  by  the  case  of  Frisbie  r.  United 
States  (157  U.  S.,  ItiO,  166),  but  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  by  Congress,  or  in 
those  instances  which  are  not  covered  by  Congressional  legislation,  attorneys  and 
agents  may  demand  and  receive  from  the  claimants  or  applicants  such  compensation 
for  their  services  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  This  is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  in  United  States  v.  Kock  (21  Fed.  Rep.,  873),  where  it  is  said: 

14  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  prohibiting  it  any  man  may  contract  for  his  service*. 
He  is  not  bound  to  render  them,  and,  rendering  them,  he  may  charge  the  person 
seeking  those  services  such  fee  as  they  may  agree  upon." 

Under  these  circumstances  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  existing  legislation  reg- 
ulating the  compensation  of  attorneys  and  agents  for  services  in  pension  matters  be 
so  amended  as  to  provide  that  no  compensation  whatever  shall  be  paid  to  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  service  in  connection  with  any  claim  or  proceeding 
under  the  pension  laws,  except  such  as  may,  within  certain  limits  fixed  by  Congress, 
be  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  paid  from  the  pension  money,  as 
now  provided  with  respect  to  "  claims  for  pension." 
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Further  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws  during 
the  past  year  ha*  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  the 
remedial  legislation  desired,  and  I  accordingly  renew  my  recommenda- 
tion in  the  premises. 

I  desire  to  again  call  attention  to  the  advisability  of  the  early  enact- 
merit  of  legislation  providing  for  an  authoritative  judicial  determina- 
tion of  the  pension  laws.  This  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  my  last 
annual  report,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

In  the  light  of  further  experience,  I  lx?g  to  earnestly  repeat  the  recommendation 
in  my  report  of  last  year  (pp.  60,  61 )  that  legislation  l»e  had  providing  for  the  adjudi- 
■cation  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  a 
limited  number  of  test  pension  claims  involving  difficult  and  important  questions  of 
law,  thereby  establishing  judicial  precedents  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  careful  study  of  the  subject  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws  is  essentially  a  matter  for 
the  executive  department,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  impose  upon  the  judiciary 
^any  part  of  the  investigation  and  disposition  of  these  claims  l>eyond  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pension  laws  in  such  number  of  selected  and  test  cases  as  will  insure  cor- 
rect and  uniform  action  by  succeeding  officers  of  the  Pension  Bureau.  A  bill  (S.  4251) 
introduced  by  Senator  (iallinger  in  the  last  Congress  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  presented  again  at  the  next 
session  and  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  Exhibit  F  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report  (p.  310)  sets  forth  this  bill,  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
thereon,  and  certain  amendments  to  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  committee  on  pensions. 

Desiring  to  act  in  harmony  with  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  army  service,  might 
have  suggestions  and  opinions  to  offer  which  are  entitled  to  special  consideration  in 
connection  with  pension  legislation,  conferences  were  held  in  my  office  in  January 
last  with  representatives  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  which  were  present 
Messrs.  Leo  Rassieur,  of  Missouri,  commander  in  chief;  R.  B.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  chair- 
man of  executive  committee;  John  Palmer,  of  New  York;  J.  W.  Burst,  of  Illinois; 
Charles  Clark  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  0.  H.  Coulter,  of  Kansas,  and  A.  G.  Weis- 
sert,  of  Wisconsin,  all  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  pension  commit- 
tee. The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  this 
Department,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  were  also  present  to  give  the  com- 
mittee and  myself  any  information  or  assistance  which  might  be  requested. 

After  discussing  Senate  bill  4251  and  another  one  providing  for  a  separate  pension 
court,  those  present  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  some  legislation  along  the  line 
proposed  in  Senate  bill  4251  was  very  desirable,  and  that  the  hope  of  securing  it 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  Grand  Army  committee  and  the  officers  of  this 
Department  would  come  together  upon  some  common  ground  and  unitedly  propose 
legislation  believed  by.  them  to  be  fair  alike  to  the  Government  and  pension  claim- 
ants. It  was  then  arranged  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Army  committee,  should  go  over  Senate  bill  4251 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Assistant  Attornev-General  and 
formulate,  if  possible,  such  amendments  as  would  make  the  bill  mutually  acceptable 
to  the  Grand  Army  committee  and  this  Department. 

The  bill  was  then  gone  over  with  the  commander  in  chief,  and  such  amendments 
as  were  suggested  by  him  and  insisted  upon  after  discussion  were  assented  to  by  this 
Department,  and  the  bill,  with  these  amendments  incorporated  therein  (Exhibit  F, 
p.  310  of  Appendix),  was  laid  before  the  Grand  Army  committee  by  the  commander- 
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PENSION  APPEALS. 

of  the  Assistant  Secretary  shows  that  at  the  commence- 
fiscal  year,  July  1,  1903,  there  were  pending  11,795 
lotions  for  reconsideration. 

tiled  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1904,  9,715  appeals 
and  there  were  finally  disposed  of  10,496  cases,  leaving 
f  the  year  11,014  pending  appeals  and  motions  for  reeon- 

hat  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  a  reduction  of 
als  and  motions  of  761. 

year  there  have  been  filed  an  average  of  809  appeals  and 
month,  and  during  the  same  period  the  average  number 
id  of  each  month  was  874. 

dismissed  603  appeals,  for  the  reason,  in  most  cases,  that 
oner  of  Pensions,  when  forwarding  his  report  on  the 
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appeals,  receded  from  his  former  adverse  action  and  proposed  to  allow 
the  contentions  of  appellants  upon  dismissals,  of  the  appeals.  This* 
action  was  taken  in  the  interests  of  claimants,  as  it  permitted  a  more 
prompt  allowance  without  delaying  the  consideration  of  the  appeals 
in  the  regular  order  of  filing. 

One  hundred  and  eight}'  cases  not  included  in  the  foregoing  were 
returned  to  the  Pension  Office  for  further  action  and  report.  This 
was  found  necessary  for  the  reason  that  upon  careful  investigation  it 
appeared  that  additional  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue 
had  been  filed  which  had  not  been  considered  by  the  Office,  or,  for 
various  reasons,  the  claim  had  been  improperly  adjudicated. 

Deducting  the  dismissals  an  1  the  cancelations,  final  decisions  were 
rendered  in  9,853  cases,  of  which  1,713  were  reversals,  or  a  fraction 
over  17  per  cent. 

Volume  14  of  Departmental  Decisions  in  appealed  pension  and 
bounty-land  claims  has  been  completed  and  is  ready  for  distribution. 
It  contains  598  pages  and  embraces  important  decisions  of  a  legal  and 
medical  character  for  future  reference  and  guidance. 

PATENT   OFFICE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  on  the  business  of  the 
Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  shows  that  there 
were  received  during  that  year  50,321  applications  for  letters  patent, 
823  applications  for  designs,  142  applications  for  reissues,  1,746 
caveats,  2,554  applications  for  trade-marks,  1,297  applications  for 
labels,  and  331  applications  for  prints.  There  were  31,979  patents 
granted,  including  reissues  and  designs,  and  2,213  trade-marks,  1,0W 
labels,  and  257  prints  were  registered.  The  number  of  patents  that 
expired  was  20,966. 

The  number  of  allowed  applications  which  were,  by  operation  of 
law,  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  the  final  fees,  was  5,499.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  office  were  $1,663,879.99,  the  total  expenditures  were  ! 
$1,469,124.40,  and  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  being 
the  amount  turned  into  the  Treasury,  was  $194,755.59.  The  Commis-  j 
sioner's  report  shows  that  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  is  growing 
rapidly,  the  increase  from  1899  to  1904  having  been  about  35.5  per  cent, 
while  the  number  of  employees  during  the  same  period  was  increased 
only  8  per  cent. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  increased  work 
could  not  have  been  successfully  performed  by  the  use  of  the  methods 
of  work  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration, 
nor  with  the  standards  of  efficiency  at  that  time  found  in  the  office. 
The  methods  of  work  have  been  quietly,  steadily,  and  in  many  ways 
changed,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  service,  and  standards  of 
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individual  work  have  been  raised  to  meet  the  increasing  volume  of 
work.  By  the  rearrangement  of  the  copies  of  printed  patents,  together 
with  judicious  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  devoted  to  the  repro- 
duction of  exhausted  copies,  many  of  the  active  classes  have  been  filled 
in,  so  that  all  orders  received  are  now  rapidly  filled.  The  class  of  errors 
formerly  known  as  office  errors  in  the  photolithographic  work,  and 
formerly  productive  of  expense  to  the  office,  has  been  eliminated. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office,  amounting  to  227,750  letters,, 
exclusive  of  letters  tiled  in  caveats  and  applications  for  patents,  has 
rarely  been  more  than  two  days  in  arrears.  Orders  for  manuscript 
copies  of  records  are  currently  filled  at  a  rate  of  speed  formerly 
reserved  for  orders  made  "special".  Only  ten  complaints  of  losses  of 
office  fees,  aggregating  $2.30,  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  mail,  have 
been  received,  out  of  a  total  number  of  19,550  pieces  received  by 
ordinary  mail  and  express,  transmitting  §10,293.29. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  of 
work  of  the  Patent  Office  requires  more  space  than  that  at  present 
occupied  by  this  Bureau,  and  that  some  economy  of  time  and  work 
could  be  accomplished  if  the  space  allotted  to  this  office  could  be 
increased. 

THE    GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY.  » 

In  accordance  with  custom,  a  plan  for  the  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey  during  the  fiscal  year  1903-4  was  approved  by  me  on  June  3, 
1903.  The  main  brandies  of  the  work — geologic,  topographic,  hydro- 
graphic,  chemical,  and  physical,  mining  and  mineral  resources — were 
established  many  years  ago,  and  have  had  a  gradual  and  gratifying 
development.  Details  relating  to  this  development  and  to  the  results 
the  Survey  has  achieved  may  be  found  in  its  Bulletin  No.  227,  pub- 
lished last  spring,  on  the  occasion  of  its  quarter-century  anniversary. 

The  Director  of  the  Surve}'  reports  that  during  the  last  year  there 
was  marked  activity  on  the  part  of  the  scientific  corps,  and  that  this 
was  reflected  in  the  work  of  the  administrative  and  publication 
branches.  In  addition  to  their  regular  duties,  officers  of  the  Survey 
have,  by  my  direction  or  with  my  approval,  been  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
especially  in  the  department  of  mines  and  minerals. 

Geologic  branch.— The  organization  of  the  geologic  branch  re- 
mained essentially  as  during  the  previous  3- ear — under  the  following 
four  divisions:  (1)  Geolog\'  and  paleorrtolog3F;  (2)  Alaskan  mineral 
resources;  (3)  mining  and  mineral  resources;  (4)  chemical  and  phys- 
ical research.  Each  division  is  in  charge  of  a  geologist,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Director  for  its  administration. 

In  the  division  of  geology  and  paleontology  administrative  control 
is  in  a  measure  separated  from  scientific  supervision,  the  former  rest- 
11988—04 6 
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ing  with  the  geologist  in  charge  of  geology  and  the  latter  with  the  six 
section  chiefs.  One  section,  that  of  Pleistocene  geology,  has  heen 
discontinued  and  another,  somewhat  broader  in  scope — the  section  of 
physiographic  and  glacial  geology — has  been  established  in  its  place. 

During  the  year  work  was  carried  on  in  39  States  and  Territories 
by  60  parties,  of  which  53  were  engaged  in  geologic  investigations  and 
7  chiefly  in  palcontologic,  both  classes  of  work  being  essential  to  the 
preparation  of  the  geologic  map  of  the  United  States.  This  great 
undertaking  has  now  reached  a  point  where  its  value  can  be  ade- 
quately estimated.  The  geologic  mapping  of  the  surface  formations 
has  been  extended  over  al>out  171,000  square  miles,  and  106  geologic 
folios  have  been  published,  while  nearly  an  equal  number  are  in 
various  stages  of  preparation.  These  folios  consist  of  descriptive 
text,  a  topographic  sheet,  geologic  sheets  for  areal  and  economic 
geology,  structure  and  columnar  sections,  etc.  Each  folio  thus  pre- 
sents a  practically  complete  history  of  the  topography,  geology,  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  area  described. 

While  areal  mapping  of  this  character  is  of  great  economic  import- 
ance, a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  Survey  work  is 
directed  to  the  immediate  advancement  of  the  mining  industry.  The 
great  mining  districts  are  taken  up  for  investigation  as  rapidly  as 
available  means  permit,  and  these  investigations  have  resulted  not 
only  in  material  assistance  in  the  economic  development  of  these  par- 
ticular districts,  but  in  far-reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  fundamental 
theories  of  ore  deposition,  which  have  been  of  the  highest  benefit  to 
the  mining  industry  throughout  the  world. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  promptly  placing  the  information 
before  the  public,  the  results  of  all  economic  investigations  made  during 
the  field  season  of  1903  were  summarized  and  published  in  a  single 
bulletin.  Two  such  annual  volumes,  summarizing  the  economic  results 
of  the  work  of  preceding  season,  have  now  been  published,  and  their 
value  to  the  mining  industry  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  each  year  summarizing  all  existing 
information  regarding  some  important  mineral  product,  the  cement 
industry  was  taken  up  last  year  and  has  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  distribution  and  geologic  relations 
of  the  raw  materials,  both  developed  and  undeveloped.  The  remark- 
able growth  of  this  industry  within  the  last  few  years  makes  this 
investigation  exceptionally  timely. 

Surveys  and  investigations  in  Alaska. — The  remoteness  of 
Alaska,  and  the  exceptional  conditions  under  which  work  in  that  Ter- 
ritory must  be  carried  on,  demand  that  its  administration  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  work  in  the  States.  For  several  years  this 
control  was  exercised  by  a  committee  of  geologists  and  topographers, 
but,  as  noted  in  my  last  report,  on  July  1,  1903,  a  new  administrative 
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division,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  geologists  of  the  Survey,  assumed 
control  of  all  Alaskan  work.  This  vesting  of  the  entire  responsi- 
bility in  one  person,  whose  training  and  experience  in  the  Territory 
has  fitted  him  for  the  duties,  has  been  justified  by  the  result  of  the 
years  work. 

During  the  field  season  of  1903  seven  parties  were  engaged  in  geo- 
logic and  topographic  surveys  in  Alaska.  One  party  investigated  the 
geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Juneau  gold  belt,  another  the 
Controller  Bay  and  Cook  Inlet  oil  fields,  a  third  the  tin  deposits  and 
gold  placers  of  Seward  Peninsula,  a  fourth  the  geology  and  topography 
of  the  northeastern  part  of  Seward  Peninsula,  a  fifth  the  Fortymile, 
Birch  Creek,  and  Fairbanks  placers,  a  sixth  made  topographic  surveys 
in  the  last-named  region,  and  a  seventh  party  studied  the  stratigraphy 
along  the  Yukon,  with  special  reference  to  coal-bearing  horizons. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  and  surveys  are  given  in  consider- 
able detail  in  the  Directors  report,  recently  submitted,  and  in  special 
reports  and  maps  that  are  available  to  the  public.  These  results  are 
of  great  importance  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  development  of 
that  vast  region. 

At  the  last  session  Congress  increased  somewhat  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  investigations  in  Alaska,  so  that  during  the  season  that 
has  just  closed  eight  parties  worked  in  different  portions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory— five  making  geologic  surveys,  two  topographic  surveys,  and 
one  an  investigation  of  methods  of  placer  mining.  The  full  results  of 
these  latest  investigations  have  not  yet  been  reported  to  me;  but  the 
preliminary  reports  of  the  men  in  charge  indicate  that  valuable  data 
has  been  acquired,  which  will  be  assembled  and  published  in  reports 
and  maps  for  distribution  to  the  public  at  as  earty  a  date  as  may  be 
practicable. 

Mining  and  mineral  resources. — It  has  been  stated  in  previous 
reports  that  a  list  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  United  States, 
supplemented  by  all  obtainable  information  concerning  the  character- 
istics of  each  mine,  was  in  process  of  compilation  by  this  division  of 
the  Survey.  This  list  has  been  completed,  and  is  now  being  brought 
up  to  date.  It  shows  that  there  were  about  20,000  such  mines  in 
existence  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1902,  and  the  revision  now 
in  progress  will  doubtless  throw  additional  and  valuable  light  upon 
the  regions  in  which  the  mines  are  located,  as  well  as  upon  the  mines 
themselves. 

The  last  Congress,  by  the  deficiency  act  of  February  18,  1904, 
appropriated  $30,000  "for  analyzing  and  testing  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  the  coals  and  lignites  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  determine  their  fuel  value  and  the  most  economic  method  for 
their  utilization  for  different  purposes,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey."    The  deficiency 


more  than  recovered  its  normal  rate  of  increase  from  the  depression 
of  1902;  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  cement  industry  has  continued; 
the  stone  industry  has  increased  over  50  per  cent  in  value  since  1900; 
and  tin  mines  of  commercial  production  have  been  developed  in  South 
Carolina-. 

Chemical  and  physical  laboratories.— The  analyses  and  investi- 
gations made  in  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  essential 
to  the  geologic  work  of  the  Survey,  and  these  laboratories  are  being 
gradually  enlarged  and  strengthened,  in  respect  both  to  personnel  and 
to  equipment.  The  routine  work  consisted  of  323  analyses  and  290 
qualitative  determinations  of  minerals.  The  special  researches  were 
along  such  lines  as  the  accuracy  of  the  tire  assay  for  tellurides;  the 
secondary  enrichment  of  ore  bodies;  the  absorption  of  copper  salts  by 
clays;  the  replacement  of  bases  in  silicates;  the  lithia  minerals  found 
in  southern  California;  the  thermal  properties  of  the  plagioclase  feld- 
spars at  ordinary  pressures;  experiments  on  "  black  bodies,"  or  bodies 
which  reflect  no  heat,  a  method  of  determining  temperature  at  a  dis- 
tance—for example,  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano;  experiments  on  elas- 
ticity, etc.  The  Carnegie  Institution  has  made  a  grant  of  money  for 
researches  in  elasticity  and  high  temperature,  laboratory  space  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Survey.  The  experimentation  will  be  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  Survey. 

Standard  detailed  topographic  mapping  was  completed  during  the 
year  for  34,140  square  miles.  A  portion  of  this  was  resurvey  of  old 
reconnaissance  maps,  the  area  of  new  surveys  being  26,699  square 
miles,  distributed  through  31  States  and  Territories.  The  total  area 
surveyed  in  the  United  States  to  April  30,  1904,  was  936,319  square 
miles,  or  about  31  per  cent  of  the  whole  country,  the  area  of  which, 
exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  is  accepted  as  3,024,880  square  miles. 
These  total  tigures  differ  by  summation  from  previous  reports  by 
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>out  20,000  square  miles,  the  discrepancy  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
careful  remeasurement  of  the  area  surveyed  in   each  State  and 
erritory  was  made  during  the  last  year. 

During  the  season  primary  azimuth  observations  were  made  at  two 
iangulation  stations,  403  triangulation  stations  were  occupied  and 
cated,  and  2,283  miles  of  traverse  were  run  for  primary  control.  In 
mnection  with  the  topographic  surveys  there  were  run  28,083  linear 
iles  of  spirit  levels,  making  the  total  mileage  of  such  levels  run  by 
le  Survey  since  1896,  when  Congress  authorized  this  class  of  work, 
$0,884:  miles.  In  the  office  the  drawing  of  110  standard  atlas  sheets 
as  completed. 

Cooperative  arrangements  for  surveys  were  made  with  eleven  States, 
he  State  engineer  and  surveyor  of  New  York  allotted  $19,000;  the 
tate  survey  commission  of  Pennsylvania,  $15,000;  the  State  geologist 
?  West  Virginia,  $20,000;  the  governor  of  Ohio,  $28,800;  the  State 

*  California,  $10,000;  the  curator  of  the  State  geology  department  of 
entucky,  $5,500;  the  State  survey  commission  of  Maine,  $2,500;  the 
tate  geologist  of  Maryland,  $750;  the  State  geologist  of  Alabama, 
1,000;  the  State  geologist  of  Michigan,  $1,700,  and  the  Louisiana 
cperiment  station,  $1,500.  Thus  $105,750  was  added  by  the  States 
entioried  to  the  Federal  appropriation  for  topographic  work. 
Examination  and  survey  of  forest  reserves. — During  the  fiscal 
>ar  an  area  of  17,500  square  miles  included  within  forest  reserves 

•  in  regions  in  which  forest  reserves  were  in  contemplation  was 
:amined,  and  reports  were  prepared  upon  the  lands  and  the  timber, 
bis  aggregate  area  consisted  of  portions  of  the  Gila  River  and  the 
ineoln  forest  reserves,  in  New  Mexico:  that  part  of  the  Yellowstone 
Drest  Reserve  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Montana,  with  large 
Ijacent  regions;  an  extensive  tract  of  country  lying  east  of  San 
iego,  Cal.,  from  which  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  forest  reserve;  the 
inta  Barbara  Forest  Reserve  in  southern  California;  and  the  mountain 
gion  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  An  examination  of 
e  mountains  southeast  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  was  in  progress  at 
e  close  of  the  fiscal  vear  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  forest 
serve  therein.  The  total  forest-reserve  area  newly  surveyed  topo- 
•aphically  was  6,8(54  square  miles,  and  395  square  miles  were  resur- 
jved.  Boundary  lines  of  reserves  were  surveved  and  marked  to 
e  extent  of  278  miles. 

Hydrographio  branch. — Widespread  demands  for  more  complete 

formation  regarding  the  country's  water  resources  have  rendered 

e  work  of  the  hydrographic  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 

mtinually  increasing  importance.     The  appropriation  for  this  work 

iring  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $200,000,  the  same  as  for  the  previous 

5ar. 

The  investigations  were  directed — first,  to  procuring  fundamental 
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facts  concerning  the  flow  of  surface  streams;  second,  to  ascertaining  the 
location  and  movements  of  underground  waters;  and,  third,  to  deter- 
mining the  physical  characteristics,  such  as  hardness,  color,  turbidity, 
etc.,  of  these  waters  and  discovering  the  sources  and  effects  of  their 
pollution. 

To  ascertain  the  flow  of  surface  streams  approximately  600  gauging 
stations  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  by 
means  of  which  reliable  records  of  the  discharge  of  practically  all 
important  streams  are  obtained.  These  records  afford  a  basis  upon 
which  manufacturers  and  investors  can  plan  the  development  of  water 
powers  and  municipalities  can  solve  the  problem  of  adequate  water 
supplies.  They  also  enable  the  irrigator  to  determine  the  acreage 
which  he  can  reclaim  from  desert  conditions  and  the  crops  which  he 
can  safely  plant.  These  stream  measurements  are  invaluable  also  as  a 
basis  for  the  study  of  such  pressing  problems  as  the  relation  of  rain- 
fall to  run-off,  the  effects  which  forests  exert  upon  stream  flow,  the 
occurrence  and  control  of  floods,  etc. 

In  New  England,  New  York,  and  all  along  the  Allegheny  Range 
the  surface  waters  are  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  source  of  cheap  power. 
From  the  Southern  States  particularly  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for 
stream-discharge  data,  for  use  in  the  development  of  manufacturing 
enterprises.  In  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  a  region  having  a 
large  and  an  increasing  population,  both  surface  and  underground 
waters  are  essential  not  only  for  the  development  of  manufacturing 
industries  but  also  for  municipal  supply.  In  sections  where  the  popu- 
lation is  becoming  dense,  even  small  and  insignificant  streams  must  be 
utilized  to  their  fullest  capacity  for  domestic  purposes.  In  this  region 
questions  relating  to  the  use  of  waters  for  municipal  purposes  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  cities  not  only  draw  their  supplies  from 
convenient  streams  but  in  too  manv  cases  sewer  into  them  as  well,  so 
that  it  becomes  highly  important  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  waters. 

With  the  growth  of  population  and  the  building  of  large  cities  hav- 
ing great  manufacturing  interests  along  water  courses  protection  from 
the  devastating  effects  of  floods  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
As  the  control  of  streams  depends  upon  accurate  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  their  discharge  and  run-off,  the  investigation  of  these  ques- 
tions is  becoming  more  and  more  urgent. 

In  the  Western  States  the  problem  is  somewhat  different.  There. 
owing  to  scarcity  of  rainfall,  intelligent  and  complete  use  of  the 
waters  becomes  absolutely-  necessary.  Not  onlv  are  the  streams 
required  for  power  and  for  municipal  use,  as  in  the  East,  but  tbey 
must  also  serve  the  farmer  for  irrigation.  In  the  West,  therefore, 
complete  knowledge  of  the  volume  and  the  conditions  of  the  water 
supply  is  absolutely  necessary.  Careful  stream  gaugings  are  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Survey  in  all  the  arid  States  and  Territories,  in  order 
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that  the  facts  concerning  the  West's  greatest  resource,  its  flowing 
streams,  may  be  available  when  needed. 

The  investigation  of  underground  waters  consists  in  the  collection 
and  careful  study  of  well  records,  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  detailed  studies  of  special  localities  where  the  determination 
of  the  underground  supply  is  of  particular  importance.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  work  done  last  year  on  Long  Island,  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  of  New  York,  to  ascertain  the  available  supply.  In 
investigations  of  this  character  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the 
occurrence  and  extent  of  the  water-bearing  beds,  and  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  the  hydrographer  is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  geolo- 
gist. Work  of  this  character  has  not  only  assisted  in  the  solution  of 
local  problems,  but  has  been  extended  over  wide  areas.  Important 
results  have  been  the  location  of  a  great  artesian  basin  underlying  the 
Great  Plains  region,  particularly  accessible  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  and  the  location  of  minor  basins  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho.  Such  work  has  also  been  directed  toward  discov- 
ering the  rate  and  direction  of  flow  of  subsurface  waters  in  the  dry 
beds  of  streams  in  the  arid  regions,  thus  materially  increasing  the 
available  supply  for  irrigation  and  other  uses  and  contributing  valuable 
scientific  information  on  a  subject  that  has  teen  hitherto  but  little 
understood. 

The  work  of  determining  the  quality  of  waters  covers  a  broad  and 
interesting  field  which  has  not  yet  been  wholly  occupied.  Manu- 
facturing and  other  industries  are  demanding  information  regarding 
the  hardness,  turbidity,  alkalinity,  and  other  physical  conditions  of 
surface  and  underground  waters  which  have  a  direct  and  harmful 
effect  upon  their  plants  or  products.  A  systematic  attempt  is  being 
made  to  collect  this  information  by  simple  field  methods,  and  the 
widespread  interest  the  work  is  arousing  indicates  its  value.  The 
more  serious  problem  of  pollution  from  sewage  and  manufacturing 
waste  is  also  receiving  attention.  Conditions  of  exceptional  pollution 
in  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country  are  being  studied  and  the 
facts  collected  are  presented  in  reports  which  are  arousing  public 
interest  in  abuses  of  this  nature. 

Reclamation  Service. — The  corps  of  engineers  designated  by  the 
general  term  "reclamation  service  v  was  actively  engaged  during  the 
year  in  the  operations  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  17,  1902,  which 
sets  aside  the  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
examination,  survey,  and  construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  and  semiarid  lands.  The  origin  and  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  reclamation  service  have  been  described  in  previous 
reports.  The  general  investigation  of  the  reclamation  problem  in  this 
country,  begun  in  1876  by  the  late  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  derived  strength 
and  stability  from  the  law  of  1888,  which  authorized  the  Director  of 


by  laws  and  regulations;  these  must  be  founded  on  experience  obtained 
day  by  day.  The  problems  are  not  those  of  engineering  only,  but 
.  pertain  also  to  political  and  social  welfare.  The  requirements  are  not 
simply  great  works  well  and  economically  constructed,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, the  satisfactory  initial  operation  of  the  works  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  prosperous  communities  into  whose  hands  the  completed  works 
are  ultimately  to  Ite  placed,  so  that  there  will  be  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  community  management  will  give  good  results  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  reclamation  work  must  therefore  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  for  years  have  given  the  subject  their  best 
thought,  and  these  men  must  be  protected  from  external  pressure  and 
guarded  from  the  possibility  of  selfish  consideration.  In  the  organic 
law  of  the  Geological  Survey  it  is  provided  that  the  Director  and 
members  shall  have  no  personal  or  private  interests  in  the  lands  or 
mineral  wealth  of  the  region  under  survey,  and  shall  execute  no  sur- 
veys or  examinations  for  private  parties  or  corporations.  This  law 
applies  to  the  reclamation  service,  which  has  been  made  a  branch  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  although  the  law  may  occasionally  work 
hardship,  I  believe  that  good  administration  requires  its  enforcement. 
During  the  two  yearn  that  have  passed  since  the  law  was  enacted 
the  reclamation  service  has  l>eeii  developed  upon  broad  lines,  and  the 
most  important  precedents  have  been  set  for  future  guidance.  Each 
individual  understands  that  his  retention  in  the  service  and  his  future 
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anient  depend  wholly  upon  merit,  and  that  influence,  direct  or 
t,  is  rigidly  barred. 

general  form  of  organization  has  been  designed  to  fit  the  pecu- 
iditions.  Work  is  being  undertaken  simultaneously  in  thirteen 
ind  Territories,  at  localities  which  are  remote  from  one  another 
ny  of  which  are  distant  from  ordinary  lines  of  transportation, 
ions  of  great  magnitude,  involving  detailed  local  knowledge,  must 
ied  on  expeditiously  and  economically,  and  at  the  same  time 
List  be  taken  to  insure  good  business  practice  and  the  fulfillment 
customary  legal  or  governmental  requirements, 
atters  involving  judgment  or  policy  a  board  or  committee  con- 
ind  reports  upon  the  general  line  of  action  that  should  be  taken, 
•  execution  of  every  important  piece  of  work  is  left  to  one  man, 
credit  can  be  bestowed  or  blame  be  fixed  on  individuals.  For 
ie,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  a  particular  piece  of  work  has 
wer  and  authority  to  push  forward  that  work,  being  held  per- 
responsible  for  economy  and  effectiveness.  The  district  engi- 
.)  whom  he  reports,  is,  in  turn,  held  responsible  for  all  the  work 
engineers  under  him.  In  the  larger  matters  of  discretion,  as 
tion  of  works,  methods  of  building,  etc.,  the  district  engineer's 
nendations  are  considered  by  a  board  of  engineers  who  are 
orhly  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances,  and  the  board's  advice, 
•oved.  becomes  effective  and  is  carried  out.  The  various  dis- 
rigineers,  while  engrossed  in  the  particular  responsibility  put 
leui,  are  kept  fully  advised  by  the  consulting  boards,  and  are 
ed  concerning  the  ways  adopted  by  other  men  in  similar  cir- 
nces  to  overcome  engineering  difficulties. 

reat  works  whose  success  depends  upon  continuity  of  purpose 
plan  every  effort  must  be  made  to  guard  against  expensive  and 
lestructive  alterations  due  to  changes  in  personnel.  In  each 
work,  therefore,  a  second  man,  or  understudy,  is  provided,  to 
important  duties  are  assigned  and  who  will  be  able,  if  neces- 
?mporarily  or  permanently  to  take  the  place  of  his  immediate 

ect  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
anization  is,  in  brief,  as  follows:  At  the  head  stands  the  Direc- 
:he  Geological  Survey,  under  whom  the  organization  has  devel- 
id  to  whom  reports  are  made;  next  in  order  is  the  chief  engi- 
nd  the  assistant  chief  engineer.  The  chief  engineer  gives 
>n  to  the  general  policy  and  conduct  of  the  service,  the  recom- 
:ions  made  by  the  boards  of  engineers,  the  personnel  of  the 
,  the  expedition  of  business,  the  cost  and  value  of  results,  and 
dings  with  water  users'  associations  and  with  the  public  in 
I. 
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The  assistant  chief  engineer  is  principal  adviser  in  all  matters, 
as  chairman  of  many  of  the  consulting  boards,  and  gives  his  time 
ticularlv  to  acquiring  full  knowledge  of  and  supervising  the  If 
work  in  the  field.  His  training  and  experience  fit  him  to  take  at 
time  the  position  of  chief  engineer,  and  to  make  effective  the  pol 
outlined  without  any  disturbance  of  the  larger  plans. 

Next  comes  the  group  of  supervising  engineers  who  represent, 
for  certain  large  geographic  areas,  the  chief  engineer*  and  who  det 
mine  immediately  the  course  of  action  to  be  followed  in  dealing  wit 
many  matters  of  great  importance  which  should  be  settled  on  the  s] 
without  reference  to  the  eastern  office. 

The  consulting  engineers  form  a  group  of  older  men  of  national 
wide  repute  who  have  built  large  works  and  who  are  now  in  a  posit 
to  consider  such  matters  free  from  the  petty  annoyances  and  disti 
tions  of  administrative  work,  and  to  give  sound  engineering  advh 
Kach  consulting  engineer  has  a  certain  sphere  of  activity,  which 
restricted  either  to  a  particular  kind  of  construction  or  to  cei 
localities  where  large  works  are  planned  or  are  under  construction. 

The  line  between  the  supervising  and  the  consulting  engineers 
one  which  can  not  be  strictly  drawn,  as  the  supervising  engin< 
must  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  advice  to  all  the 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

From  time  to  time  project  boards  are  organized,  which  consist o| 
su  ervising,  consulting,  and  other  engineers  or  specialists.  Plansfor 
every  large  work,  with  all  the  information  concerning  it,  are  sub- 
mitted, when  convenient,  to  a  project  board,  and  the  matter  then 
heroine*  u  Mihjeet  of  discussion,  the  board  visiting  the  various  locali- 
ties unci  noting  conditions,  with  the  full  results  of  surveys  and  esti- 
mate* in  hand.  Such  a  project  boa  I'd  maybe  assisted  by  advice  or 
in  format  ion  given  bv  State  officials  or  interested  citizens,  and  mav  listen 
to  any  ntatement  which  parties  in  interest  may  submit.  The  members 
of  any  project  hoard  have  served  on  other  hoards,  and  have  thus  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  other  supervising  and  consulting  engi- 
neers and  with  similar  problems  elsewhere.  There  necessarily  results 
a  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  a  unificationof  purpose  and  policy. 

The  district  engineers  have  charge  of  all  the  operations  within  a  cer- 
tain drainage  area  of  the  State.  They  and  their  assistants,  having  full 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  social  conditions,  make  recommend* 
tions  for  initiating  work,  and  carry  these,  when  approved,  into  execu 
tion.  Many  of  the  district  engineers  have  occupied  the  position  o\ 
State  engineer  or  have  been  connected  with  the  practical  developmen 
of  work  in  the  States  in  which  they  are  located,  and  thus  bring  to  th 
service  the  results  of  mature  experience. 

The  surveys  and  examinations  made  since  the  passage  of  the  rech 
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Wion  law,  and  especially  during  the  last  year,  have  been  pushed  rapidly 
the  thirteen  States  and  three  Territories  designated  by  the  law. 
^ny  projects,  of  all  degrees  of  feasibility  and  merit,  have  been  studied. 
t  locating  large  works  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  careful  thought  to 
rnultitude  of  limiting  conditions.  The  first  condition  is,  of  course, 
ailable  monev;  next,  the  feasibility7  and  value  to  the  countrv  of  the 
Drks  to  be  built;  then  the  location  with  reference  to  State  boundaries, 
e  demands  of  the  people,  the  facilities  offered,  etc.  To  give  proper 
eight  to  all  these  matters  is  not  easy,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  wide 
vergence  of  opinion  and  for  criticism  of  almost  an}'  decision.  A  eiti- 
n,  in  judging  of  the  advisability  of  any  reclamation  work,  is  in  danger 
being  influenced  largely  by  what  he  conceives  would  be  the  effect  of 
nilar  work  upon  land  values  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
losing  sight  of  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  other  localities 
lere  such  work  will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the  Commonwealth, 
determining  upon  any  particular  reclamation  project  the  attempt 
made  to  view  it  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  feasibility  and  value 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the  men  whose  recommendations  are 
nsidered  have  absolutely  no  personal  aims  or  ambitions  which  the 
cision  could  affect. 

In  surveying  the  arid  regions  broadly  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
•eatest  good  can  come  from  works  built  in  the  most  arid  portions, 
liere  the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  most  intensive 
rming,  and  where  the  creation  of  a  stable  population  will  have  a 
rect  result  in  stimulating  many  industries,  such  as  stock  raising  and 
ining.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the  semiarid  localities,  where  fail 
ops  are  occasionally  raised,  and  where  the  introduction  of  irrigation 
is  in  the  past  not  proved  successful  because  of  popular  indifference, 
•owing  out  of  the  fact  that  when  irrigation  is  tried  and  the  novelty 
»ars  off  the  people  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  labor  and  trouble  of 
aintaining  and  utilizing  irrigation  works.  The  introduction  of  irri- 
ition  in  such  communities  is  similar  to  attempts  made  at  dairy  farm- 
g  in  an  open  stock-range  country;  theoretically  the  profit  from  a  few 
tiry  cows  may  be  larger  than  that  from  range  cattle,  but  the  condi- 
>ns  for  making  dairying  successful  are  absent. 

Construction  work  is  carried  on  most  largely  under  contracts,  much 
the  usual  manner.  Plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  the  district 
gineers  are  submitted  to  the  project  boards,  and  after  these  have 
«n  fully  considered  by  the  boards  and  approved  by  the  Department, 
vertisements  are  published,  bids  opened,  and  contracts  awarded. 
all  large  work  which  is  susceptible  of  accurate  description  the 
dinary  contract  system  is  effective,  but  there  are  many  classes  of  work 
r  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  contract,  such  as  the  digging  of  test  pits, 
•ring  by  diamond  drills,  and  construction  of  roads  or  trails  to  get  in 
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machinery.  All  these  classes  of  operations,  which  are  of  the  nature  (A 
exploration  or  examination  preparatory  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
conditions,  nuiHt  be  carried  on  by  the  engineer  in  charge. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  works  in  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  under  consideration  for  work  in  the  other  States  and  Terri* 
lories.  In  initiating  the  various  projects  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
have  Ixwn  followed;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  information  was  most 
complete  and  the  conditions  were  most  favorable  for  producing  imme- 
diate results  the  works  have  teen  begun.  In  undertaking  new  projects 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  with  caution,  and 
to  secure  signed  contracts  regarding  lands  and  rights  before  actual 
count  ruction  begins.  Details  relating  to  location  and  cost  of  works 
and  building  proposed  are  given  in  the  first  and  second  annual  reports 
of  the  reclamation  service,  and  in  the  third  report,  which  is  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  laid  before  Congress  early  in  December. 

Some  impatience  is  expressed  at  the  slowness  with  which  the 
reclamation  fund  is  being  expended.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
work  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness 
and  economy.  These  works  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  built 
by  private;  enterprise.  The  latter  are  largely  temporary  in  char- 
acter, are  built  with  the  minimum  amount  of  capital,  and  it  is  under-] 
stood  that  they  will  be  gradually  renewed  and  extended  as  funds  may; 
be  procured.  Headworks,  flumes,  and  other  structures  are  usually 
built  of  wood,  the  ditches  are  so  dug  that  they  may  be  enlarged, 
and  as  the  country  develops  and  the  old  structures  decay  new  head- 
works  and  flumes  are  built  to  meet  the  increasing  needs.  But 
the  works  to  be  built  by  the  Government  should  be  permanent  in 
character  and  be  designed  with  reference  to  complete  development. 
The  structures  must  be  as  nearly  permanent  as  stone,  concrete,  or  steel 
can  make  them.  At  the  same  time  thev  must  not  be  built  of  excessive 
size,  and  money  must  not  be  wasted  in  giving  them  a  strength  which 
will  not  be  demanded.  For  these  structures  there  are  no  standard 
sizes  or  conditions,  such  as  exist  in  many  other  branches  of  engineer- 
ing. For  example,  in  designing  a  railroad  or  waterworks  system  there 
arc  standard  sizes  and  forms  of  material  to  be  used,  and  the  prices  are 
well  established;  it  is  a  matter  largely  of  putting  together  parts  the 
cost  of  which  is  well  known;  but  in  irrigation  construction  on  a  large 
scale  each  system  must  be  developed  from  original  plans. 

Usually,  however,  the  engineering  features  do  not  offer  as  great 
causes  of  delay  as  do  the  legal  or  human  questions.  Almost  every- 
where there  are  land  titles  to  be  adjusted,  rights  of  way  to  be  secured, 
and  claims  to  water  to  be  considered.  Frequently  the  latter  are  of 
the  most  elusive  character  and  require  great  patience  and  occasionally 
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licial  decision  to  determine  their  validity  and  extent.  In  planning 
•st  of  the  projects  great  numbers  of  persons  must  be  dealt  with, 
lividaally  and  collectively.  Popular  impressions  concerning  the 
tarnation  law  and  its  effects  are  frequently  erroneous,  and  the  false 
pressions  must  be  removed  and  the  people  be  induced  to  enter  into 
ntracts  regarding  the  future  use  of  the  water. 
Reclamation  fund. — The  funds  provided  by  the  act  of  June  17, 
02,  consisting  of  the  proceeds  of  the  disposal  of  public  lands  in  13 
ates  and  3  Territories,  at  present  amount  as  follows: 

«al  year — 

1901 $3,144,821.91 

1902 4,585,520.53 

1903 8,713,996.60 

1904  ( approximate) 6, 5«8, 497. 42 

Total 23,012,836.46 

The  fund  probably  reached  its  maximum  in  1903,  and  while  addi- 
nal  amounts  are  to  be  expected  the  estimates  for  future  expenditures 
mid  be  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a  gradually  diminishing  income 
h  year.  By  assuming  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1905  an  income 
$4,000,000,  there  would  result  a  total,  in  round  numbers,  of 
',000,000  available  in  the  near  future  for  work  now  proposed. 
Jection  9  of  the  reclamation  act  declares  it  to  be  the  dutv  of  the 
iretary  of  the  Interior,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  expend  the 
jor  portion  of  the  fund  within  the  limits  of  each  State  and  Terri- 
y  from  which  the\T  arise.  The  term  "major  portion,"  may  be 
tly  set  down  as  51  per  cent,  leaving  the  minor  portion,  or  49  per 
it,  to  be  expended  with  a  larger  degree  of  discretion. 
t  is  further  provided  in  said  section  9  that  the  Secretary  may  tem- 
•arily  use  such  portion  of  said  funds  for  the  benefit  of  arid  or  semi- 
d  lands  in  any  particular  State  or  Territory  named  in  the  act  as  he 
V  deem  advisable,  the  excess  to  be  ultimatelv  returned.  While 
cretion  is  given  for  temporarily  diverting  the  major  portion  of  the 
ids,  it  is  not,  however,  deemed  wise  to  make  plans  which  contem- 
te  such  diversion.  At  present  all  plans  are  made  with  a  view  of 
pending  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  now  on  hand  in  each  of  the 
ites  and  Territories  named.  This  major  portion,  or  51  per  cent, 
.y  be  designated  as  the  fcfc  restricted"  portion  of  the  reclamation  fund. 

RESTRICTED   FUNDS. 

The  following  list  gives,  by  States  and  Territories,  the  total  amount 
funds  received  during  the  fiscal  years  1901-1904.  For  1904  the  tig- 
88  are  approximate  only,  but  the  totiils  are  sufficiently  exact  for 
iposes  of  estimates. 
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With  the  total  fund  is  g 
which  should  bedevoted  U 
the  State*  and  Territories 
projects. 


SUM  or  Terrilwy . 


1,  S71.S08.il  | 

1,891,167.  M 

1.M5.WV.SS  I 

97.S40.56  j 


<77.9-.-s.  ts 

# 

48.15fl.41 

H 

420, 202. 26 

m 

3,406,100. H 

1.7* 

2,362,1J7.SS 

l.sa 

4,S».669.7S 

2,  IK 

742,780.60 

IB 

302,  ML  IB 

a 

ins,  ML* 

m 

BNRE8THICTED   FUND. 

The  unrestricted  portion  of  the  reclamation  fund,  or,  in 
words,  4!>  per  cent,  may  be  utilized  in  any  of  the  above  Stat 
Territories,  irrespective  of  political  divisions;  and  in  plans  f< 
expenditure  consideration  is  given  primarily  to  the  feasibility  c 
project  and  the  probable  results  in  conferring  benefits  upot 
country  as  a  whole.  The  engineers,  who,  through  many  yea 
experience,  have  obtained  a  broad  and  comprehensive  knowled 
the  arid  and  semiarid  regions,  have  considered  the  costs  and  be 
of  all  of  the  known  and  feasible  projects  in  the  West,  and  oi 
these  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  those  pri 
which,  from  an  engineering  and  business  standpoint,  are  consii 
to  be  the  most  meritorious. 

At  various  times  a  number  of  projects  have  been  approved 
specific  sums  have  been  set  aside  to  be  expended  on  these.  The 
has  arrived  when  the  completion  of  projects  under  consideratioi 
require  all  the  available  funds,  including  those  of  the  current 
year. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

There  has  been  set  aside  on  the  books  of  the  reclamation  servi 
per  cent  of  the  funds  rising  from  each  State  or  Territory, 
expended  in  that  State  or  Territory  if  feasible  projects  can  be  f 
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considering  the  feasibility,  there  is  borne  in  mind  the  spirit  of 
aw  and  its  intent  to  reclaim  land  and  to  so  guard  the  fund  that  it 

!>e  returned  to  the  Treasury  for  use  again.  No  project  is  con- 
ned as  feasible  which  is  experimental  in  character  or  in  which  the 
rn  of  the  funds  is  not  guaranteed  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

not  intended  to  make  experiments  with  this  fund,  or  to  irrigate 
5  which  may  produce  crops  by  dry  farming  in  ordinary  years, 
►  bring  water  to  land  which,  from  any  cause,  will  not  probably  be 
inuousbr  irrigated  and  cultivated. 

le  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  money  now  tentatively 
ted  for  survevs  and  construction  work  in  the  various  States  and 
itories.  A  portion  of  this  money  has  already  been  expended  in 
:s  now  under  way,  and  in  several  of  the  States  and  Territories 
e  feasible  projects  have  not  been  selected,  the  amount  noted  is  the 
icted  portion  of  the  fund,  which  is  to  be  held  until  the  feasibility 
rigation  works  can  be  definitely  determined. 


>r  Territory. 


Project. 


Acres. 


a Salt  River 

ma Yuma 

lo '  Uncompahgre 

,  Minidoka 

> !  Pumping  (?)  .. 


la 
ka 


Milk  River  (?) 
North  Platte . . 


i :  Truckee. 

exico i  Hondo. 


Dakota 
>ma 


i 


Dakota 


igton 


Fort  Buford  and  pumping 

Otter  Creek 

Malheur 

Bellefourche 

Utah  Lake 

Pa  louse 


ing ;  Shoshone 

'otal ! 


160,000 

100,000 

100,000 

130,000 

2,000 

60,000 

100,000 

200,000 

10,000 

60,000 

40,000 

90,000 

60,000 

20,000 

100,000 

100,000 


Estimate.  • 

93,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,250,000  , 

2, 600, 000 

49,903 

891,991 
1,000.000 
3,000,000 

240,000 
1,737.111 
1,301.590 
2,000,6(0 
2,100,000 

154,199 
1,396,035 
2,250,000 


Authority. 


1,332,000     26,970,429 


General  estimates,  a 
May  20,  1904. 
June  7,  1904. 
April  23,  1904. 
Restricted  fund. 

Do. 
May  3,  1904.  b 
General  estimates.a 
Nov.  10, 1908. 
Restricted  fund.o 

Do. 
May  11, 1901. 
May  10, 1904. 
Restricted  fund. 

Do. 
Feb.  10,  1904. 


«See  letter  of  March  14.  1901,  and  quarterly  estimates. 

fcFor  Pathfinder  reservoir  in  Wyoming;  further  details  under  survey. 

c  Fort  Buford  project  heads  in  Montana;  the  sum  of  81,200,000  set  aside  May  10, 1904. 


SECONDARY   PROJECTS. 

hile  surveys,  examinations,  or  construction  are  being  carried  on 
rding  to  the  list  above  given,  active  work  is  also  continued  on  the 
li nation  of  secondary  projects  in  each  State,  so  that  in  the  event 
iv  unforeseen  contingency  preventing  the  biking  up  of  construc- 
or  the  early  completion  of  the  project  first  in  hand  there  will  be 
information  available  concerning  some  other  project  which  may 
ushed  forward.     It  is  possible  that  owing  to  delays  or  difficulties 
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ing  cooperation  in  work,  geologic  and  hydrographic,  as  well  as  topo- 
graphic, have  l>een  made  by  the  officials  of  many  of  the  States.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  under  such  agreements,  geologic  work  progressed 
in  6  States,  which  contributed  nearly  $12,000;  topographic  work  in 
11  States  (named  in  an  earlier  paragraph),  which  contributed  more 
than  $100,000,  and  hydrographic  work  in  9  States,  which  contributed 
about  $15,000. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  presents  some  interesting  data  and 
statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  during  the 
year  was  16,009,361,  the  same  being  20.04  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  viz,  79,900,389.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  for  1903  was  11,054,502,  the  same  being  69.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled.  This  is  the  largest  average  attend- 
ance on  the  number  enrolled  ever  reported  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  was  $49.98  for  males  and  $40.51 
for  females. 

The  above  figures  relate  to  the  public  schools  only^  In  addition  the 
private  schools  are  estimated  at  1,093,876  pupils  for  the  elementary 
schools,  and  168,223  students  are  reported  for  academies  and  other 
secondarv  schools.  x 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year,  including  public  and  private,  ele- 
mentary, secondarv,  and  higher  education,  was  17,539,478  pupils,  and 
to  this  there  should  be  an  addition  made  for  evening  schools,  business 
schools,  private  kindergartens,  Indian  schools,  State  schools  for  de- 
fectives, orphans,  etc.,  048,440,  making  a  grand  total  of  18,187,918  in 
general  and  special  schools. 

In  1903,  587  cities,  containing  8,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and 
589  villages,  containing  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants,  reported  to  the 
Bureau.  The  aggregate  number  of  public  school  children  enrolled  in 
these  587  cities  was  4,274,071  pupils;  and  there  was  also  an  enrollment 
of  908,002  pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  male  teachers,  7,280*. 
female  teachers,  86,856.  These  cities  alone  expended  $122,353,007* 
and  their  entire  population  aggregated  25,344,214  people. 

Students  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  public  high  schools  num- 
bered, in  all,  776,635.  The  number  has  more  than  doubled  in  thirteen 
years.  Of  these  pupils,  60N,412  were  enrolled  in  public  institution;? 
and  168,223  in  private  institutions  and  in  preparatory  departments  of 
institutions  for  higher  education.  The  value  of  the  school  property 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  nearly  139  million 
dollars;  that  of  private  schools  of  the  same  grade  to  about  119  million 
dollars.  About  one-half  of  the  private  schools  are  controlled  by 
religious  denominations. 
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The  total  number  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools 
reporting  in  1903  is  627,  of  which  129  admit  women  only;  132  univer- 
sities and  colleges  admit  only  men  to  the  undergraduate  department, 
and  323  admit  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  49  schools  of  technology, 
26  institutions  report  women  among  their  undergraduates.  The  total 
number  of  students  resident  at  these  institutions  in  1903  was  114,130. 
Of  these,  69,178  men  and  24,863  women  were  in  universities  and  col- 
leges for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  5,749  were  in  colleges  for  women, 
13,216  men  and  1,124  women  were  in  schools  of  technology.  Of  the 
entire  number  (114,130),  51,152  were  in  classical  courses  and  13,605 
were  in  other  courses  for  general  culture,  7,397  in  general  science 
courses,  and  3,306  in  agriculture.  The  total  value  of  property  pos- 
sessed by  these  institutions  for  higher  education  amounts  to 
$432,236,725;  seven  have  endowments  of  more  than  5  million  dollars 
each,  and  the  same  number  have  from  2  million  to  5  million  dollars. 
The  total  amount  of  benefactions  reported  by  the  several  institutions 
for  higher  education  as  having  been  received  during  the  year  is 
$14,750,501. 

Professional  students  and  graduates  for  1903  were  as  follows: 
Theological,  153  schools,  7,372  students,  and  1,545  graduates;  law,  99 
schools,  14,057  students,  and  3,432  graduates;  medical,  146  schools, 
27,062  students,  5,611  graduates;  dental,  54  schools,  8,298  students, 
2,182  graduates;  pharmaceutical,  61  schools,  4,411  students,  1,372 
graduates;  veterinary,  11  schools,  671  students,  137  graduates. 

In  1903  there  were  286  public  and  private  normal  schools  reporting 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  There  were  64,114  normal  students  in 
these  institutions,  9,927  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  scholas- 
tic year.  Besides  these  there  were  23,889  normal  students  in  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  high  schools.  In  1903  the  amount  for  current 
expenses  had  reached  $3,582,168,  and  for  buildings  $1,268,742. 
One  hundred  and  thirty -seven  public  normal  schools  report  an  aggre- 
gate of  $24,156,470  as  the  value  of  their  school  property. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  manual  and  industrial  schools  reported 
in  1903,  the  number  of  pupils  being  56,432  (32,872  boys  and  23,560 
girls).     The  current  expenses  were  $1,099,926. 

Commerce  is  reported  taught  in  170  universities  and  colleges,  50 
public  and  private  normal  schools,  978  academies,  3,673  public  high 
schools,  and  516  business  schools — a  total  of  243,521  students. 

In  1903  the  common  school  enrollment  in  colored  schools  in  the  16 
former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  numbered  1,578,632. 
The  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  of  both  races  in  these  16  States 
sind  the  District  of  Columbia  amounted  to  $39,582,654. 

From  reports  received  it  appears  that  there  were  during  the  year 
38  schools  for  the  blind,  containing  4,363  pupils;  127  schools  for  the 
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The  number  of  allowances  in  which  certificates  actually  issued  during 
the  year  was  151,211.  Of  these,  44,296  were  original  claims,  5,05^ 
were  restorations  and  renewals,  84,870  were  increases,  reissues,  addi- 
tional, and  supplemental,  and  16,986  were  for  accrued  pension. 

The  number  of  claims  pending  July  1,  1903,  was  304,809,  and  there 
were  filed  during  the  year  254,333  new  applications  of  all  kinds.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  only  285,523  were  pending,  107,099  being  original 
claims  in  which  no  allowance  has  ever  been  made,  but  are  now  in 
process  of  adjudication.  As  many  claimants  have  two  claims  pending 
under  different  laws,  the  number  of  actual  claimants  is  considerably 
less  than  the  number  of  pending  claims. 

The  total  number  of  male  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
720,315;  262,726  on  account  of  disability  of  service  origin;  450,007  on 
account  of  disability  whether  due  to  service  or  not,  and  7,582  old  war 
survivors.  The  total  number  of  female  pensioners  was  274,447;  92,991 
by  reason  of  death  of  the  soldier  from  causes  due  to  service;  168,589 
on  account  of  service  of  soldier;  12,261  on  account  of  service  of  soldier 
in  old  wars  prior  to  March  4,  1861,  and  606  army  nurses.  A  detailed 
statement  of  these  classes  is  appended  hereto,  page  305,  Exhibit  D. 

The  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  yeai 
was  $142,500,000;  repayments  to  the  appropriation  made  the  amount 
available  for  payment  of  pensions  $142,503,897.86.  The  disburse 
ments  for  army  and  navy  pensions  during  the  year,  including  thi 
amount  disbursed  by  Treasury  settlements,  were  $141,093,571.49 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  o: 
$1,410,326.37. 

Of  the  above  amount  $1,500,000  was  asked  for,  and  appropriated  bj 
Congress,  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  brought  about  by  th< 
operations  of  Order  No.  78,  known  as  the  fc'age"  order,  but  owing 
the  small  proportionate  number  of  applications  for  increase  and 
small  amount  involved  in  each  increase,  averaging  less  than  $3 
month,  less  than  $90,000  of  said  appropriation  was  required  for 
purposes  stated,  the  unused  balance  forming  a  portion  of  the  unexpendi 
balance  which  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fi 
year.     The  expenditure  for  navy  pensions  was  $4,082,954.56. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  yrear  for  salaries  and  other  ex 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  cost  of  disbursements,  fees  of  exa 
ing  surgeons,  etc.,  was  $3,849,366.25,  making  the  total  cost  of  mai 
nance  of  system  $144,942,937.74. 

The  disbursements  for  pensions  from  July  1, 1790,  to  June  30, 1 
were  $96,445,444.23.    Since  1865  the  disbursements  for  pensions 
$3,083,271,717.42,  and  for  cost  of  maintenance  and  expenses  $99, 
300.96,  or  a  total  of  $3,182,769,018.38,  making  the  entire  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  pension  system  since  the  foundation  of  the 
ernment  $3,279,214,462.61.    This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
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lishroent  of  the  various  soldiers'  homes  and  of  bounty  land  warrants 
granted,  amounting  to  nearly  69,000,000  acres. 

Of  the  amount  that  has  been  expended  for  pensions  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government,  $70,000,000  was  on  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  $45,326,774.16  on  account  of  service  in  the  war  of  1812, 
$6,980,896.93  on  account  of  service  in  the  Indian  war.  $35,162,130.35 
on  account  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  $8,586,200.09  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  $2,287,924.99  on  account  of  the  Regular  establish- 
ment, and  $3,011,373,235.13  on  account  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  cost  of  the  pension  s}rstem  reached  its  maximum  in  1893,  when 
it  amounted  to  $2.44  per  capita  of  the  entire  population.  It,  however, 
has  been  growing  less  each  year,  and  in  1904  the  total  cost  of  pensions 
amounted  to  only  $1.77  per  capita  of  population. 

In  1893  the  cost  of  the  pension  system  per  $1,000  of  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  United  States  was  $2.24,  while  in  1904  it  had  decreased 
to  less  than  $1.32.  The  Commissioner  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
ten  years  the  pension  system  will  cease  to  be  noticed  as  a  burden  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll,  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  regular  pension  certificates  (994,762)  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  was  $134,130,203.  The  average  annual  value  of  each 
pension  was  $134.84,  an  increase  of  $1.35  over  that  of  the  former  year. 
The  average  annual  value  of  general-law  pensions  has  increased  from 
$176.16  to  $180.58;  of  pensions  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  from 
$108.82  to  $110.69,  while  the  average  annual  value  of  Spanish  war 
pensions  has  decreased  from  $137.25  to  $132.18.  The  average  annual 
value  of  pensions  of  the  Regular  establishment  is  $173.09.  Over  one- 
talf  of  the  pensions  are  $10  per  month  and  under,  and  the  average 
Monthly  value  of  all  pensions  is  $11.24. 

In  128,623  cases  allowed  there  were  first  payments  averaging  $80.82 
*aeh,  amounting  to  $10,396,375.  In  1,045  cases  allowed  the  first  pay- 
ments averaged  $1,444.83  each,  amounting  to  $1,509,851. 

There  ftre  4,910  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries,  to  whom 
re  paid  in  pensions  the  sum  of  $722,440.69. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress 
2,207  pensions  and  increase  of  pensions. 

The  number  of  special  acts  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
ions  passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty -Eighth  Congress 
vas  1,854  and  caused  an  increase  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  $274,576. 

The  number  of  attorneys  on  the  roll  June  30,  1904,  was  22,248,  and 
he  amount  paid  as  attorneys'  fees  during  the  year  was  $692,295. 
rhese  fees  are  paid  to  attorneys  direct  by  the  United  States  upon  the 
allowance  of  the  pension  claim,  attorne}Ts  being  prohibited  by  law 
rom  collecting  fees  from  claimants. 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (4,388)  examining 
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The  number  of  allowances  in  which  certificates  actually  issued  during 
the  year  was  151,211.  Of  these,  44,290  were  original  claims,  5,059 
were  restorations  and  renewals,  84,870  were  increases,  reissues,  addi- 
tionals,  and  supplemental,  and  16,986  were  for  accrued  pension. 

The  number  of  claims  pending  July  1,  1903,  was  304,809,  and  there 
were  filed  during  the  year  254,333  new  applications  of  all  kinds.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  only  285,523  were  pending,  107,099  being  original 
claims  in  which  no  allowance  has  ever  been  made,  but  are  now  in 
process  of  adjudication.  As  many  claimants  have  two  claims  pending 
under  different  laws,  the  number  of  actual  claimants  is  considerably 
less  than  the  number  of  pending  claims. 

The  total  number  of  male  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
720,315;  262,726  on  account  of  disability  of  serviqe  origin;  450,007  on 
account  of  disability  whether  due  to  service  or  not,  and  7,582  old  war 
survivors.  The  total  number  of  female  pensioners  was  274,447;  92,991 
by  reason  of  death  of  the  soldier  from  causes  due  to  service;  168,589 
on  account  of  service  of  soldier;  12,261  on  account  of  service  of  soldier 
in  old  wars  prior  to  March  4,  1861,  and  606  army  nurses.  A  detailed 
statement  of  these  classes  is  appended  hereto,  page  305,  Exhibit  D. 

The  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $142,500,000;  repayments  to  the  appropriation  made  the  amount 
available  for  payment  of  pensions  $142,503,897.86.  The  disburse- 
ments for  army  and  navy  pensions  during  the  year,  including  the 
amount  disbursed  by  Treasury  settlements,  were  $141,093,571.49, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  ol 
$1,410,326.37. 

Of  the  above  amount  $1,500,000  was  asked  for,  and  appropriated  bfj 
Congress,  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  brought  about  by  ti 
operations  of  Order  No.  78,  known  as  the  "age"  order,  but  owing 
the  small  proportionate  number  of  applications  for  increase  and 
small  amount  involved  in  each  increase,  averaging  less  than  $3 
month,  less  than  $90,000  of  said  appropriation  was  required  for 
purposes  stated,  the  unused  balance  forming  a  portion  of  the  unexpenc 
balance  which  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
year.     The  expenditure  for  navy  pensions  was  $4,082,954.56. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  salaries  and  other  ex] 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  cost  of  disbursements,  fees  of  exi 
ing  surgeons,  etc.,  was  $3,849,366.25,  making  the  total  cost  of  mai 
nance  of  system  $144,942,937.74. 

The  disbursements  for  pensions  from  July  1, 1790,  to  June  30,  li 
were  $96,445,444.23.    Since  1865  the  disbursements  for  pensions 
$3,083,271,717.42,  and  for  cost  of  maintenance  and  expenses  $99,i 
300.96,  or  a  total  of  $3,182,769,018.38,  making  the  entire  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  pension  system  since  the  foundation  of  the 
ernment  $3,279,214,462.61.    This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
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lishment  of  the  various  soldiers'  homes  and  of  bounty  land  warrants 
granted,  amounting  to  nearly  69,000,000  acres. 

Of  the  amount  that  has  been  expended  for  pensions  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government,  $70,000,000  was  on  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  $45,326,774.16  on  account  of  service  in  the  war  of  1812, 
$6,980,896.93  on  account  of  service  in  the  Indian  war,  $35,162,130.35 
on  account  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  $8,586,200.09  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  $2,287,924.99  on  account  of  the  Regular  establish- 
ment, and  $3,011,373,235.13  on  account  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  cost  of  the  pension  system  reached  its  maximum  in  1893,  when 
it  amounted  to  $2.44  per  capita  of  the  entire  population.  It,  however, 
has  been  growing  less  each  year,  and  in  1904  the  total  cost  of  pensions 
amounted  to  only  $1.77  per  capita  of  population. 

In  1893  the  cost  of  the  pension  system  per  $1,000  of  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  United  States  was  §2.24,  while  in  1904  it  had  decreased 
to  less  than  $1.32.  The  Commissioner  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
ten  years  the  pension  system  will  cease  to  be  noticed  as  a  burden  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll,  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  regular  pension  certificates  (994,762)  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  was  $134,130,203.  The  average  annual  value  of  each 
pension  was  $134.84,  an  increase  of  $1.35  over  that  of  the  former  year. 
The  average  annual  value  of  general-law  pensions  has  increased  from 
$176.16  to  $180.58;  of  pensions  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  from 
1108.82  to  $110.69,  while  the  average  annual  value  of  Spanish  war 
pensions  has  decreased  from  $137.25  to  $132.18.  The  average  annual 
faliie  of  pensions  of  the  Regular  establishment  is  $173.09.  Over  one- 
talf  of  the  pensions  are  $10  per  month  and  under,  and  the  average 
Monthly  value  of  all  pensions  is  $11.24. 

In  128,623  cases  allowed  there  were  first  payments  averaging  $80.82 
ach,  amounting  to  $10,396,375.  In  1,045  cases  allowed  the  first  pay- 
ments averaged  $1,444.83  each,  amounting  to  $1,509,851. 

There  ftre  4,910  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries,  to  whom 
re  paid  in  pensions  the  sum  of  $722,440.69. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress 
2,207  pensions  and  increase  of  pensions. 

The  number  of  special  acts  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
ions  passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Congress 
?as  1,854  and  caused  an  increase  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  $274,576. 

The  number  of  attorneys  on  the  roll  June  30,  1904,  was  22,248,  and 
he  amount  paid  as  attorneys'  fees  during  the  year  was  $692,295. 
?hese  fees  are  paid  to  attorneys  direct  by  the  United  States  upon  the 
llowance  of  the  pension  claim,  attorne}Ts  being  prohibited  by  law 
rom  collecting  fees  from  claimants. 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (4,388)  examining 
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The  number  of  allowances  in  which  certificates  actually  issued  during 
the  year  was  151,211.  Of  these,  44,296  were  original  claims,  5,05i* 
were  restorations  and  renewals,  84,870  were  increases,  reissues,  addi- 
tionals,  and  supplemental,  and  16,986  were  for  accrued  pension. 

The  number  of  claims  pending  July  1,  1903,  was  304,809,  and  there 
were  filed  during  the  year  254,333  new  applications  of  all  kinds.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  only  285,523  were  pending,  107,099  being  original 
claims  in  which  no  allowance  has  ever  been  made,  but  are  now  in 
process  of  adjudication.  As  many  claimants  have  two  claims  pending 
under  different  laws,  the  number  of  actual  claimants  is  considerably 
less  than  the  number  of  pending  claims. 

The  total  number  of  male  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
720,315;  262,726  on  account  of  disability  of  serviqe  origin;  450,007  on 
account  of  disability  whether  due  to  service  or  not,  and  7,582  old  war 
survivors.  The  total  number  of  female  pensioners  was  274,447;  92,991 
by  reason  of  death  of  the  soldier  from  causes  due  to  service;  168,589 
on  account  of  service  of  soldier;  12,261  on  account  of  service  of  soldier 
in  old  wars  prior  to  March  4,  1861,  and  606  army  nurses.  A  detailed 
statement  of  these  classes  is  appended  hereto,  page  305,  Exhibit  D. 

The  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $142,500,000;  repayments  to  the  appropriation  made  the  amount 
available  for  payment  of  pensions  $142,503,897.86.  The  disburse- 
ments for  army  and  navy  pensions  during  the  year,  including  the 
amount  disbursed  by  Treasury  settlements,  were  $141,093,571.49. 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  ol 
$1,410,326.37. 

Of  the  above  amount  $1,500,000  was  asked  for,  and  appropriated  bj 
Congress,  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  brought  about  by 
operations  of  Order  No.  78,  known  as  the  uage"  order,  but  owing 
the  small  proportionate  number  of  applications  for  increase  and 
small  amount  involved  in  each  increase,  averaging  less  than  $3 
month,  less  than  $90,000  of  said  appropriation  was  required  for 
purposes  stated,  the  unused  balance  forming  a  portion  of  the  unexpe 
balance  which  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
year.     The  expenditure  for  navy  pensions  was  $4,082,954.56. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  salaries  and  other  ex 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  cost  of  disbursements,  fees  of  e 
ing  surgeons,  etc.,  was  $3,849,366.25,  making  the  total  cost  of  ma 
nance  of  system  $144,942,937.74. 

The  disbursements  for  pensions  from  July  1, 1790,  to  June  30, 1 
were  $96,445,444.23.    Since  1865  the  disbursements  for  pensions  wi 
$3,083,271,717.42,  and  for  cost  of  maintenance  and  expenses  $99, 
300.96,  or  a  total  of  $3,182,769,018.38,  making  the  entire  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  pension  system  since  the  foundation  of  the 
ernment  $3,279,214,462.61.    This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
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lishment  of  the  various  soldiers'  homes  and  of  bounty  land  warrants 
granted,  amounting  to  nearly  69,000,000  acres. 

Of  the  amount  that  has  been  expended  for  pensions  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government,  $70,000,000  was  on  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  $45,326,774.16  on  account  of  service  in  the  war  of  1812, 
16,980,896.93  on  account  of  service  in  the  Indian  war,  $35,162,130.35 
on  account  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  $8,586,200.09  on  account  of 
;  the  war  with  Spain,  $2,287,924.99  on  account  of  the  Regular  establish- 
ment, and  $3,011,373,235.13  on  account  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  cost  of  the  pension  system  reached  its  maximum  in  1893,  when 
it  amounted  to  $2.44  per  capita  of  the  entire  population.  It,  however, 
has  been  growing  less  each  year,  and  in  1904  the  total  cost  of  pensions 
amounted  to  only  $1.77  per  capita  of  population. 

In  1893  the  cost  of  the  pension  system  per  $1,000  of  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  United  States  was  $2.24,  while  in  1904  it  had  decreased 
to  less  than  $1.32.  The  Commissioner  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
ten  years  the  pension  system  will  cease  to  be  noticed  as  a  burden  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll,  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  regular  pension  certificates  (994,762)  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  was  $134,130,203.  The  average  annual  value  of  each 
pension  was  $134.84,  an  increase  of  $1.35  over  that  of  the  former  year. 
The  average  annual  value  of  general-law  pensions  has  increased  from 
1176.16  to  $180.58;  of  pensions  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  from 
$108.82  to  $110.69,  while  the  average  annual  value  of  Spanish  war 
pensions  has  decreased  from  $137.25  to  $132.18.  The  average  annual 
value  of  pensions  of  the  Regular  establishment  is  $173.09.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  pensions  are  $10  per  month  and  under,  and  the  average 
monthly  value  of  all  pensions  is  $11.24. 

In  128,623  cases  allowed  there  were  first  payments  averaging  $80.82 
h,  amounting  to  $10,396,375.     In  1,045  cases  allowed  the  first  pay- 
ments averaged  $1,444.83  each,  amounting  to  $1,509,851. 

There  Are  4,910  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries,  to  whom 
**e  paid  in  pensions  the  sum  of  $722,440.69. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress 
12,207  pensions  and  increase  of  pensions. 

The  number  of  special  acts  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
sions passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Congress 
"*vas  1,854  and  caused  an  increase  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  $274,576. 

The  number  of  attorneys  on  the  roll  June  30,  1904,  was  22,248,  and 

Ahe  amount  paid  as  attorneys'  fees  during  the   year  was  $692,295. 

I^these  fees  are  paid  to  attorneys  direct  by  the  United  States  upon  the 

lowance  of  the  pension  claim,  attorne}Ts  being  prohibited  by  law 

m  collecting  fees  from  claimants. 
*Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (4,388)  examining 
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The  number  of  allowances  in  which  certificates  actually  issued  during 
the  year  was  151,211.  Of  these,  44,290  were  original  claims,  5,05V 
were  restorations  and  renewals,  84,870  were  increases,  reissues,  addi- 
tional*, and  supplemental,  and  16,986  were  for  accrued  pension. 

The  number  of  claims  pending  July  1,  1903,  was  304,809,  and  there 
were  filed  during  the  year  254,333  new  applications  of  all  kinds.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  only  285,523  were  pending,  107,099  being  original 
claims  in  which  no  allowance  has  ever  been  made,  but  are  now  in 
process  of  adjudication.  As  many  claimants  have  two  claims  pending 
under  different  laws,  the  number  of  actual  claimants  is  considerably 
less  than  the  number  of  pending  claims. 

The  total  number  of  male  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
720,315;  262,726  on  account  of  disability  of  serviqe  origin;  450,007  on 
account  of  disability  whether  due  to  service  or  not,  and  7,582  old  war 
survivors.  The  total  number  of  female  pensioners  was  274,447;  92,991 
by  reason  of  death  of  the  soldier  from  causes  due  to  service;  168,589 
on  account  of  service  of  soldier;  12,261  on  account  of  service  of  soldier 
in  old  wars  prior  to  March  4,  1861,  and  606  army  nurses.  A  detailed 
statement  of  these  classes  is  appended  hereto,  page  305,  Exhibit  D. 

The  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  yeai 
was  $142,500,000;  repayments  to  the  appropriation  made  the  amount 
available  for  payment  of  pensions  $142,503,897.86.  The  disburse 
meats  for  army  and  navy  pensions  during  the  year,  including  th< 
amount  disbursed  by  Treasury  settlements,  were  $141,093,571.49 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  o: 
$1,410,326.37. 

Of  the  above  amount  $1,500,000  was  asked  for,  and  appropriated  bi 
Congress,  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  brought  about  by  tin 
operations  of  Order  No.  78,  known  as  the  "age"  order,  but  owing 
the  small  proportionate  number  of  applications  for  increase  and 
small  amount  involved  in  each  increase,  averaging  less  than  $3 
month,  less  than  $90,000  of  said  appropriation  was  required  for 
purposes  stated,  the  unused  balance  forming  a  portion  of  the  unexpende 
balance  which  was  returned  to  the  Treasurv  at  the  close  of  the  fis 
year.     The  expenditure  for  navy  pensions  was  $4,082,954.56. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  salaries  and  other  expend 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  cost  of  disbursements,  fees  of  e: 
ing  surgeons,  etc.,  was  $3,849,366.25,  making  the  total  cost  of  mai 
nance  of  system  $144,942,937.74. 

The  disbursements  for  pensions  from  July  1, 1790,  to  June  30, 1* 
were  $96,445,444.23.    Since  1865  the  disbursements  for  pensions 
$3,083,271,717.42,  and  for  cost  of  maintenance  and  expenses  $99,- 
300.96,  or  a  total  of  $3,182,769,018.38,  making  the  entire  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  pension  system  since  the  foundation  of  the 
ernment  $3,279,214,462.61.    This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
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Mment  of  the  various  soldiers'  homes  and  of  bounty  land  warrants 
granted,  amounting  to  nearly  69,000,000  acres. 

Of  the  amount  that  has  been  expended  for  pensions  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government,  $70,000,000  was  on  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  $45,326,774.16  on  account  of  service  in  the  war  of  1812, 
16,980,896.93  on  account  of  service  in  the  Indian  war,  $35,162,130.35 
on  account  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  $8,586,200.09  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  $2,287,924.99  on  account  of  the  Regular  establish- 
ment, and  $3,011,373,235.13  on  account  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  cost  of  the  pension  system  reached  its  maximum  in  1893,  when 
it  amounted  to  $2.44  per  capita  of  the  entire  population.  It,  however, 
has  been  growing  less  each  year,  and  in  1904  the  total  cost  of  pensions 
amounted  to  only  $1.77  per  capita  of  population. 

In  1893  the  cost  of  the  pension  system  per  $1,000  of  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  United  States  was  $2.24,  while  in  1904  it  had  decreased 
to  less  than  $1.32.  The  Commissioner  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
ten  years  the  pension  system  will  cease  to  be  noticed  as  a  burden  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll,  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  regular  pension  certificates  (994,762)  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  was  $134,130,203.  The  average  annual  value  of  each 
pension  was  $134.84,  an  increase  of  $1.35  over  that  of  the  former  year. 
The  average  annual  value  of  general-law  pensions  has  increased  from 
$176.16  to  $180.58;  of  pensions  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  from 
1108.82  to  $110.69,  while  the  average  annual  value  of  Spanish  war 
pensions  has  decreased  from  $137.25  to  $132.18.  The  average  annual 
..value  of  pensions  of  the  Regular  establishment  is  $173.09.  Over one- 
talf  of  the  pensions  are  $10  per  month  and  under,  and  the  average 
Monthly  value  of  all  pensions  is  $11.24. 

In  128,623  cases  allowed  there  were  first  payments  a ve raging  $80.82 
Gaeh,  amounting  to  $10,390,375.     In  1,045  cases  allowed  the  first  pay- 
ments averaged  $1,444.83  each,  amounting  to  $1,509,851. 

There  Are  4,910  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries,  to  whom 
*te  paid  in  pensions  the  sum  of  $722,440.69. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress 
12,207  pensions  and  increase  of  pensions. 

The  number  of  special  acts  granting  pensions  and  increase  of  pen- 
sions passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Congress 
Vras  1,854  and  caused  an  increase  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  $274,576. 
§-  The  number  of  attorneys  on  the  roll  June  30,  1904,  was  22,248,  and 
Ir^fche  amount  paid  as  attorneys'  fees  during  the  year  was  $692,295. 
^These  fees  are  paid  to  attorneys  direct  by  the  United  States  upon  the 

lowance  of  the  pension  claim,  attorne}Ts  being  prohibited  by  law 

in  collecting  fees  from  claimants. 
'Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (4,388)  examining 
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Four  hundred  and  eighty  copies  each  of  volumes  189  to  193  of 
United  States  Reports  were  during  the  fiscal  year  received  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 681  and  683  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  of  acts  of  February  12, 
1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  661),  and  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  630).  In  addi- 
tion, 10,424  volumes  of  United  States  Reports  published  by  the  Banks 
Law  Publishing  Company  and  46  sets  of  Russell  and  Winslow's  Sylla- 
bus Digest  of  the  same,  together  with  26  volumes  of  Reports  and  27 
sets  of  Digest,  published  by  the  Lawyers'  Cooperative  Publishing 
Company,  have  to  date  l>een  purchased  by  the  Department  and 
distributed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1902. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  said  act,  which  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  distribute  at  the  first  session  of  each  Congress 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  who  may  apply  in  writing  for  the 
same,  copies  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  of  the  supplements  thereto, 
for  his  own  "personal  use  exclusively,  34  copies  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  Supplements 
thereto,  have  been  delivered  to  Senators  and  235  to  Representatives. 
Inasmuch  as  this  Department  is  obliged  to  purchase  these  volumes 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
it  would  seem  better  that  they  be  delivered  directly  to  Congress  by 
that  officer  than  to  transfer  them  to  this  Department  for  delivery.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  law  be  amended  to  this  effect. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  it  was  expected  that  the  maps  of  the 
United  States,  edition  of  1902,  prepared  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
for  the  reproduction  of  which  a  contract  had  been  made  with  Messrs. 
Guggenheimei\Weil  &  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  would  be  ready  for 
delivery  early  in  the  present  year.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  entire 
plant  of  the  contractors,  including  lithographic  stones  and  all  partially 
completed  maps,  was  destroyed  in  the  Baltimore  fire  of  February  last, 
only  182  copies  of  the  map  having  been  received  by  the  Department. 
After  due  advertisement  a  contract  was  entered  into  June  29,  1903. 
with  the  Friedenwald  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  lowest  bidder 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  map  of  the  United  States  corrected  to  IMS, 
and  said  firm  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  publication  of  the  entire 
edition  ordered.  Of  the  30,600  copies  of  this  map  received  by  the 
Department,  7,200  have  been  delivered  to  the  folding  rooms  of  the 
Senate,  for  distribution  by  Senators,  and  14,400  to  the  folding  rooms 
of  the  House,  for  distribution  by  Representatives  and  Delegates.  The 
remaining  copies  are  held  for  sale  and  for  the  official  use  of  the 
Department.  The  price  of  this  fine  wall  map,  mounted  on  sticks  ready 
for  use,  has  been  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  at  $1  per  copy. 

On  June  0,  1904,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  R.  F.  Bartle  & 
Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  bringing  the  copper  plate  base  map 
of  the  United  States  down  to  June  30,  1904,  and  the  work  was  satis- 
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actorily  completed.  Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  act  mak- 
ng  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses 
>f  the  Government  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  and  for 
>ther  purposes,  approved  February  25,  1903,  wherein,  among  other 
hings  appropriation  was  made  for  the  making,  furnishing,  and 
lelivering  of  connected  and  separate  maps  of  the  United  States  and 
rther  maps  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office;  and  pursuant  to 
iuthority  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
March  28,  1904,  wherein  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  United  States  and  other  maps  in  the  acts  of  April 
17,  1900,  and  March  3,  1901,  was  made  available  for  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1904  and  1905  for  a  further  edition  of  the  United 
States  map  of  1904,  and,  after  due  advertisement,  contract  was  entered 
into  under  date  of  June  9,  1904,  with  Rebecca  Restein,  doing  business 
as  E.  P.  &  L.  Restein. Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  lowest  bid- 
der, for  the  printing  and  delivering  of  03,000  copies,  more  or  less,  of 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  1904.  The  work  under  this  contract  is 
"well  under  way,  and  will  doubtless  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  1905. 
The  sum  of  $4,154.88  was  received  from   the  sale  of   documents 

during  the  year  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  and  $11,099.75  by  the 

United  States  Geological  Survey. 

OFFICE  OF  RAILROAD  AFFAIRS. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  1119),  it  is  provided  "  that  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Railroads  is  hereby  continued  until  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1904,  when  same  shall  terminate  and  the  duties  of  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  records  and  files  of  the  office."  v 

In  view  of  this  legislation  I,  on  June  30  last,  issued  an  order  assign- 
J&g  the  records  and  tiles  of  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads 
to  the  Lands  and  Railroads  Division  and  directed  that  any  business 
Elating  to  the  duties  heretofore  performed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Railroads  should  be  presented  for  the  action  of  the  Secretary  through 
that  division. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Alaska. 

The  governor  of  Alaska,  John  G.  Brady,  in  his  report  treats  gener- 
ally of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  district  during  the  year  and  calls 
special  attention  to  the  providing  of  adequate  transportation  facilities, 
•he  enacting  of  legislation  that  will  encourage  the  homeseeker  to 
ivail  himself  of  the  District's  resources  and  the  authorizing  by  Con- 
gress of  a  Delegate  to  look  after  Alaska's  interests. 
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The  total  population  of  Alaska,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  wi 
63,592,  of  whom  45,872  were  males  and  17,720  females;  the  total  whiti 
population  was  30,507.  Great  changes  have  occurred  since  1900; 
New  discoveries  of  rich  placer  ground  have  been  made  and  a  new  town, 
known  as  Fairbanks,  has  in  consequence  sprung  into  existence.  Sev- 
eral small  towns  along  the  Yukon  River  have  been  almost  deserted 
Work  in  the  older  mining  camps  is  now  on  a  steady  basis  and  much 
of  the  population  in  these  camps  migrate  with  the  seasons,  moving 
north  in  the  spring  and  south  when  the  water  begins  to  freeze  in  sluice 
boxes  in  the  fall.  The  governor  estimates  the  white  population  at  this 
time  at  26,550.     In  discussing  the  matter,  he  states: 

This  is  a  disappointment  and  will  provoke  much  criticism.  Those  who  have 
steadily  maintained  that  the  number  is  more  than  four  times  greater,  can  produce 
their  estimates  for  comparison.  There  is  no  criticism  to  be  made  on  the  character  (A 
the  population,  save  only  that  it  is  made  up  too  little  of  families  and  groups  of  fam- 
ilies. For  intelligence,  bravery,  and  endurance  it  is  much  above  the  average  of  any 
State.  The  conditions  have  not  been  inviting  to  the  weak  and  infirm.  An  influx  <A 
good  New  England  girls  would  be  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  numbers. 

Many  will  wonder  why  the  population  is  so  small.  A  number  of  causes  maybe 
assigned:  First.  The  large  area  that  was  called  the  frontier  was  more  accessible  and 
inviting  to  every  class  of  immigrants.  Second.  The  absence  of  any  definite  and 
reliable  information  concerning  the  country  and  its  possible  resources.  Third.  The 
neglect  and  positive  negative  legislation  by  Congress  in  refusing  to  allow  a  Delegate, 
the  extension  of  the  homestead  and  other  land  laws.  All  these  and  other  things 
combined  have  made  an  immense  and  almost  permanent  barrier  along  the  way  oi 
Alaska's  advancement.  It  is  the  plain  truth  that  to-day  the  country  is  possessed  by 
a  small  abiding  numl>er  of  people.  Alaska  needs  people.  Her  resources  are  ample 
to  engage  millions  and  to  sustain  them  in  comfort  and  luxury.  Congress  is  awaken- 
ing to  a  sense  of  duty.  A  great  step  forward  was  taken  March  3, 1903,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  a  liberal  homestead  law  allowing  320  acres  to  each  bona-fide  settler. 

There  lias  been  no  marked  change  in  the  native  population  during  the  past  year. 
The  Tblingits,  Ilydahs,  and  Tsimsheans  of  southeastern  Alaska  are  adjusting  them- 
selves rapidly  to  civilized  life,  and  for  the  most  part  are  a  vigorous  lot  of  people. 
Some  communities  have  tieen  worsted  by  the  vices  which  they  have  taken  on  from 
the  whites,  but  most  of  them  have  now  passed  the  severe  state  and  are  beginning  w, 
increase  slowlv.     The  Aleuts  have  no  doubt  decreased  some,  for  it  has  been  difficult 
for  them  to  turn  from  a  hunting  state  to  the  faithful,  prompt,  and  sober  ways  required 
in  the  canneries  and  in  the  mines.     On  the  Yukon,  Tanana,  and  Copper  rivers  theft 
has  been  no  noticeable  increase.     The  Eskimos  on  the  Yukon  delta  and  to  the  north- 
ward have  probably  held  their  own  since  their  terrible  affliction  four  years  ago- 
There  has  possibly  been  a  small  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  natives  since  the 
census  of  1900. 

Transportation  facilities  throughout  northwestern  and  eastern  Alaska 
continues  to  be  a  great  problem.  In  southeastern  Alaska  and  on  the 
seacoast,  where  nearly  all  places  can  be  'reached  by  seagoing  vessels, 
the  matter  is  a  very  simple  question.  Railroad  building  should  be 
encouraged  and  wagon  roads  constructed.  As  yet  not  a  single  good- 
wagon  road  penetrates  Alaska  at  any  point;  the  supplies  for  the  min-- 
ing  camps  in  the  interior  are  laboriously  carried  on  the  backs  of  natives, 
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aules,  or  horses  over  rudely  constructed  trails  which  are  full  of  dan- 
gers. The  difficulties  of  transportation  add  materially  to  the  cost  of 
he  necessaries  of  life.  As  an  instance,  it  is  stated  that  at  Slate  Creek, 
>nly  200  miles  from  Valdez,  on  tide  water,  the  freight  charges  on  sup- 
plies brought  in  over  the  trail  are  from  88  cents  to  $1  per  pound.  At 
Fairbanks  and  other  points,  which  in  summer  can  be  reached  by  stern- 
wheel  steamers  of  light  draft,  the  rate  of  freight  is  somewhat  less, 
though  even  in  these  places  the  cost  of  supplies  is  excessive. 

Some  railroad  construction  has  commenced;  a  standard-gauge  road 
has  been  constructed  from  the  cannery  at  Yakutat  to  Setuk  River,  a 
distance  of  9  miles,  and  a  road  in  all  likelihood  will  be  extended  40 
miles  to  Dry  Bay,  where  the  Alsek  River  empties  on  the  sandy  beach. 
This  will  open  up  a  considerable  amount  of  land  capable  of  settlement. 
At  the  head  of  Resurrection  Bay,  at  Kenai  Peninsula,  the  Alaska  Cen- 
tral Railway  Company  has  built  a'  substantial  wharf  at  which  ocean 
vessels  can  land.  The  beginning  of  a  standard-gauge  road  is  on  this 
wharf,  and  it  runs  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  up  a  valley  toward 
Kenai  Lake.  Eleven  miles  of  the  road  have  been  completed  and  is  in 
operation;  4  miles  of  grading  has  been  completed  and  a  right  of  way 
cleared  to  the  lake,  which  is  about  25  miles  from  Seward,  the  town 
which  has  been  laid  out  near  the  wharf  site.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
company  to  continue  its  road  up  the  peninsula  and  across  Turnagain 
Ann,  and  advance  along  Knik  Arm,  to  tap  an  available  coal  deposit 
and  continue  the  construction  thence  toward  the  Tanana  River. 

In  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Army,  approved  April  23, 
1904,  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,  to  be  immediately  available,  was 
made  for  a  survey  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  wagon  road  from  Valdez 
to  Fort  Egbert  (Eagle)  on  the  Yukon  River.  This  work  was  assigned 
to  Maj.  John  Millis,  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  A  large  number  of  sur- 
veyors and  assistants  with  necessary  outfits  of  pack  animals  and  sup- 
plies were  sent  to  Alaska,  and  the  work  authorized  was  finished  in 
the  early  part  of  September.  As  the  statute  requires  that  this  estimate 
be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  forwarded  to  that  body  early  in  the  present  session  and  will 
enable  it  to  determine  correctly  whether  it  is  advisable  to  build  wagon 
roads  or  railroads  in  the  district. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  district  have  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated, not  only  by  the  effective  results  obtained  through  private 
enterprise  but  from  the  several  agricultural  experiment  stations 
therein.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  have  been  planted  and  har- 
vested. Flax  yields  good  crops,  potatoes  are  plentiful,  and  vegetable 
gardens  have  been  uniformly  successful.  Currants,  gooseberries,  and 
•aspberries  have  been  cultivated  with  success,  and  native  berries  are 
tbundant.     At  the  Sitka  Experiment  Station  special  attention  is  now 
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paid  to  the  propagation  of  hardy  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrub*,  am 
the  superintendent  of  the  station  announces  that  he  has  many  thou 
sands  of  plants  ready  for  distribution  throughout  the  Territory.  It 
central  and  southern  Alaska  the  summer  of  1904  was  one  of  excessive 
rainfall  and  low  temperature.  At  none  of  the  stations  was  there  an 
entire  failure  of  the  season's  work.  At  Sitka  the  trees  and  shrub* 
grew;  at  Copper  Center  oats  matured:  at  Rampart,  on  the  YukoD 
River,  oats,  rye,  and  wheat  matured  and  were  harvested. 

On  account  of  scarcity  of  water  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  the  past 
summer  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  worst  mining  season  that  Alaska 
has  experienced  since  mining  began.  The  center  of  greatest  interest 
was  the  Fairbanks  district;  the  other  mining  towns  on  the  Yukon  and 
its  tributaries  have  been  almost  deserted  for  this  newest  gold  field. 
The  total  output  of  the  placer  mines  in  the  Fairbanks,  Seward,  Cop- 
per River,  Koyukuk,  Sushitna,  «Forty-Mile,  and  Kenai  districts  is 
estimated  at  $9,200,000.  The  total  output  of  the  extensive  stamping 
mills  on  Douglas  Island,  in  southeast  Alaska,  is  estimated  at  $2,981,274. 
Investigations  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  York,  near  Bering  Strait,  prove 
that  the  deposits  of  tin  in  that  region  are  extensive.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  men  who  have  visited  Cape  York  that  in  a  few  years  the  product  of 
these  mines  will  supply  the  demand  for  tin  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  copper  mine  at  Ellamar,  on  Prince  Williams  Sound,  has 
produced  20,000  tons  of  ore  during  the  year.  The  building  of  a  rail- 
road into  the  Copper  River  Valle}-  will  cause  the  development  of  vast 
deposits  of  copper  ore  along  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  Coal  min- 
ing near  Kayak,  on  the  southern  coast,  has  given  gratifying  results. 
One  company  states  that  it  has  a  vein  of  semianthracite  coal  75  feet  in 
thickness;  other  veins  40  and  12  feet  thick  are  mentioned.  The  out- 
look for  the  development  of  the  oil  wells  also  in  the  Kayak  district 
is  promising;  the  investigators  have  not  as  yet  made  public  the  result 
of  their  labors  that  promise  great  things. 

Each  of  the  three  judicial  districts  of  Alaska  covers  a  great  area  of 
territory,  and  the  time  of  each  of  the  district  judges  is  fully  occupied 
in  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  permanent  settlers  in  his  district. 
On  the  shores  of  Bristol  Ba\\  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  Cook  Inlet 
there  are  during  the  summer  many  thousands  of  persons  connected 
with  the  canneries,  a  motley  array  of  many  nationalities,  among  whom 
crime  is  frequent.  The  United  States  commissioners  and  deputy 
United  Suites  marshals  stationed  at  these  places,  having  no  force  at 
hand  to  sustain  them,  are  powerless  to  carry  out  the  law.  Asa  remedy 
Governor  Brady  recommends  that  a  fourth  judicial  district  be  created 
to  include  this  coast  region,  and  that  said  district  be  furnished  with  a 
seagoing  steamer  equipped  with  (ratling  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
that  it  be  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  marshal  and  at  the  com- 
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land  of  the  court.     This  vessel  could  patrol  these  distant  regions  and 
aaintain  a  wholesome  respect  for  law  and  order. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  inadvisability  of  the  continuance  of  the 
>  resent  fee  system  of  compensation  to  commissioners  and  marshals. 
n  Alaska  the  powers  of  commissioners  are  considerable.  As  justices 
>f  the  peace  the}7  try  civil  cases  when  the  amount  involved  is  $1,000 
>r  less;  they  sit  as  committing  magistrates;  they  have  full  authority 
is  probate  judges;  they  act  as  coroners,  notaries,  and  recorders  of 
precincts.  The  fee  system,  the  governor  states,  as  practiced  in  these 
jommissioners'  courts,  "is  an  abomination"  and  works  against  the 
public  peace  and  welfare;  he  urges  that  the  fee  system  be  abolished 
ind  that  the  commissioners  and  marshals  be  supported  exclusively  by 
salaries. 

In  prior  annual  reports  attention  has  been  invited  to  the  advisability 
of  relieving  the  judges  of  the  court  of  the  duty  now  imposed  upon  them 
by  law  of  collecting  license  fees  for  conducting  business  by  individ- 
uals, corporations,  etc.  Their  time  is  fully  occupied  in  connection 
with  their  legitimate  court  duties  and  they  should  not  be  burdened 
with  a  matter  of  this  character.  It  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  duties 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
governor  renews  the  recommendations  heretofore  made,  that  the  col- 
lection of  this  license  money  be  performed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  governor  also  directs  attention  to  the  necessity  for  amendment 
of  existing  law  so  as  to  grant  considerable  latitude  to  the  customs 
officials  in  Alaska  in  enforcing  laws  regarding  steamboat  inspection. 
It  frequently  happens  that  steamers  in  Alaskan  waters  are  deserted  by 
their  engineers;  other  men  ma}T  be  ready  and  competent  to  take  their 
places,  but  can  not  do  so  because  they  have  no  license,  nor  can  they  be 
examined  and  secure  license,  because  there  are  no  inspectors  within 
reach.  The  customs  officials  have  no  discretion  at  the  present  time, 
but  must  enforce  the  law.  As  a  result,  expeditions  are  frequently 
broken  up  and  the  projectors  sometimes  suffer  great  loss. 

The  Bering  Sea  patrol  is  exacting  and  has  been  well  performed  by 
ressels  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service.  The  governor  makes  grateful 
icknowledgment  of  the  hard  work  done  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
mtter  Rush  in  securing,  in  the  course  of  its  cruising  in  the  waters  of 
ilaska,  a  large  number  of  totem  poles  and  native  buildings  obtained 
!or  exhibition  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

The  salmon-canning  establishments  in  southeast  Alaska  and  along 
he  southern  shore  are  reported  to  have  done  well,  but  in  the  Bering 
5ea  region  the  catch  fell  below  that  of  last  year.  The  enactment  of 
aws  which  will  foster  this  valuable  resource  by  the  establishment  of 
almon  hatcheries,  conducted  by  Government  officials,  is  regarded  as 
aiportant  to  the  interests  of  the  Alaska  peonle. 
11988—04 8 
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The  Light-House  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor' 
has  accomplished  considerable  work  in  Alaska.    The  Thirteenth  light- 
house district  comprises  Oregon,  Washington,  and  all  of  Alaska.    The 
commercial  interests  of  the  district  are  such  that  the  governor  believes 
that  a  fourteenth  district  should  be  created,  to  include  Alaska  only. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  completion  of  the  Alaskan  cable 
system  from  Seattle  to  Sitka,  Juneau,  Skagway ,  and  Valdez,  connecting 
with  Government  telegraph  land  lines  through  the  famous  Fairbanks 
and  Tanana  mining  districts,  thence  to  the  wireless  telegraph  between 
St.  Michaels  and  Nome,  which  brings  all  tributary  points  throughout  j 
Alaska  in  close  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  governor  states 
that  the  achievement  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  in  thus  extend- 
ing telegraphic  communication  through  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
completing  cable  connections  with  Puget  Sound  deserves  the  highest 
commendation. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  extension  of  the  Alaska  school  service  and 
the  growth  of  the  enterprise  of  stocking  northwestern  Alaska  with 
reindeer,  both  of  which  enterprises  are  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Daring  the  past  year  there  were  in  Alaska  35  United 
States  public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  above,  19  new  schools"  were 
established  during  the  summer  of  1904.  The  number  of  reindeer  is 
8,194;  2,435  are  this  years  fawns. 

An  interesting  tabulated  statement  covering  specific  and  detailed 
classification  of  merchandise,  showing  the  status  of  the  commerce  of 
Alaska,  is  included  in  the  report  of  the  governor.  It  shows  as  fol- 
lows: Domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska 
from  the  customs  districts  of  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  and  San  Francisco 
to  the  value  of  $9,809,721,  of  which  $7,284,193  was  carried  in  Ameri- 
can steam  vessels  and  $2,585,528  in  American  sailing  vessels.  The 
shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
was  of  the  value  of  $10,100,181.  The  shipment  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  amounted  to  $61,570,  and  the  ship- 
ment of  coin  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $23,504. 
The  total  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  aggregated  in  value  $14,907,628. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  into  Alaska  from  foreign  countries  were  ■ 
of  the  value  of  $607,463  and  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  were 
$1,547,290. 

Section  32  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  prescribing  a  civil  code  for 
the  district  of  Alaska,  provides  that  the  fees  received  for  certificates 
issued  to  numbers  of  the  bar  and  for  commissions  to  notaries  pub- 
lic shall  be  set  aside  to  be  disbursed  on  the  order  of  the  governor 
in  maintaining  the  District  Historical  Library  and  Museum.  The 
moneys  received  from  this  source  and  available  during  the  year  aggre- 
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rated  $3,697.77,  of  which  $1,198.21  was  expended,  leaving  an  available 
»lance  of  $2,499.56. 

Six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  volumes  were  added  to  the  library 
luring  the  year,  of  which  564  were  donated  by  the  various  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  and  115  were  received  from  the  several 
States.  Many  of  these  volumes  are  historical  in  character.  Much 
interest  is  manifested  in  this  library  and  the  accessions  thereto  are 
increasing  yearly.  The  entire  collection  has  not  yet  been  fully  cata- 
logued, but  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  and  completed  at  an  early  day. 

Alaska  insane. — Pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900, 
making  further  provision  for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska  (31  Stat. 
L.,  322)  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  sanitarium  company  of 
Mount  Tabor,  near  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
Alaskan  insane  for  the  year  commencing  January  15, 1904,  at  the  rate 
of  $360  per  annum  for  each  patient  received.  There  have  been 
deceived  during  the  current  fiscal  year  under  the  terms  of  the  said  con- 
tract 56  patients,  of  which  number  4  have  been  discharged  as  cured, 
3  died,  and  1  escaped. 

By  the  act  dated  April  28,  1904,  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  above 
mentioned,  was  amended,  so  as  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  the  month  of  November,  1904,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  to 
advertise  for  and  receive  bids  for  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Alaskan 
insane  for  one  or  more  years.  In  accordance  therewith,  an  advertise- 
ment has  been  prepared  inviting  proposals  for  the  care  of  such  insane 
from  and  after  January  15,  1905,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
Gristing  contract,  which  will  be  opened  December  15,  1904.  Such 
•dvertisement  is  now  appearing  in  the  various  newspapers  selected  for 
tte  purpose. 

An  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  Alaskan  exhibit  at 
&e  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was  made  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1903,  and  the  governor  was  designated  b}r  the  Sec- 
tetary  of  the  Interior  as  Executive  Commissioner.  Under  this  appro- 
bation a  suitable  and  sightly  building  was  constructed  at  St.  Louis, 
i  which  has  been  maintained  a  most  creditable  exhibit  of  the  products 
Hd  resources  of  Alaska.  Appended  to  his  report  is  the  official  cata- 
>gue  of  the  Alaskan  exhibit,  which  fully  describes  the  building  and 
^  contents  and  also  embodies  interesting  statistical  information  in 
Station  to  the  district.  A  detailed  description  of  this  exhibit  will  be 
cmnd  on  pages  247-249  of  this  report. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  L.,  477),  provides  that— 

ithority  be,  and  is  hereby,  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lease,  at  his 
iseretion,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  such  unoccupied  and  unproductive 
roperty  of  the  United  States  under  his  control,  for  the  leasing  of  which  there  is  no 
ithority  under  existing  laws,  and  such  lease  shall  be  reported  annually  to  Congress. 
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Under  this  statute  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  leased  certtk 
islands  in  southern  and  southwestern  Alaska  to  be  used  for  the  propt-j 
gation  of  foxes.  The  act  of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat  L.,  409),  extend- 
ing the  homestead  and  certain  other  public  land  laws  to  Alaska,  k 
express  terms  excludes  from  the  operation  of  this  provision  "the 
islands  leased  or  occupied  for  the  propagation  of  foxes.9'  Subsequently 
to  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  considered  the  question  of  supervisory  authority 
over  these  islands,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  neither  Depart- 
ment had  jurisdiction  over  the  leasing  of  said  islands  (17  L.  D.,  417). 
Thirty-three  of  the  islands  in  Alaska  are  now  occupied  for  fox-breed- 
ing purposes  by  persons  who  have  made  considerable  investments  ia 
the  business.  It  is  stated  that  these  persons  claim  that  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  leasing  the  islands  induced  them  to  embark  in  the 
business  and  make  their  investments,  and  that  they  are  disposed  to 
retain  possession  of  the  islands  from  other  persons. 

The  situation  and  conditions  regarding  these  islands  are  fully  set  - 
forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  in  again  directing  your  attention  j 
to  the  matter  I  desire  to  suggest  that,  if  this  industry  is  regarded  u  , 
worthy  of  being  fostered,  Congress  should  enact  some  law  authorif- ; 
ing  the  use  of  unoccupied  and  unproductive  islands  in  Alaska  for  this i 
or  kindred  purposes,  prcferabh7  placing  the  matter  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  prior  annual  reports  I  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  many  cases 
of  destitution  and  disease  existed  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  and 
recommended  that  relief  be  extended  by  Congress  through  the  medium 
of  adequate  appropriations  to  l>e  expended  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  War  Department  having  better  facilities, 
through  the  medium  of  the  various  officers  on  duty  in  the  district, 
for  the  dispensing  of  the  Government's  charity  than  this  Department 

During  the  past  }rear  reports  were  received  indicating  the  existence 
of  destitution  among  the  Copper  River  Indians  near  Copper  Center, 
Alaska,  and  upon  the  matter  being  brought  to  your  attention  the  War 
Department,  by  your  direction,  issued  instructions  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  Fort  Liscum,  Alaska,  to  ship  to  Copper  Center  li),0(W; 
rations,  or  such  number  as  might  be  found  necessarv  for  the  relief  of ! 
destitute  Copper  River  Indians.  In  again  directing  attention  to  this 
matter  I  desire  to  urge  the  early  consideration  thereof  by  Congress 
and  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  afford  relief  to  these 
wards  of  the  nation. 

In  concluding  his  report  the  governor,  in  discussing  generally  the 
conditions  existing  in  Alaska  and  the  legislative  needs  of  that  section 
of  the  country,  states  that: 

We  are  graduates  from  the  school  of  patience.  We  have  learned  to  wait  Wfc 
expect  that  a  law  allowing  the  district  a  Delegate  will  be  passed  during  the  coming 
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iter,  and  that  it  will  not  be  loaded  with  any  odious  provisos.  The  majority  of 
people  would  prefer  to  elect  such  an  officer,  but  there  are  many  who  would  be 
sfied  or  perhaps  prefer  that  the  law  should  require  the  President  to  appoint  a 
la  fide  resident  of  at  least  two  years  to  act  as  Delegate,  and  thus  avoid  the  expense 
1  strife  and  confusion  of  an  election.  Whatever  Congress  in  its  wisdom  gives  us 
will  accept;  but  of  one  thing  there  can  not  be  any  doubt,  namely,  that  the  district 
ids  an  authorized  agent  at  Washington  during  the  sessions  of  Congress  to  look 
er  its  affairs.  If  the  lobby  that  assembles  each  year  continues  as  large  and  as 
lflicting  Congress  will  have  to  grant  the  Delegate  in  self-defense.  Members  of 
ngress,  in  discussing  measures  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  should  not  forget  the  fact  that 
hough  Alaska  produces  great  wealth  each  year  this  wealth  does  not  remain  in  the 
rritory.  The  great  fortunes  which  were  made  out  of  the  fur  industry  did  not 
nain  in  Alaska,  but  went  to  California  and  eastern  cities.  The  profits  of  the 
mon  canneries  do  not  remain  in  Alaska.  The  dividends  of  the  Treadwell  mines 
3  not  distributed  in  Alaska;  they  are  paid  in  Ixmdon.  The  successful  placer 
iiers,  who,  in  the  aggregate,  take  out  millions  of  gold,  do  not  hunt  up  enterprises 
the  Territory  for  investment.     Nearly  every  dollar  of  it  finds  its  way  south  in  the 

I  and  seeks  investment  in  other  places.  The  people  who  live  in  Alaska  and  make 
their  home  are  relatively  poor. 

The  countrv  vear  bv  vear  is  drained  of  its  wealth.  If  all  this  wealth  could  remain 
the  district  like  the  annual  increase  of  wealth  remains  in  a  State — for  instance,  like 
ifflouri — there  would  be  capital  for  enterprise  and  for  taxation.     Legislation  that 

II  encourage  the  home  seeker  and  home  builder  is  what  is  needed.  The  first  step 
8  been  taken  by  the  passage  of  the  liberal  homestead  law  more  than  a  year  ago 
ie  homesteaders  have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  on  account  of 
8  high  price  for  transportation  to  the  great  river  valleys  where  the  settlers  would 
e  to  go.  It  requires  railroads  to  open  up  Alaska  for  the  thousands  of  good,  hardy 
lericans  who  are  ready  to  enter  and  occupy  it.  If  three  lines  of  railroad  are  built 
m  the  ports  on  the  southern  border  across  to  Yukon  River  an  industrious,  wide- 
ike  American  population  will  follow  them  as  they  build,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work 
1  produce  results  equal  to  any  that  we  have  seen  on  the  western  frontier.     Congress 

make  no  mistake  in  preparing  Alaska  for  our  own  people,  who  are  becoming 
:ious  to  enter  and  possess  it.     The  unfinished  measures  which  are  now  before  it 
mainly  along  this  line,  but  they  are  not  adequate  for  the  immediate  opening  of 
countrv. 

Arizona. 

The  report  of  the  governor,  Alexander  O.  Brodie,  presents  in  an 
eresting  manner  valuable  information  covering  the  affairs  of  the 
rritorv  and  its  varied  industries.  Arizona  has  an  area  of  113,000 
iare  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  being  335  miles  and  its  extreme 
gth  from  north  to  south  390  miles. 

There  has  been  considerable  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Terri- 
y  during  the  past  year,  noticeably  so  in  the  mining  districts.  The 
al  population  is  now  estimated  to  be  between  165,00')  and  170,000. 
izona  was  organized  as  a  Territory  February  24,  1863.  The  popu- 
ion  in  1870  was  9,658;  during  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880  it 
reased  30,782,  or  318.7  per  cent,  making  a  population  at  that  time 
4:0,440.  In  1890  the  population  was  59,620,  an  increase  during  the 
»de  of  19,180,  or  47.4  per  cent.  In  1900  the  census  gave  the  Ter- 
3ry  a  population  of  122,212. 
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The  surface  of  the  Territory  consists  of  elevated  table-lands  inter- 
sected  by  mountains  and  interspersed  by  valleys,  many  of  which  are 
of  vast  extent;  these  arc  exceedingly  fertile,  and  when  brought  under 
cultivation  will  give  marvelous  returns  in  grain,  fruits,  and  other 
products  of  the  soil. 

Mining,  agriculture,  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief  industries  in  the 
Territory.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  marvelous  advance- 
ment in  mining  operations,  the  production  of  copper  being  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Agriculture,  however,  has  not  advanced 
much,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  streams,  caused  by  light  snow- 
falls in  winter  and  almost  complete  deprivation  of  rains.  The  live- 
stock industry  has  suffered,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  thousands 
of  cattle  having  died  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 

Not  only  agriculture,  but  mining,  stock  raising,  and  all  other  indus- 
tries depend  upon  rain  and  snow  for  success.  Water  storage,  there- 
fore, is  the  only  safe  plan  in  the  arid  sections,  and  until  dams  are  con- 
structed and  the  flood  waters  stored  the  farmer  can  not  feel  assured 
of  a  full  crop.  In  a  great  many  places  where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
rainfall  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  yield  of  crops  and  the  artificial  irriga- 
tion is  merely  an  assistance  to  bring  out  a  full  yield.  The  people  of 
the  Territory  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Government  for  the  Tonto 
Dam,  now  under  construction,  and  the  Yuma  project,  also  assured 
The  early  completion  of  these  structures,  by  means  of  which  the  flood 
waters  will  be  saved,  will  bring  prosperity  to  many  deserving  people. 

The  general  health  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  has  been  excellent; 
aside  from  a  number  of  isolated  cases  of  smallpox  no  illness  of  » 
general  character  has  been  reported.     The  Territorial  board  of  health j 
has  l)cen  zealous  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  and  is 
reported  to  have  been  successful  wherever  cases  have  been  found  to 
exist. 

The  financial  condition  of  Arizona  is  excellent.    The  floating  indebt- 
edness, which,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1903,  was  $92,341.9G» 
has  been  paid  and  there  was  $20,848.85  remaining  in  the  general  fund 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1904.    The  bonded  indebtedness  amount* 
to  $1,010,972.43;   during  the   year  $10,154  of  insane-asylum  boni 
with  accrued  interest  were  paid.     There  was  received  from  all  so 
$829,922.27,  including  $177,702.54,  the  balance  on  hand  June  30, 1908.; 
There  was  disbursed  $040,628.42,  leaving  $189,293.85  on  hand  June; 
30,  deposited  for  safe-keeping  in  banks  at  different  points  in  theT 
ritory .    Territorial  warrants  are  paid  in  cash,  a  condition  not  previa 
existing  since  the  formation  of  Arizona.     This  creditable  showing  is  di 
to  retrenchment  in  public  expenditures,  aided  b\-  revenue  derived  f 
incorporation  business  dispatched  in  the  auditor's  office.     The  tol 
amount  collected  from  this  source  from  March  19,  1903,  the  date 
which  the  law  transferring  incorporation  business  from  the  office 
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ie  secretary  of  the  Territory  to  that  of  the  Territorial  auditor  went 
i  effect,  to  June  30,  1904,  was  141,111.25. 

The  tax  levy  is  the  lowest,  proportionately,  in  the  history  of  the 
erritory,  being  but  95  cents  on  each  §100  of  valuation.  The  total 
ixable  property  of  the  13  counties  is  $45,069,545.32,  an  increase  of 
1,981,504.70  during  the  year.  The  governor  suggests  reform  in  the 
lethod  of  taxation  in  order  that  the  total  valuation  of  all  taxable 
>roperty  may  be  ascertained.  The  valuations  of  live  stock,  as 
eturned  by  many  of  the  counties,  are  inaccurate.  The  full  number 
»f  live  stock  if  properly  listed  for  taxation  would  materially  increase 
he  revenue.  The  mining  industry  does  not  bear  its  just  share  of  tax- 
ttion.  Of  the  2,132  patented  mines,  the  valuation  for  taxable  pur- 
)oses  is  but  $1,931,517.60.  The  value  of  the  production  from  these 
nines  (gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead)  was  §38,750,000  during  the  past 
rear.  The  governor  suggests  that  a  small  tax  on  the  gross  bullion 
production  of  all  mines  would  give  the  Territory  an  immense  income. 
This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  last  legislature  in  the 
message  of  the  governor. 

The  board  of  loan  commissioners  authorized,  the  funding  of 
159,275.29  represented  in  county  and  municipal  indebtedness.  The 
Territorial  funding  bonds  bear  5  per  cent  interest,  run  fifty  years, 
and  their  retirement  is  optional  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years. 

The  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  $467,391.23.  Of  this  sum, 
1438,828.30  was  used  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  The 
total  receipts  were  about  $81,170.79  more  than  the  preceding  year. 
Seventeen  new  school  buildings  have  been  constructed,  19  new  school 
districts  organized,  and  extensive  improvements  made  in  all  school 
property.  The  school  population  has  increased  rapidly,  Cochise 
bounty  showing  1,000  additional  children  of  school  age  enrolled  in 
he  schools  of  that  county.  The  total  increase  of  school  population 
?as  3.75  per  cent,  enrollment  has  increased  6  per  cent,  and  the  aver- 
se daily  attendance  8.5  per  cent.  Thirty-seven  additional  teachers 
re  employed,  the  number  of  school  children  is  27,324,  enrollment 
ir  the  year,  21,366,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  13,239.  The 
University  of  Arizona  is  an  educational  institution  of  excellent  stand- 
ig.  There  are  2  normal  schools,  one  at  Tempe  and  the  other  at  Flag- 
;aff,  and  3  high  schools,  located  at  Phoenix,  Prescott,  and  Mesa. 

The  industrial  advancement  of  the  Indians  is  shown  in  reports  from 
ie  various  Indian  agencies  throughout  the  Territory.  The  Phoenix 
adustrial  School  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  There 
re  industrial  schools  located  at  many  of  the  agencies  and  missionary 
ork  is  carried  on  at  Tucson  and  other  places.     Marked  improvement 

shown  by  all  the  various  tribes. 

The  total  valuation  of  all  railroad  property  is  $6,553,136.15.  Many 
f  the  railroads  operating  in  the  Territory  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
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Railway  building  was  active  during  the  year.  The  Phoenix  and  East- 
ern was  completed  from  Phoenix  to  Kelvin,  a  distance  of  81  miles; 
the  Bradshaw  Mountain  Railway  was  built  from  Mayer  to  Crown  King, 
a  distance  of  28  miles.  The  grading  of  the  Arizona  and  California  rail* 
way  is  in  progress  west  of  Wickenburg.  This  line  as  projected  will 
extend  to  the  Colorado  River,  eventually  terminating  at  a  coast  point 
in  California.  The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway  has  constructed 
40i  miles  of  new  line  from  Forest  Station  to  Lewis  Springs  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  grades.  The  Arizona  and  Eastern  is  a  pro- 
jected extension  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  interests  from  San 
Carlos,  on  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railway  to  Sentinel, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  th»  ; 
line,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  projectors  to  enter  the  Salt 
River  Valley. 

There  are  11  national  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  df 
$605,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $333,732.22;  national  bank 
notes  outstanding,  $401,256.32;  deposits,  $4,058,990.96,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $328,206.84.  There  are  22  Terri- 
torial banks,  having  a  capital  stock  amounting  to  $768,310;  surplus  and 
undivided  profits,  $364,656.84;  deposits,  $5,009,118.67,  showing 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $258,548.69.  There  are  7  build-j 
ing  and  loan  associations,  with  an  aggregate  liability  of  $1,128, 981.2L: 

There  are  163  churches,  with  an  estimated  aggregate  membership i 
51,000.     The  Catholic  Church  leads  with  30,000  members,  the  Chuick: 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Dav  Saints  has  7,000;  the  Presbvterian,  2,375; 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  1,781;  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  1,161,  and) 
the  Baptist,  688.     Nearly  all  denominations  are  represented. 

Ostrich  raising*  is  a  successful  industrv  in  Salt  River  Vallev.    Thert] 
are  two  farms  which,  combined,  have  about  1,600  birds.     The  featbeff 
are  of  a  superior  quality  and  are  shipped  to  points  throughout  ttoj 
world. 

There  are  53  newspapers  published  in  the  Territorjr,  two  haviflf] 
been  established  during  the  year. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  Territory  is  reported  to  be  in  excelfa 
condition,  having  been  equipped  with  2  gatling  guns,  one  of  which 
installed  with  the  Second  Cavalry  Troop,  at  Morenci,  and  the  other i 
retained  at  the  capital.     All  ordnance  necessary  for  the  equipment 
the  organization  has  been  obtained.     Through  the  effective  work 
the  Arizona  Rangers,  organized  bands  of  cattle  thieves  have  been 
persed  and   many  of  the  leaders  convicted  and  sentenced  to  Yt 
prison.     Cattle  rustling  has  become  an  unprofitable  and  unsafe 
suit,  owing  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  ranger  force.     During  the  ye 
453  arrests  were  made  by  rangers.     Of  this  number,  5  were  chi 
with  murder,   155  with  felonies,  and  293  with  misdemeanors, 
man  was  killed  by  the  rangers  in  resisting  arrest.     No  member  of! 
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ir  force  was  killed  during  the  year,  although  numbers  of  them 
wounded  in  encounters  with  outlaws.     The  rangers  are  corn- 
led   by  a   captain,  lieutenant,  and  4  sergeants.     There   are   20 
ites.     The  principal  work  of   the  rangers  is  in  connection  with 
enforcement  of  the  live-stock  law.     The  captain's  report  shows 
each  member  of  the  organization  rode  on  an  average  390  miles 
month,  or  a  total,  for  the  entire  force,  of  10,140  miles.     This 
>1  on  horseback,  considering  that  the  force  consists  of  only  26  men, 
lost  satisfactory. 

lere  are  294  prisoners  in  the  Territorial  penitentiary.     The  gross 

of  maintenance  was  $50,647.43;  the  earnings  $4,941.15,  leaving 

net  cost  $45,706.48.     A  great  many  improvements  were  made  at 

l©  prison  during  the  .year,  including  the  extension  of  the  prison  wall, 

te  construction  of  heavier  gates,  the  building  of  the  guard  stands, 

:cavation  in  the  yard,  and  installation  of  5  steel  cell  cages. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  inmates  of  the  Asvlum  for  the  Insane 

43  cents  per  capita  per  diem.      There  were  226  patients,  38  of 

*^rhom  were  females  and  188  males.     During  the  year  350  patients 

Xrere   treated,  37  discharged  as  cured,  17  paroled,  34  died,  and   7 

.  escaped.     The  net  expense  of  this  institution  was  $37,413.90.     A  num- 

l>er  of  improvements  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1903  were  made 

_.       The  Territorial  Industrial  School  was  formally  opened  December  1, 

-v.  1903.     At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  vear  there  were  32  bovs  confined  in 

^  the  school.     The  cost  of  maintenance  is  considerable,  owing  to  the 

-^  heavy  expense  of  opening  and  placing  the  school  in  operation. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  capitol  building  at  Phoenix  cover  10 
acres,  laid  out  in  driveways  and  walks,  and  planted  in  trees,  shrubbery, 
hedges,  tropical  plants  and  flowers.  Throughout  the  year  the  hedges 
and  lawns  are  fresh  and  green  and  the  flowers  are  in  bloom  all  the  year 
round. 

The  points  of  greatest  interest  are  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado in  northern  Arizona,  the  Natural  Bridge,  the  Petrified  Forest,  the 
cliff  dwellings,  Montezuma's  well  and  castle,  the  ice  caves  of  the  San 
Francisco  mountains,  the  Casa  Grande  ruins,  the  mission  of  San  Xavier 
del  Bac,  numerous  hot  springs,  and  many  places  of  prehistoric  interest. 
The  mountain  ranges  reach  from  4,000  to  nearly  13,000  feet. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  and  water  storage  receives  considerable 
attention  in  the  governor's  report.  Absolute  dependence,  he  states,  is 
placed  upon  the  flow  of  streams  for  water  for  irrigation  purposes;  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  showers,  rain  did  not  fall  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  from  September,  1903,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  }Tear,  and  the 
resulting  protracted  drought  lessened  the  flow  of  streams  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  farms  were  deprived  of  adequate  water  for  irriga- 
tion. With  the  assistance,  however,  of  storage  dams  this  condition 
would  be  alleviated.     The  rivers  have  great  drainage  areas  and,  during 
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times  of  flood,  water  rushes  from  mountain  and  mesa,  swelling  these 
water  courses  to  their  utmost  capacity.    The  flood  waters  soon  pass 
off,  leaving  the  river  in  a  normal  condition  and  the  great  stretches  of 
irrigable  lands  unbenefited.     As  heretofore  stated,  the  construction  of 
the  Tonto  dam  on  Salt  River,  representing  an  expenditure  of  $3,000,000 
by  the  National  Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  reclamation 
law,  is  under  way,  1,500  men  being  employed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.    The  Yuma  project,  having  been  approved  during  the  year,  is  in 
the  preliminary  stage  of  construction.    This  project  will  bring  under 
cultivation  approximately  350,000  acres  of  land.     The  expenditure  by 
the  Government   will   be  in  the  neighborhood  of.  $3,000,000.    The 
governor  calls  attention  to  numerous  available  water-storage  sites, 
and  suggests  that  further  systems  of  water  storage  be  inaugurated,  to 
the  end  that  upon  all  streams  in  the  Territory  where  proper  sites  can 
be  found  systems  of  irrigation  works  be  constructed. 

Of  the  72,000,000  acres  of  the  Territorial  area  but  5,541,547  acres 
are  privately  owned,  of  which  only  250,000  acres  are  actually  irrigated. 
Under  reservoir  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
alone  fully  250,000  acres  will  be  cultivated  and  full  crops  yielded. 
Alfalfa  is  probably  the  most  important  product.  Corn,  wheat,  barley, 
sorghum,  sugar  beets,  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  grapes,  grape  fruit, 
apples,  pears,  melons,  olives,  and  a  wide  range  of  vegetables  are  suc- 
cessfully raised. 

There  have  been  no  strikes  or  labor  disturbances.  The  prompt 
action  of  the  authorities  in  quelling  the  Morenci  riot  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  swift  punishment  of  the  strike  leaders  and  rioters,  served 
as  a  beneficial  lesson  to  that  class  who  combine  with  a  demand  for 
higher  wages  riotous  and  unlawful  actions.  The  wage  rate  for  miners 
is  from  $3  to  $5  per  day,  artisans  receive  from  $5  to  $7  per  day.  The 
demand  for  labor  is  good. 

In  discussing  the  inadvisability  of  the  passage  of  the  law  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress  having  for  its  purpose  the  creation  of  a  State 
from  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  governor  states: 

Finding  themselves  confronted  with  a  plan  to  unite  their  Territory  with  New 
Mexico,  the  people  of  Arizona  have  protested  vigorously,  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  they  have  defeated  this  repugnant  scheme.     The  injustice  of  it  should 
readily  appeal  to  all.     Here  men  have  fought  for  over  forty  years 'to  strengthen  a 
■Commonwealth;  over  $45,000,000 of  taxable  wealth  has  been  accumulated;  $1,000,000 
has  been  invested  in  churches  and  church  schools;  over  $1,000,000  has  been  given 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  public  schools;  at 
-different  points  throughout  the  Territory  are  located  public  buildings  constructed  by 
the  Territory;  and  everywhere  there  exists  a  public  spirit  and  patriotism  which 
shows  the  character  of  the  people.     To  be  united  with  New  Mexico  would  bring 
•discouragement  to  Arizonians.     Both  districts  of  the  new  State  would  suffer,  for  the 
reason  that  Arizona  people  would  lose  heart,  and  the  strife  engendered  by  jealousies 
would  take  years  to  sulfide.     It  is  natural  that  Arizonians,  proud  of  what  they  have 
accomplished,  would  feel  that  they  had  worked  in  vain;  New  Mexico,  with  its 
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urger  population  and  its  greater  power,  would  naturally  seek  to  strengthen  its  por- 
on,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  division  at  some  later  day. 

The  two  Territories  as  they  stand  to-day  are  different  in  many  ways.  They  have 
ttle  in  common;  their  laws  are  dissimilar.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  ever  become 
econciled  to  exist  under  one  form  of  State  government.  The  same  local  patriotism 
xisting  in  Arizona  is  also  to  be  found  to  a  great  extent  in  Xew  Mexico,  notwith- 
tanding  the  claims  of  a  few  citizens  of  the  neighbor  Territory  who  are  willing  to 
ake  this  form  of  statehood  rather  than  none  at  all.  I  believe  the  merger  would  not 
•e  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  people  of  either  Territory. 

I  can  not  add  to  the  protest  that  has  already  been  made  by  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
itory  of  Arizona  against  this  reprehensible  measure,  and  I  have  only  to  say  that 
hey  would  desire  that  their  Commonwealth  remain  a  Territory  indefinitely  rather 
han  be  joined  with  New  Mexico.  They  desire  to  come  into  the  Union  as  the  State 
)f  Arizona  with  the  present  Territorial  boundary,  and  until,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation's  legislators,  they  are  permitted  to  do  this,  they  are  content  to  remain  as 
they  are,  trusting  in  the  justice  of  the  future  years  to  bring  the  boon  so  earnestly 
sought. 

Through  an  appropriation  by  the  legislature  amounting  to  $32,100, 
derived  from  the  sale  of  $30,000  of  Territorial  bonds,  the  Territory 
has  been  able  to  present  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  its  resources  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  Territorial 
building  was  constructed,  prominently  located  at  the  main  entrance  to 
the  grounds,  upon  the  State  plateau.  Members  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers, appointed  by  the  governor,  are  present  during  the  continuance 
of  the  fair,  giving  personal  attention  to  the  exhibits,  as  well  as  to  vis- 
itors at  the  building.  Literature  pertaining  to  the  resources  of  Arizona 
k  distributed  to  all  seeking  information  regarding  the  Territory.  The 
exhibits  collected  represent  all  resources  of  the  Territory,  including 
mines  and  minerals,  education,  agriculture,  and  horticulture.     Claim- 

• 

mg  second  place  among  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States 
in  the   production   of   copper,  Arizona's   mineral   exhibit  naturally 
attracts  general  attention. 
The  governor  submits  the  following  recommendations: 

That  Arizona's  claims  to  statehood  be  given  due  consideration,  and  that  such  aid 
as  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Interior  Department  be  extended  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  enabling  act  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  to  statehood  within 
the  present  Territorial  limits. 

That  the  influence  of  the  Department  be  exerted,  wherever  consistent,  in  opposi- 
;ion  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  making  of 
.he  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  one  State,  to  be  known  as  Arizona, 
tich  a  union  of  the  two  Territories  l>eing  inimical  to  the  best  interest*  of  both  and 
apposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Arizona,  who  prefer  a  Territorial  form  of 
government  to  admission  in  the  manner  proposed. 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  l>e  requested  to  reimburse  Pima  County, 
k.riz.,  in  the  sum  of  $318,275.29  by  direct  appropriation,  as  being  repayment  to  said 
ounty  for  an  injustice  committed  by  Congress  in  passing  an  act  which  validated 
ertain  150  bonds,  with  accrued  interest,  known  as  the  "  Pima  County  Narrow 
jauge  Railroad  bonds,"  after  the  entire  issue  of  said  bonds  had  been  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  invalid  and  void,  and  for  which  Pima 
!Jountv  has  never  received  value. 
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That  the  Indian  school  facilities  in  Arizona  be  increased  in  order  to  more  quickly 
prepare  the  younger  generation  to  become  pelf-supporting,  and  that  measures  be 
taken  to  more  properly  care  for  the  graduates  of  these  schools  by  finding  for  them 
proper  employment,  thus  aiding  in  preventing  their  return  to  former  modes  of  life. 

That  appropriate  measures  be  taken  looking  to  the  rejuvenation  of  the  depleted 
forest  area  in  this  Territory,  and  that  a  system  of  tree  and  tree-seed  planting  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Division  of  Forestry,  in  order  that  the  watersheds  of  the  variore 
streams  in  the  Territory  may  be  kept  unimpaired  as  sources  of  water  supply. 

That  further  and  extensive  systems  of  water  storage  and  systems  of  power  under 
the  provisions  of  the  reclamation  act  be  inaugurated  in  Arizona,  until  all  flood  and 
subsurface  waters  are  made  available  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

That  appropriate  measures  be  taken  by  the  Department  looking  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  irrigation  resources  of  the  various  Indian  reservations  within  the  limits 
of  the  Territory,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  various  tribes  resident  thereon 
may  ultimately  be  greatly  benefited  by  such  development  and  be  made  absolutely 
self-sustaining. 

That  appropriations  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  in  cities  in  this  Territory  where  the  same  can  be  shown  to  be  of  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  General  Government. 

That  the  appropriation  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  governor's  office  be 
increased  sufficiently  to  provide  additional  clerical  force  when  needed,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  expedition  of  the  increased  business  of  the  office. 

That  the  injustice  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  failing  to  appropriate  the 
amount  allowed  as  the  salary  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  be  called 
to  its  attention. 

In  an  appendix  to  his  report  the  governor  presents  detailed  state- 
ments from  the  officials  of  the  several  counties  and  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Territory,  which  .show  prosperous  and  progressive 
conditions  and  give  valuable  information  as  to  the  local  conditions 
existing  in  every  section  of  the  Territory. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory,  either  independently 
as  a  State  or  coupled  with  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  is  one  wholly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can  do  no 
more  than  direct  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  governor  in  the 
premises. 

Hawaii. 

The  report  of  the  governor,  George  K.  Carter,  presents  an  interest- 
ing review  of  the  conditions,  progress,  and  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  shows  that  it  is  rapidly  adjusting  itself  to  its  new  conditions. 
The  Territory  is  the  most  isolated  of  the  political  divisions  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  an  insular  possession,  but  an  integral  part  of 
the  Union,  organized  a*s  a  Territory,  with  as  large  a  measure  of  self- 
government  as  has  ever  been  granted  by  Congress. 

The  Territory  is  composed  of  eight  principal  islands,  with  an  area  of 
6,640  square  miles — 580  square  miles  more  than  the  combined  area  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  It  is  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
some  22°  north  of  the  equator,  2,100  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
3,340  miles  from  Japan.     The  climate  is  unexcelled,  and  owing  to  the 
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~*ade  winds  and  ocean  Currents,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  other 
:iK>ints  of  the  same  latitude  for  isotherm^.  The  temperature  varies 
fom  an  annual  average  of  74°  on  the  seacoast  and  64°  on  the  high- 
ft&ds  to  32°  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  which  are  often 
~4K>wclad.  The  rainfall  is  from  a  few  inches  per  annum  on  the  dry 
and  deserted  lava-covered  areas  on  the  lee  side  of  the  islands,  to  some 
4O0  inches  or  more  in  special  localities  on  the  well-watered  and  wooded 
dopes  to  the  windward. 

:  The  last  census,  that  of  1900,  stated  the  population  of  Hawaii  to  be 
154,001,  and  it  is  estimated  that  those  who  have  left  the  islands  offset 
the  arrivals.  In  1902  there  were  12,550  registered  voters.  The 
organic  act  gives  practically  universal  suffrage,  there  being  no  restric- 
tion on  even  the  wards  of  the  Territory  at  the  leper  settlement,  while 
the  natives  are  not  required  to  understand  the  English  language  in 
order  to  qualify  as  voters,  though  compulsory  education  has  existed 
since  1850  and  English  has  been  the  only  language  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  since  1887. 

Since  June  14,  1900,  the  date  of  the  organic  act  establishing  the 
Territory,  it  has  been  subject  to  the  full  result  of  the  American  tariff 
and  coastwise  laws,  surrendering  its  former  postal  and  customs  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  finances  of  the  Territory  are  stated  to  be  in  better  shape  than 
the3T  have  been  since  the  date  of  annexation  by  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  islands  were  in  receipt  of  an  annual  revenue 
approximating  $3,000,000,  but  the  diversion  of  the  customs  and  postal 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government  has  since  caused  a  material 
reduction.  Notwithstanding  this  loss,  however,  the  expenses  of  the 
Territory  were  maintained  upon  their  former  basis,  without  reduction 
in  the  number  of  employees  or  the  current  expenses  in  any  single 
department.  In  an  effort  to  supply  this  deficiency,  an  income  tax  was 
passed  and  every  source  of  revenue  closely  scrutinized,  the  assessed 
values  of  all  property  raised,  and  the  whole  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion largely  increased.  This  remedy,  however,  was  an  ineffectual 
one,  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements,  each  year  bring- 
ing deficiencies,  which  were  met  by  anticipating  the  income.-  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  could  not  be  long  maintained,  and  necessi- 
tated a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  spring  of  1904. 
This  session  lasted  but  twelve  days,  and  did  most  effective  work  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation  tending  to  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  the  expenditures  that  had  been  previously  authorized  and  curtail- 
ing the  appropriations  for  the  various  branches  of  the  services  in 
many  ways.  As  a  result,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  July,  1904,  the 
appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  will  be  under 
$2,000,000,  while  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  Territory's  revenue 
for  the  same  period  is  about  $200,000  in  excess.     As  the  Territory  is 
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unable  to  borrow  money  to  cover  any  temporary  deficit,  it  must  pay 
cash  or  issue  warrants,  to  be  redeemed  as  the  income  is  collected,  for 
bonds  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  can  only  be  issued,  as  provided 
by  the  organic  act,  for  certain  public  improvements,  and  then  with 
the  approval  of  the  President. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  large  collections  of  taxes  in 
November  of  1903  had  been  exhausted  by  January  of  1904  and  the 
issuing  of  warrants  has  continued  since  that  time,  the  expenditures 
have  now  been  so  reduced  that  bv  the  end  of  November,  1904,  everv 
outstanding  warrant,  it  is  claimed,  will  have  been  paid,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable balance  to  be  applied  toward  the  deficiencies  of  previous 
years.     During  the  coming  yean  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  issue  so  large  an  amount  of  warrants,  and  gradually  the  Territory 
will  be  reestablished  on   practically  a  cash  basis.     The  net  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  Territory  on  June  30,  1904,  was  $3,185,000.    The 
assessed    valuation    of    real   and   personal    property  for  1903  was 
$129,812,(582.    The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  does  not 
exceed  2i  per  cent  of  its  total  taxable  property. 

The  general  health  of  the  Territory  for  the  past  year  has  been 
good,  there  having  occurred  2,654  deaths  from  a  population  of  154,001, 
an  annual  death  rate  of  17.55  per  thousand  inhabitants.  The  indigent 
sick  are  cared  for  in  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Lehi  Home  for  Incurables, 
and  the  Kapiolani  Maternity  Home,  all  quasi  public  institutions. 
The  insane  are  also  well  cared  for.  The  number  during  the  year 
slightly  increased,  being  177,  as  against  1*>6  a  year  ago.  The  outdoor 
life,  uninterrupted  through  the  year,  and  the  mild  and  relaxing  cli- 
mate pertaining  to  the  islands  affects  the  insane  to  a  marked  degree, 
rendering  them  more  tractable  and  less  violent  than  in  a  more  rigor- 
ous climate.  Several  now  buildings  for  their  accommodation  have 
been  completed,  and  others  are  under  construction. 

There  are  at  present  S5f>  lepers  in  the  settlement,  while  in  1900  there 
were  1,014.  During  the  past  year  97  patients  were  sent  to  the  settle- 
ment. The  Territory  is  under  a  heavy  financial  burden  for  the  support 
of  this  leper  colony.  During  the  year  the  Territory  has  been  fortunate 
in  avoiding  all  epidemics.  The  Panama  Canal  now  being  a  certainty, ' 
it  is  none  too  soon  to  prepare  Honolulu  for  the  increased  commerce  it 
will  bring.  Tropical  diseases  known  at  the  Isthmus  are  not  prevalent 
in  Hawaii,  but  are  likelv  to  find  a  readv  culture  under  favorable 
climatic  conditions.  That  the  port  of  Honolulu  should  be  clean,  it  is 
stated,  concerns  not  onlv  the  Territorv  of  Hawaii,  but  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  to  keep  it  in  such  condition  will  require 
the  assistance  of  Federal  appropriations.  That  this  problem  may  be 
approached  satisfactorily,  it  has  been  suggested  bjr  the  chamber  of 
commerce  that  Congress  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  a  surgeon  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  a 
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3d  States  engineer  officer  from  the  War  Department,  and  the 
dent  of  the  local  board  of  health,  to  study  the  situation  on  the 
nd  and  to  report  to  Congress  whatever  changes  in  quarantine 
lations  and  methods  of  local  authority  and  public  works  they  may 
i  advisable  for  bettering  the  health  conditions  of  that  port, 
ere  are  204  schools  in  the  Territory,  of  which  147  are  supported 
ublic  money  and  57  are  private  schools  supported  by  trust  funds, 
ite  contributions,  and  fees.  All  of  the  public  schools,  from  the 
school  and  normal  school  down  to  the  country  schools,  are  open 
e  whole  population.  There  are  (>46  teachers  in  active  employ- 
.  In  the  147  public  schools  there  are  14,467  scholars.  In  the  57 
ite  schools  there  are  4,832  scholars.  Fifteen  new  school  buildings 
L0  teachers'  cottages  have  been  constructed  within  the  year  on  the 
>us  islands  of  the  group  at  an  expense  of  $92,827.90.  On  June 
903,  the  total  enrollment  of  both  classes  of  schools  in  the  Terri- 
was  18,415.  The  close  of  1904  shows  19,299— a  gain  844  pupils 
he  year.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  illiteracy  among  Hawaii- 
it  is  stated  that  practically  all  Hawaiians  under  50  years  of  age 
read  and  write  their  own  language,  and  nearly  all  Hawaiians 
r  20  years  of  age  can  read  and  write  English.  The  same  can 
Lid  of  the  Portuguese  population.  Two  industrial  schools  of  a 
matory  character  have  recently  been  established,  one  for  boys  and 
ther  for  girls.  The  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  including  salaries,  current 
nses,  and  new  buildings,  amounted  to  $501,480.57. 
e  public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  comprise  about 
>,000  acres;  of  this  total  there  are  some  500,000  acres  which  may 
lassed  as  barren.  Under  the  classification  of  grazing  and  forest 
are  included  only  about  220,000  acres  of  so-called  first-class  agri- 
ral  land.  Of  this  amount  there  are  25,000  acres  which  are  classed 
ula,  rice  and  taro  lands,  and  sugar  lands.  Receipts  from  the 
rtment  of  public  lands  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  were 
,373.46,  an  increase  of  $20,304.08  over  the  previous  year, 
e  governor  goes  extensively  into  the  condition  of  the  public  lands 
le  Territory  and  appends  to  his  report  a  digest  of  the  present  land 
under  which  public  land  can  be  obtained  by  intending  settlers, 
itates  in  effect  that  it  is  the  iDtention  of  the  commissioner  of 
ic  lands  to  cut  up  for  settlement  every  foot  of  public  land  that  is 
>r  settlement  as  fast  as  existing  leases  expire,  his  aim  being  to 
ase  the  citizen  population  and  the  wealth,  productiveness,  and 
verity  of  the  Territory.  Public  lands  which  are  more  or  less 
ible  for  the  production  of  sisal,  coffee,  pineapples,  vanilla  beans, 
can  be  obtained  on  most  all  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  group. 
>ugh  there  are  many  obstacles  to  be  met  with  by  the  settler,  still 
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a  man  of  perseverance  and  small  means  can  overcome  them.     Inspec- 
tion of  public  lands  by  prospective  settlers  is  invited  and  solicited. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  increased  revenues  from  public  lands  bj 
the  present  administration  for  lands  leased,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
all  leases  for  a  terra  of  five  years  stipulate  that  should  the  premises 
become  available  for  agricultural  purposes  or  be  required  by  the 
lessor  for  road  or  other  public  uses  the  said  lessor  may  reassume  and 
take  possession  of  such  part  or  parts  of  them. 

The  construction  of  public  works  in  Hawaii  has  advanced  most 
satisfactorily.  From  June  15,  1900,  to  June  30,  1904,  the  expendi- 
ture in  dredging  Honolulu  Harbor  was  $143,282.08;  this  work,  it  is 
suggested,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  light-houses  to  June  30, 
1904,  which  cost  $39,939.99,  should  properly  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government.  With  large  steamers  stopping  at  Honolulu, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  harbor  and  approaches  should 
be  of  sufficient  depth  so  that  they  can  be  properly  handled,  and  boats 
going  through  would  find  it  convenient  to  call  there.  The  harbor  of 
Honolulu  is  not  large,  but  it  is  very  safe  and  easy  of  entrance ;  it 
varies  in  depth  from  24  to  34  feet,  and  estimates  have  been  made  with 
the  idea  of  an  average  depth  of  34  feet  throughout;  the  whole  cost  of 
this  work  has  been  estimated  at  $258,000. 

Comprehensive  plans  for  .the  improvement  of  the  wharves  are  being 
carried  out  at  a  proposed  expenditure  by  the  Territory  of  $300,000, 
while  $50,000  additional  for  dredging  the  entrance  to  the  channel  has 
already  been  expended.  This  dredging  has  already  provided  a  water- 
way 34  feet  deep  below  mean  low  tide  at  only  one  point. 

The  sewer  system  for  Honolulu,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Adolph  Her- 
ring, of  New  York,  is  now  practically  complete,  and  plans  for  a  sani- 
tary sewer  system  for  Hilo  have  been  prepared,  but  the  appropriation 
of  $10,000  is  entirely  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  work.  A  garbage 
department  is  maintained  in  Honolulu  and  a  garbage  crematory  will 
shortly  be  completed. 

Besides  the  construction  of  school  buildings  already  referred  toft 
new  dispensary  for  Honolulu  has  been  completed,  also  a  fireproof 
laboratorj'  at  the  Federal  experiment  station,  as  well  as  a  new  jail  build- 
ing for  the  prisoners  at  Oahu. 

In  discussing  the  labor  conditions  the  governor  states  in  effect  that 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
islands  if  the  United  States  immigration  laws  were  amended  so  as  to 
permit  assisting  the  immigration  into  the  Territory  of  a  desirable  class 
of  Portuguese  laborers  from  the  Azores  or  neighboring  islands,  or  if 
there  could  be  a  modification  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  immigration  to  the  islands  of  a  limited  number  of  Chinese  agri- 
cultural laborers,  such  laborers  to  be  restricted  to  agricultural  labor 
and  domestic  service,  and  strictly  prohibited  from  engaging  in  mechan 
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and  mercantile  pursuits;  the  immigration  to  be  so  regulated  that  the 
ntity  of  each  laborer  might  be  ascertained  and  a  record  kept  thereof, 

I  that  he  might  be  required  at  the  end  of  from  three  to  five  years  from 
date  of  his  arrival  in  the  islands  to  depart  therefrom.     It  should 

>  be  provided  that  such  laborers  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  from 
se  islands  to  the  mainland.  The  organic  act  contains  a  provision 
lilar  to  this  last,  and  at  the  present  time  no  Chinese  can  go  to  the 
inland  from  Hawaii. 

Jnder  the  existing  laws  of  immigration  it  is  impossible  for  Hawaii 
obtain  immigrants  from  Europe  or  other  occidental  countries, 
waii  is  5,000  miles  from  the  point  where  the  great  numbers  of 
migrants  land  in  the  United  States.  The  experiment  of  bringing 
migrants  from  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  to  Hawaii  has 
m  tried  without  success.  The  islands  are  therefore  forced  to  take 
migrants  from  the  Orient  or  go  without,  and  to  go  without,  it  is 
d,  would  mean  the  ruin  of  Hawaiian  industries.  No  class  of  American 
izens  would  be  injured  by  the  special  legislation  above  mentioned, 
rmitting  a  restricted  immigration  of  field  laborers  from  China;  on 
)  contrary,  the  interests  of  all  Hawaiian  citizens  and  producers,  as 

II  as  of  the  planters  themselves,  would  be  furthered  by  such  legisla- 
n.  The  population  thus  created  would  increase  the  Hawaiian  mar- 
ts for  American  products  and  be  for  the  direct  interests  of  workmen 
the  Pacific  coast  and  in  all  industries  supplying  goods  to  the  Terri- 
y,  while  it  would  not  be  a  competing  element  upon  the  mainland. 
The  governor  further  suggests  that  in  taking  over  Hawaii  the 
tited  States  has  acquired  distant  territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
it  in  making  laws  this  fact  should  be  recognized.  In  matters  of 
migration  the  restrictions  which  are  required  for  the  protection  of 
t  mainland  may  be  injurious  to  distant  possessions,  and  a  distinction 
mid  be  made,  so  that  classes  not  desired  on  the  mainland  may  be 
eluded  from  there  and  yet  the  distant  possessions  be  allowed  to 
eive  immigrants  of  the  kind  needed  by  them. 

Is  the  sugar  and  rice  industries  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the 
y  ones  employing  agricultural  laborers  in  large  numbers,  the  needs 
the  Territory  in  respect  to  the  numbers,  nationality,  and  kinds  of 
nigrants  desired  reflect  to  a  large  extent  the  needs  of  those  two 
ustries.  At  the  present  time  there  is,  outside  of  the  sugar  and  rice 
ustries,  very  little  room  for  the  employment  of  unskilled  laborers, 
time  to  come  other  industries  may  be  established  which  ma}'  employ 
umber  of  laborers,  but  there  is  now  a  need  for  only  such  class  of 
orers  as  can  be  utilized  on  the  cane  and  rice  fields,  and  in  other 
nches  of  the  sugar  work. 

'he  conditions  which  exist  there  render  it  imperative  for  the  pres- 
ation  of  the  industries  established  that  laborers  be  brought  from 
oad. 
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Most  tropical  sugar-growing  countries  either  possess  an  indigenous 
laboring  population,  available  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  or 
have  within  easy  reach  people  who  are  readily  obtainable  for  tropical 
field  work,  and  whose  physique  and  constitution  enable  them  to  under- 
take such  field  work  without  fear  of  injury  to  their  health.  There  is 
not  such  an  indigenous  population  in  Hawaii  to  supply  the  demand,  as 
the  tendency  of  the  native  population  is  not  toward  field  work.  They 
make  good  mechanics  and  a  portion  of  them  are  engaged  in  various 
trades,  but  agricultural  labor  appears  to  be  distasteful  to  them,  and 
the  number  employed  on  sugar  estates  is  small.  This  being  so,  it  has 
for  many  years  been  necessary  to  promote  immigration  of  field  labor- 
ers to  the  islands,  and  many  countries  have  been  drawn  from.  There 
has  been  regularly  conducted  immigration  from  Germany,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Portugal,  Galicia,  China,  Japan, 
and  Porto  Rico,  besides  which  British,  Americans,  Italians,  and 
negroes  (from  the  United  States)  have  come  in  small  numbers.  Since 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  assisted  immigration  has  been  prohib- 
ited by  the  immigration  laws  and  has  entirely  ceased. 

There  are  now  being  operated  52  sugar  plantations,  with  outputs 
varying  from  350  short  tons  of  sugar  per  annum  to  35,000  tons.  Morf 
of  the  plantations  are  joint-stock  companies,  and  43  of  them  an 
incorporated,  with  6,366  stockholders.  The  sugar  is  shipped  to  Stn 
Francisco,  and  also  around  Cape  Horn;  from  California  it  goes  over- 
land to  the  East,  and  under  the  United  States  navigation  laws  it  is 
necessary  that  all  sugar  be  shipped  from  here  in  American  bottoms. 
The  plantations  have  not  been  able  to  secure  sufficient  American 
tonnage  to  carry  all  of  their  sugar  around  Cape  Horn,  and  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  of  400,000  tons  produced  last  year  had  to  go  to 
San  Francisco,  and  from  thence  overland  at  a  rate  much  greater  than 
by  all  water.  The  average  annual  output  of  the  islands  has  been 
274,848  short  tons  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  sugar  industry  has  been  greatly  depressed  owing  to  the  low 
price  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three  years  and  a  lack  of 
sufficiently  competent  field  labor.  In  the  year  1902  the  total  tonnage 
produced  in  the  islands  was  355,611  short  tons.  The  capitalization  of 
the  incorporated  plantations  was  $63,940,650,  and  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends paid  was  $1,757,520,  or  at  the  rate  of  2.75  per  cent.  In 
1903  the  total  tonnage  produced  was  437,991  tons.  The  capitalization 
of  the  plantations  was  $64,878,931.63  and  the  total  amount  of  divi- 
dends paid  was  $1,555,652.68,  or  at  the  rate  of  2.39  per  cent.  The 
average  yield  was  4.69  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  Hawaiian  crop  takes  from  18  to  22  months  to  mature.  The 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  maintains  at  considerable 
expense  an  experimental  station  in  Honolulu,  where  new  varieties  of 
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cane  introduced  from  foreign  sources  are  carefully  tested  as  to  their 
productive  value,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  various  plantations  for  trial 
under  their  conditions.  Probably  no  other  cane-growing  country 
does  so  much  in  the  way  of  fertilizing. 

The  study  which  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  the  plantation 
managers  has  undoubtedly  raised  the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  through- 
out the  Territory.  The  average  quantity  of  mixed  fertilizer  applied 
per  acre,  for  the  crop  of  1903,  was  910  pounds,  the  average  formula 
being  7.1  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  10.1  per  cent  potash,  and  6.1  per 
cent  nitrogen.  In  addition,  specially  bought  fertilizers,  such  as  lime, 
ground  coral,  fish  scrap,  muriate  of  potash,  tankage,  and  a  mixture  of 
natrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  have  also  been  applied. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  cane  fields  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
have  been  afflicted  with  a  serious  pest,  known  as  the  leaf  hopper.  The 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  have  organized  an  efficient  ento- 
mological bureau  for  the  control  of  the  various  cane  pests,  and 
it  is  expected  that  much  will  be  accomplished  in  keeping  down  to  a 
8afer  limit  the  hopper,  borer,  and  such  other  pests  as  have  proved  so 
highly  injurious. 

The  coffee  crop  of  1903  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  islands, 
exceeding  3,000,000  pounds.  The  total  value  of  all  coffee  exported  to 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1904,  was  $184,180.  For  1903,  it  was  $236,860,"while  for  1902  it  was 
only  $126,644.  The  entire  area  planted  in  coffee,  and  now  producing, 
b  under  4,500  acres.  The  cost  of  production  in  Kona  is  1\  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  coffee  is  bringing  the  producer  about  10  cents  at  pres- 
ent. The  price  of  coffee  has  been  very  low  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Coffee  planters  in  Hawaii  and  their  brothers  in  Porto  Rico  have  an 
Uphill  road  at  present.  They  have  not  only  to  compete  on  uneven . 
terms  with  .Central  American  and  other  countries  producing  mild 
Coffees,  that  produce  on  a  silver  and  sell  on  a  gold  basis,  but  cheap 
Indian  labor  on  the  mozo  system  is  also  employed  there.  But  the 
Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  producers  have  two  things  in  their  favor: 
ETirst  and  foremost  is  the  quality  of  the  coffee  they  produce;  sec- 
>ndly,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  integral  parts  of  United  States  and 
ihould  in  time  secure  the  advantages  which  this  connection  must  bring 
ihem. 

The  possibilities  in  Hawaii  for  sisal  cultivation  are  shown  by  the 
lumber  of  plantations  starting  on  the  different  islands.  From  the 
luccess  of  the  Hawaiian  Fibre  Company  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
uture  of  sisal  in  the  Territory  is  assured.  As  the  islands  have  such 
%rge  area9,  at  present  mostly  uncultivated,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
re  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  as  it  requires  little  expenditure  in 
ultivating  and  cleaning,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  fiber  over  all 
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others  except,  perhaps,  the  Manila  fiber,  the  time  is  anticipated  when 
sisal  fiber  will  be  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  Territory. 

The  canned  pineapple  industry  has  been  developing  as  rapidly  as 
the  prevailing  scarcity  of  plants  would  allow.  The  total  area  planted 
during  the  year  was  about  415  acres.  The  number  of  plants  in  the 
Territory  is  approximately  3,050,000.  Two  canneries  have  beeo 
erected  during  the  past  year.  The  output  of  canned  pineapples  in 
1903  was  approximately  8,000  cases,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  1904 
pack  will  be  close  to  20,000  cases. 

The  vanilla  vine  promises  to  give  to  the  islands  a  new  source  of 
revenue  and  an  added  importance  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
country.  As  to  the  future  of  the  industry,  it  is  felt  that  nothing  more 
is  needed  than  that  the  production  be  extended,  as  the  demand  seems 
almost  unlimited. 

Great  progress  is  being  made  in  the  introduction  of  new  grasses  on 
the  various  ranges,  and  also  in  the  care  of  the  pastures,  which  has 
much  to  do  with  the  increased  carrying  capacity  of  the  ranges.  The 
island  of  Hawaii  produces  a  surplus  of  horses  of  the  bronco  type, 
which  might  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  army  in  the  Philippines,  as 
they  would  not  have  to  be  acclimated,  and  would  be  2,000  miles  nearer 
to  Manila  than  animals  shipped  from  the  mainland.  Hawaii  also  has 
horses  to  sell.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  introduction  of 
new  breeds  of  cattle  into  the  islands.  At  the  present  time  the  Terri- 
tory supplies  all  of  the  beef  consumed  locally,  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  there  will  be  an  overproduction,  when  new  markets  must  be 
sought.  Possibly  these  could  be  found  by  supplying  the  United  States 
army  transports  on  the  way  to  the  Philippines.  A  rough  estimate  of 
Hawaii's  herd  is:  Cattle,  140,000;  sheep,  95,000. 

The  proper  management  of  the  forests  of  the  several  islands  is 
one  of  the  largest  problems  facing  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  To 
administer  to  the  best  advantage  the  reserves  to  be  set  aside  and  to 
deal  with  the  various  forest  problems  which  have  to  be  solved  in  this 
Territorv  is  the  work  of  trained  men.  The  division  of  forestry  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  forestry,  who,  by  the 
terms  of  the  law,  must  be  a  professional  forester  of  experience.  Much 
creditable  work  in  forestry  has  been  done  in  the  Territory  in  past 
years,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  individuals,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  service  is  a  sufficiently  important  step  to  entitle 
Hawaii  to  a  place  among  the  States  and  Territories  which  are  most 
active  in  the  forestry  movemeitf. 

The  chief  work  of  the  economic  entomologists  of  the  islands  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — first,  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of 
injurious  insects  or  plant  diseases  from  other  countries;  second,  the 
destruction  of  injurious  insects  already  present  in  the  islands.   A 
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aff  of  entomologists,  with  suitable  quarters  and  apparatus  for  their 
ork,  has  been  provided  for  by  the  Territory. 

Sixty-one  years  ago,  in  January,  1843,  the  first  custom-house  entry 
as  made  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  a  shipment  of  Columbia  River 
tlmon  and  lumber,  on  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3  per  cent.was 
Elected,  amounting  to  $134.32.  Last  year  the  customs  collections 
)r  Hawaii  aggregated  $1,229,492.15,  placing  Hawaii  as  the  eleventh 
n  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Federal  revenues  of  the  United 
•tates  from  customs  sources. 

Since  1897,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
nnexation,  approved  July  7,  1898,  the  exports  from  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States  have  practically  doubled,  increasing  from  $13,687,799 
o  $25,157,255  in  1904.  Turning  to  the  other  side,  the  imports  from 
he  United  States  grew  from  $4,690,075  in  1897  to  $11,987,050  in  1904. 
These  latter  figures,  however,  are  not  for  the  banner  year.  Follow- 
ng  annexation,  the  commerce  of  Hawaii  was  stimulated  by  the  influx 
f  new  capital,  and  in  1901  there  was  imported  from  the  United  States 
ver  $22,000,000  worth  of  goods,  while  the  banner  year  for  exports 
as  1903,  in  which  the  value  exceeded  $26,000,000. 
The  principal  sources  outside  of  the  United  States  from  which  goods 
re  received  in  Hawaii  are  as  follows:  Japan,  $910,686,  mostly  saki, 
ice,  and  other  provisions;  British  East  Indies,  §473,967,  mostly  jute 
ags;  Germany,  $432,498,  miscellaneous  merchandise;  Australia, 
382,494,  almost  entirely  coal;  Chile,  $271,173,  nitrates;  United  King- 
om,  $259,311,  miscellaneous  merchandise;  Hongkong,  $197,083, 
hinese  provisions  and  other  goods. 

Last  year  there  were  488  vessels  of  933,847  tons  that  entered  Hawaiian 
orts,  and  497  vessels  of  936,627  tons  that  cleared  for  the  mainland 
ad  foreign  ports.  Of  these  there  were  377  American  vessels  of 
67,350  tons  entered,  387  American  vessels  of  672,539  tons  that  cleared, 
"his  indicates  that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  commerce  of 
[awaii  with  the  mainland  and  all  other  foreign  ports  is  conducted 
nder  the  American  flag.  There  are  a  number  of  first-class  steamers 
unning  between  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco,  but  only  one  of  them 
lakes  its  terminus  at  the  island  port.  Present  conditions,  so  far  as 
assenger  travel  is  concerned,  show  that  no  consideration  is  given  by 
le  several  ocean  transportation  companies,  either  from  the  standpoint 
f  probable  expansion  of  tAc'r  business  here  or  from  any  appreciation 
f  the  needs  or  requirementVa^i'ie  people  of  this  Territory;  on  the 
jntrary,  there  is  every  indict  f^i^&a.  mutual  understanding  between 
lese  companies  to  maintain  une  highest  rates  this  traffic  will  bear, 
ietween  Hilo  and  San  Francisco  u  steamship  line  has  been  established 
ith  one  steamer  running  direct  between  the  two  ports  and  making 
ne  round  trip  in  about  four  weeks.  This  has  proved  a  great  conve- 
ience  to  both  passengers  and  shippers  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
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The  governor's  recommendations  for  Congressional  appropriations 
for  Hawaii  are: 

(1)  Immediate  provision  for  dredging  Honolulu  Harbor. 

(2)  Refund  of  $175,222.07  spent  by  the  Territory  since  annexation 
for  dredging  Honolulu  bar  and  harbor,  for  harbor  improvements  and 
buoys,  and  for  maintaining  and  repairing  light-houses, 

(3)  The  construction  of  a  Federal  office  building  in  Honolulu. 

(4)  The  construction  of  a  Federal  building  in  Hilo. 

(5)  Making  a  survey  in  anticipation  of  the  construction  of  a  break- 
water at  Hilo. 

(6)  A  fund  for  the  study  of  and  experiments  in  the  disease  of  lep- 
rosy under  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

New  Mexico. 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor,  Miguel  A.  Otero,  shows  that 
the  Territory  has  made  substantial  advance  and  progress  during  the 
year,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  severe  drought  condition 
during  that  period  which  curtailed  production  on  the  farm  as  well  as 
upon  the  range  and  made  its  influence  felt  in  every  channel  of  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

The  Territory  embraces  an  area  of  122,469  square  miles  and  is 
divided  into  24  counties.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  creation 
of  a  twenty-fifth  county  on  January  1,  1905,  when  Torrance  County 
will  be  established  out  of  parts  of  Lincoln,  Valencia,  Bernalillo,  Santa 
F£,  and  Socorro  counties. 

The  population  in  I860  was  87,034;  in  1870,  91,874;  in  1880, 119,565; 
in  1890,  153,593;  in  1900,  195,310,  and  at  present  it  is  estimated  to  be 
293,000.  Of  this  number  144,000  came  from  the  States  or  are  children 
of  parents  from  the  States;  127,000  are  of  native  descent,  and  13,000 
are  Indians.  Of  the  66,390  wage-earners  reported  in  the  census  year 
of  1900,  40  per  cent,  or  27,214,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
19,478  in  domestic  service;  10,378  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
mechanics;  7,208  in  trade,  and  2,118  in  professional  service. 

The  public  lands  in  the  Territory  subject  to  entry  aggregate 
52,000,000  acres;  included  in  the  lands  set  aside  for  four  forest  res- 
ervations are  5,125,000  acres.  Grants  of  land  have  been  ratified  by 
Congress  covering  9,963,200  acres,  and  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims,  1,934,986  acres.  The  land  pit&nts  approved  by  Congress 
included  549,065  acres  to  the  India  .;.  The  public  lands  entered 
during  the  year  aggregated  549,254  actas. 

The  progress  of  the  Territory,  as  heretofore  stated,  has  been  under 
exceedinglj'  adverse  circumstances  during  the  twelve  months  covered 
by  the  report,  owing  to  the  drought  conditions,  followed  by  disastrous 
floods.     Nevertheless,  good  crops  were  harvested,  and  cattle,  sheep, 
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nd  goats  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  there  is  promise  of  abundant 
inter  feed  and  water,  demonstrating  the  recuperative  powers  of  the 
ommonwealth  and  its  limitless  resources.  The  ranges  are  not  over- 
rowded,  as  the  lamb-crop  increase  was  only  33  per  cent  this  spring 
nd  a  million  head  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  shipped  or  driven  out  of 
he  Territory.  The  wool  crop  was  almost  20,000,000  pounds  and 
)rought  good  prices,  as  the  quality  of  wool  produced  has  been  im- 
)roving  from  year  to  year.  There  are  to-day  over  5,000,000  head  of 
iheep,  over  1,000,000  head  of  cattle,  and  100,000  goats  upon  the  range. 

On  June  30,  1900,  there  were  1,679  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Terri- 
tory; on  June  30,  1901,  1,981  miles;  on  June  30,  1902,  2,263  miles, 
)n  June  30,  1903,  2,446  miles,  and  on  June  30,  1904,  2,483.53  miles,  a 
otal  increase  in  three  vears  of  841  miles. 

In  railroad  building  there  has  been  a  lull  during  the  fiscal  year, 
juite  a  contrast  to  the  three  or  four  years  preceding,  when  the  rail- 
oad  mileage  was  added  to  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate.  Outside  of  the 
obstruction  of  about  40  miles  of  lumbering  railwa}r,  no  other  railroad 
milding  was  done,  although  work  has  been  recently  resumed  upon 
he  construction  of  the  Albuquerque  Eastern  and  branch  railroad  from 
Jan  Antonio  to  Carthage.  Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed 
luring  the  year  for  the  building  of  almost  1,000  more  miles  of  rail- 
oads  in  the  Territory,  the  most  important  project  being  a  north  and 
outh  railroad  through  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  with  termi- 
lals  at  Durango,  Colo.,  and  Clifton,  Ariz.,  which  will  traverse  600 
niles  of  undeveloped  territory  especially  rich  in  coal  and  other  min- 
eral prospects.  A  number  of  surveying  parties  are  in  the  field  to  lay 
>ut  lines  to  be  constructed  in  the  near  future,  and  assurance  is  given 
hat  work  will  be  resumed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 
Railway  upon  the  New  Mexico  Eastern  or  Belen  cut-otf  from  Rio 
?uerco  to  Mexico,  part  of  which  line  is  already  constructed. 

Financially  the  Territory  has  been  doing  well;  in  fact,  better  than 
tver  before  in  its  history.  The  revenues  are  ample  to  meet  all  expenses, 
he  public  debt  is  being  reduced,  the  taxable  valuation  is  increasing 
lowlv  but  steadilv;  and  this  vear  a  reduction  of  1.51  mills  was  made  in 
he  tax  rate  for  Territorial  purposes  and  Territorial  institutions,  etc. 
?he  Territorial  treasurer,  J.  H.  Vaughn,  in  his  report  which  is 
ppended  to  the  governor's  report,  states: 

During  the  year  ending  June  1,  1904,  the  Territorial  debt  has  been  decreased 
35,400;  certificates  of  indebtedness  paid.  The  issue  of  $101,800  of  5  per  cent 
isual  deficit  bonds  was  called  for  payment  on  May  1,  1904,  interest  on  the  bonds 
casing  on  that  date.  Funds  to  pay  off  the  entire  issue  (derived  from  the  sale  of 
101,000  general  refunding  4s,  sold  at  par  and  interest)  are  on  deposit  with  the 
ational  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  Citv.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of 
lis  Territory  (June  1,  1904)  is  $1,062,000,  exclusive  of  bonds  called  for  redemption, 
nd  on  this  same  date  there  were  balances  to  the  credit  of  sinking  funds  available  to 
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redeem  outstanding  bonds  $191,956.35,  leaving  the  net  Territorial  debt  on  June  1, 
1904,  $870,043.05.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  6-miil  tax,  levied  for  Territorial 
purposes,  has  been  ample  to  meet  all  current  expenses  provided  for  under  the  appro- 
priations, and  the  general  financial  condition  and  credit  of  the  Territory  was  never 
better. 

Upon  the  same  subject  the  traveling  auditor  states: 

A  comparison  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  with  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  shows  a  decided  increase  in  revenue  from  taxation  purposes,  both  as  to  Terri- 
torial and  county  funds.  This  is  also  true  with  reference  to  the  collection  of  and 
accounting  for  municipal,  school,  and  other  special  taxes,  licenses,  and  all  other 
miscellaneous  receipts.  The  best  evidence  as  to  the  financial  improvement  of  the 
Territory  is  the  fact  that  Territorial  levies  for  the  year  1904  have  been  reduced  some- 
thing over  10  per  cent,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  corresponding  reductions  have 
been  made  in  county  and  municipal  tax  rates.  The  assessment  for  the  present  year 
will  show  something  of  an  increase  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties  of  the  Territory, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  season,  which  has  caused  more  or  less  loss,  espe- 
cially to  the  stock  interests,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  predicting  further  decreases 
in  tax  levies  for  the  year  1905.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  was  never 
better,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  counties  are  in  excellent  shape, 
having  no  floating  debt,  paying  interest  on  bonded  debt  promptly  when  due,  and 
possessing  sufficiently  large  cash  balances  to  meet  all  necessary  running  expenses. 
This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  school  funds.  In  all  cases  where  county 
bonds  have  been  refunded  during  the  past  year  it  has  been  accomplished  at  lower 
interest  rates,  showing  a  healthy  financial  condition.  The  Territorial  banks  have 
been  examined  as  required  by  law  and  are  without  exception  in  good,  solvent 
condition. 

The  counties  burdened  with  indebtedness,  in  part  caused  by  public 
improvements,  in  part  by  the  validation  by  Congress  of  certain 
bonded  indebtedness,  and  partly  through  mismanagement  during 
decades  which  have  passed,  are  making  an  effort  and  are  succeeding 
in  adjusting  their  indebtedness  and  in  meeting  their  obligations.  The 
majority  of  the  counties,  however,  have  but  a  small  bonded  indebted- 
ness and  their  credit  is  excellent.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  towns 
and  cities. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  Territory  is  indicated  bj'  the  found- 
ing of  new  banking  institutions,  the  establishment  of  varied  industries, 
the  development  of  mines,  the  construction  of  irrigation  systems,  and 
an  absence  of  business  failures.  There  have  been  no  serious  labor 
troubles. 

Much  satisfaction,  it  is  stated,  is  evinced  by  the  people  on  account 
of  the  active  work  of  the  reclamation  service  within  the  Territorv. 
A  reservoir  is  to  be  built  on  the  Hondo,  in  southeastern  New  Mexico, 
and  considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  irrigation  needs  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Territory.  With 
irrigation  will  come  rapid  growth  and  development,  and  even  if  only 
one-twentieth  of  New  Mexico's  public  domain  of  50,000,000  acres  is  irri- 
gated, it  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  lesser  streams 
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and  smaller  valleys  offer  a  good  field  for  public  reclamation  work, 
where,  at  comparatively  small  cost,  tracts  of  several  thousand  acres  each 
can  be  brought  under  cultivation  as  soon  as  water  is  available.  In  one 
week  of  the  latter  part  of  September  and  early  part  of  October,  this 
year,  there  was  a  precipitation  over  the  entire  Territory  of  from  3  to 
8  inches,  sending  immense  flood  volumes  from  the  mountain  slopes 
and  hillsides,  over  90  per  cent  of  which  flowed  to  waste  for  lack  of 
storage  reservoirs,  and  yet  millions  of  fertile  acres  lie  waste  just  for 
the  want  of  this  water. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  Territory  to-day;  still  only 
a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  are  under  cultivation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  by  storing  the  flood  water  this  area  could  be  increased  ten  times 
and  New  Mexico  would  become  the  granary  of  the  Southwest.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  New  Mexico  wheat 
and  other  farm  and  orchard  products  received  over  a  score  of  first  and 
second  premiums  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis 
this  year,  as  well  as  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and  at  other  great  exhibitions. 

The  governor  again  calls  attention  to  the  undesirable  agitation  of 
certain  land  promoters  and  others  for  the  building  of  a  so-called  inter- 
national dam  at  El  Paso.  He  states  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  building  of  this  dam  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  with  its  con- 
struction is  to  go  a  permanent  injunction  against  all  the  people,  not 
only  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  but  of  all 
tributary  valleys,  prohibiting  them  from  making  any  further  appro- 
priation of  waters  beyond  the  appropriations  already  made.  There 
are  200,000  people  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  tributary  valleys  above  El 
Paso,  and  there  is  room  and  water  for  manv  more.  If  the  flood 
Waters  are  preserved,  with  which  could  be  cultivated  twenty  times  as 
much  land  as  is  now  under  cultivation,  it  would  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Territory.  The  building  of  the  international  dam  would  stop 
all  further  growth  and  development  of  the  valley,  which  would 
gradually  return  to  a  desert  waste. 

A  former  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  has  pointed  out  the 
injustice  which  such  a  step  would  inflict  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  people  of  this  Territory  are  greatly  discouraged  by  the 
fact  that  no  definite  assurance  has  been  given  them  that  they  will  not 
be  robbed  of  their  surplus  waters  through  the  claims  of  a  foreign 
government,  the  satisfaction  of  which,  as  an  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  has  said,  neither  the  comity  of  nations  nor  treaty  rights 
demand.  That  there  are  accusations  of  land  speculation  dependent 
upon  the  building  of  the  so-called  International  Dam  is  a  matter  of 
current  report  and  newspaper  notoriety.  However,  the  construction 
>f  Government  irrigation  works  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries 
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within  New  Mexico  will  be  accepted  as  tacit  assurance  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  deal  justly  and  liberally  with  the  people  of  the 
Territory. 

A  number  of  public  buildings  have  been  erected  or  are  under  con- 
struction in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  Territorial  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  at  Santa  ¥6  has  beeu  completed;  a  miners'  hospital  is 
being  erected  at  Raton,  and  a  Territorial  reform  school  at  El  Rito;  a 
Territorial  orphans'  school  at  Helen  is  under  roof;  a  new  dormitory  is 
.finished  at  the  New  Mexico  Normal  School  at  Silver  City;  a  $30,000 
addition  is  almost  completed  to  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  at  Las 
Vegas;  a  Territorial  institute  for  the  blind  is  being  built  at  Alamo- 
go  rdo;  the  dormitory  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  has  been  enlarged,  and  at  other  Territorial  institutions  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected  or  other  extensive  improvements  have  been 
made.  Roosevelt  and  San  Juan  counties  have  completed  substantial 
court-houses,  and  Quay,  Luna,  and  other  counties  intend  to  build  new 
court-houses  and  county  jails  in  the  near  future. 

Santa  F6  is  at  present  building  a  $30,000  public-school  house  upon 
the  Fort  Marcy  addition,  donated  to  the  city  by  Congress  during  the 
past  year.  The  cause  of  public  education  is  flourishing,  and  there  are 
more  children  enrolled  in  the  public  and  private  schools  than  ever 
before,  while  a  large  per  cent  of  all  public  revenues  is  devoted  to 
school  purposes.  The  Territory  claims  that,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, it  maintains  more  Territorial  institutions,  most  of  them  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  than  any  other  commonwealth  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  over  $3  per  capita  is  expended  annually  for 
educational  purposes  is  one  of  which  the  Territory  is  proud. 

The  school  population  includes  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  21  years,  and  the  census  is  taken  annually.  In  1901  this  popula- 
tion was  53,208;  in  1902,  62,864;  in  1903,  68,152,  and  in  1904,  68,400. 
The  enrollment  for  the  public  schools  in  1904  was  39,704,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  29,582.  There  were  729  public  schools,  in 
which  were  employed  852  teachers.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  for 
school  purposes  during  the  year  were  $489,308.09,  and  the  expenditure 
.during  that  period  for  school  purposes  was  $353,012.22.  The  average 
school  term  was  four  months,  and  the  average  salary  paid  teachers 
$56  per  month.  The  total  value  of  all  school  property  in  the  Terri- 
tory was  §2,171,702.25.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  of  the  schools  was 
42,925,  and  the  annual  expenditure  for  all   the  schools  $723,048.32. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  Territor}*  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly 
as  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  would  indicate.  The  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  declined  during  the  past  twelve  months,  but  the 
production  of  coal  has  been  materially  increased.  There  is  a  vast 
field  for  investment  and  development  in  New  Mexico  mining  districts. 
Seventeen  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold  was 
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produced  in  the  Territory  between  1860  and  1900.  In  1903  the 
minerals  produced  were,  gold,  $384,685;  silver,  $148,659;  copper, 
$860,737;  lead,  $94,936— a  total  of  $1,489,016,  which,  however,  does 
not  include  the  production  by  individual  placer  miners  or  prospectors 
not  mining  in  a  systematic  way.  In  addition  there  was  produced  a 
vast  quantity  of  iron,  turquoise,  gypsum,  building  material,  and  a 
number  of  other  useful  minerals  and  precious  stones. 

The  area  of  prospected  coal  lands  aggregated  1,493,480  acres, 
and  the  amount  of  coal  in  sight,  8,813,840,000  tons,  is  valued  at 
$10,000,000,000;  33  coal  mines  were  worked  during  the  year,  6 
mines  opened,  and  1  abandoned.  The  amount  of  coal  produced  was 
1,594,584  tons,  valued  at  $2,185,779.  The  quantity  of  coke  produced 
daring  the  same  period  aggregated  35,800  tons,  valued  at  $107,400. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  was  1,972. 

In  the  line  of  industrial  development  the  governor  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  four  years  737  companies  filed  incorpora- 
tion papers  with  the  Territorial  secretary,  having  an  aggregate  capitali- 
zation of  $413,884,866,  and  that  during  the  past  year  184  companies 
Were  incorporated,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $104,172,900.  There 
Were  written  during  the  year  life-insurance  policies  amounting  to 
$3,725,364.72,  fire-insurance  policies  amounting  to  $17,000,315.64, 
and  premiums  thereon  were  collected  to  the  amount  of  $892,249.36. 
The  losses  paid  were  $312,625.74.  The  amount  of  internal-revenue 
tax  paid  in  the  Territory  aggregated  $163,547.95.  The  revenue  on 
interstate  express  business  amounted  to  $32,917.55. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  21,  1898,  donating  a  lim- 
ited area  of  public  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory  for  educational 
and  other  worthy  purposes,  the  United  States  commission,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  the  surveyor-general,  and  the  solicitor-general  of  the 
Territory,  has  selected,  located,  and  entered  233,473.26  acres.  The 
character  of  the  land  so  selected  embraces  about  6,000  acres  of  timber 
land,  the  remainder  being  mostly  for  grazing  purposes;  there  yet 
remain  to  be  selected  about  157  acres. 

The  Court  of  Private  Claims  this  year  terminated  its  labors,  which 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Territory  in  settling  land  titles,  in 
restoring  to  the  public  domain  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  in  adju- 
dicating controversies  which  were  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
Territory. 

The  wisdom  of  preserving  New  Mexico's  forests  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  liberal  activitv  of  the  National  Government  in  that 
direction  are  appreciated  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico  more  and  more 
each  year.  However,  protest  is  made  against  including  within  forest 
reserves  land  that  is  not  timber  land,  and  against  onerous  regulations 
governing  grazing  upon  the  lands  reserved  for  forestry  purposes.  The 
people  of  the  Territory  desire  that  the  National  Government  take  steps 
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to  prevent  the  vandalism  that  destroys  or  disfigures  its  unique,  prehis- 
toric cliff  dwellings  and  ruins,  and  they  approve  of  a  reservation  that 
will  include  the  greater  part  of  the  cliff  dwellings,  if  the  establishment 
of  such  reserve  does  not  mean  the  withdrawal  from  settlement  or  occu- 
pation of  vast  areas  of  which  only  a  very  small  part  is  covered  by  pre- 
historic remains  and  structures. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  public  work  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  construction  of  the  so-called  scenic  road  over  the 
Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve  between  Santa  F6  and  Las  Vegas.  Not 
only  have  about  15  miles  of  splendid  wagon  road  been  built,  but  the 
problem  of  employing  convicts  without  entering  them  into  competi 
tion  with  established  industries  has  been  successfully  solved.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  road  in  the  United  States  the  superior  of  the 
scenic  road  in  the  magnificent  scenery  which  it  traverses  in  crossing 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  and  as  it 
descends  into  the  picturesque  upper  Pecos  Valley.  The  hope  is 
expressed  that  Congress  will  extend  aid  in  completing  the  road  as 
planned,  for  in  greater  part  it  passes  over  the  public  domain  included 
in  the  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve.  The  superintendent  of  the  Terri- 
torial penitentiary  at  Santa  F6  states  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

The  scenery  along  this  road  is  as  fine  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  A  great  deal  of 
the  road  building  has  been  very  heavy,  on  account  of  the  rock  work  in  constructing 
the  switch  backs  to  get  over  the  Dalton  Divide.  The  maximum  grade  on  all  the 
road  built  is  5  per  cent.  So  slight  is  the  grade  on  the  switch  backs  that  a  vehicle  can 
travel  at  a  good  speed,  going  or  coining,  over  the  Dalton  Divide.  The  principle  of 
working  prisoners  on  public  roads  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  public,  when  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  constructing  roads  where  they  are 
badly  needed  and  the  cost  of  such  construction  is  too  great.  The  cash  value  of  the 
scenic  road,  as  far  as  built  with  free  labor,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000,  while  the  actual  expense  to  the  Territory  by  employing  convict  labor  does 
not  exceed  $10,000.    The  prisoners  seem  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  appended  reports  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  Government  sanatorium  at  Fort  Bavard  and  Fort  Stanton,  and 
the  great  success  they  have  achieved  in  the  mitigation  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis.  Thev  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  an  out- 
door  life  accompanied  by  proper  hygienic  treatment,  in  New  Mexico, 
are  the  best  methods  thus  far  discovered  to  combat  the  "great  white 
plague."  There  is  no  other  climate  on  the  face  of  the  earth  quite  as 
conducive  to  recovery  from  tuberculosis  as  that  of  New  Mexico,  as 
has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  in  establishing 
its  two  great  sanatoria  within  the  confines  of  this  Territory. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  National  Government  has  been  doing 
splendid  work  for  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  although  the  peaceful 
Pueblos  have  not  been  as  well  looked  after  until  recently  as  the  more 
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nomadic  tribes.  However,  owning  large  tracts  of  land  and  ample 
water  rights,  with  day  schools  being  erected  in  every  pueblo,  the  non- 
reservation  schools  being  enlarged,  and  the  Government  building  irri- 
gation works  for  them  and  supplying  them  with  instructors  and  legal 
counsel,  the  lot  of  the  Indian  in  New  Mexico  has  fallen  into  far 
pleasanter  places  than  that  of  the  other  native  inhabitants,  or,  rather, 
early  settlers  of  the  Territory.  The  question  of  granting  the  Pueblo 
Indians  the  right  of  citizenship  has  been  decided  by  the  Territorial 
supreme  court  in  the  affirmative. 

An  effort  will  be  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Indians  to  circumvent 
the  result  of  this  decision,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
Pueblo  Indian  is  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  he  should  also 
bear  its  responsibilities.  Considering  how  well  he  has  been  and  is 
being  taken  care  of  by  the  National  Government,  which  provides 
schooling,  supplies,  protection,  etc.,  the  Pueblo  Indian  is  certainly  as 
well  able  as  the  average  native  settler  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  given  its  privileges  and  pro- 
tection. The  more  individual  responsibility  is  given  the  peaceful 
Indian  the  sooner  the  Indian  question  will  disappear. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  New  Mexico  has  as  a  rule  been  fair 
and  swift.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  less  crime  and  less  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace  in  New  Mexico  than  in  any  other  Commonwealth, 
either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  The  court  dockets  are  well  cleaned 
up  and  the  disposition  of  the  judiciary  is  to  administer  justice  not  only 
fairly  but  also  quickly.  The  creation  by  Federal  legislation  of  a  sixth 
judicial  district  has  already  proved  very  beneficial  in  facilitating  the 
administration  of  justice.  During  the  coming  sessiorf  of  Congress  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  legislation  creating  a  seventh  district, 
thus  giving  New  Mexico  at  least  as  many  judicial  districts  as  Oklahoma 
now  has,  with  less  than  one-half  of  the  area. 

A  very  creditable  exhibit  has  been  made  by  the  Territory  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  its  building  being  one  of 
the  most  attractive  on  the  Plateau  of  States.  New  Mexico  exhibits 
received  a  proportionately  large  share  of  the  awards  made  and  attracted 
much  favorable  attention  and  comment.  In  connection  with  the  expo- 
sition the  board  of  managers  issued  two  illustrated  volumes,  which 
review  at  length  the  characteristics,  resources,  industries,  and  other 
features  of  the  Territory.  In  addition,  the  Territorial  bureau  of 
immigration  issues  pamphlets  descriptive  of  each  county  and  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  this  section. 

The  governor  states  that  it  is  with  a  sad  heart  he  refers  to  the  death 
of  the  solicitor-general  of  the  Territory,  the  late  Edward  L.  Bartlett. 
During  many  years  of  public  life  he  maintained  an  integrity  that  was 
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exemplary  and  did  invaluable  service  for  the  public.  His  last  report 
is  included  in  the  report  of  the  governor  for  the  present  year,  and  the 
governor  calls  attention  to  the  recommendations  therein  contained  as 
follows: 

I  would  again  call  your  attention,  and  through  you  that  of  Congress,  to  the 
necessity  for  providing  by  a  proper  act  the  time  within  which  acts  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  should  go  into  effect  Under  our  present  law,  unless  otherwise  provided 
in  the  act,  all  new  laws  take  effect  thirty  days  after  their  passage,  but  the  custom 
of  the  legislature  for  many  years  past  has  been  to  provide  "that  this  act  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. "  This  practice  works  a  great  hard- 
ship and  injustice  on  our  people  as  well  as  upon  the  courts.  The  last  legislators 
passed  122  acts,  all  but  a  few  of  which  were  to  take  effect  immediately.  The  legis- 
lature adjourned  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  the  laws  were  not  printed  and  ready  for 
distribution  until  July.  During  that  interval  a  term  of  court  had  been  held  in  every 
county  of  the  Territory,  and  neither  judges,  attorneys,  nor  litigants  were  informed 
of  what  laws  had  been  repealed  or  amended,  or  what  new  ones  had  been  enacted. 
I  would  renew  my  recommendation  that  Congress  provide  for  distributing  its  acts  to 
the  different  Territorial  officials  as  soon  as  they  are  published,  as  many  of  the  acts 
directly  affect  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  Territory,  and  at  present  even  our 
judges  are  not  supplied  with  them. 

The  National  Guard  held  its  first  encampment  irx  many  years  during 
the  past  summer;  the  camp  was  at  Las  Vegas,  and,  considering  the 
lack  of  means  and  other  limitations,  was  very  successful.  The 
adjutant-general  in  his  report  states: 

The  improvement  made  by  the  men  in  the  short  period  of  encampment  in  drill 
and  soldierly  bearing  was  quite  marked.  The  infractions  of  discipline  were  few  and 
of  a  minor  character,  and  considering  that  it  was  the  first  time  the  men  had  been 
brought  under  the  strict  military  discipline  of  camp  life  their  conduct  was  remark- 
ably good.     Not  a  f  ingle  case  of  intoxication  was  brought  to  my  attention. 

The  secretary  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board,  in  reference  to  the 
inspection  service  of  the  board,  states: 

The  inspection  service  of  the  board  is  in  the  most  satisfactory  shape.  Personally 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  work  of  the  board  here  and  elsewhere  for  fifteen 
years  and  I  can  say  unhesitatingly  that  I  never  knew  a  more  careful,  efficient  body 
of  inspectors  anywhere.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  inspectors  of  the  board 
inspected  for  shipment  out  of  the  Territory  177,062  head  of  cattle,  12,561  head  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  28,497  hides.  During  the  same  period  8,731  cattle  were 
inspected  and  admitted  into  the  Territory. 

The  sheep  sanitary  board  reports  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
822,832  sheep  were  driven  out  of  the  Territory,  while  only  5,700  were 
brought  in.     The  president  of  the  board  states: 

Some  two  years  since  we  tried  the  plan  of  placing  in  one  or  two  districts  salaried 
inspectors  who  would  devote  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  range  inspections  of 
sheep,  and  especially  to  eradicating  the  disease  of  scabies  from  the  flocks  of  sheep 
in  their  districts.  The  board  has  found  this  plan  highly  successful,  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  salaried  inspectors  have  been  employed  for  two  years  the  disease  of 
scab  has  been  practically  eradicated.  In  some  of  the  districts  not  a  single  scabby 
sheep  was  offered  for  shipment.  The  board  intends  to  employ  a  corps  of  from  seven 
to  ten  salaried  range  inspectors  in  addition  to  local  inspectors. 
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rery  effort  is  made  to  comply  with  the  stringent  regulations  of 
Jnited  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  regarding  the  inspection 
dipping  of  sheep. 

discussing  the  question  of  statehood  the  governor  expresses  the 
ion  that — 

ere  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  are  opposed 
ning  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  one  Commonwealth,  as  is  proposed  by  pend- 
gislation.  Even  the  small  percentage  who  would  acquiesce  in  such  a  consolida- 
jrefer  single  and  separate  statehood  for  each  Territory.  This  is  not  due  to  any 
e  animosity  between  the  two  Territories,  but  to  the  inherent  differences  in 
lation,  in  legislation,  in  industries,  in  contour,  in  ideals,  and  from  an  historic 
ethnologic  standpoint,  not  to  mention  that  the  consolidation  of  two  Common- 
;hs  like  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  one  is  unprecedented  in  American  history. 

le  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  is  one 
Ily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can 
efore  do  no  more  than  direct  vour  attention  to  the  matter. 

Oklahoma. 

le  annual  report  of  Governor  Thompson  B.  Ferguson  presents  in 
>st  comprehensive  manner  the  resources,  advancement,  and  present 
litions  in  the  Territory. 

klahoma  is  situated  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-seventh 
llels  north  latitude,  and  principally  between  96°  §0'  and  100° 
;  longitude.  The  State  of  Kansas  lies  along  the  northern  boundary, 
Indian  Territory  on  the  east,  Texas  on  the  south  and  west;  a  small 
ion  of  northwestern  Oklahoma  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  New 
ieo.  The  length  of  the  Territory,  measured  from  extreme  points 
i  east  to  west,  is  365  miles,  and  the  width,  from  extreme  points 
i  north  to  south,  is  210  miles.  The  altitude  at  its  highest  point, 
eaver  County,  in  the  extreme  northwest,  is  3,900  feet;  at  its  lowest 
t,  in  Payne  County,  in  the  eastern  part,  it  is  776  feet.  The  bill 
'h  opened  Oklahoma  to  settlement  became  a  law  on  the  2d  day  of 
ch,  1889,  the  President  issued  his  proclamation  on  the  22d  day  of  the 
;■  month,  and  the  country  was  opened  on  the  22d  day  of  April 
►wing. 

le  counties  of  Logan,  Oklahoma,  Cleveland,  Payne,  Canadian,  and 
rfisher  were  formed  out  of  "old  Oklahoma."  Additions  to  all  of 
?  counties  have  been  made  from  lands  acquired  from  time  to  time 
he  opening  of  adjacent  Indian  reservations. 

lat  section  of  the  country  formerly  known  as  the  neutral  strip  or 
tfans  Land,  167  miles  in  length  and  34£  miles  in  width,  containing 
T,360  acres,  was  added  to  Oklahoma  in  1890,  and  designated  Beaver 
ity;  it  is  located  between  the  one  hundredth  and  one  hundred 
third  meridians  and  between  the  parallels  36°  30'  and  37°  north 
ude. 
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The  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa,  and  Potawatomi  reservations,  embracing 
1,282,434  acres,  were  opened  for  settlement  September  22, 1891.  This 
land  is  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  includes 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Pottawatomie,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Logan, 
Oklahoma,  and  Payne.  No  county  wan  formed  wholly  out  of  the  land 
acquired  at  this  opening,  but  the  territory  included  was  divided  among 
the  six  counties  enumerated  above. 

The  opening  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  country,  embracing 
4,297,771  acres,  took  place  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1892.  This 
country  extends  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory,  and  within 
its  borders  are  included  the  counties  of  Blaine,  Custer,  Dewey,  Day, 
Roger  Mills,  Washita,  and  portions  of  Canadian  and  Kingfisher. 

The  Cherokee  Strip,  containing  6,014,239  acres,  was  opened  to  set- 
tlement on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1893.  The  land  embraced  in 
that  opening  lies  in  the  northern  portion  of  Oklahoma,  extending 
from  the  Arkansas  River  on  the  east  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian, 
or  the  line  of  No  Man's  Land,  now  Beaver  County,  on  the  west. 

The  strip  country  now  includes  the  counties  of  Pawnee,  Noble, 
Kay,  Grant,  Garfield,  Woods,  Woodward,  and  a  small  portion  of 
Payne. 

The  Kickapoo  lands  were  opened  for  settlement  on  the  23d  day  of 
May,  1895.  These  lands  contained  206,662  acres,  and  after  settle- 
ment were  attached  to  Lincoln,  Oklahoma,  and  Pottawatomie  counties,  { 

By  virtue  of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
rendered  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  1896,  Greer  County,  embracing 
1,511,576.17  acres,  was  added  to  Oklahoma;  this  county  had  formerly 
been  claimed  as  a  part  6f  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Apache,  and  Wichita  reservations,  compris- 
ing nearly  4,000,000  acres,  were  opened  to  settlement  on  the  6th 
day  of  August,  1901;  the  country  embraced  in  this  reservation  has 
developed  rapidly. 

In  April,  1904,  the  Oto,  Ponca,  Missouri,  and  Kaw  reservations 
were  by  Congress  attached  to  Oklahoma  by  virtue  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill. 

The  whole  of  the  Kansas  reservation  was  attached  to  Kay  County. 
Portions  of  the  Ponca  Reservation  were  also  attached  to  Kay  County. 
Portions  of  the  Missouri,  Oto,  and  Ponca  reservations  were  added  to 
Noble  Countv.  Portions  of  the  Oto  and  Missouri  reservations  were 
attached  to  Pawnee  County. 

The  country  is  well  watered.  The  streams  of  Oklahoma  flow  in  a 
southeasterly  direction.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Arkansas,  the 
Chikaskia,  the  Salt  Fork,  the  Cimarron,  the  North  Canadian,  the  South 
Canadian,  the  Washita,  and  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River. 

Timber  abounds  along  many  of  the  streams  and  has  proven  a  great 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  country.     At  least  30  varieties  of 
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Dd  have  been  reported  found.     Prominent  among  the  forest  trees 

md  in  the  Territory  might  be  mentioned  oak,  walnut,  elm,  cotton- 

od,  hackberry,  hickory,  pecan,  cedar,  ash,  and  numerous  other 

ids. 

The  immigration  during  the  past  year  has  been  quite  heavy.    Over  a 

II  ion  and  a  half  acres  of  public  land  have  been  taken  up  by  the  home- 

ader.     This  alone  means  an  increase  in  population  of  from  40,000  to 

000  people. 

during  one  month  (April,  1904)  there  were  nearly  500  transfers  of 
ra  property  reported  by  the  recorders  of  each  count}'.  The  larger 
rtion  of  the  buyers  of  farm  property  were  homeseekers  from  the 
ites.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  increase  in  population  from 
s  source  is  stated  to  be  20,000.     In  addition  to  the  above,  the  cities 

1  towns  have  had  many  acquisitions  to  their  numbers,  which  will 
xbtless  swell  the  total  immigration  to  nearly  100,000. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  has  steadily  increased  during  the 
it  year.  A  conservative  estimate,  the  governor  states,  would  fix  it 
Qot  less  than  700,000. 

The  population  is  cosmopolitan  in  character.  Every  State  and  Ter- 
:>ry  is  represented  as  well  as  many  foreign  countries,  though  the  per- 
itage  of  foreign  born  is  not  over  5  per  cent.  According  to  statistics 
npiled  in  1900,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  but  5£  per  cent, 
ich  is  less  than  in  three- fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The 
lmeration  on  which  the  above  percentage  is  computed  includes  all 
lians  who  have  by  Congressional  act  been  granted  citizenship, 
minating  the  Indians,  the  true  percentage  of  illiteracy  would  be 
luced  to  about  2  per  cent. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  surveys  were  made  by 
rineers  of  the  reclamation  service  of  proposed  projects  in  different 
rts  of  western  Oklahoma.  The  localities  visited  include  portions  of 
aver,  Woodward,  Woods,  Day,  Washita,  Greer,  Roger  Mills,  Kiowa, 
1  Comanche  counties.  Only  one  project  worthy  of  consideration  by 
j  Federal  Government  has  been  encountered,  including  portions  of 
owa  and  Comanche  counties.  It  contemplates  the  storage  of  the 
ters  of  Otter  Creek  near  the  small  town  of  Mountain  Park,  where 
>  conditions  are  very  favorable  for  the  construction  of  a  rock-fill 
ii  about  75  feet  high.  The  reservoir  which  would  be  so  created 
uld  cover  4,275  acres,  all  of  which  is  in  private  ownership,  and 
uld  store  approximate^'  43,000  acre-feet  of  water.  In  conjunction 
th  the  above  project,  surveys  have  been  made  for  a  reservoir  on  the 
rth  Fork  of  Red  River  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  dam  65 
$t  high  at  a  suitable  point  near  Lugert.  This  reservoir  would  flood 
>ut  3,800  acres  and  would  extend  up  the  river  to  within  the  neigh- 
rhood  of  Granite,  Okla. ;  its  capacity  would  be  about  80,000  acre-feet. 
s  estimated  that  approximately  110,000  acres  could  be  irrigated  from 
11988—04 10 
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the  two  reservoirs,  the  estimate  being  hosed  on  a  duty  of  water  of  1* 
inches  during  the  irrigating  season,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  sufficient 
to  supplement  the  rainfall  in  order  to  produce  crops. 

Agriculture  in  Oklahoma  is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  equipment  and 
its  achievements.  The  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station 
were  duly  located  and  established  as  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
first  legislative  assembly.  The  farmers'  institute  system,  though  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  is  rapidly  extending  its  organization* 
and  influence  into  every  community  in  the  Territory. 

The  total  acreage  in  corn  in  1903  was  1,455,000  acres,  and  the  aggre- 
gate yield  was  26,336,000  bushels,  a  light  yield  as  compared  with  that 
of  1902,  when  the  total  was  43,800,000  bushels. 

The  aggregate  yield  of  wheat  in  Oklahoma  in  1903  was  32,000,000 
bushels,  from  2,250,000  acres.  Over  one-half  of  the  total  crop  was 
ground  in  the  mills  of  Oklahoma. 

Broom  corn  is  a  staple  crop  in  the  central  counties  of  the  Territory, 
from  whence  it  is  largely  exported;  about  10,000  tons  were  shipped 
from  the  Territory  last  year,  being  the  product  of  35,000  acres. 

The  cotton  crop  for  1903  amounted  to  204,000  bales,  which  was  a 
light  yield  compared  with  the  average  of  preceding  years,  considering 
the  acreage. 

The  indigenous  fruit  trees,  bushes,  and  vines  of  Oklahoma  included 
fully  25  species,  and  they  serve  to  indicate  the  adaptability  of  its  climate 
and  soil  to  fruit  culture.  Orchards,  vineyards,  and  small  fruit  planta- 
tions are  to  be  found  on  many  of  the  farms  of  eastern  and  central 
Oklahoma,  and  commercial  orchards  are  beginning  to  be  in  evidence. 

Potato  growing  in  some  portions  of  the  Territory  is  a  very  profita- 
ble industry.  In  19<>3,  587  cars  of  fine  potatoes  were  shipped  to  city 
markets,  at  an  average  price  of  40  cents  per  bushel.  This  year  there 
have  been  shipped  439  cars,  at  an  average  price  of  70  cents  per  busheL 
Each  car  of  potatoes  averaged  450  bushels,  and  at  70  cents  net  the 
farmer  receives  $315  per  car  for  his  crop,  which  costs  him  an  average 
of  25  cents  per  bushel  to  raise  and  market. 

Bail  way  building  and  the  development  of  Oklahoma  have  been  coin- 
cident. The  railroad  growth  has  beea  rapid,  but  necessity  demanded 
it.  Every  county  in  the  Territory  has  more  or  less  railway  mileage; 
twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty -six  county  seats  have  railway  facili- 
ties. Several  cities  have  from  three  to  eight  lines  in  and  out,  thua 
placing  the  producer,  manufacturer,  and  merchant  in  competitive 
touch  with  the  markets  of  the  larger  cities. 

Something  of  the  commerce  of  the  Territory  is  indicated  by  the 
reports  of  some  of  the  lines  of  transportation.  There  have  beea 
shipped  out  of  the  Territory  over  the  lines  reporting  29,794  cars  of 
wheat  and  flour,  12,481  cars  of  live  stock,  271,394  bales  of  cotton. 
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rod  927  cars  of  corn.  There  were  shipped  into  the  Territory  13,378 
sars  of  coal,  1,763  cars  of  farm  implements  and  vehicles,  and  1,439 
»rs  of  emigrant  goods. 

The  increase  in  railroad  mileage  over  that  reported  last  year  shows 
689.44  miles  built  during  the  year.  Much  of  this  was  the  actual  com- 
pletion of  several  short  lines  which  were  unfinished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Several  new  lines  are  projected,  work  is  now  in 
progress  on  two  of  them,  and  considerable  work  will  be  accomplished 
during  the  coming  year.  The  total  railroad  mileage  is  3,222.75,  of 
which  2,597.92  is  main  track.  There  are  ten  lines  in  operation,  whose 
total  assessed  valuation  is  $11,109,667. 

Manufacturing  enterprises  are  increasing  in  number.  Raw  material 
$  abundant,  shipping  facilities  excellent,  and  capital  is  becoming 
nterested.  The  flour-milling  industry  leads  all  others  in  impor- 
ance,  and  represents  an  investment  of  over  $2,000,000.  There  are  63 
nills  in  operation  which  have  an  average  capacity  of  10,000  barrels  per 
iay.  The  exports  of  flour  from  the  Territory  during  the  past  six 
nonths  amounted  to  over  30,000,000  pounds.  There  are  400  grain 
levators  scattered  along  the  various  lines  of 'railway,  with  an  average 
capacity  of  10,000t  bushels  each. 

Public  interest  in  improving  the  highways  has  been  awakened.  On 
ipril  1  a  good-roads  convention  was  held  in  Guthrie,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  indorsing  the  plan  of  national  and  State  aid  and  local 
cooperation  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  public  highways,  and 
lemanding  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  working  of  con- 
nets  and  county  prisoners  on  county  roads  and  favoring  county  super- 
rision  instead  of  the  present  system. 

Farm  lands  are  increasing  in  value.  Agricultural  lands  range  in  price 
from  $15  to  $60.  There  were  8,661,945  acres  of  farm  land  returned 
for  taxation  in  1904  as  against  2,875,704  in  1900.  Taxes  are  not  high; 
he  valuations  placed  on  property  by  assessors  are  very  low,  as,  for 
nstance,  farm  lands,  $3.54;  sheep,  $1.18;  swine,  $1.81;  cattle,  $7.20, 
rod  horses,  $15.73.  The  rate  of  the  Territorial  levy  for  1904  is  5f  mills 
>n  the  dollar,  which  will  produce  an  income  of  $521,002.  The 
assessment  for  1904  is  made  on  a  total  valuation  of  $90,609,073;  this 
8  an  increase  of  over  80  per  cent  in  the  valuation  of  1900.  As  assess- 
nent  valuations  are  usually  one- fifth  or  one-sixth  of  actual  values, 
;he  total  value  of  all  property  in  Oklahoma  is  over  $500,000,000. 

The  Territory  has  no  penitentiary.  The  prisoners  are  kept  in  the 
Lansing,  Kans.,  Penitentiary  under  a  contract  with  that  State,  the 
Territory  paying  40  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner.  The  contract 
rith  the  State  of  Kansas  will  expire  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1905, 
,nd  as  the  Kansas  authorities  have  expressed  a  disinclination  to  renew 
he  contract,  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  Territory  is  concerned,  is  a 
rrave  one. 
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There  are  at  this  time  379  Oklahoma  prisoners  confined  in  the  Kan- 
sas Penitentiary.  What  to  do  with  them  in  the  event  that  Kanm 
should  refuse  to  renew  the  contract  is  a  problem  for  serious  consid- 
eration. The  Territory  has  now,  and  has  had  for  several  years,  t 
public-building  fund  sufficient  to  erect  a  penitentiary  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  but  there  is  a  Congressional  prohibition  against  it  each 
year  and  has  been  for  some  time  past.  When  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion bill  is  enacted  by  Congress  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  Oklahoma 
invariably  contains  a  prohibition  against  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Oklahoma  making  provision  for  any  public  building,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  treasury  of  the  Territory  ample  funds  to 
erect  a  penitentiary  building  and  equip  it  for  service.  The  governor 
reoommends  the  removal  of  this  Congressional  prohibition. 

There  has  been  paid  during  the  past  year  for  care  and  keeping  of 
convicts  at  Lansing,  $50,402. 15.  and  for  their  transportation,  $5,944.00; 
a  total  of  $56,347.05. 

The  insane  patients  of  the  Territory  who  have  been  committed  by 
the  various  county  boards  of  insanity  have  been  confined  in  an  insti- 
tution located  at  Norman,  Okla.  This  institution  is  a  private  concern, . 
with  which  the  Territory  has  a  contract  for  the,  care  and  keeping 
of  its  insane  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  annum  for  each  patient  At 
the  close  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  there  were  domiciled  in 
the  institution  4<M >  jmtientK.  During  the  past  year  the  Territory  paid 
for  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  $78,642.51,  and  for  their  trans- 
portation. $5,417.64. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  Territorv  have  been  cared  for  and  educated 
in  a  private  institution  for  that  purpose,  located  at  Guthrie,  at  $275 
per  head  per  annum  for  each  scholar.  The  amount  expended  during 
the  [»ist  year  in  caring  for  and  educating  these  unfortunates  was 
$ls,M5.56. 

Oklahoma  has  no  public  buildings,  and,  as  heretofore  stated,  has 
been  prohibited  by  Congressional  act  from  locating  any.  Several  are 
very  much  needed,  notably  asylums  for  the  insane,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  a  penitentiary,  and  a  home  for  the  incorrigible  youths.  There 
is  now  in  the  public  building  fund  the  sum  of  $305,956.69. 

There  are  285  weekly  and  28  daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
Territory;  also,  23  monthly,  5  semimonthly,  and  3  quarterly  peri- 
odicals. 

Oklahoma  has  been  a  most  profitable  field  for  investment;  its  securi- 
ties always  bring  the  highest  price  on  the  market  and  are  much  sought 
after.  Its  abundant  resources  in  the  wav  of  raw  material  have  invited 
capital  for  manufacturing. 

Among  the  natural  resources  which  are  but  partially  developed  may 
be  mentioned  the  extensive  salt  deposits  in  Woods,  Woodward,  Blaine, 
Roger  Mills,  and  Greer  counties.     The  gypsum  deposits  in  Greer, 
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Inster,  Blaine,  Washita,  Woods,  and  Woodward  counties  are  so  vast 
hat  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  their  extent.  The  great  abundance 
f  this  material,  both  in  the  form  of  rock  and  dirt,  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
ly  a  large  number  of  cement  mills  for  a  hundred  years.  The  granite 
elds  are  located  principally  in  Greer  County  and  consist  for  the  most 
art  of  high  and  massive  mountains,  and  there  is  such  an  abundance 
f  this  rock  above  ground  that  it  alone  would  supply  the  granite-using 
orld  for  many  years  to  come.  The  quality  is  the  very  best.  The 
•eater  portion  is  solid  red  granite,  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  the 
|ual  of  the  celebrated  Peterhead  Red  Scotch  granite  and  equally 
lapted  for  monumental  and  building  purposes. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  in  several  places,  but  not  uutil  recently 
is  much  interest  been  paid  to  the  development  of  mines.  The  sur- 
ce  or  superficial  veins  vary  in  thickness  from  4  to  8  inches,  and 
hile  of  little  value  for  commercial  purposes  are  chiefly  important  in 
dicating  the  presence  of  the  deposit  at  a  greater  depth.  The  second 
sin  usually  runs  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  several  hundred 
<et  below  the  surface.  Coal  has  been  found  at  various  times  in  the 
am  ties  of  Oklahoma,  Lincoln,  Noble,  Pottawatomie,  Pawnee,  and 
oger  Mills. 

Much  interest  has  developed  during  the  past  year  in  many  localities 
&ause  of  the  finding  of  oil  and  gas  in  considerable  quantities.  Local 
>mpanies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  in  nearly 
rery  town  of  importance,  and  prospecting  has  thus  far  developed 
le  presence  of  oil  at  a  depth  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  greater 
•  less  quantities.  The  Cleveland  well,  in  Pawnee  County,  on  the  east 
de  of  the  Territory,  has  proved  to  be  a  large  producer,  and  this 
sld  will  doubtless  show  great  results  in  the  near  future. 
During  the  past  year  fire  insurance  companies  have  collected  in  pre- 
iums  $861,575.94  and  paid  in  losses  $378,419.49,  and  life  insurance 
tmpanies  have  collected  $816,678.59  in  premiums  and  paid  in  losses 
122,199.78.  The  business  of  fraternal  companies  is  not  included  in 
ie  above. 

The  different  church   denominations  are   w£ll   represented,   there 
sing  736  church  buildings  and  a  reported  membership  of  102,013 
be  value  of  church  property  is  #1, 363, 725. 

There  is  still  some  vacant  land  in  Oklahoma.  The  Territory  is  now 
vided  into  seven  districts,  two  having  been  combined  during  the  past 
*r — Oklahoma  City  with  Guthrie.  The  greater  portion  of  the  land 
maining  unappropriated  is  best  fitted  for  grazing  purposes,  as  much 
it  is  either  hilly  and  rough,  sandy,  covered  with  saline  or  gypsum 
posits,  or  rocky  and  unlit  for  cultivation.  A  considerable  portion 
situated  above  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet  and  has  a  consequent  small 
infall.  This  portion  of  the  country  is  chiefly  devoted  to  live-stock 
terests,  as  the  native  grasses  are  very  nutritious  and  supply  pastur- 


school  district  bonds.  They  pay  the  Territory  3  per  cent  inte 
daily  balances.  The  amount  received  in  interest  from  the  depo 
during  the  past  year  was  $18,630.16.  There  is  now  deposit! 
the  various  banks  the  snm  of  9589,501.16;  from  July  1, 1903, 
90, 1904,  there  have  bees  redeemed  in  warrants  $990,648.88. 
are  now  outstanding  in  warrants  the  asm  of  $655,937.19. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  county  superintendents,  bearing 
June  30,  1903,  show  that  there  are  190,978  children  of  sohoo 
to  21  years,  in  the  Territory;  that  3,438  teachers  were  empty 
year;  that  there  were  2,578  schoolhouses,  valued  at  $1,617 
that  there  was  received  for  school  purposes  $1,535,744.15-.  e 
tures,  $1,266,278.55,  and  that  2,500  teachers  were  certificate* 
foregoing  statistics  are  not  complete,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
all  of  the  counties  or  any  of  the  Territorial  institutions. 

The  Oklahoma  public  school  system  is  thoroughly  plan 
organized,  and  may  be  divided  properly  into  Territorial  inst 
city  schools,  and  rural  schools.  There  are  7  Territorial  instill 
cities  of  the  first  class.  With  modern  school  facilities,  and  appro 
300  county  schools.  The  Territorial  institutions  consist  of  it 
sity  at  Norman,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  £ 
the  Central  State  Normal  at  Edmond,  the  Northwestern  Stel 
at  Alva,  the  Southwestern  State  Normal  at  Weatherford,  tb 
sity  Preparatory  School  atTonkawa,  and  the  Colored  Agricv 
Normal  University  at  Langston. 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  Territory. consist  of  the  1 
Preparatory  School  at  Tonkawa,  the  preparatory  school  in  < 
with  the  university,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colic 
water,  the  normal  schools,  the  Logan  County  High  School. 
40  high  schools  in  various  cities.     These  schools  are  quite 
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standard,  roost  of  them  offering  a  four-year  course.  The  Logan 
County  High  School  is  the  first  county  high  school  established  under 
the  new  law,  and  has  been  a  marked  success.  Its  influence  has  been 
felt  already  beyond  the  confines  of  Logan  County.  The  course  of 
study  is  standard,  the  teachers  of  a  high  character,  and  the  discipline 
excellent.  A  new  building,  to  cost  $35,000,  is  now  being  erected. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  important  denominational  schools,  and 
there  are  numerous  academies,  convents,  business  colleges,  etc.,  under 
the  control  of  the  various  denominations  and  private  individuals. 

The  seven  educational  institutions  under  Territorial  control  report  an 
inrellment  of  3,426  pupils  during  the  past  year.  Additional  buildings 
md  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  Central  State  Normal  at 
Edmond,  and  a  science  hall  and  library  building  for  the  university  at 
Norman.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  there  was  appor- 
tioned from  the  school  fund  (which  accrued  from  rentals. of  school 
land)  among  the  common  schools  the  sum  of  $220,177.85,  being  an 
increase  of  $38,348.97  over  last  year.  The  school  population  has  also 
increased  12,495  over  the  former  enumeration.  The  total  appropria- 
tion per  capita  was  $1.15. 

There  are  92  national  and  250  Territorial  banks,  with  a  combined 
capitalization  of  $5,785,000.  The  total  deposits  are  $18,384,318.84. 
The  average  reserve  held  by  national  banks  is  34  per  cent,  while  the 
Territorial  reserve  is  46  per  cent. 

The  Territorial  law  library  contains  20,473  volumes,  and  is  valued 
at  $65,000,  which  includes  $22,000  worth  of  law  publications  held  for 
sale.  Since  the  oil-inspection  law  of  1903  went  into  effect  in  April, 
1903,  there  have  been  inspected  24,788  barrels  of  low-grade  oil,  22,948 
tarrels  of  the  best  grade,  and  37,258  barrels  of  gasoline,  making  a 
total  of  84,994  barrels  inspected.  Of  this  number,  410  barrels  were 
rejected.  There  has  been  collected  as  inspection  fees  the  sum  of 
$9,058.68,  of  which  sum  the  amount  of  $7,104.13  has  been  paid  into 
the  Territorial  treasury  and  §1,954.55  has  been  retained  by  and  for 
deputies.  There  are  27  deputies  in  the  Territory.  The  average  fees 
for  the  year  are  $72.38  for  each  deputy. 

The  game  and  fish  warden  reports  41  prosecutions,  $1,463.25 
imposed  in  fines,  and  $4,365  worth  of  game  confiscated  during  the 
year. 

The  grain  inspector  reports  4,508  cars  of  grain  inspected  and 
$1,577.80  received  in  fees  therefor. 

Oklahoma  was  the  first  Territory  to  secure  a  revenue  from  school 
lands.  In  1891  the  governor,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  was  granted 
authority  to  lease  the  lands  reserved  to  the  Territory  for  school  pur- 
poses and  the  net  revenue  above  all  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
Hiis  department  of  business,  protection  of  lands,  securing  of  indemnity 
lands,  etc.,  has  been  over  $2,000,000.     During  the  past  year  alone  the 
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receipts  from  the  rental  of  public-school  and  other  reserved  lands  were 
9361,987.72,  or  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  $1,000  per  day.  Of 
this  amount  9244,455. 56  was  received  from  the  lands  reserved  for  com- 
mon school  purposes  and  went  into  the  common  school  fund  to  be 
distributed  per  capita  to  the  school  districts;  $55,159.26  was  received 
from  the  lands  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning;  $55,641.10  from  those  reserved  for  the  public  buildings,  and 
$6,731.80  from  special  lands  in  Greer  County.  The  total  acreage  of 
lands  reserved  by  different  acts  of  Congress  and  turned  over  to  the 
Territory  to  become  the  property  of  the  future  State,  and  the  revenue 
therefrom  in  the  meantime  to  be  received  by  the  Territory,  was 
2,050,876  acres,  practically  all  of  which  is  under  lease. 

There  have  been  06  applicants  for  the  examination  to  practice  medi- 
cine according  to  the  present  law;  40  per  cent  of  all  those  applying  for 
license  failed  to  reach  the  required  grade  in  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  used  in  the  test,  and  were  not  issued  a  license.  Applicants 
desiring  to  practice  the  profession  of  pharmacy  in  the  Territory  are 
required  to  submit  to  an  examination  showing  their  fitness  to  com- 
pound and  dispense  drugs.  During  the  past  year  the  board  has  held 
four  meetings  and  114  candidates  have  taken  the  examination.  Of 
these  55  have  passed  the  required  general  average  of  75  per  cent  and 
received  certificates  of  registration. 

Persons  desiring  to  practice  the  profession  of  dentistry  in  the  Ter- 
ritory are  required  by  law  to  either  file  for  record  a  diploma  from  a 
recognized  college  of  dentistry  or  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
before  the  board  of  dental  examiners.  Two  hundred  and  fortv  den- 
tists  are  licensed  to  practice  in  the  Territory  up  to  the  present  time; 
the  number  registered  during  the  past  year  is  40. 

The  Oklahoma  live  stock  sanitary  commission  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  Territory  by  stamp- 
ing out  and  preventing  contagious  diseases  and  enforcing  quarantine 
regulations.  The  cattle  business  being  by  far  the  largest  live-stock 
industry  in  the  Territory,  and  Texas  or  tick  fever  being  the  most  fatal 
and  formidable  disease  to  cattle,  on  account  of  close  proximity  to  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  fever  tick,  quarantine  laws  have  been  enacted  and 
quarantine  lines  thrown  around  the  Territory  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  southern  cattle. 

The  Territory  also  has  a  law  which  requires  the  inspection  of  all  ani- 
mals the  flesh  of  which  is  to  be  sold  for  food,  and  none  but  healthy 
animals  are  allowed  to  be  slaughtered.  This  work  is  carried  on  by 
special  inspectors  under  the  control  of  the  commission;  all  marks  or 
brands  of  such  animals  must  be  recorded.  This  law  insures  wholesome 
meat  to  the  people  and  also  serves  as  a  check  to  thievery  and  as  a  means 
of  identifying  stolen  stock.    There  have  been  some  twenty  prosecu- 
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ions  for  the  violation  of  this  law  in  the  last  year,  nearly  all  resulting 
n  the  conviction  of  the  parties  accused. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  35,176  cattle  and  29,923  hogs 
rare  inspected  and  slaughtered;  42  head  of  cattle  and  31  hogs  were 
ttndemned  as  being  unfit  for  food.  There  have  been  returned  for 
axation  from  the  various  counties  328,352  horses;  70,048  raules  and 
isses;  1,057,020  cattle;  35,735  sheep;  287,368  swine. 

The  business  of  the  courts  during  the  past  year  has  been  greater 
han  in  former  years.  The  supreme  court  docketed  during  the  year 
97  cases,  and  disposed  of  136  cases.  The  seven  district  courts  dock- 
ted  during  the  year  7,442  cases,  and  disposed  of  6,065  cases,  leaving 
n  the  docket  4,546  cases  June  30,  1904. 

The  National  Guard  is  composed  of  803  members.  The  infantry 
ompanies  and  the  engineer  corps  were  supplied  with  the  new  service 
lagazine  rifles,  khaki  uniforms,  and  shelter  tents.  Each  officer  has 
Colta  revolver.  Oklahoma's  share  of  the  million  dollar  appropriation 
under  sec.  1661,  Revised  Statutes)  for  the  past  year  was  $13,103.03, 
^  which  was  added  $S,657.48-in  allotments  under  the  act  of  March  2, 
903.  This  entire  amount  was  wholly  consumed  in  requisitions  for 
rticles  of  equipment. 

In  1901  the  legislative  assembly  of  Oklahoma  appropriated  the  sum 
f  $20,000  to  be  used  in  placing  an  exhibit  for  the  Territory  at  the 
Vorld's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  legislative  assembly  in  1903 
lade  an  additional  appropriation  of  $40,000.  A  State  building  was 
rected  on  the  fair  grounds,  which  is  very  creditable  to  Oklahoma. 
Exhibits  have  been  installed  in  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  educa- 
ional,  and  mining  departments. 

In  regard  to  statehood  the  governor  states: 

Oklahoma  should  have  statehood.     It  would  be  a  matter  of  justice  to  grant  it  and 

matter  of  injustice  to  longer  withhold  it.  Seven  hundred  thousand  citizens  in  this 
erritory  are  deprived  of  the  rights  of  elective  government.  The  people  of  Oklahoma 
ave  in  the  past  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  govern  themselves.  For  over  one 
ear  in  the  early  days  the  people  were  without  organized  government,  yet  they  were 

law  unto  themselves.  The  law-abiding  instincts  of  the  American  citizen  prevailed 
ud  crime  and  wrongdoing  were  rare  exceptions  to  the  splendid,  orderly  conduct  of 
le  people  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma. 

In  No  Mans  Land,  now  Beaver  County,  the  people  lived  for  nearly  ten  years  in  a 
md  without  law,  and  absolutely  free  from  the  penalties  of  courts,  yet  society  was 
retty  well  protected  and  the  rights  of  the  residents  generally  respected.  These 
editions  were  typical  illustrations  of  the  sentiment  for  law  and  order  which  always 
as  prevailed  in  Oklahoma.  The  people  of  this  Territory  have  the  moral  qualifica- 
one  that  entitle  them  to  statehood. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  they  are  eminently  fitted  for  self-government, 
he  Territory  maintains  seven  educational  institutions  of  higher  learning.  There 
re  eight  institutions  of  advanced  learning  in  the  Territory  under  control  of  indi  vid- 
eos and  benevolent  institutions.  There  are  common  schools  maintained  in  every 
eighborhood.     More  money  is  expended  for  education  than  for  all  other  public 
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interests.  The  advancement  in  public  improvements  has  been  phenomenal.  It  is 
believed  that  in  rapid  development  Oklahoma  stands  unrivaled.  The  valuation  ii 
about  $540,000,000,  if  everything  is  estimated  at  its  real  or  cash  value.  With  700,000 
people,  $540,000,000  worth  of  property,  the  major  portion  of  our  public  expenses 
bestowed  upon  our  schools,  and  unprecedented  advancement  along  all  lines  of  enter- 
prise, it  seems  that  Congress  should  give  the  people  of  the  Territory  authority  to 
exercise  in  full  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  The  flag  of  the  Republic  will  not  ' 
be  complete  until  upon  its  field  of  blue  is  placed  the  rising  star  of  Oklahoma. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  is  one 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can, 
therefore,  do  no  more  than  direct  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
governor  in  the  premises. 

Anadarko,  Hobart,  and  Lawton  town-lot  funds.— The  details 
of  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  lands  in  Okla- 
homa, and  of  the  sales  of  the  town  lots  in  Anadarko,  Hobart,  and 
Lawton,  the  county  seats  of  Caddo,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  counties, 
respectively,  were  fully  set  forth  in  my  annual  report  for  1901.  The 
net  amounts  derived  from  said  town-lot  sales  were  as  follows:  At 
Anadarko,  $180,910.47;  at  Hobart,  $130-,936;  at  Lawton,  $412,355.38. 
These  sums  were  promptly  deposited  by  Assistant  Commissioner  (now 
Commissioner)  W.  A.  Richards,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  the 
United  States  subtreasury  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  funds  have  remained 
to  this  date,  except  for  the  disbursements  therefrom  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1093-1094),  and  the  act  of  June  30,  1902 
(32  Stat.  L.,  50(5). 

The  said  act  of  March  3,  1901,  provided  in  part  as  follows: 

The  receipts  from  the  nale  of  these  lots  in  the  respective  county  seats  shall,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  incident  to  the  surveying,  subdividing,  plotting,  and  selling 
of  the  same,  he  disused  of  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
following  manner:  A  court-house  shall  be  erected  therewith  at  such  county  seat  aU 
cost  of  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  residue  shall  be  applied  to  the 
construction  of  bridges,  roads,  and  such  other  public  improvements  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  deem  appropriate,  including  the  payment  of  all  expenses  actually 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  county  government  until  the  time  for  collecting 
county  taxes  in  the  calendar  year  next  succeeding  the  time  of  the  opening.  No 
indebtedness  of  any  character  shall  be  contracted  or  incurred  by  any  of  said  counties 
prior  to  the  time  for  collecting  county  taxes  in  the  calendar  year  next  succeeding  the 
opening,  excepting  where  the  same  shall  have  been  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  act  of  June  30,  1902,  increased  the  amount  appropriated  for 
court-houses  in  each  town  to  $30,000  each,  and  also  set  aside,  from  the 
several  town-lot  funds,  "for  public  waterworks,  schoolhouses,  and 
such  other  municipal  improvements  as  may  he  advisable  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  inhabitants  of  said  towns,"  the  following  sums:  For  the 
town  of  Lawton,  $150,000;  for  the  town  of  Anadarko,  $60,000,  and 
for  the  town  of  Hobart,  $50,000. 
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The  following  statements  exhibit  the  amounts  appropriated  and 
bursed  from  the  several  town-lot  funds,  and  their  condition  at  the 
>se  of  business  October  31,  1904: 


ANADABKO  TOWN-LOT  FUND. 

ldo  County: 

For  a  county  court-house 

For  other  county  improvement* 

For  maintenance  of  county  government. 

7  of  Anadarko: 

Water  works 

School  houses 

Total 


Amount  a 
propria! 


Amount 
expended. 


t30.000.00 
j      96,147.06 


60,000.00 


HOBART  TOWN-LOT  FUND. 

owa  County: 

For  a  county  court-house 

For  other  county  improvement* 

For  maintenance  of  county  government, 
tyof  Hobart: 

Waterworks 

School  hou.«e 


185,147.06 


9142.66 
19,696.81 
36,091.87 

16,286.61 
7,879.80 


79,099.05 


Amount  re- 
maining. 


929,857.44 
1    40,356.88 


|    35,833. 


69 


106,048.01 


Total 


:J 


30,000.00 
49,136.29 

50,000.00 


128.04  '      29,871.96 
12,637.63 


!J      11,689.10   1 
\      24,809.66  j 


|f        2,397.44 


il 


419.41 


|    47,183. 


15 


129,136.29  1        39,443.66  |      89,692.74 


LAWTON  TOWN-LOT  FUND. 


nnanche  County: 

For  a  county  court-house 

For  other  county  improvements 

For  maintenance  of  county  government. 
ity  of  Lawton: 

Waterworks 

Schoolhouses 

Sewere 


30,000.00 
230, 


),591.97  'j 


150.000.00 


97.14 
21,706.93 
29,203.30 


29,902.86 
1  179,681.74 


24.315.34 

179.81  \\  123,394.94 
2,109.91  J 


Total 410.591.97  I        77,612.43  j    332,979.54 


After  providing  for  the  probable  total  cost  of  construction,  super- 
ision,  etc*.,  of  works  now  under  contract,  there  remain  available  at 
he  present  date  for  additional  public  improvements,  other  than  county 
ourt-bouses,  in  the  several  cities  and  counties  named,  the  following 
pproximate  balances: 

hunty  of  Caddo $29,477.36 

Sty  of  Anadarko 6, 214. 49 

ounty  of  Kiowa 12, 586. 95 

ity  of  Hobart 17,098.97 

ounty  of  Comanche 138,851-.  89 

ity  of  Lawton 22,576.65 

To  carry  on  the  work  in  Oklahoma,  an  engineer  in  charge  and 
jveral  assistant  engineers  of  the  reclamation  service  were  detailed 
id  have  been  on  duty,  during  the  past  two  years,  at  each  of  the  three 
ties  of  Anadarko,  Hobart,  and  Lawton.  They  have  designed  a 
umber  of  important  improvements,  including  the  waterworks  and 
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the  storm  water  and  sanitary  sewers  at  Lawton,  and  the  steel  high- 
way bridges  in  Caddo  and  Comanche  counties,  and  have  given  careful 
inspection  and  supervision  to  the  various  public  improvements  under 
construction  in  the  respective  cities  and  counties. 

The  progress  of  the  respective  public  improvements,  since  the  date 
of  my  last  annual  report,  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

Steel  jail  cells  at  Anadarko. — A  tool-proof  jail  cage  contain- 
ing six  cells,  also  a  temporary  wooden  building  to  cover  the  tome, 
were  completed  at  Anadarko  in  December,  1903.  The  total  cost  of 
£he  jail  cage,  including  supervision,  was  $5,468.94,  and  of  the  tempo- 
rary wooden  building  $315.01. 

Caddo  County  bridges. — Six  steel  highway  bridges  have  been 
erected  in  Caddo  County,  and  contracts  have  been  awarded  and  executed 
for  four  additional  steel  highway  bridges  to  be  finished  within  the 
coming  five  months. 

Schoolhouse  at  Anadarko. — A  contract  for  erection  of  the  eight- 
room  schoolhouse  at  Anadarko  was  awarded  to  Kean  &  Boogher,  of 
Hobart,  Okla.,  in  the  sum  of  $13,680.  The  formal  contract  was 
executed  by  that  firm  on  February  15  and  returned  to  the  Department 
with  the  required  bond  on  April  15.  Construction  was  begun  May  19* 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  finished  within  the  period 
allowed  in  the  contract. 

Anadarko  waterworks. — Plans  and  specifications  for  waterworks 
for  the  city  of  Anadarko  were  approved  December  12,  1903;  the  for- 
mal recommendation  of  the  citv  council  for  construction  of  the  works 
was  received  February  19.  Three  days  later  an  advertisement  was 
published  inviting  proposals  on  the  work.  On  March  29  the  bids  were 
opened,  and  on  April  23  contract  was  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidders, 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Cook  &  Son,  of  Junction  City,  Kans.,  in  the  sum  of 
$35,465.  This  firm  executed  the  contract  May  9,  furnished  bond  June 
6,  received  their  first  shipment  of  material  at  Anadarko  July  6,  dis- 
tributed the  same  through  the  city  during  July,  and  began  the  work  of 
actual  construction  in  the  early  part  of  August.  During  the  remainder 
of  August,  and  since  that  time,  the  work  has  progressed  rapidly,  and 
at  the  date  of  this  report  the  plant  is  nearly  ready  for  operation. 

Steel  jail  cells  at  Hobart. — In  March,  1904,  the  temporary 
building  to  cover  the  steel  jail  cells  at  Hobart  was  completed  by  the 
contractor,  and  in  April  the  cells,  consisting  of  two  misdemeanor  cells 
and  one  tool- proof  cage  of  four  cells,  with  all  plumbing  and  necessary 
fixtures,  were  also  completed.  The  total  cost  of  the  steel  cells,  includ- 
ing advertising  and  supervision,  was  $4,437.46,  and  of  the  temporary 
shelter  for  the  same,  $153.55. 

Waterworks  at  Hobart. — An  advertisement  inviting  bids  on  con- 
struction of  the  Hobart  waterworks  was  published  beginning  February 
15,  1904.     The  bids  were  opened  at  Hobart  on  March  30.     A  contract 
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was  awarded  April  11,  1904,  to  McQuatters  Plumbing  and  Machine 
Company,  of  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  was  execrated  by  that  company  on  April 
28,  and  was  received  by  the  Department,  with  required  bond,  on 
May  23.  Actual  construction  of  the  works  was  begun  June  20,  and  is 
very  nearly  completed  at  this  date. 

The  contract  price  of  the  works  is  $42,675,  of  which  $17,500  has 
been  paid  by  the  city,  being  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  city  waterworks 
bonds  of  that  amount.  The  amount  payable  by  the  city  having  all 
been  applied  on  the  contract,  the  remainder  is  payable  from  the  fund 
derived  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  at  Hobart  in  August.  1901. 

Comanche  County  'bridges. — Seven  steel  highway  bridges  have 
been  erected  in  Comanche  County,  and  contracts  have  been  executed 
for  the  erection  of  22  additional  st  el  highway  bridges,  to  l>e  finished 
Within  the  coming  five  months. 

Waterworks  at  Lawton. — An  advertisement  for  bids  for  con- 
struction of  the  I^awton  waterworks  was  published,  beginning  Febru- 
ary 16,  1904;  the  bids  were  opened  at  Lawton  on  March  28.  A 
contract  was  awarded  April  20,  1904,  to  McQuatters  Plumbing  and 
Machine  Company,  of  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  in  the  sum  of  $70,983:  was 
executed  by  that  company  on  May  14,  and  was  received  by  the 
Department  with  required  bond  on  May  23. 

Actual  construction  of  the  works  was  begun  June  21,  and  is  very 
nearly  completed  at  this  date. 

Sanitary  and  storm-water  sewkrs  at  Lawton. — In  January  and 
February,  1904,  the  necessary  surveys  were  made  and  plans  drawn  by 
engineers  of  the  reclamation  service  for  the  sanitary  sewers  and  storm- 
water  sewers  in  the  city  of  I  jaw  ton,  and  in  March  the  specifications 
were  completed.  On  March  23  these  plans  and  specifications  were 
accepted  by  the  city  council,  and  on  April  18  were  approved  by  the 
Department. 

The  work  was  advertised:  bids  were  opened  May  25,  but  all  were 
Tejected.  The  work  was  again  advertised,  and  the  second  lot  of  bids 
was  opened  June  25.  The  contracts  for  the  work  were  awarded  as 
follows:  For  the  sanitary  sewers,  August  31,  to  J.  O.  Severns,  of 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  at  #32,199.00:  and  for  the  storm-water  sewers,  Sep- 
tember 22,  to  Taylor  <&  Moore,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  at  $9,858.75. 

For  the  sanitary  sewers  the  contract  was  executed  September  3,  and 
for  the  storm  sewers,  October  11,  1904.  In  both  cases  the  work  is  to 
be  completed  within  120  days  after  execution  of  the  contract. 

Court-houses,  jails,  and  schooi.houses. — Bids  were  opened  at 
Lawton,  Okla.,  on  October  10  for  construction  of  two  schoolhouses 
at  Lawton,  one  school  house  at  Hobart,  and  a  court-house- and  a  jail  at 
each  of  the  cities  of  Lawton,  Hobart.  and  Anadarko,  in  Oklahoma. 
These  bids  are  now  before?  the  Department  and  are  under  considera- 
tion.    It  is  expected  that  contracts  for  nearly  all  of  these  buildings 
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can  be  awarded  promptly  and  that  construction  of  some  of  them  will 
be  started  before  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year. 

Porto  Rico. 

Commissioner  of  the  interior  for  Porto  Rico. — Section  24  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1900,  entitled  "An  act  tem- 
porarily to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  shall  superintend  all  works  of  a  public 
nature,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  public  buildings,  grounds,  and  lands,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  execute  such  requirements  as  may  be 
imposed  by  law  with  reppect  thereto,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law,  and  make  such  reports  through  the  governor  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  require,  which  shall  annually  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  interior  for  Porto  Rico,  W.  E 
Elliott,  shows  that  the  department  under  his  supervision  has  remained 
organized,  as  stated  in  his  last  report,  with  the  exception  that  on  April 
1,  1904,  the  bureau  of  health  was  by  legislative  enactment  trans- 
ferred to  the  administrative  control  of  the  director  of  health,  chari- 
ties, and  corrections,  a  newly  created  office.  At  the  same  session  of 
the  legislature  the  bureau  of  agriculture  was  abolished,  to  take  effect 
July  1,  1904,  and  a  division  of  disbursements  and  accounts  was  cre- 
ated in  the  department  of  the  interior,  doing  away  with  the  position 
of  a  disbursing  officer  in  each  bureau,  as  heretofore  required. 

The  only  public  lands  and  buildings  now  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  such  as  were  reserved  by  the  several  proclamations 
of  the  President  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  public  pur- 
poses, and  over  which  the  insular  government  has  no  control.    The 
work  of  the  bureau  of  public  lauds  has  been  confined  to  the  inspection 
and  classification  of  the  most  important  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the 
people  of 'Porto  Rico  and  to  the  investigation  of  titles  to  property  I 
claimed  by  individuals.     The  labor  performed  and  the  results  obtaineil 
have  been  important  in  the  establishment  of  a  basis  for  future  surveys, 
for  which,  doubtless,  the  legislative  assembly  will  make  ample  pro* 
vision;  such  a  course  is  necessary  as  an  assurance  of  good  title  an! 
inducement  to  possible  investors  in  real  estate,  many  of  whom  have 
refrained  from  bujing  through  fear  of  loss  or  expensive  lawsuits. 

The  work  of  road  building  has  been  pushed  steadily  forward  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  results,  to  one  with  knowledge  of  the  condition 
as  they  were  when  American  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  began,  and  b* 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  the  system  to  daft 
are  highly  gratifying.  The  trust  fund,  being  the  refund  of  custom* 
revenue  collected  on  importations  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  Uni 
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prior  to  the  establishment  of  civil  government  and  appropriated 
ngress  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  amounting 

to  about  $2,400,000,  has  been  drawn  upon  from  time  to  time, 

for  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  and  for  build- 
hoolhouses,  until  there  remains  an  available  balance  of  only 
$225,000. 

the  opinion  of  the  governor  and  heads  of  departments,  through 
allotments  are  made,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  husband  a  portion 
<e  means  as  an  emergency  fund.  Should  this  policy  prevail  the 
r  construction  of  insular  roads  must  end  with  the  expenditure 
present  allotments — the  balances  of  which,  on  July  1,  aggregated 
$120,000 — as  the  insular  revenue,  under  present  levies,  will  not 
it  a  larger  appropriation  for  roads  than  that  now  provided  for 
mance — about  $280,000.  The  idea  of  a  loan  for  public  improve- 
has  been  favorably  discussed — indeed  a  loan  bill  has  been  pre- 

at  each  succeeding  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  since  the 
i ration  of  civil  government  and  has  regularly  passed  the  house 
egates;  but  while  it  was  in  name  a  bill  to  provide  for  public 
vements,  its  purpose  and  provisions  were  to  obtain  money  for 
Itural  loans,  with  the  hope  to  thereby  relieve  the  depressed 
*ts,  and  particularly  to  revive  the  coffee  industry, 
majority  of  the  council  members  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  make 

for  public  improvements  so  long  as  the  trust-fund  balance 
ed  of  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  schoolhouses  as 
y  as  the  facilities  at  hand  would  permit,  and  they  could  not 
that  the  policy  of  borrowing  money  by  the  government  to  be 

to  individuals  wTas  either  wise  or  safe,  particularly  as  it  was 
tible  of  easy  demonstration  that  the  people  who  really  needed 
al  assistance  would  be  the  last  to  receive  it,  hence  the  measure 
^gularly  voted  down  in  the  council.  The  u country  road"  law, 
e  advances  and  the  supervisors  are  gaining  in  knowledge  and 
ence,  is  producing  more  satisfactory  results.  By  this  law  the 
is  divided  into  seven  districts  coextensive  with  the  election  dis- 
Each  district  has  three  road  supervisors,  who  have  charge  of 
ral  and  vicinal  roads  and  trails,  and  the  boards  are  under  the 
il  control  of  the  commissioner  of  the  interior,  to  whom  they 
;ubnrit  for  approval  their  projects  and  estimates  for  road  repair 
i  pro  vements. 

a  revenue  the  insular  treasurer  is  required  to  pay  over  to  the 
rer  of  each  board  of  road  supervisors  8  per  cent  of  the  munici- 
*es  collected  in  the  district.  This  fund  amounts  to  about  $50,000 
,  and  while  it  is  not  large  it  is  nevertheless  sufficient  for  a  con- 
ble  amount  of  road  repair  and  maintenance*  Meantime  this 
;ment,  from  trust  fund  allotments,  has  constructed  or  put  in 
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good  condition  for  traffic  a  number  of  the  moat  important  rural  road* 
in  the  several  districts  so  that  the  supervisors  have  only  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them,  which  they  can  easily  do.  As  a  further  help  to 
the  road  districts,  and  certainly  a  very  reasonable  and  just  proposition, 
it  is  proposed  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax 
on  every  able-bodied  male  over  the  age  of  21  years,  the  tax  to  be  the 
moderate  sum  of  $1,  or  two  days'  labor  on  the  roads,  as  its  equivalent 

The  report  of  the  acting  superintendent  of  public  works  and  tht 
reports  of  his  subordinates  in  charge  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
bureau,  show  clearly  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  all-important  divi- 
sion of  the  public  service,  and  present  in  detail  the  story  of  progress 
made  in  the  material  development  of  the  island's  most  valuable  inter- 
ests. There  were  under  insular  maintenance  on  July  1, 573  kilometers 
of  completed  roads,  305  of  which  have  been  constructed  since  October 
18, 1898.  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  government  has  built  and  turned 
over  to  the  district  supervisors  42. 75  kilometers  of  vicinal  road.  Prior 
to  January  1,  1905,  there  will  be  completed,  not  included  in  the  above, 
of  insular  roads  111.8  kilometers,  of  vicinal  roads  14  kilometers,  which 
will  make  a  grand  total  of  473.55  kilometers  of  road  constructed  during 
six  years  of  American  occupation  as  against  286  kilometers  during  the 
four  hundred  years  of  Spanish  control. 

The  completion  of  the  road  from  Arecibo  to  Ponce,  85  kilometers  in 
length,  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Construction  was  begun  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  many  years  ago;  at  the  date  of  American  occupa- 
tion they  had  built  about  20.5  kilometers.  The  military  authorities 
promptly  took  up  the  work,  and  the  insular  government  has  vigorously 
prosecuted  it.  On  July  1  the  last  section  was  finished,  and  the  high- 
way is  open  to  traffic.  This  road  shortens  the  travel  time  between 
San  Juan  and  Ponce  at  least  three  hours.  It  is  of  first-class  construc- 
tion throughout,  and  presents  a  panorama  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenery,  rivaling  the  views  of  any  of  the  famed  roads  of  Europe.  As 
its  attractions  become  known  it  will  undoubtedly  grow  in  favor  with 
tourists,  who  will  find  it  more  attractive  and  beautiful  than  the  popu- 
lar so-called  military  road. 

The   report  covers  fully  and   interestingly  the   development  and 
operations  of  the  insular  telegraph  system  during  the  past  year.    The 
lines  have  been  extended,  several  stations  have  been  added,  and  the 
business,  both  in  volume  and  receipts,  has  increased  materially.    In 
the  beginning  the  serious  problem  to  l>e  solved  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of   the   telegraph   system  seemed  to  be  the  probable 
inability  to  interest   native  young  men  and  boys  to  the   extent  of 
inducing  them  to  study  and  practice  the  art;  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
school  for  young  ladies  was  the  outgrowth  of  apprehension  that  young 
men  and  boys  would  not  respond  to  the  inducements  offered.    The 
school  evidently  proved  an  incentive  to  both  sexes,  with  the  result 
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iat  operators,  male  and  female,  and  good  ones,  are  sufficiently  plentiful 
ar  the  requirements  of  the  service.  The  last  legislature  made  fairly 
beral  provision  for  the  extension  of  the  system,  but  not  sufficient  to 
over  all  of  the  lines  projected  in  the  plans  of  the  bureau. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  mines  was 
bolished  by  act  of  the  last  legislative  assembly,  but  no  one  seems  able 
o  offer  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  action.  That  there  was  need 
or  economy  in  the  construction  of  the  budget  was  a  plain  enough 
►roposition,  but  that  a  bureau  so  useful  to  the  agricultural  interests, 
he  basic  structure  of  all  prosperity  to  the  island,  and  requiring  only 
mall  provision,  should  be  abolished  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ommissioner,  seem  reasonable  or  wise.  The  bulletins  issued  by  the 
ureau  contained  carefully  selected  matter  of  practical  value;  the 
Towing  demand  for  the  bulletins  and  increasing  correspondence  die- 
ted by  the  contents  proved  their  value  to  the  farmers.  The  commis- 
ion  expresses  the  hope  that  the  next  legislature  will  recognize  the 
ustice  of  providing  for  the  continued  publication  of  these  useful 
pamphlets. 

The  many  valuable  records  of  the  several  departments  have  been 
properly  classified,  indexed,  and  filed,  and  it  is  now  an  easy  matter 
or  interested  parties  to  trace  quickly  and  accurately  the  history  of 
.ny  subject  of  public  concern. 

In  concluding  his  report  the  commissioner  repeats  the  tribute  he 
arid  in  his  report  for  19Q2-3  to  the  loyalty,  efficiency,  and  integrity 
>f  the  employees  of  the  department  of  the  interior.  Nearly  all  of 
Jaem,  it  is  stated,  are  natives,  but  in  their  grasp  of  duties  under 
changed  conditions,  their  devotion  and .  quickness  of  comprehension, 
they  have  proven  themselves  fully  competent  and  wholly  reliable, 
entitling  them  to  the  respect,  regard,  and  confidence  of  the  head  of 
the  department. 

Commissioner  of  education  for  Porto  Rico. — Section  25  of  the 
*etof  Congress  approved  April  12,  1900,  entitled  "  An  act  temporarily 
to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  superintend  public  instruction  through- 
out Porto  Rico,  and  all  disbursements  on  account  thereof  must  be  approved  by  him; 
ind  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  make  such 
sports  through  the  governor  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
*f  the  United  States,  which  shall  annually  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  the  commissioner  of 
education  for  Porto  Rico,  covers  the  school  year  of  thirty-five  weeks, 
beginning  September  28,  1903,  and  ending  June  17,  1904,  while  the 
tatistice  run  from  July  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1904,  to  correspond  with 
be  fiscal  year  of  the  government  departments.  The  commissioner 
emarks  that  the  progress  for  the  year  consists  more  in  general 
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sion  in  that  direction  at  present. 

The  schools  of  primary  grade  constitute  the  great  majority  of  all 
the  schools  and  consequently  receive  the  major  portion  of  the  appro- 
priations. In  them  the  children  learn  reading  and  writing,  in  both 
English  und,  Spanish,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, drawing,  and  handwork.  Beginning  their  schooling  at  5  or  6 
years  of  age,  most  of  the  children  are  unable  to  attend  school  longer 
than  two  or  three  years  on  account  of  poverty.  In  the  rural  district* 
the  work  of  each  school  is  all  done  by  one  teacher,  who,  however, 
usually  divides  the  pupils  into  two  or  three  groups,  while  in  the  towns 
the  schools  are  all  graded,  there  being  eight  grades  in  all,  but  the  four 
upper  grades  are  usually  so  thinly  attended  that  they  are  combined 
and  taught  by  one  teacher.  A  pupil  who  passes  the  fifth  grade  is 
entitled  to  enter  one  of  the  industrial  schools,  where  he  can  get  » 
practical  training  in  some  trade.  A  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade 
passes  to  a  high  school  course  of  four  years,  which  fits  him  for  an 
American  college  or  a  professional  school.  So  far  very  few  have 
been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  high  school  privileges. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  statistical  table  contained 
in  the  report: 

1.  Total  population  of  island: 

Census  of  1899 953, 2)3 

Estimated  1904  (basis,  census  of  1883  and  1899) 1, 012, 775 

2.  Total  school  population  (5  to  18  years): 

Censuflof  1899 322,393 

Estimated  1904  (basis,  census  of  1883  and  1899) 393,766 

3.  Number  of  common  schools  open  during  the  year  (graded,  497; 

rural,  563) 1,050 

Number  of  special  schools  open  during  the  year 63 

Total  number  of  schools  open  during  the  year 1,113 

4.  Maximum  number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  during  the  year 

(town,  140;  rural,  531;  agricultural,  14) '„  6M 

5.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 

during  the  year: 
White- 
Males 664 

Females 411 

Total 1,075 

Colored- 
Males 79 

Females ..-  50 

Total 12S 
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Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
daring  the  year — Continued. 
White  and  colored — 

Males 743 

Females 461 

Total 1,204 

Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  special  schools 

during  the  year 61 

Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  all  schools  during 

the  year 1,265 

Total  number  of  American  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
during  the  year: 

Males : 47 

Females 92 

Total 139 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  schools,  including  special  schools: 
White—  >in>  s 

Males :■ 27,847 

Females :'. 19,242 

Total 47,089 

Colored — 

Males 9,547 

Females 6,920 

Total 16,467 

White  and  colored — 

Males 37,394 

Females 26,162 

Total 63,556 

Including  reenrollments,  or  duplicates 2, 388 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  actually  enrolled 61, 168 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  actually  enrolled  in,  the  common 
schools 57,683 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  actually  enrolled  in  the  special 
schools 3, 485 

•  Average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  for  the  whole  island  in 

the  common  schools 39, 928 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  in  the  special  schools.. ..  1, 870 

* 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  in  all  schools 41, 798 

Average  number  of  days  each  school  was  actually  kept: 

Common  school 8 157 

Special  schools 156 


11.  Per  can*  of  wrimtiil  aafeaal  popatatfon  enrolled  in  all  ecbools 

far  on*  of  achool  pop*Wfaa  (oeneoe  of  WW )  enrolled  in  ell  esnaob. 
U>  Far  cent  of  estimated  total  population  attending  daily 

Far  cant  of  total  population  (onm  of  1900)  attending  daily 

Per  cant  of  total  naaibar  of  papUa  enroUed  daring  the  Tear  attead- 
ingdellY: 


U.  Per  cent  of  eetinmted  eohool  popelatiou  attending  daily 

Far  cant  of  adtool  popolatloB  (oBnan  of  1800)  attending  duly 

14.  Far  cent  of  colored  pnpUt  in  the  total  enrollment _ 

U,  Far  east  of  eok*ed  teachers  in  the  total  number  employed,  not  in- 


14  Fer  cent  of  men  in  teaching  force,  not  including  teacher*  in  ipeeitl 

IT.  Per  cent  of  inoranw  fat  the  avenge  onrqBmant  nar^chool  over  the 
average  enrollment  par  achool  daring  1908-8  (nfjpYJ"j;"ffT~ij' 

schools) -K 

Per  cent  of  increase  in  the  aTerage  daily  atbndanJKer  school  ova 
the  aTerage  daily  attendance  per  achool  during  1000-3: 


Fer  cent  of  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  school 
for  the  whole  inland  over  the  aTerage  daily  attendance  in  ill 
acboolt  for  the  whole  island  daring  1902-3 

18.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  private  schools  of  the  island: 
White- 
Males 

Females 

Total 

Colored— 

Malt* 

Females 


White  and  colored- 
Females  

Tots! 

1.  Percentof  estimated  total  population  enrolled  in  the  private  school*. 
Per  cent  of  estimated   school   population  enrolled   in  the  private 

Per  cent  oi  population  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  enrolled  in  the 

private  schools -. 

Per  cent  of  colored  pupils  in  the  enrollment  of  the  private  schools. . 
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*&•  The  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  as  fixed  by  law  daring  the  year 
190&-4,  has  been  as  follows: « 
Rural  teachers — 

Second  class $30.00 

Third  class 25.00 

Graded  teachers,  and  teachers  of  English — 

Second  class 50. 00 

Third  class 45.00 

Principal  teachers — 

Second  class 75. 00 

Third  class 70.00 

To  all  of  which  amounts  are  added  allowances  for  monthly  house 
rent  as  follows: 

Rural  teachers — not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than 8. 00 

Graded,  principal,  and  special  teachers — not  less  than  $10  nor 

more  than  . . . : 15. 00 

21.  Estimated  value  of  all  insular  school  buildings  b 507, 012. 21 

&2.  Average  cost  of  the  common  schools,  not  including  special  schools 
(but  including  cost  of  administrative  expenses  of  the  department 
of  education  in  the  insular  government,  and  not  including  the 
expenditures  of  the  municipalities),  has  been  as  folio wTs: 

Per  pupil  enrolled 8. 17 

Per  pupil  attending 11. 80 

Average  cost  of  all  schools,  including  special  schools  (and  including 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  department  of  education  in  the 
insular  government,  but  not  including  the  expenditures  of  the 
municipalities),  has  been  as  follows: 

Per  pupil  enrolled 9. 12 

Per  pupil  attending 13. 61 

23.  Average  cost  of  the  common  schools,  not  including  special  schools, 
to  the  municipalities  (in  addition  to  the  above  cost  to  the  insular 
government),  has  been  as  follows:  c 

Per  pupil  enrolled 3. 17 

Per  pupil  attending 4. 57 

It  appears  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance at  all  schools  of  14.8  per  cent  over  1902-3,  while  the  maximum 
number  of  schools  opened  during  the  scholastic  year  1903-4  was  1,113 
as  compared  with  1,014  the  previous  year,  with  1,265  teachers  against 
1,116  the  preceding  year  and  939  in  1901-2.  Of  the  average  number 
of  teachers  (1,172)  at  work  in  1904,  139  were  Americans,  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  teaching  English.  This  makes  a  proportion  of  1  American  to 
about  8  Porto  Ricans. 

The  average  dailjr  attendance  in  all  schools  was  41,798,  while  for 
&e  previous  year  it  was  30,308.  The  percentage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  island  enrolled  in  the  schools  was  6.7,  and  this  wTas  only 
'9.7  per  cent  of  the  school  population  according  to  the  census  of  1899. 

a  Special  teachers  as  per  special  contract. 

&  Including  every  expense  incurred  within  the  last  five  years  in  connection  with 
ie  acquisition  of  property  by  the  insular  government  and  with  the  erection  and 
aintenance  of  school  buildings. 
c  The  municipalities  incurred  practically  no  expense  for  the  special  schools. 


tion.  In  the  case  of  the  Porto  Kican  teachers  the  War  Department 
provided  transportation  to  and  from  the  island,  not  including  sub- 
sistence, while  the  remaining  expenses  were  defrayed  by  contribution.' 
from  the  teachers  themselves,  who  taxed  themselves  cheerfully  for  the 
purpose  at  the  cost  of  much  personal  sacrifice,  and  from  subscriptions 
raised  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  party  visited 
the  principal  large  eastern  cities,  and  was  divided  into  two  section? 
for  study,  one  attending  the  summer  courses  at  Harvard  and  the  other 
at  Cornell. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  island 
legislature  in  March,  19o3,  which  granted  a  charter  and  provided  for 
a  board  of  trustees,  of  which  the  governor  was  made  honorary  presi- 
dent and  the  commissioner  of  education  president.  The  commissioner 
was  also  made  chancellor  of  the  university.  The  act  turned  over  to 
the  trustees  the  insular  normal  school  and  several  buildings,  including 
one  for  an  agricultural  station,  and  the  normal  school  thus  became  a 
department  of  the  university.  The  university  therefore  may  be  called 
a  State  institution.  It  was  hoped  that  professional  departments  of  la* 
and  medicine  might  be  opened  by  external  aid,  to  offer  facilities  to 
Porto  Rican  students  to  study  those  branches  at  home  instead  of  being 
compelled,  as  they  now  are,  to  undertake  the  expense  of  a  professional 
education  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.     The  idea  is  also  advanced 
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that  a  university  established  in  Porto  Rico  might  become  a  center  of 
higher  education  for  all  the  Central  and  South  American  States.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  insular  university  law  of  March,  1903,  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the  Morrill  and  Hatch  acts  to  Porto  Rico, 
by  which  the  university  will  receive  from  $30,000  to  $±0,000  a  year 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  for  the  development  of  its  agricultural 
department,  has  been  introduced  into  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  has 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

The  commissioner  concludes  his  summarv  with  a  brief  historical 
review  of  the  condition  of  public  education  in  the  island,  and,  return- 
ing to  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  insular  funds  to  meet  the  expenses 
demanded  for  the  schools — the  best  which  can  be  done  being  to  give 
school  advantages  to  onljr  one-tifth  of  the  children — he  declares  that 
there  is  only  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  viz,  national  aid  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

Speaking  of  American  teachers,  Commissioner  Lindsajr  says  that 
they  are  engaged  usually  after  considerable  correspondence  and  upon 
filling  up  satisfactorily  application  blanks  which  require  very  detailed 
statements  as  to  the  character,  attainments,  and  experience  of  the  appli- 
cant. Fifty-seven  of  the  corps  the  past  year  were  graduates  of  col- 
leges or  universities,  and  the  rest  had  received  a  normal  or  high  school 
training.  The  majority  of  them  are  employed  as  teachers  of  English, 
the  others  in  teaching  high-school  subjects,  or  in  industrial  schools,  and 
in  teaching  music  and  drawing. 

Twenty-five  young  Porto  Ricans  are  studying  in  the  United  States 
and  are  maintained  by  funds  appropriated  by  the  insular  government. 
They  are  distributed  among  a  number  of  universities  and  colleges 
and  at  certain  law,  medical,  and  technological  schools.  Besides  these 
students,  20  young  men  and  women  are  awarded  scholarships  with 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  technical  or  industrial 
school.  Under  this  provision  13  are  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  3  are  at  Tongaloo  University, 
Tongaloo,  Miss.,  and  1  at  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

The  past  year  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the  regular  teachers' 
institute,  and  meetings  were  held  in  IS  places,  at  which  addresses 
were  made  by  the  commissioner  and  visitors  from  the  United  States, 
besides  the  well-known  Spanish-American  writer  on  educational  sub- 
jects, Senor  Fernandez  Juneos,  of  San  Juan,  P.  K. 

One  item  in  the  report,  which  should  not  be  passed  unnoticed,  is  the 
acknowledgment  which  Commissioner  Lindsay  makes  for  contribution 
of  clothing  to  the  children  of  Porto  Rico  who  were  unable  to  attend 
school  on  account  of  poverty.  This  clothing  was  made  in  the  sewing 
classes  of  several  schools  in  Philadelphia.  It  appears  that  278  children 
were  able  to  attend  school  bv  this  aid  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
deprived  of  that  privilege. 
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INSPECTORS  OF  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1104),  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint,  at  an  annual  compensation  of 
$2,000  each,  a  mine  inspector  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  wherein  were  located  coal  mines  the  aggre- 
gate annual  output  of  which  would  be  in  excess  of  1,000  tons  per 
annum.  Appropriation  is  now  made  annually  by  Congress  for  two 
such  inspectors,  one  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  other  of 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Indian  Territory. — William  Cameron,  the  mine  inspector,  reports 
that  the  production  of  coal  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  steadily  increas- 
ing and  new  mines  are  constantly  being  opened. 

During  the  year  the  inspector  has  made  careful  and  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  the  several  mines  operated  within  the  Territory.  He  states, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  large  number  of  mines  now  being  operated, 
as  well  as  to  the  frequent  calls  upon  him  to  make  special  inspections, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  investigating  into  the  cause  of  accidents,  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  make  as  man}7  inspections  as  he  should  desire  of 
the  various  mines  in  the  Territory.  He  has  endeavored,  however,  to 
visit  each  mine  in  the  Territory  at  least  once  during  the  year;  he  has 
carefully  investigated  every  accident  which  occurred,  and  has  responded 
with  reasonable  promptness  to  every  special  call  made  upon  him  to 
inspect  a  particular  mine.  Most  of  the  requests  for  special  inspec- 
tions came  from  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  in  every  case  such  requests  were  complied  with,  and 
where  the  result  of  the  inspection  showed  defects  in  the  conditions  of 
the  mine  such  defects  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  operators 
with  the  demand  that  they  be  speedily  remedied.  As  a  general  rule 
the  inspector  says  the  mine  operators  promptly  complied  with  his 
requirements.  In  this  connection  the  inspector  calls  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  with  his  efforts  on  the  part  of  both  the  miners 
and  the  operators  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

With  regard  to  the  providing  of  additional  escape  ways  for  the  men, 
as  required  by  law,  there  have  been  several  applications  by  the  oper- 
ators to  be  allowed  a  specified  time  in  which  to  make  these  escape  ways, 
which  applications  have  in  general  been  granted  by  the  Department 

On  July  27,  1903,  the  inspector  forwarded  the  application  of  the 
Coalgate  Company  for  twelve  months'  time  in  which  to  sink  an  air 
shaft  and  to  complete  an  escape  way  for  the  miners  in  their  shaft  No.  5. 
at  Coalgate,  Ind.  T.  On  August  25, 1903,  the  application  was  granted 
by  the  Department,  and  on  February  26,  1904,.  the  inspector  reported 
that  said  company  had  completed  the  necessary  escapement  and  venti- 
lating shaft,  and  that  the  same  met  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1891. 
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On  April  9,  1904,  the  inspector  forwarded,  with  favorable  recom- 
mendation, an  application  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Le  Bosquet 
Coal  Mining  Company  for  three  months,  time  in  which  to  complete  an 
escape  way  to  their  mine  at  Hughes,  Ind.  T.  On  April  14,  1904,  the 
ipplication  in  question  was  granted,  and  on  July  22, 1904,  the  inspector 
reported  that  the  work  had  been  completed,  and  that  the  same  met  the 
requirements  of  law. 

On  May  20,  1904,  the  inspector  forwarded  an  application  of  the 
Southwestern  Development  Company  for  eight  months'  time  in  which 
»  make  a  connection  between  the  slope  of  its  new  No.  4  mine  and  the 
x>ttom  of  the  shaft  of  its  No.  12  mine,  near  Coalgate,  Ind.  T.  This 
application  was  granted  May  25,  1904.  On  June  9,  1904,  the  inspec- 
or  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  above  connection  would  furnish 
i  second  escape  way  to  No.  4  mine,  as  well  as  to  mine  No.  12;  and 
lince  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  construct  an  additional  opening  for 
tfo.  4  mine  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  above  named  connection,  he 
•ecommended  that  the  company  be  allowed  eight  months  from  May 
15,  1904,  in  which  to  provide  the  additional  escapeway  required  by 
aw  for  No.  4  mine.     On  June  9, 1904,  this  application  was  granted. 

On  July  8,  1904,  the  Department  granted  the  application  of  the 
lock  Island  Coal  Company  for  an  extension  for  four  months  of  the 
ime  in  which  to  complete  the  escapeway  in  their  shaft  No.  7. 

The  mines  in  the  Territory  are  generally  well  constructed  and  pro- 
rided  with  proper  machinery.  The  inspector  states  that  in  most 
nstances  he  has  also  found  that  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  has 
seen  furnished.  Very  few  furnaces  are  used  for  ventilating  purposes, 
ind  these  are  only  in  the  small  mines  at  early  stage  of  their  operation. 
He  has  found  at  times,  however,  that  through  oversight  or  careless- 
ness, the  abundant  ventilation  furnished  has  not  been  properly  distrib- 
uted to  the  working  facesi  In  such  cases  he  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  mining  company  to  the  matter,  and  has  secured  the  adoption  of 
an  improved  system  of  ventilation,  without  the  necessity  of  a  formal 
demand  from  the  Department  being  served  upon  the  mine  operators. 
The  inspector  believes  that  these  improvements  have  lessened  the 
number  of  accidents  in  the  mines.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  furnaces 
are  used  for  ventilation  the  inspector  says  that  the  shafts  are  not  in 
any  manner  used  as  escapeways,  all  escapeways  required  by  law  being 
either  already  completed  or  now  being  under  construction. 

Metal  speaking  tubes  or  telephones  are  in  use  in  the  mines  from  top 
lo  bottom  of  shafts.  Speaking  tubes  have  been  found  practically 
worthless  where  slopes  have  been  driven  considerable  distances,  and 
a  such  cases  telephones  have  been  substituted  and  found  to  work 
dmirably. 

Approved  safety  catches  and  sufficient  cover  overhead  are  provided 
i   all  cages  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  persons  in  shafts.     The 
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inspector  states  that  he  inspects  tthe  machinery,  ropes,  etc,  on  each 
visit.  Several  times  he  has  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  defects  in 
-these  appliances,  and  such  defects  were  then  remedied. 

The  engineers  and  mechanics  operating  engines,  hoisting  apparatus, 
and  other  machinery,  the  inspector  believes,  are  an  exceptionally  good 
class  of  men,  competent  aud  sober. 

Shot  firers  in  mines  wherein  20  or  more  miners  are  at  work  hare 
been  duly  provided.  The  sprinkling  of  entries  and  passageways  as 
required  by  law  has  generally  been  provided  for,  but  in  some  instances 
the  inspector  has  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  a  neglect  of  this 
duty. 

The  number  of  accidents  which  occurred  during  the  year  was  99,  of 
which  30  were  fatal.  For  the  preceding  year  the  number  of  acci- 
dents was  116,  of  which  33  were  fatal.  Embraced  in  the  inspector's 
report  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  accidents  resulting  from 
each  of  the  various  causes  during  the  year.  The  greatest  decrease  in 
the  number  of  accidents  from  any  one  cause  during  the  year  was  in 
those  resulting  from  gas  explosions,  there  being  53  of  these  during 
the  year  1902-3,  of  which  13  were  fatal,  and  only  9  during  the  current 
year,  of  which  2  were  fatal.  The  inspector  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  accidents  resulting  from  the  ignition 
of  gas  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disasters  of  previous  years  have 
taught  both  operators  and  miners  the  absolute  necessity  of  strictly 
complying  with  the  law  in  regard  to  ventilation,  and  of  taking  every 
possible  precaution  to  prevent  accidents  of  this  character. 

The  number  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  operation  of  pit  cars,  and 
of  those  resulting  from  the  falling  of  roofs,  show  an  increase  during 
the  year.  The  number  of  accidents  due  to  falling  roofs  was  32,  of 
which  8  were  fatal.  The  inspector  states  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  care;  but  that 
familiarity  with  danger  makes  the  expert  miner  careless,  so  that  he 
will  sometimes  linger  under  a  dangerous  piece  of  rock,  neglect  to  set 
up  a  needed  prop,  or  otherwise  fail  to  take  necessary  precautions. 
The  number  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  running  of  pit  cars  was  26, 
of  which  4  were  fatal.  The  inspector  states  that  while  the  cages  in 
all  hoisting  shafts  were  furnished  with  safety  catches,  the  pit  care 
running  on  steep  slopes  are  not  always  provided  with  drags,  and  occa- 
sional ljr  when  drags  are  furnished  they  are  thrown  away  as  an  encum- 
brance, so  that  runaway  cars  sometimes  result.  Other  accidents  were 
due  to  unauthorized  persons  jumping  on  or  off  while  the  cars  were  in 
motion. 

The  only  other  serious  causes  of  accidents  during  the  year  were  the 
firing  of  badly  prepared  shots  and  the  use  and  storage  of  blasting 
powder  in  the  mines.  With  a  view  to  reducing  as  far  as  possible  the 
number  of  accidents  due  to  these  causes  the  inspector  made  an  effort 
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uring  the  year  to  have  the  operators  and  the  miners  appoint  a  joint 
ommittee  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  rules  regulating  the  use  of 
hots  and  powder  in  the  mines;  but  while  a  meeting  was  held  at  which 
le  gave  his  views  upon  the  subject,  he  has  so  far  not  been  able  to 
nduce  the  parties  in  interest  to  take  any  concerted  action  in  the  matter. 
^  detailed  report  of  all  the  accidents  occurring  during  the  year  will 
)e  found  in  the  inspector's  report. 

The  total  number  of  men  and  boys  emplo3red  in  the  mines  of  Indian 
Territory  for  the  current  year  was  as  follows: 

\verage  number  of  men  and  boys  over  16,  underground 7,009 

Average  number  of  boys  under  16,  underground 186 

Average  number  of  men  and  boys  over  16,  above  ground 1, 033 

\verage  number  of  boys  under  16,  above  ground 33 

Total 8,260 

The  average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  preced- 
ng  year  was  6,091,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  2,169  for  the  present 
rear.  The  inspector  states  that  no  child  under  12  years  of  age  is 
employed  in  the  underground  workings  of  any  mine.  No  serious 
abor  troubles  of  any  kind  occurred  during  the  year.  At  meetings 
leld  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1903  a  scale  of  prices  was  agreed  upon 
>etween  the  operators  and  the  miners,  various  details  were  arranged 
:or,  and  a  working  day  of  eight  hours  was  adopted.  A  meeting  for 
:he  purpose  of  adopting  a  new  scale  has  recently  been  held  at  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.,  but  the  result  is  not  known  at  this  time. 

The  production  of  coal  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  was 
5,320,057  tons,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  76,355  tons. 
Ihe  average  selling  price  of  the  coal  was  $1,923,  making  the  total 
estimated  value  of  the  product  $6,375,453,  thus  showing  an  increase 
in  value  for  the  year  of  $1,004,307. 

The  inspector  states  that  the  increased  capacity  of  the  mines  in  the 
Territory  raised  the  expectation  that  the  production  of  coal  for  the 
present  year  would  show  a  much  larger  increase  than  was  actually  the 
case.  The  output  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  was  424,752  tons 
greater  than  for  the  second  half.  The  inspector  accounts  for  the 
failure  of  the  output  to  come  up  to  expectations  by  the  falling  off  of 
the  cotton  crop  in  the  Southwest  and  the  resulting  smaller  demand 
for  steam  coal  for  cotton  gins  and  for  railroad  purposes;  the  mild 
winter  in  the  section  of  the  country  supplied  with  coal  b}T  these  mines, 
ind  the  occurrence  of  violent  rains  in  June,  1904,  which  flooded  several 
)f  the  mines.  The  principal  cause  of  the  falling  off,  however,  is  to 
>e  found  in  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day,  by  which  the  working 
ime  of  the  men  was  reduced  20  per  cent. 

Ten  new  mines  were  opened  during  the  year,  and  6  mines  were 
bandoned.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  116  mines  in  active 
peration. 
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The  production  of  coke  for  the  year  was  50,210  tons,  a  decrease 
from  the  preceding  year  of  2,415  tons.  The  inspector  finds  this 
decrease  somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  owing  to  the  excellent  coking 
qualities  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  Territory. 

The  inspector  states  that  the  coal  fields  in  the  Creek  Nation  will 
probably  be  an  important  factor  in  the  future  production  of  coal  in 
the  Territory.  Coal  in  that  nation  has  heretofore  been  developed  to 
a  small  extent  on  the  outcrop  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dawson  and 
Henryetta;  but  recently  much  prospecting  has  been  done  on  the  Hen- 
ryetta  vein,  and  some  shafts  have  been  sunk.  This  coal  crops  out  east 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway,  with  a  slight  pitch  to  the 
southwest,  the  pitch  averaging  less  than  half  a  degree.  The  coal  at 
the  crop  averages  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  roof  and  bottom,  so  far  as 
known,  are  good.  The  coal  is  softer  than  that  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
and  is  not  so  good.  The  inspector  believes,  however,  that  the  fields 
will  prove  to  be  extensive,  and  that  the  coal  can  be  produced  very 
cheaply. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
mines  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory.  There  are  also  printed  with 
the  report  copies  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,  and  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  amend- 
atory thereof,  together  with  decisions  of  the  Department  construing 
the  said  acts. 

New  Mexico. — Jo  E.  Sheridan,  the  mine  inspector,  reports  that 
the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  miners  have  been  strictly  enforced,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal operators  have  rendered  prompt  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

The  inspector  states  that  the  coal-mining  industry  has  been  very 
prosperous  during  the  past  year,  and  the  demand  during  the  year  con- 
tinued to  exceed  the  supply,  in  spite  of  the  increased  production,  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  which  are 
among  the  largest  consumers,  have  substituted  oil  from  the  wells  of 
California  and  Texas  as  fuel  upon  2,000  miles  of  railroad.  Although 
the  inspector  estimates  that  this  substitution  of  oil  for  coal  as  fuel  on 
the  railroads,  and  also  in  California,  lessened  the  demand  for  New 
Mexico  coal  about  480 J  mm)  tons  per  annum,  he  does  not  consider  that 
the  prospects  of  the  coal  industry  of  the  Territory  will  be  affected  by  the 
temporary  falling  off  in  the  demand  which  resulted  from  such  change. 
In  the  first  place,  the  flow  of  oil  in  the  wells  of  both  the  California 
and  the  Texas  fields  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price 
per  barrel  has  increased  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  thus  allowing  suc- 
cessful competition  with  oil  by  New  Mexican  coal.  Then  the  rapid 
settlement  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  section,  will  furnish  a  perma- 
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ent  and  constantly  growing  market  for  this  coal.  The  inspector  also 
relieves  that  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  furnish  a  large 
ind  profitable  market  for  the  output  of  these  mines,  as  the  large  num- 
>er  of  vessels  which  will  doubtless  use  the  harbors  of  California  in 
connection  with  this  traffic  will  find  their  nearest  available  coal  supply 
it  these  mines. 

The  net  production  of  coal  during  the  year  was  1,594,584  tons,  thus 
showing  an  increase  of  267,781  tons,  or  20.18  per  cent,  over  the  pro- 
duction of  the  preceding  year.  The  estimated  value  at  the  mines  of 
the  net  product  during  the  year  was  $2,185,779.47,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  $390,571.47. 

Three  new  mines  were  opened  during  the  year,  and  several  new 
prospect  shafts  were  opened  which  only  need  development  to  become 
good  producers.     No  mines  were  abandoned. 

The  inspector  estimates  the  area  of  the  New  Mexican  coal  fields  at 
1,493.480  acres,  and  the  total  available  tonnage  at  8,813,840,000.  The 
thickness  of  tjie  coal  seams  runs  from  40  inches  to  6  feet. 

The  coal  fields  of  the  Territory  are  attracting  more  attention  than 
ever  before,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  investment  of  consid- 
erable capital  in  their  development.  A  company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad  to  connect  the  coal  fields 
of  San  Juan  County  with  the  mines,  smelters,  and  railroads  of  Arizona 
and  Mexico,  and  when  this  done  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  demand  for  the  coal  mined  in  this  section. 

There  were  1,888  men  and  84  boys  employed  at  the  mines  during 
the  year,  as  against  2,232  men  and  109  boys  employed  during  the 
preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  15.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  men,  and 
of  22.9  per  cent  in  the  number  of  boys.  The  increased  production 
with  a  smaller  number  of  employees  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
preceding  year  many  men  were  employed  in  development  work  in  the 
mines;  the  production  from  such  development  or  "narrow"  work, 
as  it  is  called?  being  small  compared  with  the  production  obtained  by 
work  in  rooms,  for  which  the  development  work  prepares  the  mine. 
There  were  comparatively  few  labor  troubles  during  the  year  in  the 
mines  of  the  Territory.  A  strike  was  called  in  district  No.  15,  and  the 
resulting  suspension  of  operations  at  some  of  the  mines  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory  lessened  the  production  some  75,000  tons.  No 
lawlessness  occurred  in  connection  with  the  strike,  however,  and  the 
mines  were  soon  operating  with  their  usual  force  of  men  and  with  a 
normal  output. 

The  inspector  reports  that  he  has  maintained  a  close  and  constant 
Supervision  of  all  coal  mines  in  continuous  operation  within  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  air  entering  and  traveling  through  the  mines  has  been 
aref ully  measured  and  followed  to  the  several  working  faces  to  see 
hat  it  was  properly  distributed  and  traveling  with  sufficient  velocity 


mined  us  against  one  life  for  each  79,972  tons  mined  during  the  pre- 
ei'ding  year. 

'Clio  inspector  again  e.a]ls attention  to  the  necessity  of  adopting meas- 
tirt'M  to  eliminate  the  probability  of  coal-dust  explosions,  which  are  now 
of  Hitch  frequent  occurrence  in  all  of  the  central,  southern,  and  western 
it  ml -producing  States,  as  well  as  in  the  minea  of  the  Territory.  He 
■unrests  that  the  danger  is  so  great  that  the  adoption  of  effective 
measures  to  counteract  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of*  the  Federal 
( lovernment.  Ho  recommends  that  a  commission  of  experts  in  the 
niiinufacture  of  explosives  be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
menting with  a  view  to  producing  a  flameless  explosive  for  use  in  coal 
mines— some  explosive  which  would  prove  safe  and  convenient  in  use, 
and  which  could  be  manufactured  at  reasonable  cost.  With  the  same 
end  in  view,  he  recommends  that  restrictions  be  placed  upon  miners 
in  regard  to  "shooting  off  the  solid,"  or  shooting  coal  without  any 
preparatory  coal  cutting  or  undermining,  whereby  the  force  of  the 
explosion  is  projected  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of  the  drill  hole, 
thus  frequently  producing  a  blown-out  shot,  to  which  cause  a  majority 
of  the  dust  explosions  can  be  attributed. 

The  inspector  again  directs  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having 
made  a  geological  survey  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  identify- 
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\ng  more  accurately  the  coal-bearing  areas,  and  states  that  such  survey 
would  also  be  of  great  utility  to  the  operators  in  metalliferous  mining. 
H&also  renews  his  recommendation  that  section  10  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1891,  which  provides  that  a  metal  speaking  tube  shall  be 
provided  in  all  shafts  or  slopes,  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  opera- 
tors at  their  option  to  provide  telephonic  communication  instead.     In 
this  way,  he  states,  the  real  purpose  of  the  section  will  be  carried  out 
with  more  certainty  than  at  present. 

In  the  inspector's  report  will  be  found  a  general  description  of  the 
New  Mexican  coal  fields,  together  with  a  detailed  description  of  the 
various  active  mines  in  the  Territory,  with  a  statement  of  the  methods 
of  working  the  same,  the  power  used,  the  ventilation,  etc.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  coal  produced  at  various  mines  in  the  Territory  is  also  pub- 
lished in  the  report,  as  well  as  other  interesting  data  relative  to  the 
mining  of  coal  in  New  Mexico. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RESERVATIONS. 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  set  aside  by  act  of  March  1,  1872 
(H  Stat.  L.,  32),  is  located  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
Bnd  has  an  area  of  2,142,720  acres.  The  average  altitude  is  about 
8,000  feet. 

Maj.  John  Pitcher,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  acting  superinten- 
dent, reports  that  the  entire  boundary  line  of  the  park  has  now  been 
surveyed  and  the  line  marked  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  easily  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  not  so  marked  that  a  person  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  country  could  not  cross  it  without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  He 
considers  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  boundary  should  be  so 
plainly  marked  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  cross  it  with- 
out knowing  that  he  has  entered  the  reservation,  and  recommends  that 
•  wide  swath  be  cut  through  the  forest  along  the  entire  boundary  line 
wherever  timber  exists  and  that  additional  monuments  be  set  up 
wherever  the  country  is  open.  As  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  this 
*ork  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  he  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,000  for  the  purpose. 

The  fence  which  was  constructed  for  a  distance  of  about  4  miles 
*long  the  northern  border  of  the  park,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardiner, 
has  been  of  great  use  in  keeping  all  kinds  of  stock  off  the  reservation, 
***d  during  the  coming  winter  the  antelope  will  find  a  supply  of  winter 
'fced  on  the  hills  near  Gardiner,  such  as  they  have  not  had  for  many 
^ears. 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  appearance  of  things  at  the  northern 
Entrance  to  the  park  near  Gardiner,  and  also  to  insure  an  ample  supply 
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of  winter  feed  for  the  antelope,  the  entire  flat  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Gardiner  has  been  planted  with  alfalfa,  and  the  flat  which  in  the 
past  has  been  a  barren  and  unsightly  waste  is  now  a  beautiful  green 
field,  and  presents  a  pleasing  picture  to  the  tourists  as  they  enter 
the  park.  The  hay,  when  cut,  will  be  stacked  so  that  it  may  be  fed 
to  the  animals  when  necessary.  There  has  also  been  planted  a  line  of 
trees  along  both  sides  of  the  road  for  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  arch  or  gateway,  and  when  these  have  grown  to  a  consider- 
able height  they  will  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  entrance 
to  the  park. 

Jhe  recent  opening  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  park  and  the 
establishment  of  a  station  near  the  Sylvan  Pass  on  the  eastern  bound- 
ary, it  is  stated,  make  it  necessary  that  a  telephone  line  be  constructed 
connecting  that  point  with  the  Lake  station,  a  distance  of  about  88 
miles.  It  is  also  recommended  that  a  line  be  constructed  connecting 
Fort  Yellowstone  with  the  station  at  Soda  Butte,  near  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  park,  a  distance  of  85  miles.  At  present  nearly  all 
telegraphic  or  telephonic  communication  is  had  through  the  wires  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Association,  and  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  Government  could  own  its  own  line. 

During  the  past  summer  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  has 
constructed  a  small  frame  building  at  the  West  Thumb  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake  for  the  purpose  of  eyeing  the  eggs  of  the  black  spotted 
trout.  This  station  has  heretofore  been  in  charge  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  hatchery  at  Speartish,  S.  Dak.,  but  the  acting  superin- 
tendent suggests  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  place  it  under 
the  care  of  the  superintendent  at  Bozeman,  Mont.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  plant  a  large  number  of  eastern  brook  and  Loch  Leven  trout 
in  the  park  during  the  spring,  but  owing  to  a  flood  at  the  Spearfoh 
station  the  superintendent  thereof  was  able  to  ship  only  about  21,000 
brook  trout,  which  were  planted  in  Willow  Creek. 

The  past  winter  was  an  exceedingly  favorable  one  for  all  game  in 
the  park,  except  the  wild  herd  of  buffalo,  which  number  approximately 
21.  There  is  danger  that  this  herd,  which  is  located  on  the  head  of 
Pelican  Creek,  may  become  extinct  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  new 
herd,  it  is  stated,  was  started  none  too  soon.  The  Pelican  Creek  range 
is  a  very  unfavorable  country  for  the  wild  herd  to  winter  in,  for  in 
that  section  the  snowfall  is  very  heavy,  and  the  only  way  they  can  keep 
alive  is  by  grazing  on  the  few  places  kept  open  by  the  hot  springs.  It 
is  believed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  drive  the  herd  out 
of  that  locality,  as  many  animals  would  be  killed  in  the  attempt.  Men 
are  sent  out  each  spring,  however,  to  capture  the  young  calves,  which 
are  brought  to  the  post,  raised  by  a  domestic  cow,  and  then  turned  out 
in  the  inclosure  with  the  tame  herd.  Last  summer  a  lot  of  hay  was 
cut  and  stacked  up  in  convenient  places  for  these  wild  buffalo,  but 
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when  the  scouts  went  out  there  in  the  spring  the  stacks  were  so  deeply 
covered  with  snow  that  they  could  not  be  found.  If  the  herd  should 
abandon  the  range  on  Pelican  Creek  and  move  down  to  the  lower 
country,  the  acting  superintendent  believes  their  chances  of  survival 
would  be  greatly  improved,  and  they  might  become  the  progenitors 
of  a  considerable  wild  herd. 

The  increase  in  the  new  herd  of  buffalo  during  the  past  season  has 
been  very  encouraging;  it  now  consists  of  39  animals,  and  they  are 
all  in  fine  condition.  Twelve  calves  were  born  during  the  spring,  and 
one  calf  was  captured  from  the  wild  herd  in  the  park.  Including  the 
herd  of  21  wild  buffalo  there  are  now  approximately  60  buffalo  or 
bison  in  the  reservation. 

The  herd  of  antelope  which  winters  near  the  town  of  Gardiner  is 
doing  exceedingly  well  and  seems  to  be  increasing  in  numbers. 
About  1,150  were  seen  and  counted  last  winter.  The  new  alfalfa  field 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  these  animals. 

The  blacktail  or  mule  deer  are  also  undoubtedly  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  are  becoming  more  tame  and  fearless  each  year.  One  hun- 
dred and  twent}7  were  counted  on  the  parade  ground  one  day  last 
winter. 

The  band  of  mountain  sheep  which  winters  on  Mount  Evarts  was 
fed  quite  liberally  the  spring  of  1903,  and  therefore  passed  through 
the  winter  in  good  shape.  A  new  band  of  about  100  was  seen  last 
winter  near  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  park,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  have  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  within  the  limits  of  the 
park. 

The  bears  in  the  park  can  always  be  seen  about  the  various  hotels, 
where  they  are  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  the  tourists.  There 
are,  on  a  rough  estimate,  about  150  bears  in  the  park,  of  which  about 
50  are  grizzly,  60  black,  and  40  brown. 

With  the  increase  of  horned  game  in  the  park,  a  corresponding 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  carnivora.  Mountain  lions  or  pan- 
thers, formerly  not  abundant,  are  now  quite  common,  though  rarely 
seen.  They  prey  chiefly,  perhaps,  upon  the  elk,  but  are  destructive 
also  to  deer  and  mountain  sheep.  A  pack  of  hounds  has  been  pro- 
cured, which  last  winter  enabled  the  game  warden  and  scouts  to  kill 
15  of  these  animals. 

The  coyotes,  while  much  more  numerous  than  the  lions,  are  not 
nearly  so  destructive.     During  the  long  winter  months  they  act  as 
Scavengers  for  the  lions,  and  prey  upon  the  carcasses  of  animals  killed 
by  the  latter.     In  summer  they  delight  in  watching  the  mother  deer, 
fclk,  antelope,  or  mountain  sheep  until  she  calls  her  little  ones  out  from 
hiding  to  feed,  when  they  quickly  devour  the  young  one.     It  requires 
touch  skill  and  labor  to  exterminate  these  animals  without  destroy- 
ing' others,  such  as  fox  and  marten,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable 
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on  in  the  fall,  seeking  a  winter  range  for  food,  into  the  forest  reser- 
ttions  abutting  the  park  on  the  south  and  east,  and  that  while  in  that 
mil  try  the  animals  are  ruthlessly  killed  in  large  numbers  by  pot 
inters  and  others  for  their  heads,  teeth,  pelts,  and  meat,  and  trans- 
itted  a  form  of  bill  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
ellowstone  National  Park,  so  as  to  include  the  above-mentioned  for- 
t  reservations. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company,  bringing  tourists 
•om  the  northern  entrance  of  the  park,  has  further  increased  its 
iant  as  to  coaches  and  horses,  and  the  service  rendered  has  been  very 
itisfactory.  The  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company,  bringing 
>urists  from  the  western  entrance  to  the  reservation,  has  also  improved 
s  equipment,  and  has  rendered  satisfactory  service. 

The  services  rendered  by  W.  W.  Wylie,  who  is  licensed  to  conduct 
imping  parties  through  the  park  and  to  maintain  permanent  camps, 
ive  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Association,  which  under  contract  maintains 
le  hotels  in  the  park,  has  greatly  improved  its  accommodations, 
he  new  hotel  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  known  as  "Old  Faithful 
an,"  is  a  handsome  and  comfortable  establishment.  The  hotel  at  the 
ike  outlet  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  now  the  largest  hotel  in  the  park. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  season  was 
3,727.  The  aggregate  number  carried  over  the  regular  route  by  the 
Tellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company  was  6,044;  by  the  Monida 
nd  Yellowstone  Stage  Company,  2,241;  others  at  hotels,  203;  carried 
>y  W.  W.  Wylie  and  accommodated  at  his  camps,  1,285;  camping  par- 
ies carried  by  other  licensees,  441;  camping  parties  carried  by  private 
Asportation,  3,513. 

During  the  season  3,820  tourists  took  the  trip  across  the  Yellows- 
tone Lake  with  the  Yellowstone  Lake  Boat  Company.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 2,141  entered  the  park  with  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation 
Company,  476  with  the  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company,  1,092 
rithW.  W.  Wylie,  and  the  balance,  117  people,  were  campers. 

The  acting  superintendent  strongly  recommends  that  the  post  of 
Sort  Yellowstone  should  be  enlarged.  He  states  that  he  would  urge 
hat  the  garrison  be  increased  to  a  four-troop  post  but  for  the  fact 
hat  there  would  be  no  quarters  for  their  accommodation.  The  post 
1  seen  by  many  distinguished  visitors  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
>r  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  should  Vie  a  model  post  in  every  way. 
'estates  that  if  the  post  could  be  increased  in  size  as  suggested,  it 
ould  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  park,  but  to  the 
terests  of  the  service  as  well.  lie  suggests  that  it  would  then  be 
■acticable  to  carry  on  considerable  military  instruction  in  and  about 
e  post,  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  men,  and  also  give  the  many 
ritors  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  Army  in  the  way  of  drill 
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and  instruction.  During  the  greater  part  of  lai*t  summer  the  garrison 
was  so  much  reduced  hv  the  necensarv  detached  service  that  it  ww 
not  practicable  to  keep  the  post  properly  policed. 

Emlwdicd  in  the  re-|x>rt  is  a  letter  from  Capt  H.  M.  Chittenden, 
l\  S.  Engineers,  in  charge  of  roads  and  improvements  in  the  park, 
which  shows  the  work  accomplished  under  his  direction  during  the 
3'ear,  as  follows: 

North  entrance.— A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  at  the  north  entrance 
to  the  park  in  fixing  up  the  grounds  and  enlarging  the  road  across  the  Gardiner  flit 
A,good  deal  of  shrublwry  was  planted  in  the  little  )>ark  near  the  station  and  around 
the  entrance  arch.  The  storm  water  from  the  hills  having  proven  to  be  a  drawback 
of  serious  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  grounds  at  the  entrance,  a  huge 
intercepting  ditch  was  built  to  carry  these  waters  around  beyond  the  station,  letting 
them  down  into  the  vallev  below. 

This  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  Gardiner  flat  afl 
an  alfalfa  field.  The  necessity  for  some  provision  for  winter  feed  for  game  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gardiner  having  developed,  and  the  flat  in  that  vicinity  offering  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  raise  alfalfa  hay,  it  was  decided  to  put  it  in  cultivation  during  the 
present  season,  and  this  Department  cooperated  with  the  superintendent  to  that 
end,  expending  in  the  neighborhr>od  of  $2,000.  Authorities  upon  the  subject  of 
alfalfa  growth  state  that  the  stand  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  first  year,  and  that  H 
will  develop,  under  pro]>cr  care,  into  a  first-class  field.  In  connection  with  this 
work,  the  ditch  built  last  year  to  bring  water  from  the  Gardiner  River  was  materially 
enlarged,  and  then*  is  now  an  ample  supply  for  all  needs  in  that  vicinity. 

Road  from  Gardiner  to  Springs. — This  road  was  entirely  resurfaced  during  the 
past  spring.  •  The  material  for  the  lower  half  of  the  road  was  taken  from  the  Waff 
half  a  mile  above  Gardiner,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  bowlders  and  good  road 
gravel.  The  excavation  of  so  much  material  resulted  in  widening  the  road  to  an 
average  of  atwuit  40  feet  along  the  bluff. 

(iHoiNDs  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. — The  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  were  thoroughly  irrigated  throughout  the  season  and  the  growth  of  turf 
was  very  satisfactory.  Some  extra  shrubl>cry  was  planted,  and  that  planted  last 
season  has,  most  of  it,  attained  a  good  hold  and  will  eventually  develop  into  a  sub- 
stantial growth.  Prolwbly  in  two  years  more  the  turf  will  have  attained  so  firm  a 
hold  as  to  become  tjuite  i>cnnanent  without  the  use  of  so  much  water  as  at  present. 

Bunsen  Peak  road. — This  road  was  materially  widened  on  the  steep  grade  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  during  the  past  spring  and  was  maintained  in  good  condition 
throughout  the  season. 

AUONMENT,  COMPLETION,   AND   SURFACING    OF   ROADS  ON  THE  MAIN   8YSTBM. — A  large 

amount  of  work  was  done  throughout  the  park  during  the  past  season  in  the  matter 
of  correcting  alignments  in  grades,  surfacing  and  ballasting  the  roads.  The  heavier 
work  began  at  about  the  eleventh  milepost  from  this  place  and  covered  the  road  from 
that  point  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  except  in  some  places  that  were  surfaced  last 
season.  Portions  of  this  work  were  of  a  quite  heavy  character,  consisting  of  ballast- 
ing the  road  with  rock  to  a  depth  of  about  1  foot  and  covering  this  with  good  road 
gravel.  It  is  l>elieved  that  nearly  all  the  places  which  have  been  boggy  and  miry  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  will  now  sustain  heavy  travel  without  giving  way.  The  more 
important  places  where  this  class  of  work  was  done  are  Brickyard  Hill  and  that 
vicinity.  Elk  Park,  and  Gibbon  Meadows,  although  there  are  many  other  place? 
which  were  treated  in  the  same  wav. 

At  Xez  Perec*  Creek  about  half  a  mile  of  new  road  was  built  to  form  connection  with 
the  new  bridge  over  that  stream. 
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From  the  bridge  over  the  Firehole  River,  near  Excelsior  Geyser,  to  the  old  bridge 
er  the  same  stream,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above,  a  new  road  was  built  to 
nnect  with  the  new  bridge  which  replaces  the  last  one -above  mentioned. 
A  large  amount  of  work  was  done  between  Excelsior  Geyser  and  Upper  Geyser 
isin  in  the  matter  of  cutting  down  grades  and  ballasting  and  surfacing  the  road. 
On  the  road  between  Norris  and  the  canyon  the  grade  was  corrected  in  many 
aces  so  as  to  cut  down  the  small  elevations,  which  characterize  that  stretch  of  road, 
id  give  it  a  more  even  and  correct  alignment.  In  particular,  a  new  alignment  was 
ade  down  the  hill  near  the  1-milepost  from  the  Canyon  Junction,  and  it  is  hoped 
at  that  troublesome  piece  of  road  has  been  placed  in  permanently  good  condition. 
Along  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rapids  and  for  about  2  miles 
>ove  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done  in  the  spring.  This  road  is  always  exces- 
rely  bad  in  the  spring  of  the  year  owing  to  the  ground  being  composed  almost 
itirely  of  clay.  It  has  been  materially  widened  and  ballasted  wilh  rock  and  covered 
ith  good  gravel  over  the  greater  portion  of  this  distance. 

At  Trout  and  Antelope  creeks  entirely  new  crossings  have  been  built  in  order  to 
it  out  unnecessary  curves  of  the  road  and  particularly  to  avoid  a  situation  where 
e  snow  drifts  excessively.  These  drifts  have  been  a  great  source  of  annoyance 
ery  spring  and  the  new  cut-off,  it  is  believed,  will  eliminate  them  entirely. 
The  Natural  Bridge  road  has  been  widened  and  completed  throughout  its  entire 
ngth,  and  a  swath  lias  been  cut  through  the  timber  to  give  more  ready  access  to 
le  sun  during  the  period  of  snow  melting. 

Along  the  lake  shore,  between  the  first  and  second  milepostsfrom  the  Thumb  sta- 
on,  the  road  has  been  rebuilt  and  the  existing  irregularities  in  alignment  corrected. 
On  the  East  road  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done  widening  the  narrow  places 
slow  Sylvan  Pass  and  also  in  general  repairs  over  the  entire  length  of  road. 
The  existing  road  on  the  Yancey  Hill  from  the  northern  end  of  Crescent  Hill 
anyon  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  has  been  extensively  widened,  enlarged,  and  surfaced. 

The  road  from  the  Middle  Gardiner  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the  East 
rardiner  Falls  has  also  l>een  widened  up  to  full  width  and  practically  rebuilt. 

General  repairs. — The  general  repairs  to  the  roads  have  extended  over  the  entire 
jrstem,  and  have  been  continued  during  the  summer  largely  by  the  aid  of  grading 
lachines. 

The  roads  were  opened  a*  early  as  the  conditions  of  the  season  would  permit, 
'he  season  wras  late,  and  a  large  amount  of  snow  shoveling  had  to  be  done. 

New  roads. — From  the  steel  concrete  arch  bridge  over  the  rapids  of  the  Yellow- 
tone  to  Artist  Point,  a  distance  of  about  2  miles,  a  road  was  o|>ened  during  the 
aonth  of  June  and  was  used  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

On  Mount  Washburn  about  9  miles  of  new  road  was  opened.  This  road  has  proven 
xceptionally  difficult  in  construction.  The  difficulties  were  not  simply  those  which 
Kmld  ordinarily  be  foreseen,  such  as  the  character  of  the  excavation,  but  it  was 
oand  more  difficult  than  it  had  been  anticipated  to  conduct  work  at  that  altitude, 
^here  was  no  way  to  get  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  establish  camps  until  the 
oad  was  open,  and  the  lack  of  water  made  it  difficult  to  camp  there  anyway.  The 
ite  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  spring  and  the  early  arrival  of  snow  in  the  autumn 
tft  barely  two  months  in  each  season  to  work  there.  The  work  itself  has  been  of  a 
?ry  heavy  character  all  the  way,  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  difficulties  of  constructing 
lis  line  of  road  have  considerably  exceeded  what  was  expected.  The  road  itself 
ill  undoubtedly  be  the  most  attractive  of  any  in  the  park,  and  the  drive  over 
ount  Washburn  to  Tower  Falls  will  form  a  feature  of  interest  second  onlv  to  the 
^and  Can  von. 

From  the  summit  of  Crescent  Hill  divide  above  Yancey's  to  East  Gardiner  Falls  an 
tirely  new  road  has  been  opened  for  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  This  road  has 
»n  very  carefully  laid  out  and  is  believed  to  utilize  every  advantage  which  the  topog- 
>hy  of  the  country  affords.     It  will  be  one  of  the  best  driving  roads  in  the  park. 
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Unless  positively  prevented  by  the  weather,  alxmt  9  miles  of  new  road  will  b» 
opened  along  the  valley  of  the  Lamar  River  before  the  close  of  the  season.    Thii 
road  will  not  be  of  the  complete  character  of  that  on  the  main  system,  but  a  single- 
track  wagon  road  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  traffic  to  Cooke  city. 
This  will  make  a  total  of  about  30  miles  of  roe/1  opened  during  the  season. 

Bridges. — Five  steel  bridges  and  five  wooden  bridges  have  been  erected  daring 
the  season,  with  a  total  length  of  span  of  about  800  feet  The  largest  of  these  bridges 
is  that  over  the  Middle  Gardiner,  near  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  which  is  a  5-span 
steel  arch  structure  with  a  total  length  of  410  feet. 

The  other  steel  bridges  are  one  across  the  Middle  Gardiner,  at  the  seventh  milepoflt 
south  of  Mammoth  Hot  Springs;  another  across  Nez  Perce*  Creek;  another  across  the 
Firehole,  above  Excelsior  Geyser,  and  another  over  Tower  Creek  above  the  Wis. 

The  wooden  bridges  are  over  Antelope  and  Trout  creeks,  the  Little  and  Big  Black 
Tail,  and  over  the  I^aniar  River. 

Culverts. — A  great  number  of  wooden  culverts  on  all  parts  of  the  system  ha?e 
been  replaced  by  vitrified  clay  pipe  during  the  season.  This  improvement  hii 
already  afforded  much  relief  in  the  maintenance  of  the  park  roads  by  removing  the 
annoyance  that  was  constantly  arising  from  broken  wooden  culverts. 

Sprinkling. — The  sprinkling  system  has  been  extended  to  embrace  about  85  miles 
of  the  road  system.  As  this  work  develops  it  is  becoming  much  more  effective  Una 
at  first.  There  has  l>een  a  great  deal  to  learn  atxnit  it  in  the  matter  of  securing  water 
at  the  proper  places  and  in  projier  quantities,  and  in  learning  the  best  ways  of  distrib- 
uting it  u]>on  the  roads.  The  work  of  the  past  season  seems  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  system  will  combine  admirably  with  annual 
repairs  in  keeping  the  roads  in  good  order  and  free  from  dust.  It  is  hoped  to  extend 
the  svstem  next  vear  to  cover  110  miles. 

Station  houses. — Two  new  station  houses  were  erected  during  the  season,  one  at 
the  Thumb  of  the  I^ake  and  the  other  east  of  Sylvan  Pass.  Unless  prevented  by  the 
weather  a  third  will  be  built  near  Cooke  City  by  the  close  of  the  season.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  station  house's  eleven  small  buildings  for  officers'  quarters  have  been 
erected  at  the  various  stations. 

Painting. — All  the  mileposta  on  the  road  system  'have  been  repainted,  some  of 
them  corrected  in  numbering,  and  new  mileposts  placed  along  the  line  from  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  by  way  of  Tower  Falls  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  various  signs 
pertaining  to  the  road  work  have  also  been  repainted.  Signs  have  been  posted 
marking  the  points  of  interest  connected  with  General  Howard's  campaign  after  the 
Nez  Perces  in  1877. 

Ditch  and  reservoir. — The  large  reservoir  has  been  twice  cleaned  during  the 
present  season,  and  the  ditch  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  will  be  covered  with 
ties  nearly  its  entire  length  to  prevent  snow  from  falling  in  it  and  damming  it  up. 

Estimates. — Following  is  the  sulistance  of  my  annual  report  for  the  past  fiscal  year  | 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  estimates  for  the  fiscal  vear  1905-6: 

The  essential  features  of  the  project  upon  which  the  appropriation  of  June  28, 1902, 
was  based  will  have  V>een  carried  out  at  the  close  of  this  season,  but  in  a  few  instance! 
it  has  not  l>cen  possible  to  accomplish  all  that  has  l>een  expected.  This  is  due  (1 )  to 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  hire  and  materials  over  that  when  the  estimate  was  made; 
(2)  to  the  necessity  of  doing  certain  work  that  was  not  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the 
estimate,  and  (3)  to  the  very  heavy  character  of  certain  portions  of  the  work,  notably 
on  Mount  Washburn  and  on  the  East  road  near  Svlvan  Pass. 

The  contracts  for  1900  and  1901  for  team  hire,  upon  which  the  estimates  were 
based,  were  at  the  rate  of  $1.H0  and  $1.9f>  per  day  per  team  respectively,  but  the 
lowest  bid  obtainable  under  the  continuing  appropriation  was  $2.57,  an  increase  ol 
over  44  per  cent  on  the  mean  of  the  rates  for  19(H)  and  1901.  The  total  increased 
cost  under  this  heading  amounts  to  nearly  $20,000.  There  has  also  been  a  general 
rise  in  the  cost  of  materials,  but  this  is  not  very  important. 
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n  the  year  1902,  after  the  appropriation  had  been  made,  the  Northern  Pacific 

ended  its  park  branch  from  Cinnabar,  the  former  terminus,  to  the  boundary  of 

j  park.    This  necessitated  certain  changes  in  the  road- system,  and  it  was  thought 

risable  to  make  a  suitable  entrance  at  this  most  important  approach  to  the  park. 

e  Northern  Pacific  contributed  largely  to  this  cost  by  granting  half  freight  on  their 

es  for  one  year  on  all  material  used  in  the  park  work.    This  contribution  amounted 

about  $5,500.    The  cost  to  the  Government  was  about  $9,000. 

The  extensive  building  carried    on   by  the   hotel    association,  and  the  largely 

reased  work  under  the  Engineer  Department,  caused  such  a  great  increase  in  the 

ount  of  freight  between  Gardiner  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  that  the  radical 

argement  of  that  road  became  a  necessity.    The  work  amounted  practically  to 

onstruction  and  was  a  heavy  item  of  cost. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  expenditure  of  about  $2,000  for  an  alfalfa 

d  on  the  Gardiner  Flat. 

The  development  of  the  grounds  nt  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  which  has  been  such 

elief  from  the  conditions  that  prevailed  there  three  years  ago,  has  cost  more  than 

s  anticipated  owing  to  the  growth  of  business  and  the  necessity  for  work  which  was 

\  foreseen. 

The  exceptionally  heavy  character  of  the  work  over  Mount  Washburn  has  already 

sn  referred  to.    The  same  experience  was  encountered  on  that  portion  of  the  East 

d  which  lie*  directly  east  of  Sylvan  Pass. 

The  foregoing  conditions  have  caused  a  deficiency  in  the  estimates  and  a  portion 

the  work  over  Mount  Washburn  has  been  left  in  a  state  of  partial  completion. 

lile  there  is  a  good  road  all  the  way  across  the  mountain,  it  is  still  too  narrow  in 

,ces,  considering  the  precipitous  character  of  the  ground  over  which  it  passes,  to 

considered  safe  for  four-horse  vehicles.     It  should  be  widened  in  many  places  and 

3ng  guard  walls  should  be  erected  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  road  to  give  an  appear- 

:e  of  security  in  all  dangerous  places.     Some  work  should  be  done  on  the  summit 

the  mountain  in  the  matter  of  erecting  a  wind  wall  to  shelter  tourists  during  the 

rh  gales  that  sometimes  prevail  there.     As  already  stated,  this  road  will  be  the 

est  for  scenery  in  the  park  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  it  is  urgently 

ommended  that  it  be  not  left  in  an  incomplete  condition. 

following  is  an  explanation  of  each  item  in  the  estimate  asked  for: 

i  en  era  l  repairs. — A  minimum  of  $35,000  is  necessary  for  the  thorough  annual 

>air  of  the  roads  on  the  main  system,  including  the  northern  and  western  approaches. 

Sprinkling.— The  sprinkling  system  should  be  extended  next  year  so  as  to  embrace 

i  following  roads: 

Miles. 

rthern  approach 5 

It  line  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  10-mile  post  in  Gibbon  Canyon;  Firehole 
liver  at  15-mile  post  from  Norris  to  De  Lacey  Creek;  10  miles  in  vicinity  of 
Thumb;  Natural  Bridge  to  Grand  Canyon;  8  miles  on  Norris  Canyon  road, 

ind  other  small  portions — say 95 

jstern  approach 10 

Total 110 

is  will  require  the  purchase  of  5  new  sprinklers,  at  about $2, 000 

e  installation  of  tanks,  pipes,  etc.,  for  filling  same 2, 000 

erating  26  sprinklers  for  one  season,  at  about  $1 ,000  each 26, 000 

Total  for  next  season 30, 000 

)unds:  Maintenance  of  grounds  at  Gardiner  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 

nd  care  of  alfalfa  field 4,000 

dges:  Five  new  bridges  to  replace  those  nearly  worn  out 10, 000 

nt:  New  sawmill 3,000 
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Mount  Washburn  road. — From  the  Grand  Canyon,  over  Mount  Washburn  and 
via  Tower  Falls,  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  $50,000. 

East  road. — This  road  was  commenced  in  1890,  under  an  appropriation  of  $20,OOQl 
It  was  opened  to  travel  July  10,  1903,  and  since  that  time  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  has  been  expended  upon  it  There  still  remains  an  important  piece  of  work 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Sylvan  Pass,  involving  a  loop  and  a  high  trestle,  to  reduce  the 
grade.  A  bridge  over  (frinell  Creek  is  required  and  considerable  widening  below 
Sylvan  Pass.  It  is  estimated  that  these  three  items  will  cost  $20,000.  There  should 
also  be  expended  a)>out  $5,000  in  regular  annual  repairs.  This  makes  an  estimate  of 
$25,000  for  the  next  year. 

The  opinion  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work  is  that  this  road  will  be  mainly 
used  by  camping  parties  from  the  Bighorn  Basin,  and  that  therefore  a  good  single- 
track  wagon  road  will  answer  every  requirement  until  the  railroad  is  considerably 
nearer  the  park.  With  the  exception  of  the  improvements  asked  for  above,  such  a 
road  now  exists,  and  an  annual  outlay  after  next  year  of  $5,000  ought  to  keep  it  in 
good  repair. 

The  observations  just  made  in  regard  to  the  East  road  apply  also  to  the  Sooth 
road.  Until  a  railroad  is  built  into  Jackson  Hole,  this  approach  will  be  used  in  the 
main  only  by  camping  parties,  and  the  present  road  will  answer  that  purpose  with 
such  improvements  as  can  be  made  under  the  head  of  annual  repairs.  The  sum  of 
$5,000  is  recommended  as  sufficient. 

Several  applications  have  come  to  me  during  the  past  year  to  construct  a  road  from 
Jackson  Hole  across  the  Teton  Pass  to  give  access  to  the  park  from  the  southwest 
Such  a  road  is  very  desirable,  but  as  it  has  never  been  considered  a  part  of  the  park 
road  system  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  submit  an  estimate  for  it  unless  called  upon 
officially  to  do  so. 

Office,  etc. :  Office  and  miscellaneous  expenses $6,000 

SUMMARY   OF   ESTIMATES. 

General  repairs 35. 000 

Sprinkling 30,000 

Grounds 4, 000 

Bridges  on  main  system 10, 000 

Plant 3,000 

Mount  Washburn  road 50, 000 

East  road 25,000 

South  road 5, 000 

Office,  etc 6,000 

Total 168,000 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  above  amount  be  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  the  work  of  the  past  three  years  the  utmost  effort  has  been  made  to 
exercise  the  strictest  economy  in  expenditures  and  to  make  the  appropriation  cover 
as  much  work  as  possible,  but  for  the  reasons  above  stated  there  remains  some  work 
to  do  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

During  the  tourist  season  of  1904  licenses  were  granted  to  11  per- 
sons to  conduct  camping  parties  through  the  park,  the  total  number 
of  wagons  used  for  the  purpose  being  38,  and  the  amount  of  license 
fees  paid,  at  $5  per  wagon,  being  $190. 

Estimates  for  the  park  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  appropriations,  as  follows: 

For  the  administration  and  protection  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  construction  of  building  for  registration  purposes,  construction 
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rf  75  miles  of  telephone  line,  for  marking  surveyed  boundary  lines  of 
park,  and  for  forage  for  game,  $16,180. 

For  purchase  of  additional  buffalo,  fences  for  summer  pasture  there- 
for, purchase  of  necessary  feed  for  buffalo,  and  salaries  of  game  war- 
ien  and  assistant,  all  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the 
3ecretarjT  of  the  Interior,  $16,700. 

Yosemite  National  Park. 

This  park  is  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Mono  counties, 
Cal.,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  1,512  square  miles,  being  36  miles 
wide  and  about  42  miles  long.  The  lands  embraced  therein  were  set 
aside  by  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  650), 
and  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Maj.  John  Bigelow,  jr.,  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  was  designated 
as  acting  superintendent,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
on  May  23,  1904,  having  under  his  command  Troops  C  and  D,  Ninth 
Cavalrv.  From  the  close  of  the  season  of  1903,  until  the  arrival  of 
Major  Bigelow,  the  reservation  was  in  charge  of  Forest  Rangers  Brit- 
ten, Leidig,  and  Leonard.  On  account  of  his  retirement  from  active 
service,  Major  Bigelow  was  relieved  from  duty  as  acting  superintendent 
of  the  park  to  take  effect  September  15, 1904,  and  Capt.  W.  H.  McCor- 
nack,  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Arm\T,  was  thereupon  designated  as  acting 
superintendent,  and  served  as  such  until  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  park  on  October  15,  1904. 

The  main  camp  was  established  on  the  site  used  for  this  purpose 
during  preceding  seasons,  situated  about  one  mile  west  of  Wawona, 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  park.     While  for  some  purposes  a  more 
central  position  in  the  park  would  have  been  preferable,  this  was  found 
to  afford  the  best  means  of  communication  with  the  patrol  posts  on  the 
one  side  and  Raymond,  the  shipping  point,  on  the  other.    Subsequently, 
eight  patrol  posts  were  established,  each  consisting  of  an  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer,  and  a  detachment  of  enlisted  men.     These  posts 
*ere  located  at  Crockers  Station,  Hog  Ranch,  Return  Canyon,  Soda 
Spring,  Reds  Meadow,  Little  Jackass,  Chiquita  Lake,  and  Jerseydale. 
•The  patrol  posts  were  divided  into  two  sections,  each  commanded  by 
*&  officer.     The  commander  of  the  eastern  section  was  located  at  Soda 
Spring,  and  the  commander  of  the  western  section  at  Camp  A.  E.  Wood. 
The  troops  or  u  reservation  guards  '*  at  the  several  posts  were  directed 
*o  patrol  the  intervals  between  patrol  posts,  and  on  every  Thursday 
H  noon  the  patrols  of  adjoining  patrol  posts  met  and  exchanged  mail 
*nd  messages.     A  complete  circuit  of  patrols  in  the  park  was  thus 
Established. 

Standing  orders  for  the  government  of  the  a  reservation  guards " 
*ere  issued,  givingdetailed  instructions  for  making  patrols  and  recon- 
naissances, preventing  trespassing  by  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock, 
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extinguishing  forest  fires,  preventing  the  unlawful  killing  of  game  or 
other  depredations  by  tourists  and  camping  parties,  as  well  as  by  per- 
sons living  upon  patented  lands  within  the  park,  and  examining  and 
sealing  firearms.  These  orders  were  not  issued  until  the  season  wm 
somewhat  advanced,  and  so  were  not  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  whole  sea* 
son's  trial,  but  in  most  respects  they  were  found  to  work  satisfactorily 
and  the  superintendent  believes  that  the}7  may  prove  of  some  assistance 
to  the  troops  detailed  to  the  park  at  the  beginning  of  next  season,  espe- 
cially if  these  should  l)e  without  experience  as  reservation  guards. 

Persons  entering  the  park  were  required  to  give  up  their  fire- 
arms, or  when  they  desired  to  leave  the  reservation  by  another  road 
the  arms  were  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  owners  with  a  permit  to 
carry  the  sealed  weapons  through  the  park.  The  report  shows  that 
200  arms  were  sealed,  and  18  taken  up,  during  the  season.  Seventeen 
permits  to  curry  arms  were  issued.  Among  the  troops  noncommis- 
sioned officers  were  allowed  to  carry  carbines  and  revolvers,  while 
privates  were  armed  only  with  revolvers.  No  complaint  was  made 
during  the  season  relative  to  the  killing  or  catching  of  game  by  the 
troops.  Particular  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  not  to  injure  any 
tree  or  mark  or  deface  any  natural  object. 

Only  two  considerable  forest  fires  occurred  in  the  park  during  the 
season,  both  being  in  timber  lands.  The  first  fire  broke  out  on  June 
30,  1904,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pinoche  Peak,  and  was  extinguished  on 
July  (>,  about  2  square  miles  having  been  burned.  One  officer  and  25 
men  fought  this  tire,  although  there  was  not  at  the  time  an  adequate 
supply  of  tire- fighting  implements  on  hand. 

The  second  fire  broke  out  on  August  13,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south 
side  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Tuolumne  River.  From  the  13th  to 
the  17th  this  fire  was  fought  by  the  patrol  posts  at  Hog  Ranch  and 
Crocker's  Station,  with  the  assistance  of  half  a  dozen  citizens.  On 
the  17th  a  detachment  of  25  men  and  1  officer  from  the  camp  arrived 
on  the  scene,  and  the  fire  was  then  got  under  control.  It  was  finally 
extinguished  on  the  23d,  the  burned  area  being  about  3£  miles.  A 
few  minor  fires  also  occurred,  which  were  promptly  extinguished. 
An  adequate  supply  of  fire-fighting  implements  was  purchased  during 
the  season. 

The  acting  superintendent  suggests,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
devastating  forest  fires,  the  regular  and  systematical  burning  of  the 
underbrush,  dead  leaves,  and  other  debris  of  the  forest.  While  such 
preventive  firing  would,  of  course,  be  attended  with  some  danger,  he 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  less  destructive  than  the  acci- 
dental and  incendiary  fires  now  of  frequent  occurrence.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  commission  of  experts  to 
forestrv  for  determination. 
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As  usual,  considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  dealing  with  trespass- 
g  live  stock — cattle  and  sheep — the  number  of  trespassing  sheep  found 
iring  the  season  having  been  very  large.  The  acting  superintend- 
it  reports  that,  in  accordance  with  Department  instructions,  he  con- 
rred  during  the  year  with  Forest  Supervisor  Charles  H.  Shinn,  of  the 
erra  Forest  Reserve,  with  the  result  that  cooperation  was  secured 
jtween  the  troops  in  the  park  and  the  rangers  in  the  Forest  Keserva- 
>n  in  dealing  with  trespassing  sheep  and  cattle  owners.  The  number 
!  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  found  trespassing  by  the  reservation  guards  was 
excess  of  164,  while  the  number  of  trespassing  sheep  found  by  the 
itrols  exceeded  50,000.  Even  with  this  enormous  total,  however, 
e  acting  superintendent  expresses  the  belief  that  the  number  of  sheep 
ected  from  the  park  during  the  season  was  equaled  by  the  number 
hich  were  trespassing  but  evaded  discovery.  Upon  this  point  he 
>ncursin  the  recommendation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garrard,  the  act- 
g  superintendent  for  the  previous  year,  expressed  in  the  following 
nguage: 

Every  acting  superintendent  of  the  park  has  felt  the  necessity  for  and  recom- 
ended  the  enactment  of  laws  prescribing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  rules  and 
gulations.  In  our  country,  where  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
ty,  without  due  process  of  law,  it  is  plainly  impossible  for  an  officer  to  properly 
inish  anyone  for  breaking  the  rules  and  regulations  that  have  not  the  sanction  of 
w.  Even  when  the  laws  are  ignored  there  is  no  way  provided  for  bringing  offend- 
•s  to  trial,  there  being,  I  believe,  no  United  States  commissioner  or  district  court 
ithin  100  miles.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  park  be  made  a  United  States 
rart  district,  and  a  resident  commissioner  appointed.  The  rangers  could  easily 
srve  as  deputy  marshals  without  interfering  with  their  other  duties. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  it  was  found  advisable  to  employ 
lore  stringent  measures  in  dealing  with  the  owners  and  herders  of 
respassing  sheep,  particularly  as  most  of  these  persons  appeared  to 
•eold  and  willful  offenders.  Accordingly,  under  Department  instruc- 
ions,  the  following  order  was  issued  on  September  9,  1904: 

When  sheep  are  caught  trespassing  on  the  reservation,  and  are  accompanied  by 
erders,  the  sheep  will  be  expelled  in  one  direction,  the  herders  in  another,  and 
leir  outfits  in  another.  Sheep  driven  into  a  forest  reserve  must  be  driven  out  of  it. 
rdinarily  the  sheep  will  be  driven  out  of  the  park  on  its  east  side,  and  the  herders 
id  outfits,  if  practicable,  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides. 

The  strict  enforcement  of  this  order  had  a  beneficial  effect,  and  a 
milar  one  will  be  issued  early  in  the  season  next  year. 
The  acting  superintendent  urges  the  necessity  of  a  careful  and 
lorough  consideration  of  the  following  measures,  some  of  which  are 
>w  pending  in  Congress:  First,  the  acquisition  b\r  the  United  States 
'  the  Yosemite  Vallev  Grant,  now  owned  bv  the  State  of  California; 
cond,  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  toll  roads  in  the  park 
iding  to  the  valley;  third,  the  acquisition  by  the  Government  of 
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certain  patented  lands  scattered  through  the  park,  aggregating  per- 
haps 100  square  miles  in  extent;  fourth,  the  withdrawal  of  eight  town- 
ships from  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Regarding  the  acquisition  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant,  it  is  stated 
that  the  valley  would  l>e  rendered  more  attractive  and  would  be  better 
policed  if  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Government, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should  own  the  val- 
ley, as  well  a*  the  park  surrounding  it,  is  gradually  gaining  favor  with 
the  people  of  the  State,  the  anomaly  of  divided  ownership  and  divided 
responsibility  being  self-evident. 

The  existence  of  private  toll  roads  within  the  park  is  said  to  be  very 
objectionable.  Some  of  the  roads  are  in  bad  condition,  the  corpora- 
tions owning  and  operating  them  making  only  enough  repairs  to  pre- 
vent forfeiture  of  their  charters.  A  number  of  instances  of  vandalism 
occurred  along  the  lines  of  these  toll  roads  during  the  season,  such  as 
the  cutting  and  '•girdling"  of  trees,  painting  of  objectionable  adver- 
tisements, etc.  Some  of  this  could  not  be  prevented,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  acts  were  committed  within  the  right  of  way  of  the  toll  road. 

The  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  patented  lands  within  the 
park,  it  is  stated,  would  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  administration 
in  the  reservation.  The  men  patrolling  the  park  are  frequently  id 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  on  Government  or  private  land,  and 
vigorous  action  is  not  to  Im»  expected  from  them  under  these  circum- 
stances. Moreover,  the  private  ownership  of  lands  within  the  park 
causes  cori«idenihle  injury  to  the  park  itself  on  account  of  the  felling 
of  tree-,  tin-  Miii'ling  of  forest  fires,  the  depredations  of  live  stock, 
sheep,  ete..  find  (he  killing  of  game  by  persons  living  on  the  patented 
lands.  The  iieting  superintendent  states  that  the  essential  purposes 
of  the  |Mirk,  ronsidered  as  a  tract  of  reserved  forest  land,  are  as 
follow*: 

First.  To  afford  protection  for  a  certain  rainfall,  and  so  preserve 
the  wiiler  supply  of  an  extensive  region. 

Second.  To  provide  a  great  museum  of  nature  for  the  general  public 
free  of  cost.  This  was  doubtless  the  object  had  in  mind  when  the 
name  "park"  was  given. 

Both  these  objects  would  be  better  subserved  if  the  Government 
should  acquire  all  the  patented  lands  situated  within  the  park. 

In  discussing  what  is  known  as  the  "  Gillette  bill,"  now  pending  in 
Congress,  for  withdrawing  certain  lands  from  the  park,  the  acting 
superintendent  repeats  the  language  of  his  predecessor,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Garrard :  ^  J  do  not  recommend  the  cutting  off  of  one  acre  of  the 
park."  Most  of  the  area  proposed  to  be  eliminated  lies  in  the  western 
part.  In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  park  (owing  to  the  com- 
parative warmth  of  this  section)  is  the  principal  retreat  of  deer  and 
small  game  in  the  winter.    The  opening  of  this  country  to  hunters,  it  is 
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stated,  would  accelerate  the  lamentable  destruction  of  game  now  going 
an  in  the  reservation.  In  the  northwestern  section  is  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley,  thought  by  some  people  to  equal  the  Yosemite  in 
scenic  beauty  and  interest.  The  cutting  off  of  the  adjoining  sections 
of  land  would  render  this  valley  more  difficult  to  police;  and  per- 
haps the  next  step  would  l>e  to  take  it,  also,  out  of  the  park. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.  L., 
790),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
grant  rights  of  way  in  the  national  parks  and  reservations  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  purposes,  and  for  water  conduits,  reservoirs  for 
irrigation,  mining  or  quarrying,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes. 
No  applications  for  privileges  in  Yosemite  National  Park  under  this 
statute  were  presented  during  the  year.  The  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment regarding  cases  arising  in  these  parks,  as  stated  in  my  last, 
annual  report  (p.  157).  is  to  refuse  the  application  in  all  cases  where, 
in  my  judgment,  the  facts  did  not  warrant  a  finding,  as  required  by 
the  act,  "that  the  same  is  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest," 
and  also  where  the  proposed  enterprise  necessarily  involved  the 
appropriation  of  private  property  in  the  park  (the  owner  or  owners 
not  having  consented  thereto),  or  the  violation  of  the  act  of  October 
1,  1890  (2(>  Stat.  L.,  f>50),  creating  the  park,  especially  the  provision 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  regulations  "for 
the  retention  in  their  natural  condition  of  all  *  *  *  natural  curi- 
osities or  wonders  within  said  reservation." 

The  principal  improvements  authorized  during  the  year  from  the 
appropriation  of  $5,400  for  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
Park  were  repairing  trail  from  Kodgers  Lake  to  Smoky  Jack  Meadow, 
about  30  miles;  constructing  trail  from  Lamberts  Soda  Spring  to 
Mmer  trail,  5  miles;  repairing  parts  of  trail  from  Hog  Ranch  to 
Hetch  Hetch}-  Valley;  constructing  trail  from  Hopkins  place  to 
Merced  Lake,  about  8  miles;  repairing  trail  from  Crescent  Lake 
to  Johnson  Lake,  1  mile;  repairing  trail  from  Chilnualna  Falls  to 
Junction  with  trail  from  target  range,  5  miles;  repairing  suspension 
bridges  over  Merced  River  and  Wet  Gulch;  constructing  a  foot  bridge 
over  the  South  Fork  of  the  Merced  River  near  Camp  A.  E.  Wood; 
constructing  a  corral  for  impounding  cattle  at  Camp  A.  E.  Wood; 
construction  of  an  office  building,  with  furniture  and  office  fixtures 
therefor;  purchase  of  guide  posts  and  labels,  etc. 

Most  of  these  improvements  were  completed  during  the  season,  but 
On  account  of  the  snowstorms  which  come  earlv  in  the  fall  in  this 

%r 

region,  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  final  completion  of  the  corral 
and  one  or  two  of  the  trails  until  next  spring.  The  office  building  has 
been  found  to  be  a  great  convenience  and  will  permit  the  storage  of 
the  various  files  and  records  in  the  park  during  the  winter  months. 
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The  projected  road  from  Glacier  Point  to  Mono  Meadow  was  con- 
structed by  the  labor  of  troops,  without  expense  to  the  Government 
A  corral  was  also  constructed  by  the  labor  of  troops  at  Big  Oak  Flat, 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Merced  River,  to  be  used  as  a  pound  for  tres- 
passing cattle. 

With  the  aid  of  military  transportation  some  95,000  trout  from  the 
State  fish  hatchery  in  the  park  were  planted  in  July,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  streams  and  lakes  in  the  park  are  generally  well  stocked  with 
trout. 

During  the  season  theacting  superintendent  established  in  the  park  an 
arboretum  and  botanical  garden,  under  the  name  of  '"The  Arboretum." 
Some  improvements  were  made  by  putting  up  signposts  and  seats, 
trimming  trees,  and  removal  of  dead  wood  and  other  de*bris.  First 
Lieut.  Henry  F.  Pipes,  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  acted  as  officer  in 
charge.  The  arboretum  is  situated  near  Camp  A.  E.  Wood,  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Merced  River,  adjoining  the  Wawona  Hotel.  Its 
area  as  at  present  laid  out  is  about  100  acres.  The  land  selected  b 
generally  wooded,  and  has  a  fair  slope  toward  the  river.  Running 
through  the  grounds  is  a  creek  known  as  "  Big  Creek.9'  So  far,  only 
a  fair  beginning  has  been  accomplished  with  the  arboretum,  but  it  is 
hoped  in  time  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
park,  and  to  have  in  it,  properly  placed  and  labeled,  an  example  of 
every  plant  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  park.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting  specimens  of 
North  American  flora  obtainable  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
park. 

The  acting  superintendent  recommends  that  in  future  the  troops 
detailed  to  the  park  should  arrive  not  later  than  the  1st  of  May.  He 
states  that,  if  practicable,  part  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  should  be  stationed 
at  Bridgeport  and  another  detachment  at  Sonora  to  watch  the  bands 
of  sheep  as  they  come  up  from  the  south  with  a  view  to  trespassing  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  sections  of  the  reservation.  The  troops  could 
then  follow  the  sheep  into  the  park,  if  they  did  not  intercept  them  on 
the  border.  During  the  past  season,  although  detachments  went  out 
from  camp  before  the"  snow  had  sufficiently  melted  in  the  mountains 
to  admit  of  their  crossing  the  ridge,  the  troops  found  when  they  got 
across  it  that  sheep  had  been  trespassing  in  the  park  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountains  for  weeks. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  officer  to  be  detailed  for  service  in 
the  park  next  season  be  sent  there,  with  one  enlisted  man  as  clerk, 
about  a  month  before  the  troops  arrive.  This  will  enable  him  to  exam- 
ine the  records,  maps,  reports,  etc.,  converse  with  the  rangers,  travel 
over  accessible  parts  of  the  park,  and  get  in  touch  with  his  work  before 
the  troops  arrive.     It  is  believed  that  this  recommendation  is  an  iinpor- 
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ant  one;  and  until  it  becomes  practicable  to  secure  the  assignment  of 
n  officer  as  acting  superintendent  to  continue  on  duty  for  several 
"ears,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  quarters  for  troops  within 
he  park,  so  that  they  may  remain  in  the  reservation  throughout  the 
"ear,  as  has  been  heretofore  recommended,  the  Department  will 
ndeavorto  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  War  Department  in  having 
he  officer  detailed  as  acting  superintendent  sent  to  the  park  earty  in 
he  spring  of  each  year. 

Changing  the  boundaries  of  the  park. — At  the  last  session  of 
Congress  H.  R.  bill  9310,  to  exclude  certain  lands  therein  described 
Tom  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  was  introduced  and  referred  to  this 
Department  for  report.  After  careful  investigation  of  the  matter, 
mder  date  of  April  13, 1904,  an  adverse  report  was  made  upon  said  bill, 
rod  in  lieu  thereof  a  substitute  was  suggested,  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
appended  page  318,  Exhibit  L.  Subsequently  the  House  Committee  on* 
Public  Lands,  after  consideration  of  Department  letter  of  April  13, 
ibove  mentioned,  reported  H.  R.  bill  15191,  hereto  appended  pages 
519-321,  Exhibit  M,  as  a  substitute  for  H.  R.  bill  9310.  This  substitute 
rill  was  still  pending  and  undisposed  of.  And  to  the  fact,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, that  Congress  desired  further  practical  information  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  excluded  from  the  park  before 
finally  acting  upon  said  bill,  was  due  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
embraced  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  April  28,  1904,  appropri- 
iting  $3,000,  to  be  immediately  available,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
in  examination  to  be  made  of  certain  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  and  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  substantial  road  to  be  built 
within  the  reservation.  The  paragraph  referred  to  is  in  terms  as 
fellows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  examine  into  the  conditions  and 
■tuations  in  the  United  States  Yosemite  Park  in  the  State  of  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  portions  of  said  park  are  not  necessary  for  park  purposes 
*Qt  can  be  returned  to  the  public  domain,  and  also  at  what  place  a  good  and  substan- 
il  road  can  be  built  from  the  boundary  of  said  park  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant, 
deluding  the  length  and  cost  of  the  same;  and  for  the  purposes  of  said  examina- 
On  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  immediately 
liable. 

Believing  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  could  be  better  effectu- 
bed  by  having  a  personal  examination  made  of  the  park  lands  by 
ampetent  persons,  I  accordingly,  under  date  of  June  14,  1904,  com- 
missioned Maj.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden,  Corps  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army; 
Ir.  Robert  B.  Marshall,  topographer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  on 
Uty  in  California,  and  Mr.  Frank  Bond,  chief  of  the  drafting  divis- 
m  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  members  of  a  commission  to  exam- 
le  into  the  conditions  and  situation  in  the  United  States  Yosemite 
'ark   in  the  State   of  California.     On  the  24th  of  June,  1904,  the 
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commission  reached  the  Yosemite  Park,  at  once  effected  an  organiza- 
tion, and  entered  actively  upon  the  execution  of  the  work  intrusted 
to  them. 

The  very  full  and  comprehensive  report  of  this  commission,  dated 
August  31,  1U04,  embodying  the  results  of  their  work  in  the  field  sad 
their  conclusions  upon  the  various  subjects  presented  in  connection 
with  the  investigation,  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress  for  its  consid- 
eration immediately  upon  the  convening  thereof.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  this  commission  may  be  briefly  summarized  under  the  following 
general  heads: 

Readjustment  of  boundaries. — The  natural  desire  of  private 
owners  of  lands  and  improvements  within  the  park  to  develop  ana 
exploit  their  properties  has  made  administration  of  park  affairs  by 
the  Government  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  For  the  purpose  of 
removing  this  condition,  three  plans  were  considered  by  the  commis- 
sion. First,  the  exclusion  of  all  private  holdings;  second,  the  par- 
chase  of  all  private  holdings;  and,  third,  the  exclusion  of  some  and 
the  purchase  of  the  remainder.  The  first  and  second  plans  were! 
rejected  because  they  involved,  respectively,  the  destruction  of  the  * 
integrity  of  the  park  and  a  prohibitive  cost. 

The  commission  recommends  the  exclusion  of  all  private  claims  that 
may  be  spared  without  serious  detriment  to  the  park  and  the  purchase 
of  the  remainder.  The  location  and  character  of  the  patented  lands 
are  indicated  upon  a  map  accompanying  the  report.  Said  map  also 
shows  the  proposed  new  boundaries,  which  exclude  542.88  square 
miles  of  the  present  park  and  add  113.62  square  miles,  making  an 
actual  reduction  in  area  of  429.26  square  miles.  These  boundaries 
exclude  about  40,000  acres  of  private  holdings,  mostly  timber  land,  and 
retain  about  22,347  acres,  also  chiefly  timber.  They  also  exclude  the 
mineral  lands  within  the  park.  They  include  the  valuable  water 
resources,  but  contain  nothing  that  should  jeopardize  the  integrity  or 
mar  the  natural  beauty  of  the  reservation  in  the  future.  They  follow 
surveyed  lines  on  the  wrest  side,  because  of  the  private  claims,  but  on 
the  north,  east,  and  south  follow  natural  lines — either  divides  between 
great  watersheds  or  the  channels  of  large  streams.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  new  boundaries  be  surveyed  and  properly  marked. 

Private  lands. — The  patented  lands  within  the  park,  embracing 
about  60,000  acres,  are  located  chiefly  between  the  Merced  and  Tuo- 
lumne rivers,  and  are  mostly  timber  claims.  The  largest  body  sur- 
rounds the  Merced  and  Tuolumne  groves  of  Sequoia,  which  are  on 
public  land.  These  timber  lands  were  sold  at  $2.50  per  acre,  but  the 
original  price  has  been  increased  by  taxes  and  other  expenses  to  about 
$10  per  acre.  They  are  being  purchased  and  consolidated  in  one  own- 
ership, at  prices  ranging  between  $12  and  $18  per  acre,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  about  $30  per  acre  would  be  necessary  to  buy  or  condemn 
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them.  The  values  of  the  22,347  acres  remaining  within  the  boundaries 
herein  recommended  vary  greatly.  The  Commission  recommends 
exchange  and  purchase  to  extinguish  all  private  titles  thereto,  condem- 
nation proceedings  to  be  resorted  to  where  necessary,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  with  which  to  begin  the  work. 

Route  for  proposed  Government  wagon  road. — But  one  ap- 
proach or  route  to  the  valley  is  recommended.  This  is  up  the  Merced 
Ever,  is  of  an  even  and  eas\r  grade,  with  no  mountains  to  cross,  and 
rises  from  an  altitude  of  1,350  feet  to  3,500  feet  in  the  20  miles  of  its 
course.  It  is  a  practicable  all-winter  route  and  may  be  sprinkled 
cheaply.  No  other  routes  can  compare  with  this,  except  in  the  one 
item  of  cost  of  construction.  All  existing  roads  hftve  heavy  grades, 
rising  and  falling  2,000  to  3,000  feet;  scarcity  of  water  makes  sprink- 
ling impossible,  and  all  are  unnecessarily  long  and  blocked  by  snow 
the  greater  part  of  every  winter.  Being  entirely  of  earth  construc- 
tion, the  dust  upon  these  roads  renders  the  discomforts  of  ordinary 
stage  travel  extreme.  The  recommendations  made  by  the  commission 
in  regard  to  the  Merced  River  route  are  contingent  upon  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  in  the  matter  of  change  of  boundaries. 

Assuming  the  new  boundaries  will  be  adopted,  the  commission 
recommends  the  construction  of  a  macadamized  highway,  20  feet  wide, 
from  the  new  western  boundary  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant,  a  dis- 
tance of  6.65  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000  per  mile,  or  $138,000 
in  all,  and  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  12  feet  wide  from  the  end 
of  the  macadamized  highway' to  the  present  western  boundary,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  14  miles.  The  total  cost  of  the  dirt  wagon  road  is  esti- 
mated at  $43,000.  These  roads  are  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the 
Merced  River.  The  authorization  of  an  electric  road  from  the  new 
boundary  and  terminus  of  the  macadamized  highway  to  the  present 
Western  boundary  of  the  park,  chiefly  along  the  south  or  left  bank  of 
the  Merced  River,  is  also  recommended.  Plan  and  profile,  with  esti- 
Biate  of  engineer  for  construction  of  roads,  are  submitted  with  and 
form  a  part  of  the  report. 

In  connection  with  the  selection  of  a  route  for  a  wagon  road  across 
the  National  Park  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant,  the  commission  rec- 
ommends a  comprehensive  road  system  within  the  park,  which,  it  is 
stated,  is  greatly  needed  in  order  that  objects  of  interest  may  be 
*eached.     An  outline  for  same  is  shown  upon  the  map. 

Patrol  system. — Under  present  conditions,  the  patrol  system  can 
lot  be  made  satisfactory.  The  headquarters  should  be  centrally 
ocated,  and,  with  patrol  stations  at  all  points  where  roads  cross  the 
lark  boundary,  should  be  made  permanent  and  be  continuously  occu- 
pied. All  stations  should  be  connected  with  the  central  post  by  tele- 
hone.  An  arrangement  for  an  effective  patrol  system  is  indicated 
pon  the  map  filed.  The  present  inefficiency  is  due  to  inability  of 
1198S-04 13 
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troops  to  familiarize  themselves  with  their  duties  and  the  country  to 
be  patrolled.     A  longer  detail  for  this  work  is  recommended. 

Toix  road  conditions.  —There  are  four  toll  roads  within  the  Yo* 
mite  National  Park,  three  of  which  have  toll  gates  and  charge  tofl 
regularly.  Of  these  three,  two  enter  the  National  Park  from  the 
west  and  one  from  the  south,  at  Wawona,  and  all  continue  to  the  Val- 
ley Grant,  the  Wawona  road  having  also  a  branch  line  from  Chinqua- 
pin to  Glacier  Point.  The  fourth  toll  road  crosses  the  National  Fuk 
from  west  to  east,  but  does  not  enter  the  Yosemite  Vallev  Grant. 

TtMe  of  toll-road  data. 

Value 

.Kiigtn.    pa,*         tkm  mile.       mta,iimof  nAchvd.    €oUectea-       **»*"*• 

1899. 


Jfi>*.  Mile*.  F«fi. 

Bi*  Oak  Flat....          30  19  $10,000  f  1.000  130.000          7,250  tffK.WO    Jan.20,l«L 

CoulbTville 3t  24  tt.000  1..t00  50.000         6.050  634.000     AboutlW 

Wawona tiO  19  77.000  1.6*)  70.7S0  !       6.380  '230.000     Nov.16.H0. 

Tio*a 56  51  02.000  1.000  58.000  j        9,941  <*)         ,  J«D.6.19H 


*E*tirnato<l.  HncliHling  1*99.  <•  Incomplete.  tf  Collected  2  year*  onlj\ 

The  commission  emphatically  dissents  from  the  view  taken  by  the 
repiesentatives  of  the  toll  roads,  that  the  Government  should  buy  the* 
roads  before  constructing  a  free  road,  either  at  the  price  named  by 
the  owners  or  a  price  based  upon  original  cost  or  earning  value.  A* 
price  Imsed  ujkhi  present  actual  cost  of  construction  for  such  portions 
of  the  toll  roads  as  can  be  utilized  in  a  well  considered  road  svstem  for 
the  park  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration,  but  thorough  preliminary 
surveys  should  first  be  made  in  all  cases.  If  any  price  is  paid  for 
those  portions  of  the  toll  roads  within  the  park  which  will  be  of  no 
use  to  the  Government,  it  should  be  nominal  and  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  title  only.  It  is  probable  that  3  or  4  miles  of  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  road  could  be  utilized  bv  the  Government,  none  of  tbeCoul- 
terville  road,  and  11)  miles  of  the  Wawona  road  for  patrol  purposes, if 
obtained  at  actual  cost  of  making  an  equally  good  road.  A  better 
road  might  possibly  be  built  to  Wawona  from  Glacier  Point,  rii 
Bridal  Veil  meadows  and  Chilnualna  Falls.  Of  the  Tioga  road,  tte 
Government  might  use  certain  portions  to  advantage,  but  it  is  not 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  repair. 

The  following  estimates  of  appropriations  for  this  reservation  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  through  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  required  by  law: 

For  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Yosemite  National  Park,  through  the  reservation,  to  the  western 
boundarv  of  the  Yosemite  Vallev  Grant,  the  latter  reservation  being 
within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  $181,000. 
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For  the  extinguishment  of  private  holdings  within  Yosemite  National 
Park,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  report, 
dated  August  31,  1904,  of  the  Commission  appointed  pursuant  to  act 
of  Congress  approved  April  28,  1904,  to  investigate  conditions  and 
situations  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  Cal.,  $100,000. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  management, 
protection,  and  construction  of  bridges,  fences,  and  trails,  and  improve- 
ment of  roads,  other  than  toll  roads,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  to  be  immediatelv  available,  $8,000. 

Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks. 

Sequoia  Park  is  located  in  Tulare  County,  Cal.,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  250  square  miles.  It  was  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
September  25,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  478),  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Capt.  George  F.  Hamilton,  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  detailed 
May  11,  1904,  to  command  the  troops  in  these  parks  and  designated 
acting  superintendent,  reports  that  with  Troops  A  and  B,  Ninth  Cav- 
alry, he  arrived  at  Three  Rivers,  Cal.,  on  May  26, 1904.  Instructions 
from  the  Department  were  awaiting  him  at  the  post-office,  and  the 
forest  rangers  in  the  resevations  at  once  reported  for  duty.  On  June 
4  the  command  started  for  Sequoia  Park,  and  on  June  5  established 
a  permanent  headquarters  camp  at  Sequoia  Creek,  near  the  Giant 
Forest.  The  troops  remained  in  the  parks  until  October  15,  when,  by 
an  order  received  from  the  Department  of  California,  they  were 
believed  from  duty. 

Commencing  June  2  outposts  were  established  and  detachments 
•ent  to  the  fellowing  stations:  Cloughs  Cave,  AtwelKs  Mill,  Mineral 
King  road  at  Cold  Spring,  Old  Colony  Mill  road  at  Cedar  Creek, 
Hocketts  Meadow,  Alta  Meadow,  northern  boundary  at  Clover  Creek, 
northern  boundary  at  Stonycreek,  most  northerly  crossing  of  Tar  Gap 
S*ail  and  eastern  boundary,  and  on  August  9  the  detachment  at  Hock- 
etts Meadow  was  moved  to  Quinns  Horse  Camp.  A  small  detachment 
*as  maintained  at  Threerivers  all  summer  to  guard  the  supplies  kept 
here.  The  distribution  of  these  detachments  covered  all  the  usually 
Raveled  routes  to  and  from  the  park;  each  detachment  remained  at  its 
>utpost  fifteen  days,  patrolling  as  much  of  the  park  in  the  vicinity  of 
ts  station  as  practicable.  The  troops  alternated  in  furnishing  men  for 
ach  detachment.  Typewritten  instructions  in  regard  to  the  duties  to 
»e  performed,  accompanied  by  a  map,  were  furnished  each  outpost. 

To  prevent  any  claim  being  made  that  the  soldiers  on  dut}r  were 
rilling  game  in  the  park,  their  carbines  were  boxed  up  and  kept  so  while 
roops  were  in  the  reservation.  Each  soldier,  upon  going  to  an  out- 
ost,  was  issued  10  pistol  ball  cartridges,  which  he  was  required  to 
ccount  for  upon  return  to  camp. 
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Permits  to  drive  cattle  across  the  park  were  issued  to  parties  fur- 
nishing the  beef  for  tourists  and  soldiers.  Cattle  owners  were  careful 
to  keep  their  animals  out  of  the  park  and  no  sheep  are  known  to  haro 
been  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 

One  forest  fire  started  outside  of  the  park  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
improvements  being  made  by  the  Mount  Whitney  Power  Company, 
and  extended  into  the  reservation;  no  serious  damage,  however, 
resulted.  One  other  fire,  caused  by  lightning,  on  Homers  Nose  Moun- 
tain, was  quickly  extinguished  by  one  of  the  rangers  and  a  soldier; 
no  injury  occurred. 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  increasing  in  the  park.  Lions  and  coyotes  are 
numerous  and  a  menace  to  the  game. 

Regarding  fishing  in   the   reservation,  the  acting  superintendent  , 

states: 

| 
There  is  little  good  fishing  in  these  parks.  The  streams  of  the  Sequoia  Htfk  ! 
should  be  storked  with  trout  early  in  the  season,  and  then  fishing  should  be  pro* 
hibited  within  the  limits  of  the  park  until  the  young  fish  have  attained  a  weight  of  • 
one-fourth  round  or  over.  Hon»e  Greek,  in  the'  southern  part  of  the  park,  has  been  i 
stocked,  ana  I  have  prohibited  fishing  there  during  this  season.  Prohibitory  notices  ! 
are  posted  along  the  stream. 

The  Old  Colony  Mill  road  has  been  repaired  and  widened  in  the  most 
dangerous  places,  so  far  as  funds  permitted,  the  object  being  to  make 
more  turn-outs  for  teams  and  thus  add  to  the  convenience  and  safety 
of  travel.  The  road  from  the  park  line  to  the  Old  Colony  Mill  should 
eventually  have  turn-outs  at  very  frequent  intervals.  A  new  trail  has 
been  constructed  from  the  saddle  northeast  of  Panther  Peak  around 
to  Alta  Meadows,  which  cuts  out  the  climb  over  a  portion  of  Alta 
Peak,  the  worst  piece  of  trail  in  the  park.  Some  work  has  also  been 
done  on  a  new  trail  from  the  Sierra  Camp  to  Panther  Peak.  The 
superintendent  suggests  that  a  new  trail  on  better  grade  should  be  run 
up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River  on  the  south  side  and  a  trail 
opened  into  the  ifc  Black  Oak  country,"  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
park.  This  region  is  now  quite  inaccessible,  and  if  a  fire  should  start 
there  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  put  men  in  to  fight  it. 

The  appropriation  for  repairs  to  roads  and  trails  should  be  made 
immediately  available  by  Congress  so  that  repairs  can  begin  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts  and  work  can  be  commenced.  Early 
in  the  season  the  earth  is  wet  and  soft  and  easily  handled,  but  later  it 
becomes  dry  and  hard  and  repair  work  is  more  difficult  and  expensive. 

A  tool  house  has  been  constructed  at  Rocky  Gulch,  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  road,  and  another  one  is  to  be  constructed  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  road  in  Giant  Forest. 

The  acting  superintendent  recommends  that  townships  15,  16,  and 
17,  contiguous  on  the  east  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Sierra  Fore* 
Reserve,  be  made  a  part  of  the  park,  as  they  contain  high  scenic 
mountains    are  a  breeding  ground  for  game  and  much   frequented 
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it  in  summer.     As  these  townships  contain  good  hunting  grounds 
the  edge  of  the  park,  it  is  likely  that  hunters  will  cross  into  equally 
od  grounds  just  within  the  limits  of  the  park. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that  the  Government  acquire  the 
tented  lands  within  the  park,  and  also  that  part  of  the  county  road 
own  as  the  Mineral  King  road  within  the  limits  of  the  Sequoia 
rk.  He  states  that  satisfactory  results  can  not  be  obtained  in  the 
)tection  of  this  park  as  long  as  a  foot  of  patented  land  exists, 
estions  are  continual^  arising  as  to  the  rights  of  private  owners  of 
se  lands.  A  group  of  about  20  particularly  fine  Sequoia  trees  are 
patented  land  in  Giant  Forest  near  the  Sierra  camp  which  should 
acquired  without  delay. 

The  acreage  of  the  patented  lands  in  the  Sequoia  Park  is  stated  to 
3,716.96,  having  an  approximate  aggregate  value  of  $70,734,  and  in 
j  General  Grant  National  Park  160  acres,  valued  at  $1,600.  The 
drability  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  private  holdings  in  these 
ervations  has  heretofore  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
prior  annual  reports,  and  I  again  recommend  that  early  action  be 
;en  looking  to  the  acquirement  of  these  patented  lands,  or  that,  as 
ommended  in  the  case  of  the  patented  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National 
rk,  there  be  extended  to  the  parks  under  consideration  so  much  of 
!  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4,  1897,  as  permits  the  relinquish- 
nt  bv  the  owners  of  tracts  of  land  in  the  several  forest  reservations 
1  the  selection  in  lieu  thereof  of  vacant  lands  in  other  localities 
ich  are  open  to  settlement.  Appended  hereto,  page  317,  Exhibit  K, 
i  form  of  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  carry  into  effect  my  recom- 
ndations  in  the  premises. 

iy  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.  L., 
),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
nt  rights  of  way  in  these  parks  for  telephone,  telegraph  purposes, 

for  water  conduits,  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  mining  or  quarry- 
,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes.  One  application  for  privileges 
the  park  under  this  statute  was  presented,  but  was  not  granted. 
5  policy  of  the  Department  regarding  cases  arising  in  these  parks 
er  the  act  above  mentioned  is  set  forth  under  the  title  of  Yosemite 
ional  Park,  page  189  of  this  report. 

n  discussing  the  adminstrative  needs  of  the  park,  the  superintend- 
states,  among  other  things,  that— 

believe  the  present  system  of  administration  and  guarding  to  be  entirely  wrong 
quite  unsatisfactory  in  its  workings.  The  parks  should  be  entirely  under 
control,  with  a  permanent  sui>erintendent,  and  six  to  ten  rangers  carefully 
rted,  one  being  a  head  ranger.  Soldiers  should  not  be  sent  here.  The  system 
;h  I  propose  would  give  a  more  fixed  policy  of  administration,  and  would  secure 
continual  presence  of  a  superintendent.  The  parks  would  be  much  better  ancL 
»  efficiently  patrolled  and  protected  by  this  ranger  force  than  by  soldiers, 
og  the  short  time  that  soldiers  are  on  duty  here  the  officers  and  men  can  not 
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become  familiar  with  the  geography  of  the  park  and  the  location  of  trails.  They 
are,  under  the  present  system,  placed  in  detachments  at  important  points  about  the 
park,  and  patrol  from  the*e  stations  as  far  and  as  often  as  practicable,  bat  can  not 
patrol  and  investigate  nearly  so  well  and  efficiently  as  rangers  could.  It  takes  some 
time  for  soldiers  to  become  familiar  with  their  duties  here.  They  can  not  be 
expected  to  take  the  interest  in  the  park  and  in  the  enforcement  of  all  the  regal** 
tlons  which  rangers  would  take.  The  soldiers  sent  here  are  not,  for  the  time 
being,  available  for  military  duties;  they  have  no  drill;  they  are  performing  the 
duties  of  civil  guards.  The  entire  expense  of  maintaining  two  troops  of  cavalry  here, 
including  the  cost  of  supplying  them,  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  guarding  of  the 
parks,  and  is  borne  by  the  War  Department,  whereas  it  should  be  borne  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Some  forage  and  property  and  supplies  to  the  amount  of  about  335,100  pounds  have 
been  transported  from  Exeter  and  Three  Rivers  to  the  headquarters  camp  in  the 
Giant  Forest,  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,500.  The  greater  part  of  the  forage  was 
purchased  under  contract  at  a  still  further  cost.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  troopi 
all  the  pro|>erty  and  the  remaining  supplies  had  to  be  transported  back  to  Three  Riven, 
and  there  will  be  some  property  and  supplies  to  be  sent  back  to  the  presidio  of  Mon- 
terey via  Exeter.  The  contract  rate  is  more  than  it  was  last  year  and  is  high,  being 
about  $1.35  per  100  pounds  from  Three  Rivers  to  headquarters  camp;  about  $1.75  from 
Exeter  through  to  headquarters  camp.  Altogether  the  present  system  of  guarding 
the  parks  entails  hard  work  upon  officers  and  men,  great  expense  to  the  Government,* 
and  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 

The  rangers'  cabins  should  be  connected  with  each  other  and  with  Mineral  King 
and  with  Three  Rivers  by  telephone.  There  should  also  be  a  telephone  in  the  Giant 
Forest,  preferably  at  the  Sierra  Camp.  This  system  would  be  most  convenient  and 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  an  a  means  of  spreading  the  alarm  in  case  of  a  forest 
fire.  I  am  told  that  the  people  of  this  vicinity  who  have  a  private  line  will  ran 
their  wire  to  the  park  line  if  the  Government  will  put  telephones  in  the  park.  This 
private  line  connects  with  the  Sunwet  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company's  line,  eo 
that  extensive  telephonic  communications  would  be  possible. 

General  Grant  National  Park. — This  park  is  situated  one  half 
in  Tulare  County  and  the  other  half  in  Fresno  County,  Cal.,  and  is 
about  2  miles  square,  the  attraction  therein  being  two  groves  of 
Sequoia  trees,  one  of  which  contains  a  very  large  tree  known  as  the 
"General  Grant." 

The  wagon  roads  in  the  park  have  been  repaired  and  placed  in 
excellent  condition;  1£  miles  of  new  road  were  completed  during  the 
season  to  the  north  line  of  the  park  to  connect  with  a  proposed  county 
road  into  Kings  River  Canyon:  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  old  road  was 
cleared  and  widened;  8  acres  of  land  were  cleared  of  logs  and  under- 
brush on  both  sides  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Big  Trees  to  the 
quarters  occupied  by  the  forest  ranger  on  duty  in  the  reservation. 

All  camping  places  have  been  properly  patrolled  and  no  tire 
occurred.  During  the  season  there  were  approximately  1,000  visitors 
to  the  park.  Game  is  plentiful.  The  work  of  transplanting  young 
Sequoia  seedlings  has  progressed  satisfactorily;  on  a  tract  of  one  acre 
and  a  half  of  land  there  are  over  15,000  young  seedlings.  The  most 
thrifty  of  these  will  be  transplanted  to  other  places  in  the  park  and 
also  in  Sequoia  Park. 
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The  superintendent  recommends  that  the  removal  of  underbrush  be 
completed  as  a  safeguard  against  tire,  and  that  a  road  be  constructed 
to  the  u  Summit,1'  a  sightly  point  within  the  park. 

Estimates  for  these  parks  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  Sequoia 
Park  and  $2,500  for  the  General  Grant  Park,  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able  and  used  in  the  management,  protection,  and  improvement  of 
these  reservations. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  993),  cer- 
tain tracts,  pieces,  or  parcels  of  land  lying  and  being  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  within  the  boundaries  particularly  described  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit:  "  Beginning  at  a  point  three  miles  east  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  township  numbered  seventeen  north,  of  range  six  east,  of 
the  Willamette  meridian;  thence  south  through  the  central  parts  of 
townships  numbered  seventeen,  sixteen,  and  fifteen  north,  of  range 
ttven  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  eighteen  miles,  more  or  less, 
subject  to  the  proper  easterly  or  westerly  offsets,  to  a  point  three  miles 
east  of  the  northeast  corner  of  township  numbered  fourteen  north,  of 
range  six  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian;  thence  east  on  the  town- 
Aip  line  between  townships  numbered  fourteen  and  fifteen  north, 
eighteen  miles,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  three  miles  wrest  of  the  north- 
7-  «fct  corner  of  township  fourteen  north,  of  range  ten  east  of  the  Willa- 
mette meridian;  thence  northerly,  subject  to  the  proper  easterly  or 
£  Westerly  offsets,  eighteen  miles,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  three  miles 
-'test  of  the  northeast  corner  of  township  numbered  seventeen  north,  of 
ftnge  ten  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian  (but  in  locating  said  easterly 
-  boundary,  wherever  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  is  sharply  and 
Well  defined,  the  said  line  shall  follow  the  said  summit,  where  the  said 
ttunmit  line  bears  west  of  the  easterly  line  as  herein  determined);  thence 
Westerly  along  the  township  line  between  said  townships  numbered 
Seventeen  and  eighteen  to  the  place  of  beginning,  the  same  being  a 
J>ortion  of  the  lands  which  were  reserved  from  entry  or  settlement  and 
*ct  aside  as  a  public  reservation  by  proclamation  of  the  President  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  JLord  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth/'  has  been  dedicated  and  set  aside  as 
*  %  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the 
tTnited  States,  to  be  known  as  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 
TDie  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  among  other  things,  is  authorized  to 
^  titftablish  rules  and  regulations  and  cause  adequate  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within  the 
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park,  the  protection  of  all  timber  and  mineral  deposits  from  injury  or 
spoliation,  the  preservation  of  game  and  fish,  and  the  removal  of 
unlawful  occupants  and  intruders. 

The  act  setting  aside  these  lands  for  park  purposes  differs  from  the 
acts  of  Congress  creating  other  national  parks  in  that  it  provided, 
among  other  things,  *'  that  the  mineral-land  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  extended  to  the  land  lying  within  said  reservation  and  j 
said  park/'  It  is  not  believed,  however,  to  be  the  purpose  of  th» 
provision  to  extend  the  right  to  use  the  park  lands  without*  restric- 
tion, and  in  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  this  park,  promul- 
gated August  1,  1903,  it  is  specifically  provided  that  prospectors  or 
miners  will  not  be  permitted  to  injure  or  destroy  or  interfere  with 
•the  retention  in  their  natural  condition  of  any  timber,  mineral  deposits, 
natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within  the  park  outside  the  botindarim 
of  their  respective  mining  claims  duly  located  and  held  under  the  min- 
ing laws. 

In  previous  annual  reports,  in  discussing  the  status  of  this  national 
park,  attention  was  directed  to  the  advisability  of  repealing,  for 
administrative  reasons,  section  5  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  above 
mentioned,  as  Well  as  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the  protection 
of  the  reservation;  no  legislation,  however,  on  the  subject  has  been 
enacted  by  Congress.  It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  continue 
the  forest  supervisor  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  acting  superin- 
tendent of  the  park  during  the  past  year. 

The  forest  supervisor  in  charge  states  that  the  season  of  pleasure 
travel  in  the  park  is  practically  confined  to  the  months  of  July  and 
August  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  September.  From  November  until 
June  the  greater  part  of  the  reservation  is  inaccessible  on  account  of 
the  depth  of  the  snow.  There  is  very  little  travel  at  any  time  except 
along  the  wagon  road  in  the  Nesqually  Valley,  in  the  high  alpine 
regions  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Rainier,  from  the  Cowlitz  Glacier 
to  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  (i round,  and  in  the  northwestern  slopes 
about  Spray  Park  and  Crater  Lake. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  area  included  in  the  park  is  frequented 
by  tourists.  This  portion,  however,  is  peculiarly  attractive.  The 
mountainous  and  broken  nature  of  the  country,  its  high  altitude,  and 
the  absence  of  trails  prevent  the  other  parts  from  l>eing  visited  by 
tourists.  The  trail  from  the  wagon  road  up  the  Rainier  Fork  to 
Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground  should  be  repaired  and  cleared  out; 
this  would  make  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  region  accessible, 
but  would  necessitate  a  ranger  on  duty  in  this  place,  particularly  as  it 
still  contains  some  large  game.  A  trail  from  Paradise  Valley  to  Reflec- 
tion Lake  would  be  very  much  appreciated  by  the  many  people  who 
desire  to  go  to  that  place  without  a  guide. 
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Nearly  all  tourists  reach, the  park  by  the  Taconia  and  Eastern  Rail- 
road, a  small  local  line  which  extends  from  Tacoma  to  Ashford,  Wash. 
To  this  last  point  it  was  completed  about  July  1,  1904.  From  Ash- 
ford to  the  west  boundarv  of  the  forest  reserve  is  about  2  miles.  It  is 
3  miles  farther  to  the  boundary  of  the  National  Park.  A  wagon  road 
extends  from  Ashford  up  the  valley  of  the  Nesqually  to  Longmire's 
Springs,  in  the  National  Park,  and  in  the  summer  time  a  daily  stage 
affords  transportation.  From  Longmire's  to  Reese's  Hotel,  in  Para- 
dise Valley,  passengers  and  their  baggage  are  transported  by  saddle 
and  pack  animals.  Many  tourists  go  as  far  as  Longmire's  Springs  by 
private  conveyance. 

The  summer  of  1903  was  damp,  and  there  were  no  forest  fires  in  the 
park  from  June  30,  1903,  to  June  30.  1904.  August  is  the  month  in 
which  fires  commonly  occur,  when  there  is  constant  danger  of  a  fire 
which  might  in  a  few  hours  become  beyond  control  and  result  in  a 
destruction  of  timber  which  would  be  a  great  and  irreparable  loss  to 
the  natural  attractions  of  the  park,  and  leave  blackened  stubs  in  place 
of  the  beautiful  groves  of  alpine  fir  which  are  now  scattered  at  inter- 
vals through  the  open  parks. 

There  has  been  no  destruction  or  mutilation  of  the  green  trees. 

At  least  17  mining  claims  have  been  actually  located.  As  several 
claims  have  been  located  near  the  unsurveyed  boundaries  of  the  park, 
the  exact  number  actuallv  within  its  limits  can  not  be  determined.  A 
number  of  mineral  claims  were  located  in  the  park,  but  doubt  is 
expressed  as  to  their  actual  value.  About  73  prospectors  have  been 
in  the  park. 

,  No  stock  has  been  transported  through  the  reservation,  and  no  per- 
mits have  been  issued  for  that  purpose.  There  has  been  no  grazing 
Except  where  the  few  head  of  puck  and  saddle  animals  brought  in  by 
prospectors  and  tourists  and  by  one  or  two  milk  cattle  kept  at  the  hotel 
to  Paradise  Vallev. 

There  are  several  summer  boarding  houses  near  the  borders  of  the 
?ark  in  the  Nesqually  Valley  and  two  hotels  in  the  park  itself,  one  at 
liongniire's  Springs,  on  patented  land,  and  the  other  in  Paradise  Val- 
fcy,  conducted  under  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Fhere  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  management  of  these  places,  and 
he  proprietors  are  men  of  excellent  character  who  have  rendered 
aaterial  assistance  to  the  forest  officers  in  charge  of  the  park.  It  is 
lot  believed,  however,  that  the  accommodations  provided  will  meet  the 
equirements  of  the  summer  of  1905. 

There  were  563  visitors  known  to  enter  the  park,  and  it  is  probable 
bat  the  actual  number  was  considerably  greater. 
Public  sentiment  very  strongly  indorses  the  regulation  which  pro- 
ibits  carrying  firearms  within  the  limits  of  the  park  except  by  writ- 
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ten  permit  issued  by  the  acting  superintendent.  This  regulation  has 
been  thoroughly  inforced  by  the  forest  rangers  without  any  special 
difficulty. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  one  forest  ranger  was  detailed 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  park  to  patrol  the  Longmire  wagon  road,  , 
Paradise  Valley,  and  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground,  while  another 
was  assigned  to  the  region  about  Spray  Park  and  the  Carbon  Glacier. 

Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  Tacoma  and  Eastern  Railroad  the 
travel  to  the  park  in  the  summer  of  1904  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
previous  seasons.  It  will  probably  he  still  greater  in  the  summer  of 
1905. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  park  states  that  during  the  season  of 
summer  travel  the  danger  of  fire  throughout  the  forest  reserve  and 
grazing  matters  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascades  requires  personal 
attention  and  he  can  not  at  that  time  properly  inspect  the  park.  He 
further  states  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  twcf  rangers  now  employed, 
if  assisted  by  another  competent  man  and  relieved  from  duty  on  the 
forest  reserve,  could  attend  to  matters  in  the  field  and  the  general 
supervision  could,  under  existing  conditions,  be  in  charge  of  the  forest 
supervisor. 

The  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1903,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  expend  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  survey  and  construction  of  a 
wagon  road  into  the  park.  In  the  sundry  civil  act  of  April  28,  l^H, 
provision  was  made  for  continuing  the  road  construction  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  the  wagon  road  into  said  park  heretofore  sur- 
veyed and  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  thirty  thousand  • 
dollars,  of  which  sum  six  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  surveying  and  estimating  the  cost  of * 
wagon  road  along  the  most  practicable  route  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Mount 
Rainier  Forest  Reserve  into  said  park. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  Maj.  John  Millis,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  l\  S.  Army,  shows  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  under  his  supervision.  He  states,  among  other 
things,  that — 

The  work  of  making  the  survey,  etc.,  was  placed  in  local  charge  of  Eugene  Rick- 
seeker,  assistant  engineer,  stationed  at  Tacoma,  in  connection  with  harbor  and  other 
work  in  that  locality. 

The  law  did  not  define  where  the  proposed  road  or  roads  were  to  be  located,  and 
notices  were  therefore  placed  in  the  local  papers  and  were  addressed  to  several  indi- 
viduals acquainted  with  the  locality,  or  presumably  interested  in  the, subject,  inviting 
views  and  suggestions  relative  to  the  location  for  the  road.  As  the  result  of  the* 
inquiries,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  results  would  be  secured  by  a  road  that,  in  con- 
nection with  existing  means  of  communication,  would  afford  access  to  the  mountain 
from  Tacoma,  the  nearest  large  city,  via  Longmire  Springs,  the  Neequally  glacier,  ami 
Narada  Falls,  to  Paradise  Valley  and  the  Camp  of  the  Clouds.     From  the  latter  the 
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summit  of  the  mountain  can  be  reached  by  mountain  climbers,  at  an  elevation  of 
14,526  feet. 

The  survey  was  made  accordingly  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Piper,  inspector,  under  immediate 
direction  of  Mr.  Ricksecker. 

******* 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  survey  was  printed  in  House  Document  No.  631, 

Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  and  is  appended  hereto. 

******* 

On  September  26,  1903,  bids  were  invited  for  beginning  the  clearing  and  grading, 
but,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  by  bidders  and  resulting  confusion,  as  well  as 
to  the  advanced  season,  it  was  decided  to  reject  all  bids  and  not  attempt  any  con- 
struction work  till  the  following  year. 

By  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  a  project  for  the  application  of  the  new 
ippropriation  and  the  remaining  balance  of  the  former  one  was  submitted  on  June 
18, 1904. 

Bids  were  invited  on  June  18,  1904,  for  clearing  and  grubbing,  but  all  the  bids 
were  deemed  too  high  and  all  were  rejected.     Meanwhile  detailed  specifications  for 
road  construction  under  formal  contract  were  prepared  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
all  preparations  had  been  made  for  advertising  the  work  as  soon  as  approval  of  the 
project  submitted  June  18  should  be  received.     Preliminary  preparations  had  also 
been  made  for  repairs  to  existing  roads  by  a  small  hired  force,  and  for  the  survey  for 
a  road  into  the  park  from  the  eastward,  as  provided  for  in  the  last  appropriation  act. 
Mount  Rainier,  sometimes  known  as  Mount  Tacoma,  is  ran  extinct  volcano,  the 
top  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.     It  has  an  elevation  of  14,526  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  from  certain  jvoints  of  view  has  a  remarkably  symmetrical  out- 
line.   It  is  detached  from  the  main  range  of  the  Cascades,  being  several  miles  west 
of  that  range.     It  is  plainly  in  sight  as  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape 
from  sea  level  at  Tacoma,  only  45  miles  distant,  and  is,  of  course,  visible  from  all 
directions  to  much  greater  distances.     On  account  of  its  height,  its  symmetry,  and 
its  visibility  from  sea  level  from  a  large  city  and  seaport,  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
mountain  peak  in  United  States  territory,  and  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  its 
kind  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Besides  the  mountain  itself  and  its  immense  crater,  which  is  still  warm,  the 
national  park  and  forest  reserve  in  which  it  is  located  contain  many  features  of  great 
■oenic  and  scientific  interest,  including  living  glaciers,  waterfalls,  lakes,  canyons, 
interesting  rock  formations,  and  vegetation  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  All  these 
*ill  be  rendered  accessible  to  tourists  and  the  general  public  by  the  construction  of 
the  roads  now  in  progress. 

Money  statement. 

Jtily  1,  1903,  balance  unexpended 110,000.00 

Amount  appropriated  by  sundry  civil  act  of  April  28,  1904 30, 000. 00 

40, 000. 00 
fune  30,  1904,  amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  for  survey 5, 115. 69 

Tuly  1,  1904,  balance  unexpended 34,884.31 

uly  1,  1904,  outstanding  liabilities 266.14 

oly  1,  1904,  balance  available 34,618.17 

mount  (estimated)  required  for  completion  of  existing  project 155, 000. 00 

mount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1905  (in  addition  to  the  balance  unexpended  July  1, 1904,  for  works  of 
improvement) 100,000.00 
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On  the  16th  of  March,  1901,  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton approved  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park.    The  act  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  over  and  within  all  the  territory  which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
included  in  that  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Washington  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of 
a  national  park  and  known  as  Rainier  National  Park,  saving,  however,  to  the  and 
State  the  right  to  serve  civil  or  criminal  process  within  the  limits  of  the  aforeaud 
park  in  suits  or  prosecutions  for  or  on  account  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  incurred, 
or  crimes  committed  in  said  State  but  outside  of  said  park,  and  saving  further  to  the 
said  State  the  right  to  tax  persons  and  corporations,  their  franchises  and  property, 
on  the  lands  included  in  said  park:  I*rov\ded,  however,  That  jurisdiction  shall  not  vest 
until  the  United  States,  through  the  proper  officer,  notifies  the  governor  of  this  State 
that  they  assume  police  or  military  jurisdiction  over  said  park. 

No  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  protection 
and  administration  of  this  park,  the  notice  required  by  the  provision 
of  the  above-mentioned  act  has  never  been  given  by  the  Secretary  of  j 
the  Interior  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Washington.  \ 

Estimates  for  this  park  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  been  sab-  j 
niitted  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,600  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  ami  improvement  and  construction  of  roads,  trails, 
etc.,  in  this  reservation. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22.  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  202), 
the  tract  of  land  bounded  north  by  the  parallel  43°  4'  north  latitude, 
south  by  42  48'  north  latitude,  east  bv  the  meridian  122c  16'  west 
longitude,  having  an  area  of  249  square  miles  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  including  Crater  Lake,  has  been  reserved  and  withdrawn  from 
settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
dedicated  and  set  apart  forevever  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as 
Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

The  act  setting  aside  these  lands  for  park  purposes  differed  from  the 
acts  of  Congress  creating  other  national  parks  in  that  it  provided 
among  other  things  that  the  reservation  should  be  open  "to  the  loca- 
tion of  mining  claims  and  the  working  of  the  same/'  It  was  not 
believed,  however,  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  extend  the 
mining  laws  to  the  reservation  without  limitation,  but  only  to  author- 
ize the  location  and  working  of  mining  claims  thereon  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  interfere  with  or  prejudicially  affect  the  general  purpose  for 
which  the  reservation  was  established.  The  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  park  clearly  define  the  conditions  under  which  this 
privilege  is  to  be  exercised. 

The  superintendent,  W.  F.  Arant,  reports  that  after  the  submission 
of  his  last  annual  report  on  October  14,  1903,  he  continued  to  main- 
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tain  a  patrol  in  the  park  for  the  protection  of  the  property  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  thereof 
until  November  18,  1903,  at  which  date  the  snow  became  so  deep  that 
any  kind  of  travel  or  existence  in  the  reservation  was  entirely  imprac- 
ticable. Thereafter  occasional  trips  were  made  to  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  park  during  the  winter 'months,  and  up  to  June  1,  1904,  at 
which  time,  the  snow  being  solid  enough  to  walk  upon,  he  made  a  trip 
from  the  south  line  to  the  central  portion  of  the  park  and  found  the 
snow  in  the  park  at  that  date  to  be  from  4  to  12  feet  deep  along  the 
roads  and  approximately  15  to  18  feet  at  Crater  Lake  and  on  the  high- 
lands. By  July  6, 1904,  the  snow  having  so  far  receded  from  the  low- 
lands in  the  park  as  to  admit  of  approach  to  the  usual  first  camping 
place  at  Bridge  Creek  Springs,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  mountain,  a 
camp  was  established  at  that  point  and  work  was  commenced  on  the 
improvement  of  the  road  from  the  south  line  of  the  park,  at  the  head 
of  Anna  Creek.  This  road  is  now  in  good  repair,  and  necessary 
improvements  have  been  made  ii/ the  road  at  White  Horse,  on  the  route 
from  western  Oregon  to  Crater  Lake. 

On  August  15,  1904,  work  was  commenced  on  the  new  road  leading 
to  the  lake  and  was  continued  up  to  the  22d  of  September,  1904,  when 
stress  of  weather  necessitated  a  stoppage.  Four  miles  in  all  of  the 
new  road  were  constructed,  bringing  it  within  1  mile  of  Crater  Lake. 
On  this  road  ten  bridges  were  built,  ranging  from  16  to  104  feet  in 
length,  over  streams  coming  down  from  the  springs  that  rise  at  the 
base  of  Crater  Lake  .Mountain.  Should  the  weather  prove  favorable 
in  all  likelihood  the  road  will  be  extended  to  the  lake  this  fall. 

Approximately  1,500  tourists,  or  perhaps  more,  visited  the  park 
during  the  season.     Parties  are   arriving  daily  and  camping,  while 

•  others  are  breaking  camp  and  departing.  Lack  of  funds  has  pre- 
vented the  supplying  of  a  register,  so  that  the  number  of  tourists 
Who  visited  the  park  during  the  season  is  not  definitely  known. 

No  applications  for  permits  have  been  granted  for  transporting 

stock  over  the  park  lands  during  the  season,  and  no  cattle  have  been 

found  trespassing   except   one  small    herd,  which   was  immediately 

Removed.     The  season  was  very  dry,  and  several  threatening  forest 

iires  were  started;  they  were  discovered,  however,  and  extinguished 

before  any  damage  had  been  done  to  the  timber  or  the  grass. 

The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  very  limited  appropriations 
tnade  by  Congress  for  the  care  of  the  reservation,  and  the  impracti- 
cability of  making  any  extended  improvements  therewith.     He  states 

that: 

*  . 

Referring  again  to  my  last  annual  report  of  October  14,  1903,  and  the  estimated 
Doet  of  the  necessary  improvements  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1905,  and  which  estimate 
was  in  the  aggregate  $6,695,  only  $3,000  was  appropriated,  which  amount  was  entirely 
nadequate  to  a  good  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  park,  and  entirely  insuffi- 
aent  for  making  anything  like  the  necessary  improvements  during  one  season. 
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The  list  of  necessary  improvements  contained  only  what  was  really  needed  fori 
creditable  administration,  and  the  estimated  cost  was  reasonable  for  the  work 
specified. 

Many  more  improvements  than  were  enumerated  in  tliat  list  and  much  mow 
money  than  was  estimated  could  and  should  be  used  in  the  improvement  of  the  park, 
but  the  season  for  work  being  short  in  this  high  altitude,  I  made  estimates  for  only 
what  work  could  be  handled  to  good  advantage  during  the  time  in  which  we  would 
have  to  do  it. 

The  facilities  for  building  first-clapo  roads  in  these  mountains  are  good;  but  withar 
annual  appropriation  of  only  $3,000,  and  after  deducting  salary  of  superintendent 
and  allowance  for  horse,  leaving  only  $1,635  available  for  improvements,  and  aftea 
the  necessary  repairs  are  made  in  the  spring,  only  a  little  new  construction  work  cai 
be  done. 

During  this  season,  after  making  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  road  from  the  eoutt 
line  of  the  park  to  the  head  of  Anna  Creek,  at  a  cost  of  $300,  and  at  Whitehorse,  at  t 
cost  of  $150,  not  more  than  3  miles  of  new  road  can  be  built,  2  miles  of  which  an 
now  completed,  at  a  cost  to  this  time  of  $350,  and  that  will  require  further  work  t< 
put  it  in  proper  condition,  and  this  being  the  only  new  improvement  made  during 
the  year,  and  notwithstanding  a  goodly  amount  of  work  has  been  done  for  the  amouni 
of  money  expended  at  this  rate,  a  proper  development  and  improvement  of  the  park 
will  t)e  slow  indeed. 

The  altitudes  in  the  camping  places  in  the  park,  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  superintendent  to  reside,  are  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet  The 
atmosphere,  it  is  stated,  is  light  and  cold  and  storms  are  frequent, 
making  it  unpleasant  and  not  conducive  to  good  health  to  live  intents, 
besides  occasioning  great  inconvenience  in  the  office  work  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  park.  A  suitable  office  building 
made  to  withstand  the  deep  snows  in  the  reservation  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  superintendent.  Suitable  accommodations  should  also 
be  provided  for  the  horses  used  by  the  superintendent  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  the  reservation,  as  after  September  1,  it  is  stated. 
cold  rains  and  snows  are  liable  to  come,  and  frequently  do  come,  ren- 
dering it  very  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  to  horses  not  properly 
sheltered. 

The  superintendent  again  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  months  his  entire  time  is  taken  up  in  supervising  the  improve- 
ments and  other  affairs  of  the  park.  Dangerous  tires  frequently  break 
out  in  the  summer  time,  and  there  is  more  or  less  trespassing  in  graz- 
ing stock  on  the  park  lands,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
cutting  green  timber.  To  light  tires  and  to  enforce  the  regulations  a* 
to  grazing  and  depredations  on  timber  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
at  least  two  patrolmen  be  provided  in  the  park  from  June  15  to  Octo- 
ber 15,  and  these  employees  can  not  be  provided  with  the  present  lim- 
ited appropriation.  Increased  estimates  for  the  protection  of  the 
reservation  during  the  next  year  have  therefore  been  submitted. 

Although  the  act  establishing  the  park  provides  for  "  the  location  of 
mining  claims  and  the  working  of  the  same,"  and  the  regulations  foi 
the  government  of  the  park  detine  the  conditions  under  which  thi 
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privilege  may  be  exercised,  no  claim  is  reported  as  having  been  filed 
during  the  past  year. 

The  superintendent  submits  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 
service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  as  follows:  Residence 
with  office,  $1,200;  barn  and  stable,  $400;  tool  house,  $100;  fence 
inclosing  buildings,  $240;  improvement  of  road  from  south  line  to 
head  of  Anna  Creek,  $400;  change  of  road  from  Whitehorse  to  new 
road  now  being  built,  $1,500;  completion  of  road  now  in  course  of 
construction,  $800;  improvement  of  swampy  road  at  Whitehorse, 
$250;  improvement  of  trail  inside  of  crater,  $500;  iron  railing  on 
Victor  rock,  $150;  register  and  supplies  and  house  for  same,  $150; 
lumber  and  transportation  for  same,  $208;  spikes,  bolts,  and  other 
hardware  for  bridges,  $75;  purchase  of  tools,  $100;  salaries,  superin- 
endent  and  two  patrolmen,  with  allowance  for  horse,  $1,845;  aggre- 
gating, $7,918. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  January  9,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  765),  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  ^  beginning  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  section  thirteen,  township  six  south,  range  five  east,  Black 
Hills  meridian,  South  Dakota;  thence  westerly  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  sixteen,  said  township;  thence  north- 
erly along  the  quarter-section  lines  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  four,  said  township;  thence  easterly  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  section  thirty-four,  township  five  south,  range 
five  east;  thence  northerly  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  section; 
thence  easterly  to  the  northeast. corner  of  section  thirty-one,  township 
five  south,  range  six  east;  thence  southerly  along  the  section  lines  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  section  seven,  township  six  south,  range  six 
Ga.st;  thence  westerly  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said  section;  thence 
Southerly  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  thirteen,  township  six 
South,  range  five  east,  to  the  place  of  beginning/'  has  been  reserved 
Hnd  withdrawn  from  settlement,  entry,  sale,  and  other  disposal  and  set 
apart  as  a  public  park,  to  be  known  as  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park. 
The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  about  12  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of 
Custer  and  12  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  and  is 
In  a  deep  ravine,  with  the  hills  sloping  back  to  an  elevation  of  from 
60  to  120  feet,  with  an  old  log  cabin  over  the  same.     A  story  and  a  half 
frame  building  located  on  land  secured  under  the  homestead  act  and 
afterwards  abandoned  is  used  as  headquarters  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  park.     The  land  within  the  limits  of  the  park  is  of  little  value 
for  grazing  purposes  and  can  be  cultivated  only  in  small  patches. 

The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  among  other  things,  is  authorized  to 
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prescribe  rules  and  regulations  and  establish  such  service  as  may  bi 
deemed  necessary  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same;  in  the 
exen-i*e  of  his  discretion  to  rent  or  lease,  under  rules  and  regulation 
to  he  nude  by  him,  the  cavern  underlying  the  above-described  lands 
and  also  pieces  or  parcels  of  ground  within  said  park  for  the  erectioi 
of  such  buildings  as  may  be  required  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
All  funds  arising  from  such  rentals  or  leases  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  special  fund,  to  be  expended  in  the 
care  and  improvement  of  the  park. 

The  act  setting  aside  the  al>ove-de*crihed  lands  for  park  purposes 
provided  that  in  cases  in  which  a  tract  covered  by  an  unperfected  boni 
fide  claim  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  park  the  settler  or  owner 
may,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  relinquish  the  tract  to  the  Government 
and  secure  other  land  outside  the  park  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  the  subject  of  such  relinquishment  of 
lands  in  the  various  forest  reserves  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  bat 
no  selections  have  as  yet  l>een  reported. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  park  there  were  10  entries,  cover- 
ing 1,519.15  acres,  4  of  which,  covering  639.76  acres,  have  been  can- 
celed, and  1  entry  of  160  acres  has  been  suspended  and  will  probably 
be  canceled;  2  entries,  covering  239.39  acres,  appear  to  be  bona  fide 
and  valid,  and  3  entries,  covering  480  acres,  have  been  found  proper 
in  all  respects  and  patents  issued  therefor. 

The  superintendent,  under  instructions  from  the  Department,  htf 
constructed  a  lmrbed-wire  fence,  one-half  mile  square,  around  Wind 
Cave,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  same  from  vandalism,  built  a 
cistern  to  supply  water,  and  also  four  bridges  at  various  places  in  the 
park  which  were  found  to  be  necessary.  Considerable  work  has  also 
been  done  on  the  roads  in  the  park  by  day  labor,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent.  He  reports  that  no  permits  have  been  granted 
to  campers,  nor  for  driving  stock  through  the  park,  and  that  no  forest 
fires  have  occurred  in  that  section  during  the  past  year,  and  he  recom- 
mends that  the  entire  park  be  fenced  with  a  good  barbed- wire  fence 
as  soon  as  practicable.  In  the  sundry  civil  act  of  April  28,  1904,  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500  was  made  for  the  management  and  improve- 
ment of  the  park.  On  May  2S,  1904,  Forest  Supervisor  Seth  Bullock 
was  directed  to  assume  charge  of  the  park  and  have  the  superintendent 
confer  with  him  as  to  the  administration  of  the  same  and  submit  to 
reports  as  to  conditions  in  the  park  from  time  to  time  to  the  Depart- 
ment through  him,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  best  interests  of  the  park 
would  be  subserved  by  such  action,  and  the  superintendent  would  be 
benefited  by  the  advice  and  experience  of  Mr.  Bullock.  No  rules  and 
regulations  have  yet  been  promulgated  for  its  government,  and  nonfr 
will  be  formulated  until  a  representative  of  the  Department  can  visit 
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he  park  with  a  view  to  determining  what  is  essential  and  necessary 
or  the  government  and  protection  of  the  same. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  a  recent  survey  made  shows  that 
rater  can  be  brought  from  Beaver  Creek  to  the  Wind  Cave,  a  distance 
•f  about  2i  miles,  by  gravity. 

There  were  2,900  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Estimates  for  the  park  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  for  the  protection 
,nd  improvement  of  and  construction  of  trails,  etc.,  in  this  reservation. 

Sully's  Hill  Park. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  April  27,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  319), 
mtitled  "  An  act  to  modify  and  amend  an  agreement  with  the  Indians 
)f  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  to  accept  and  ratify 
the  same  as  amended  and  make  appropriation  and  provision  for  carry- 
ing the  same  into  effect,"  it  is  provided,  among  other  things,  that — 

The  President  is  also  authorized  to  reserve  a  tract  embracing  Sully's  Hill  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  abandoned  military  reservation,  about  nine  hundred 
ind  sixty  acres,  as  a  public  park. 

Pursuant  to  such  authority,  the  President,  by  proclamation  dated 
June  2,  1904,  in  opening  the  said  reservation,  described  the  park  by 
toetes  and  bounds  in  the  following  terms: 

And  saving  and  excepting  lots  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  sec.  10,  the  NW.  J,  the  W.  £  of  the 
*W.  i,  and  lots  5  and  6  of  sec.  15,  lots  1  and  2  of  sec.  9,  the  E.  £  of  the  NE.  J,  the 
E.  J  of  the  8E.  J,  and  lots  8,  4,  and  5  of  sec.  16,  T.  152  N.,  R.  65  W.,  of  the  fifth 
ffincipai  meridian,  which  are  hereby  reserved  for  public  use  as  a  park  to  be  known* 
I  Sully's  Hill  Park. 

This  park  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  having  about  2 
liles  of  shore  line,  with  its  western  boundarv  1  mile  east  of  the  Indian 
shool  conducted  in  the  old  Fort  Totten  military  establishment,  and 
nown  as  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  School.  On  the  western  boundarv 
es  what  is  known  as  Sully's  Hill,  from  which  the  park  is  named.  The 
emainder  of  the  park  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  rugged  hills, 
u  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park  is  a  small  body  of  water  known 
s  Sweet  Water  Lake,  west  of  which  the  surface  is  generally  level  and 
be  soil  good. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  park  and  the  hillsides  are  covered  with 
imber  or  shrubs,  and  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  small  fruits,  such 
s  raspberries,  strawberries,  plums,  high-bush  cranberries,  juneber- 
ies,  etc.  The  timber  includes  almost  every  variet}'  found  in  the  north, 
ich  as  oak,  elm,  poplar,  ash,  box  elder,  balm  of  Gilead,  willow,  etc. 
here  are  also  a  number  of  very  fine  springs  of  fresh  water,  but  they 
npty  into  small  lakes  or  bogs,  and  form  no  running  streams.  The 
irk  is  not  known  to  contain  any  mineral  of  value,  and  the  timber  is 
J198S— 04 14 
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of  little  commercial  value:  the  stone  found  is  in  granite  and  limestone 
bowlders. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  a  number  of  prehistoric  mounds  on  the 
hilly  portion  of  the  park,  which  have  )>een  explored,  and  portions  of 
human  skeletons,  stone,  copper,  and  ivory  trinkets  taken  therefrom. 

Sully's  Hill  and  Sweet  Water  Lake  are  much  frequented  by  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Dakota  during  July  and  August  for  rest  and  recuperation, 
after  weeks  or  months  of  toil  on  the  farms  or  of  close  confinement  id 
offices  and  stores,  as  the  State  of  North  Dakota  has  very  few  wooded 
tracts  for  such  purposes. 

It  has  l>cen  held  bv  the  Assistant  Attornev-General  for  the  Interior 
Department  that  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  embraced  within  the  park 
are  absolutely  extinguished  by  the  cession  made  to  the  Government  by 
the  Indians. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  park  is  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  1  mile 
west,  and  the  railroad  and  telegraph  address  is  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.. 
12  miles  northeast,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  The  park  can 
also  be  reached  by  team  from  Oberon.  12  miles  west,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific.  A  telephone  line  is  projected  from  Devils  Lake  to  Fort  Tot- 
ten and  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date.  A  boat  plies  from  near 
Devils  Lake  to  Fort  Totten  most  of  the  time  during  the  open  season. 

On  September  13,  1904,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Davis,  in  charge  of  the 
Devils  I^ake  Indian  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  was  designated  as  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  park,  as  Mr.  Davis,  whose  headquarters  are  near  by. 
can  for  the  present  exercise  the  required  control  and  su[>ervision  over 
the  park  until  other  provision  can  l>e  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
same.  He  recommends  that  the  park  be  fenced  on  all  exposed  bound- 
aries, and  that  a  small  dock  be  placed  on  the  lake  shore  to  accommo- 
date visitors  coming  by  boat  on  the  north  side,  and  that  the  roads  be 
put  in  proper  condition:  also,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  build  one 
or  two  bridges  and  make  fills  across  boggy  road  crossings.  He  fur- 
ther recommends  that  several  of  the  springs  be  properly  excavated 
and  walled  up,  and  the  undergrowth  in  the  park  in  several  place* 
cleared  away,  with  the  view  to  making  suitable  camping  grounds. 

No  estimate  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  park,  although  the  acting  superintendent  has 
recommended  the  expenditure  of  $6,000  during  the  coming  fiscal  year 
for  such  purpose,  as  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  it  was  intended 
by  Congress  in  setting  aside  this  reservation  as  a  public  park,  to  place 
it  on  the  same  footing  with  the  various  national  parks  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 

Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

The  report  of  Martin  A.  Ei»ele,  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Reservation.  Ark.,  indicates  that  the  total  number  of  visitors  during 
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i  year  was  101,000,  showing  a  gain  of  100  per  cent  in  the  patronage 
the  resort  during  the  past  five  years.  This  excellent  record  demon- 
•ates  the  faith  which  the  public  has  in  the  healing  powers  of  the 
ters,  and  their  confidence  in  the  careful  management  of  the  springs 
i  baths  b}?  the  Government. 

Hie  city  of  Hot  Springs  adjoining  the  reservation  now  contains  a 
ddent  population  of  about  15,000,  and  has  all  the  appurtenances  of 
uetropolitan  city.  With  its  delightful  climate,  beautiful  scenery, 
i  the  attractions  of  the  town  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  baths,  the 
y  of  Hot  Springs  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  resorts  in  the 
mtrv. 

fhe  original  reservation  of  the  springs  b3r  the  United  States  was 
,de  by  the  act  of  April  20,  1832  (4  Stat.  L.,  505).  Under  the  act  of 
ngress  approved  March  3,  1877  (19  Stat.  L.,  377),  the  Hot  Springs 
mmission  established  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  laid  out, 
rveyed,  and  platted  the  city7  of  Hot  Springs  into  convenient  squares, 
>cks,  lots,  avenues,  and  streets.  Most  of  this  land  not  permanently 
jerved  bv  the  United  States  has  alreadv  been  sold  to  individuals. 
ie  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  have  been  ceded  to  the  municipality. 
ie  permanent  reservation  as  it  exists  to-day  embraces  911.63  acres, 
rich  includes  the  ground  covered  by  the  various  hot  springs  and  also 
e  four  mountain  reservations  dedicated  to  public  use.  The  Depart- 
>nt  has  exercised  supervision  over  the  reservation  since  1878,  since 
rich  time  many  improvements  have  been  made,  both  in  the  reservation 
elf  and  in  the  system  of  its  operation. 

There  are  49  hot  springs,  from  which  flow  approximately  about 
X)0,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  the  temperature  of  the  springs  vary- 
*  from  100°  to  150°  F.  That  these  waters  contain  some  wonderful 
rative  quality  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  and  the  Department  has 
3pted  all  reasonable  suggestions  which  have  been  brought  to  its 
entiou  with  reference  to  ascertaining  the  nature  of  this  healing 
inciple.  A  complete  chemical  analysis  of  the  various  springs  was 
,de  in  1902,  which,  while  valuable  as  a  scientific  reference  table, 
bs  not  indicate  the  presence  of  anything  remarkable  which  could  be 
yarded  as  the  active  curative  agent  residing  in  the  waters. 
VVith  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  waters  of  the  Hot  Springs 
itained  any  radioactive  properties,  the  Department  during  the  year 
Jiorized  Dr.  Bertram  B.  Boltwood,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  exam- 
i  into  the  radioactivity  of  the  waters,  and  his  report  upon  the  sub- 
t  has  just  been  received.  In  the  introduction  to  his  report  Doctor 
ltwood  gives  a  lucid  and  interesting  account  of  the  present  state  of 
r  knowledge  concerning  the  radioactivity  of  matter,  and  a  brief 
ume  of  the  history  of  discoveries  relating  to  this  phenomenon.  He 
tes  that  the  phenomenon  of  radioactivity  exhibited  by  certain  sub- 
nces  consists  in  the  spontaneous  emission  of  radiant  energy.     Three 
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elements  are  known  to  possess  this  phenomenon  to  a  marked  degree— 
thorium,  actinium,  and  radium.  Some  ordinary  substances  are  also 
very  slightly  radioactive;  hut  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of 
minute  traces  of  the  strongly  radioactive  elements.  The  rays  sent  oat 
by  radioactive  substances  are  known  as  "Becquerel  rays,"  and  are 
complex  in  character,  those  from  radium  consisting  of  three  different 
types,  varying  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  are  absorbed  by 
matter,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  deflected  in  a  magnetic  field. 

When  solutions  of  radium  salts  are  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel it  is  found  that  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  a  highly  radioac- 
tive gas  gradually  accumulates.  This  gas  is  known  as  the  '*  radium  \ 
emanation/9  and  its  radioactive  existence  is  of  relatively  short  dura- 
tion. The  walls  of  a  vessel  which  has  contained  this  radium  emana- 
tion also  become  radioactive  bv  what  is  called  "induced"  or  "excited" 
activity,  and  the  theory  is  that  by  the  radioactive  disintegration  of  the 
radium  emanation  a  solid  has  been  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  wall 
which  is  itself  radioactive.  This  solid  is  called  " emanation  X,"and 
its  rate  of  decay  is  very  rapid.  The  emanation  contained  in  any  solid 
salt  of  radium  can  be  entirely  removed  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  water 
and  boiling  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
solid  salt  will  again  be  formed.  This  freshly  prepared  salt  is  found 
to  be  only  25  per  cent  as  radioactive  as  the  same  salt  before  the 
removal  of  the  gas  emanation.  Its  radioactivity,  however,  will  grad- 
ually increase  on  standing,  due  to  the  production  of  fresh  quantities 
of  emanation  within  it.  The  occurrence  of  radioactive  properties  in 
natural  waters  has  been  observed  by  various  investigators;  an  exam- 
ination by  Curie  and  Laborde  of  the  gases  produced  by  the  waters  of 
various  European  mineral  springs  having  recently  shown  the  radio- 
activitv  of  those  waters. 

In  making  an  examination  of  the  waters  of  the  Hot  Spring's  Reser- 
vation the  samples  were  collected  at  the  springs  by  Dr.  J.  Hyde 
Pratt,  of  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C,  and  under  his  supervision  were  placed 
in  scaled  glass  receptacles.  Doctor  Pratt  also  collected,  wherever 
possible,  the  gases  which  rise  from  the  springs.  He  also  obtained 
samples  of  the  tufa  deposit  formed  by  some  of  the  springs  on  issuing 
from  the.  ground.  The  various  samples  so  collected  were  shipped 
to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  the  tests  were  conducted.  The  method 
of  examination  of  the  waters  used  by  Doctor  Boltwood  was  to  separate 
the  gases  and  emanations  contained  in  the  waters  by  boiling  the 
waters  in  an  apparatus  which  is  a  modification  of  that  described  by 
Keichhardt,  after  which  the  emanation  was  measured  bv  an  electro- 
scope  similar  to  that  used  by  Wilson.  In  expressing  the  result*  of 
his  experiments.  Doctor  Boltwood  found  it  necessary  to  devise  a  new 
system  of  standardization,  which  will  permit  the  direct  comparison 
of  the  results  obtained  with  different  waters  and  by  different  experi- 
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enters.  The  standard  used  by  Curie  requires  the  use  of  a  small 
lantity  of  pure  radium  bromide,  which  it  is  impossible  for  most 
vestigators  to  procure. 

The  plan  used  by  other  investigators  of  expressing  the  result  in  the 
imber  of  ions  produced  involves  a  standard  which  is  uncertain  and 
fficult  to  determine.  The  standard  originated  by  Doctor  Boltwood, 
id  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit,  is  the  quantity  of  radium 
sanation  set  free  when  a  known  weight  of  uranium  contained  in  a 
tural  mineral  is  dissolved  in  a  suitable  reagent.  The  mineral  used 
'  Doctor  Boltwood  was  pure  uraninite  from  Sprucepine,  N.  C. 
Doctor  Boltwood  describes  in  detail  the  methods  pursued  by  him  in 
s  investigations,  which  were  very  exhaustive  and  covered  a  period 
several  months.  The  results  of  the  electroscopic  tests  of  the  gases 
>tained  by  boiling  the  waters  were  very  satisfactory,  as  they  showed 
at  the  waters  at  Hot  Springs  are  radio-active  to  a  marked  degree; 
id  from  other  tests,  taken  to  determine  the  properties  of  the  emana- 
3n  from  the  waters,  it  was  found  that  the  properties  of  these  radio 
live  gases  were  identical  with  those  of  the  radium  emanation. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  water  from  which  the  gas  had  once  been 
kken  was  boiled  a  second  time,  after  being  allowed  to  stand,  no  radio- 
Jtivity  was  detected  in  the  gas  obtained  from  the  second  boiling,  and 
was  therefore  concluded  that  little  or  no  radium  salts  existed  in  the 
aters.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  test  of 
ie  residue  of  the  waters  which  had  been  left  by  evaporation  also  failed 
•  disclose  any  sign  of  radio-activity  of  this  .solid  substance.  A  sample 
om  the  tufa  deposit,  formed  by  some  of  the  springs  on  issuing  from 
e  ground,  was  also  tested,  and  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  radium 
ntained  in  100  grams  of  the  tufa  was  less  than  one  one-millionth  of 
e  quantity  of  radium,  associated  with  an  equal  weight  of  uranium  in 
tchblende.  Samples  of  the  gas  which  arose  from  the  springs  were 
*o  tested,  and  its  radio-activity  was  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  an 
ual  volume  of  gas  obtained  by  boiling  the  waters  from  the  springs, 
ie  following  conclusions  are  reached  by  Doctor  Boltwood  as  to  the 
*ult  of  his  investigations: 

(1)  The  waters  of  the*  springs  on  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  are 
radio-active  to  a  marked  degree. 

(2)  The  radio-activity  of  the  waters  is  due  to  dissolved  radium  ema- 
tion  (a  gas),  and  not  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  radium  or  other 
lio-active  solids. 

(3)  The  tufa  deposited  by  the  springs  does  not  contain  appreciable 
antities  of  radium  compounds. 

The  theory  as  to  the  source  of  the  heat  which  is  now  generally 
^epted  is  that  advanced  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  viz, 
it  the  heat  comes  from  a  great  body  of  still  heated,  igneous  rocks 
ruded  in  the  earth's  crust  by  volcanic  agencies  and  underlying  a 
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large  part  of  central  Arkansas.  Deep-seated  waters  converted  into 
vapors  by  contact  with  this  "  batholith"  of  hot  rock  probably  ascend 
through  "fissures  toward  the  surface,  where  they  probably  meet  cold 
spring  waters  which  are  heated  by  the  vapors,  or  these  vapors  are  con- 
densed and  flow  to  the  surface  as  hot  water. 

The  principal  diseases  cured  or  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  waters, 
both  internally  and  externally,  through  the  medium  of  baths,  are 
rheumatism  in  various  forms,  blood  disorders  of  a  chronic  character, 
gout,  stiff  joints,  sciatica,  paralysis,  spinal  diseases;  eczema,  psoriasis, 
acne,  and  various  other  forms  of  skin  diseases;  female  diseases,  espe- 
ciallv  sterilitv  and  leucorrhea;  malaria,  alcoholism,  excesses  from 
tobacco  habit,  and  nervous  affections.  From  the  experience  of  resi- 
dent phvsicians  of  standing,  however,  the  .superintendent  states,  many 
diseases*  which  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  not  affected  by  the 
use  of  the  t>aths  (and  even  some  in  which  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
Imths  were  contraindicated)  have  recently  been  to  some  extent  relieved 
hv  the  use  of  the  waters. 

%  I'nder  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1891 
(26  Stat.  L.,  842),  rules  and  regulations  have  been  formulated  by  the 
department  from  time  to  time  for  the  government  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Reservation,  the  management  of  the  bath  houses,  and  the  protection 
of  pin-sons  taking  the  baths.  Among  other  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  regulations  adopted  June  6,  1903  was  the  sup- 
pression of  the  nefarious  and  demoralizing  practice  of  drumming  by 
physicians,  which  has  flourished  at  Hot  Springs  for  many  years.  A 
vigorous  crusade  had  been  begun  against  this  evil  by  the  various  local 
societies,  assisted  by  the  doctors  of  standing  in  the  community,  and  a 
new  State  law  was  passed  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  which 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  suppression  of  the  "  drumming v  evil. 
With  a  view  to  assisting  in  wiping  out  this  practice,  and  in  order  to 
afford  to  persons  taking  the  baths  some  protection  against  fraud  and 
quackery,  the  Department  adopted  a  regulation  prohibiting  persons 
under  medical  treatment  from  taking  the  baths  unless  such  persons 
were  the  patients  of  physicians  duly  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent:  and  by  another  regulation  provision  was  made  for  a 
medical  board  to  pass  upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  phy- 
sicians desiring  to  prescribe  the  waters.  It  was  expressly  provided 
that  registration  should  be  refused  to  any  physician  known  to  engage 
in  drumming  for  custom.  Subsequently,  a  Board  of  Medical  Commis- 
sioners was  appointed,  which  received  and  considered  the  applications 
of  a  number  of  physicians,  and  as  a  result  of  its  recommendation  the 
names  of  seventy-seven  physicians  were  placed  upon  the  register. 
Certain  of  the  rejected  physicians  thereupon  obtained  an  injunction  in 
the  United  States  district  court  against  the  superintendent,  restrain- 
ing him  from  interfering  with  their  patients,  upon  the  ground  that 
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the  act  of  1891,  above  mentioned,  did  not  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adopt  regulations  relative  to  the  qualifications  of 
physicians  prescribing  the  baths. 

Subsequently  to  this  decision  the  act  approved  April  20,  1904,  was 
passed,  entitled  "An  act  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States 
commissioner  over  offenses  committed  in  a  portion  of  the  permanent 
Hot  Springs  Mountain  Reservation,  Arkansas."  By  section  4  of  this 
act  ample  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  qualified  physicians.  Drumming  for  cus- 
tom by  such  physicians  is  prohibited,  and  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  physician  not  registered  to  issue  a  prescription  to  a  patient  author- 
izing him  to  take  the  baths.  New  regulations  embodying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  foregoing  act  were  promulgated  October  31,  1904,  and  a 
new  medical  board  was  appointed,  consisting  of  William  H.  Barry, 
M.  D.,  chairman,  Capt.  Samuel  L.  Steer,  U.  S.  Army,  and  Charles  D. 
Greaves,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  As  a  result  of  this  action  it  is  believed 
that  the  long  fight  against  the  drumming  evil,  wrhich  has  done  so  much 
injury  to  Hot  Springs  and  its  visitors,  is  now  practically  won.  A  copy 
of  the  new  regulations  is  hereto  appended,  page  321,  Exhibit  N. 

There  are  25  leases  providing  for  the  use  of  hot  water  from  the 
reservation,  the  total  number  of  tubs  operated  being  551.  One  new 
lease  was  granted  during  the  year  to  Jocld  &  Aldrich  for  a  bath  house 
of  12  tubs,  known  as  the  "Crystal  Bath  House,"  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  colored  people.  One  lease  expired  by  limitation  during  the  year 
and  was  abandoned  by  the  parties  in  interest. 

The  total  number  of  paid  baths  during  the  year  was  602,540;  total 
number  of  complimentary  baths,  11,168.  The  total  amount  received 
by  lessees  for  baths  was  §18K,387.05. 

The  following  bible  shows  the  several  individuals,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations now  holding  leases  for  hot  water  from  the  Government 
l*eservations,  together  with  the  date  of  each  lease  and  the  time  of 
its  expiration: 


Name  of  bath  house. 


Lessee. 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

Majestic 

Ozark  Sani  tori  urn 

Eastman 

jreat  Northern... 

Sale 

Horse  Shoe 

lot  Springs 

*o  Hoiiae 

mperial 


fagneeia, 


Alhambra  Bath  House  Co 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Avenue  Hotel  Co 

Butteriek  Publishing  Co 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

Fannie  G.  Williamson 

Roots  <fc  Eastman 

D.  Fellows  Piatt 

C  H.  V.  &  G.  M.  Smith 

Hot  Springs  Medical  Co 

Fred  N.  Rix  and  Mary  E.  Barnes 

M.  C  Tomble  and  D.  C  Buckstaff 

Chas.  B.  Piatt 


Expiration 
of  lease. 


28, 1914 
2, 1912 
31, 1912 
16,1905 
12,1912 
lf>,  1912 
31,1907 
31,1909 
31,1912 
24,1904 
31,1906 
31, 1916 
31,1909 
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Name  of  bath  house. 


Maurice 

Osark  

Palace 

Park 

Rector 

Roc  ka  (el  low 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Superior 

Waverly 

Rammelaberg 


Leiwee. 


Tubs.  I  Date  of  lease. 


Moody. 
Crystal 


Maurice,  Con  vers  6c  Maurice 

F.  B.  LattaandF.  P.  SorrelU 

Samuel  W.  Fordyoc 

Park  Hotel  Co 

Henry  M.  Rector 

Mahala  J.  Rockafellow 

Sinter  Seholastica 

Robert  Proctor  and  Chan.  N.  Rlx 

New  Wavcrly  Hotel  Co 

Jcanette  Hogaboom,  Aaron   H.  and 
Milo  R.  Buckntaff. 

Nicholas  M.  Moody 

M.  H.  Jodd  and  A.  P.  Aldrich 


24  \  Jan. 
26  .  Jan. 
28  Jan. 
40  May 
12  !  Apr. 
18  July 
10  '  Feb. 
16  ,  Sept. 
20  Mar. 
18  '  Jan. 


1.1807 

1.1904 

12,1888 

12,1892 

16,1894 

1,1901 

1,1904 

15,1896 

24,1899 

1,1899 


Expirattoa 
ofleaK. 


Dec.  SM9M 
Jan.  1,19U 
Dec.  SUV* 
May  12,1912 
Apr.  16,1991 
June  30,1914 
Feb.  1,1914 
!  Sept  14,1909 
j  Mar.  H1HI 
Jan.    1,1909 


10    July    1,1900  ■  Jane  90,1910 
j       12     Aug.    1,1908  I  Aug.    1.1911 


a  Lease  expired. 


The  following  table  of  rates  for  a  course  of  21  baths  and  for  single 
baths  shows  the  rates  at  present  in  force: 


Name  of  bath  houne. 


Connie  of  I  Single 
21  baths,     bath. 


Name  of  bath  house. 


Arlington 

Alhambra 

Majestic 

EaMman 

Great  Northern. 

Hale 

Howe  Shoe 

Hot  Spring* 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Magnesia 

Maurice 


810.00 
5.00 
7.00 
10.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
S.OO 
7.00 
5.00 
7.  HO 


90.50 
.80 
.40 
.50 
.40 
.40 
.30 
.40 
.45 
.40 
.30 
.40 


!  Ozark 

'  Ozark  Sanltorlum 

I  Park 

:  Palace 

I  Rockafellow 

RHmmelsberg 

Superior 

'  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Waverly 

;  Moody 

Crystal  (colored ) 


Course  of 
21  baths. 


94.00 
6.00 

10.00 
7.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
5.00 


Single 
bath. 


90.9 
.95 

.89 

.41 

.« 

.» 

.35 

.3*  • 

.35 

.43 

.90 


The  above  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Department.  The  Department  also 
fixes  the  rate  charged  by  the  attendants,  which  is  $3  per  course  of  ^1 
baths  or  15  cents  for  a  single  bath  in  all  bath  houses,  regardless  of  the 
rate  of  the  bath  house.  The  rates  of  the  bath  houses  are  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  the  accommodations  and  furnishings  of  the  several  houses. 
The  superintendent  has  recommended,  however,  that  the  rate^j  be  read- 
justed along  equitable  lines,  so  as  to  meet  conditions  which  have  arisen 
since  the  adoption  of  the  present  schedule,  and  the  matter  will  receive 
the  early  consideration  of  the  Department. 

The  total  receipts  by  the  Government  from  the  reservation  for  the 
year  were  #LS,43o.  The  total  disbursements  for  the  same  period, 
including  all  amounts  paid  on  account  of  salaries,  incidental  expenses 
improvements,  and  regular  and  fixed  charges,  were  $16,502.**:*.  This 
amount  covers  only  the  regular  and  fixed  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
reservation,  and  does  not  apply  to  amounts  expended  under  appro- 
priations. 
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The  improvements  completed  during  the  year  embrace  the  new 
"United  States  free  bath  house,  which  has  been  constructed  under  an 
appropriation  contained  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  28,  1902  (32 
Stat.  L.,  456);  the  completion  of  West  Mountain  road;  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  storage  reservoirs  for  hot  water,  and  the  construction 
and  repair  of  walks  and  footpaths  over  the  mountains. 

The  new  free  bath  house  contains  individual  tubs  and  has  been 
enlarged  and  equipped  in  a  manner  which  gives  to  the  indigent  bathers 
all  the  conveniences  enjoyed  by  bathers  at  private  bath  houses,  includ- 
ing heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  as  well  as  private  lockers  for  clothes. 
The  new  bath  house  was  completed  in  January,  1904,  and  when  it  was 
opened  to  the  public  the  superintendent  states  that  an  enormous  number 
of  applications  for  baths  began  to  come  in,  so  that  to  meet  the  demands 
required  the  exercise  of  great  patience  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  management.  The  fame  of  the  new  free  bath  house  has  become 
8o  widespread  that  the  superintendent  believes  the  applications  for 
baths  will  far  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  house. 

West  Mountain  road  has  been  extended  from  Canyon  street  to  Brook 
street  on  the  north  and  from  Hawthorne  street  to  a  junction  with 
Prospect  avenue  on  the  south.  The  total  length  of  this  driveway, 
including  approaches,  loops,  and  switchbacks,  is  a  trifle  over  4  miles. 
U  has  easy  grades,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  at  any  point;  has  safe 
fcidth  and  turns,  and  is  located  so  as  to  give  the  most  picturesque  view 
>f  the  city  from  north  to  south.  The  mileage  of  the  Government 
toads  is  now  approximately  10  miles,  divided  as  follows:  Hot  Springs 
^fountain, 4  miles;  North  Mountain,  li  miles;  West  Mountain,  4  miles. 

By  the  completion  of  the  new  storage  reservoirs  provision  has  been 
Dade  for  bathing  the  people  against  a  possible  shortage  of  water. 
Che  storage  capacity  heretofore  existing  was  not  adequate  to  supply 
he  demand  much  longer  at  the  present  rate  of  expansion  of  business. 
the  storage  capacity  now  amounts  to  approximately  550,000  gallons 
Urily,  and  includes  considerable  water  which  formerly  ran  to  waste. 
\lmostall  the  water  is  now  collected  and  utilized  and  sent  out  through 
•be  general  distributing  system. 

Walks  and  footpaths  have  been  constructed  from  Canyon,  Mountain, 
ind  Court  street  entrances  to  West  Mountain  and  taken  to  the  summit 
^f  the  mountain.  Approaches  and  extreme  elevations  have  been  over- 
come by  stone  steps  and  stairways.  These  footpaths  abound  in  roman- 
tic and  picturesque  situations  and  add  a  measure  of  comfort  and 
Convenience  to  pedestrians  who  enjoy  mountain  climbing. 

Recent  inspection  of  the  arch  which  extends  from  Whittington  ave- 
nue on  the  north  to  Malvern  avenue  on  the  south  shows  it  to  be  appar- 
ently in  good  condition  and  that  no  repairs  are  necessary  at  this  time. 
Phis  work  was  completed  in  1884.  It  is  17  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high 
kt  crown  of  arch,  and  covers  a  distance  of  3,500  linear  feet. 
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The  superintendent  recommend*  that  the  lakes  now  in  Whittingtot 
Reserve  Park  be  tilled  in  and  converted  into  part  of  the  park  proper. 
The.se  lakes  are  considered  a  menace  to  the  healthfulness  of  that  put 
of  the  citv,  and  have  been  condemned  hv  the  hoard  of  health.  H» 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  superintendent  also  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
$10,0<M)  be  made  for  cutting  out  undergrowth  and  cleaning  up  the 
mountain  parks  by  removing  stone,  deadwood,  vines,  and  under- 
growth, trimming  up  trees,  etc.,  in  order  to  extend  the  park  features 
of  these  mountains. 

He  also  recommends  the  condemnation  and  sale  of  the  old  boiler* 
and  pumps,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  original  pumping  and  dis- 
tributing plant,  as  the  same  can  be  of  no  further  use  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  reservation. 

The  superintendent  also  renews  his  recommendation  for  the  sale  of 
the  remaining  unsold  Government  lots.  This  recommendation  fan 
been  made  for  several  years  past,  and  the  superintendent  states  tbati 
more  opportune  time  for  the  disposal  of  the  lots  than  the  present  couM 
hardly  be  selected.  There  are  154  lots  scattered  through  the  city, 
mostly  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  many  instances  they  act  as  a  barrier  to 
municipal  improvements.  A  hoard  of  appraisers,  consisting  of  the 
register  and  receiver  of  the  Little  Rock  land  office  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  reservation,  was  recenth*  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  appraisal  of  these  lots.  The  appraisal  has  been  made  and 
the  report  thereof  submitted  to  the  Department,  the  value  of  the  lote 
as  appraised  being  $N2,025.  The  superintendent  recommends  that  in 
early  sale  of  these  lots  at  public  auction  be  made;  that  the  lot  lines  be 
established  by  corners  with  white  wood  posts,  and  that  signboards  be  put 
up  showing  the  number  of  the  lot  and  block,  the  dimensions,  and  the 
appraisal,  so  as  to  give  the  public  definite  information  as  to  location, 
size,  and  value.  The  matter  of  the  sale  of  these  lots  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  Department  for  consideration  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable.. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  12, 11)04,  the  law  authorizing 
the  Department  to  grant  water  privileges  to  bath  houses  was  amended 
so  as  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  also  grant  to  any  hotels 
having  bath  houses  attached  the  privilege  of  erecting  tubs  and  using 
the  water  in  the  private  rooms  of  such  hotel,  as  well  as  in  the  bath  house 
adjoining.  Under  this  act  the  Department  has  granted  two  hotels  the 
privilege  of  erecting  bath  tubs  and  receiving  hot  water  in  connection 
with  private  rooms  of  the  hotels,  as  follows:  Arlington,  10  tubs:  East- 
man, U  tubs. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  22,  1904.  entitled  "Anact 
to  authorize  an.  exchange  of  sites  for  the  public  buildings  of  Garland 
County.  Arkansas/'  the  original  plat  of  ground  granted  to  the  county 
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Garland  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1877,  known  as  block  114,  consist- 
g  of  3.62  acres,  has  been  reconveyed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
unty,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  United  States  has  set  apart  for  the  pub- 

>  buildings  of  the  county  lots  1,  2,  9,  and  10,  block  94,  of  the  city  of 
ot  Springs.  The  act  requires  that  a  public  building,  to  cost  not  less 
an  $75,000,  be  erected  upon  the  site  within  three  years  by  the  county 

Garland. 

The  Department,  in  conjunction  with  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  has 
ide  a  very  creditable  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
lis  exhibit  has  been  assigned  space  in  the  Government  Building,  and 
suuies  the  general  shape  of  a  crystal  grotto,  composed  of  natural 
ot  Springs  quartz  crystals,  tufa  deposits,  novaculite  whetstone,  and 
her  natural  rock.  In  the  exhibit  are  characteristic  views  of  the 
nervation,  reproductions  of  springs,  exhibits  of  water,  and  other 
ingfs  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  reservation  and  city.  The  exhibit 
s  met  with  popular  favor  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
atures  of  the  Government  exhibit. 

The  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1188),  provides, 
aong  other  things,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
rected  to  determine  the  value  of  certain  condemned  buildings  formerly  located  on 
ot  Springs  Mountain  Reservation,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Valley  street,  in  the  city 

Hot  Springs,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  buildings  were  condemned  by  the 
ot  Springs  Commission,  and  proof  of  value  taken  by  said  Commission,  under  author- 
j  of  law,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  of  March, 
ghteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  before  said  Commission  had  issued  certificates 
r  the  value  thereof,  as  they  were  authorized  and  directed,  and  did  afterwards  do 
r  buildings  similarly  situated,  but  not  burned.  That  the  value  of  each  building 
►ndemned  and  burned  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  from  the  petitions  and 
ddence  filed  before  said  Commission  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  thereof,  by  order 

said  Commission,  and  now  on  file  in  the  Interior  Department,  or  such  other  evi- 
mce  as  the  claimants  may  file,  and  after  such  investigation  as  he  may  think  proper. 
Sec.  5.  That  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  such  investigation,  and  the  claims 

>  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  appro- 
riated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  Sec- 
;tary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such  person  or  per- 
ms, claimants,  their  executors,  administrators,  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  equal  to 
le  values  so  as  aforesaid  found  bv  him. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  the 
salts  of  his  action  under  the  foregoing  sections. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  I  have  to  report  that 
2  claims  have  been  presented  for  compensation  under  the  terms  of 
le  act.  No  claims  were  allowed  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
>tal  number  of  claims  allowed  to  date  is  19,  and  the  amount  of  such 
aims  as  allowed  aggregates  $48,077.  Eleven  claims  are  now  being 
msidered  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  under 
structions  from  the  Department.     The  following  table  shows  the 
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numbers  of  the  claims  now  pending,  the  names  of  the  claimants,  and 
the  amount  of  each  claim  respectively: 


No. '  Name. 


482    Nancy  Davta 

369     DcnnlM  WftttH 

68?  •  Charh*  F.  Vatterlln. 

406  {  Sarah  Haleetal 

678  ;  Christopher  Hagen.. 


•2,900  ,  712    Lev  Greenleaf 

160  725  '  James  Blahut 390 

300  741  (  Louka  B.  Saddine 175 

(a)        ■  766  ' James  J.  Byrne 1,560 

430  882  -  Baptist  Church I  m 


679  j  Christ  H.  Dawen* j  200  (  j^ 


6,7*+ 


u  t'nknown. 


Two  claims  have  been  rejected  for  want  of  proof,  as  follows:  Leo 
Meyer,  No.  484,  and  Elhridge  M.  Me  Donald,  No.  563. 

The  following  estimates  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  appro-  j 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1906:  Cutting,  out  the  j 
undergrowth  and  cleaning  up  surface  of  the  mountains  on  the  reserve  j 
tion,  $.">,  UM).    Filling  up  lakes  in  and  otherwise  improving  Whittington 
Lake  Reserve  Park,  $6,0<K>. 

Casa  Grande  Ruin. 

This  reservation,  containing  al>out  4S0  acres,  was  set  aside  by  Execu- 
tive order  dated  June  22,  1892,  under  the  act  approved  March  2,  18$ 
(25  Stat.  L.,  961),  and  is  located  near  Florence,  18  miles  northeast  of 
.  Casa  Grande  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Pinal  County, 
Ariz.  It  embraces  the  S.  £  SW.  i  S\V.  i  SE.  ±  sec.  9;  NW.  i  \V.\ 
NE.  i  NE.  i  SW.  i  and  NW.  i  SE.  i  sec.  16,  T.  5  S.,  R.  5  E.,  Gila 
and  Salt  River  meridian. 

The  building  thereon  was  erected  by  one  of  the  most  advanced  races 
once  inhabiting  the  Southwest,  and  is  a  most  unique  and  interesting 
prehistoric  ruin,  having  been  discovered  by  one  Padre  Kino  in  l&H. 
It  was  built  of  a  material  known  as  ^cajoii/'  i.  e.,  puddled  clav,  molded 
into  walls  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  of  a  perishable  character.  The 
building  was  originally  five  or  six  stories  high,  but  the  walls  have 
gradually  disintegrated,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  elements.     It  covers 

a  space  ;59  feet  by  43  feet  3  inches  square,  with  an  outer  door  on  every 
side,  and  contains  five  rooms  or  compartments  on  the  ground  floor. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  #2,ooo  were  expended  for  the  erection  of 

a  painted  corrugated  iron  roof  over  the  ruin  for  the  better  protection 

of  the  same  from  the  elements. 

The  custodian,  Mr.  Frank  Pinkley,  litis  resided  continuously  on  the 

reservation  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  reports  a  materiafincrease 

in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  ruin,  and  that  a  widespread  interest 

has  been  manifested  in  the  same. 
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An  estimate  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of 
13,000  for  the  scientific  excavation  of  the  mounds  and  ruins  on  the 
teservation. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendation  for 
each  an  appropriation  contained  in  my  last  annual  report,  which  I 
lereby  renew.  The  value  of  the  ruins  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if,  as 
a  result  of  the  work  performed  under  that  appropriation,  some  weap- 
ons, industrial  implements,  or  domestic  utensils  should  be  discovered 
which  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Tace  formerly  inhabiting  the  ruins. 

It  is  desired  that  such  work  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Secretary  has  advised  me  that  the 
Institution  would  gladly  take  charge  of  the  same,  if  authorized  by 
Congress,  stating  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  subject: 

I  can  not  speak  too  strongly,  as  under  existing  conditions  nonscientific  explorers 
•re  fast  pillaging  the  most  interesting  sights  and  destroying  records  which  history 
*id  science  should  have  forever  at  their  disposal.  Furthermore,  the  agents  of  foreign 
touseums  and  associations  are  rapidly  carrying  abroad  these  important  traces  of  our 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  which  should  properly  be  preserved  at  our  own  capital,  this 
being  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  most  foreign  countries  having  antiquities 
Worthy  of  preservation. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  act  of  Congress,  entitled  uAn  act  to  establish  a  board  of  chari- 
Ses  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June  6, 1900  (31  Stat.  L., 
164),  provides,  among  other  things,  that  said  Board  of  Charities — 

■hall  visit,  inspect,  and  maintain  a  general  supervision  over  all  institutions,  societies, 
**  associations  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional,  or  reformatory  character, 
*hich  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations  of  Congress  made  for  the 
Sane  or  treatment  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  no  payment  shall  be 
Blade  to  any  such  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional,  or  reformatory  institution 
for  any  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  is  not  received  and  maintained 
^herein  pursuant  to  the  rules  established  by  such  Board  of  Charities,  except  in  the 
of  persons  committed  by  the  courts  or  abandoned  infants  needing  immediate  care. 


The  Attorney-General  on  the  12th  of  October,  1900,  in  construing 
this  act,  held  that  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Freed- 
t&en's  Hospital,  the  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
the  Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings,  created  by  prior  laws  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  came 
Within  the  terms  of  said  act  of  June  0,  1900,  and  that — 

With  the  exception  that  the  Board  of  Charities  is  given  the  general  supervision  of 
these  institutions  and,  tinder  the  order  of  the  District  Commissioners,  the  power  of 
investigation,  with  the  duty  of  submitting  a  report  and  recommendations  to  Con- 
press,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  unchanged  by  the 
let  of  June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  remain  the  same  as  before  its  enactment. 
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In  previous  annual  reports  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
that  a  divided  suj>ervision  or  control  over  the  class  of  institi 
enumerated,  especially  where  the  lines  of  division  are  uncertain 
not  casilv  understood,  would  have  a  tendencv  to  embarrass  the  ii 
diate  management  of  each  institution  and  to  detract  materially  fi 
the  desired  standard  of  excellence.     The  recommendation  heretofow! 
made  in  this  matter  that  as  to  each  of  said  institutions  the  authority,] 
■etc.,  of  the  Board  of  Charities  Ik*  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the) 
Interior,  or  the  authority  and  responsibility^  of  the  Secretary*  of  thai 
Interior   be  transferred   to   the  Hoard  of  Charities,  is  accordingly] 
renewed. 

Considering  the  cha meter  and  purpose  of  each  institution,  and  the1 
•extent  of  the  supervisory  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
over  the  same  prior  to  the  {mssage  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  prob- 
ably the  l>est  results  could  l>e  obtained  if  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Freedmeus  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings  were  placed  exclu- 
sively under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  foni 
of  bill,  which  if  enacted  by  Congress  will  effectuate  this  recommenda- 
tion, is  hereto  appended,  page  314,  Exhibit  G. 

The  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  shows  that  the  number 
of  patients  in  the  hospital  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  2,369; 
there  were  admitted  during  the  year  706  patients,  making  a  total 
under  treatment  of  3,185.  During  the  year  there  were  243  deaths; 
235  were  discharged  recovered,  130  improved,  34  unimproved,  and  1 
not  insane,  leaving  on  the  records  at  the  close  of  the  year  2,492.  The 
number  of  admissions,  706,  exceeds  any  previous  year.  The  number 
of  deaths,  243,  was  7.75  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  under  treatment 

It  is  estimated  that  S22o  per  capita  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  patients. 

During  the  year  the  contract  work  on  the  hospital  extension,  com- 
prising 15  buildings,  was  completed,  representing  approximately  an 
outlay  of  #1,500,000.  The  finishing  of  the  contract  work  upon  thea 
structures,  however,  did  not  put  them  in  condition  for  occupancy. 
They  were  left,  without  paint,  without  water,  and  iu  mam'  other  ways 
were  incomplete.  There  were  no  walks  nor  roadways  prepared,  so  that 
in  wet  weather  they  were  almost  inaccessible.  Special  appropriations 
were4  made  by  Congress  providing  for  the  fitting  of  the  buildings  for 
occupancy.  Contracts  were  let  and  much  has  been  accomplished.  An 
8-inch  sewer  pipe  has  been  laid  from^the  west  side  of  the  grounds  to 
the  east  side.  1,4J>*  feet.  Drainage  and  sewer  connections  have  been 
made  from  the  main  sewer  to  i>  buildings,  including  the  power  house* 
A  6-inch  water  main  has  been  laid  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the 
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ounds,  a  length  of  some  1,200  feet,  and  water  connections  made  to 
buildings.  The  contracts  for  screen  doors  and  windows  and  for 
ndow  guards  throughout  the  new  buildings  have  been  completed. 
>ntraets  have  been  completed  for  making  necessary  hot  and  cold  wa* 
•  connections  in  the  various  buildings  of  the  extension,  and  the  hot- 
tter  heaters  placed  in  position  therein.  Runways  have  been  pro- 
ied  throughout  the  various  attics,  so  that^  different  parts  will  be 
;>essible  for  making  repairs,  running  wires,  etc.  Kitchen  furniture, 
duding  ranges,  urns,  steamers,  etc.,  have  been  installed  in  4  build- 
r$  and  Toner  kitchen,  and  an  ice  chest  and  coal  vault  built  in  con- 
ction  with  each. 

The  interior  walls  of  nine  buildings  have  been  painted;  rubber  stair 
tads  have  been  laid  in  six  buildings;  window  shades  have  been  put  in  tive 
ildings;  and  a  hydraulic  freight  elevator  has  been  installed  in  Toner 
chen.  Electric-light  fixtures  have  been  put  in  position  under  con- 
,ct  in  the  Administration  Building,  and  a  contract  letfortheinstalla- 
n  of  a  complete  hydrotherapeutic  outfit  for  two  buildings;  contracts 
ve  been  let  for  furnishing  these  three  buildings  and  most  of  the 
rniture  provided  for  therein  is  on  the  grounds.  The  subway  under 
chols  avenue  has  been  completed,  thus  furnishing  a  ready  means  of 
mmunication  between  the  two  portions  of  the  hospital  grounds  with- 
t  crossing  the  public  thoroughfare.  Four  thousand  one  hundred 
d  sixty  linear  feet  of  macadam  road,  16  feet  wide  and  6  inches  thick, 
s  been  completed  from  the  old  road,  passing  new  buildings  and  con- 
acting  the  west  side  of  the  grounds  with  the  east  side  of  Nichols 
renue.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  linear  feet  of  cobble 
ltter  has  been  laid.  The  central  lawn  has  been  plowed  and  topsoil 
>read  ready  for  seeding.  About  800  linear  feet  of  10-inch  pipe  has 
sen  laid  for  caring  for  surface  drainage. 

The  central  power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant  has  been  in  operation 
>r  some  time;  it  furnishes  the  hospital  extension  with  heat  and  the 
ntire  institution  with  light. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1904,  the  first  building  of  the  extension  was 
eady  for  occupancy,  and  120  patients  were  removed  from  the  over- 
rowded  portions  of  the  main  building.  Three  other  buildings, 
deluding  the  Nurses"  Home,  had  been  completed  and  occupied 
togust  23. 

In  addition  to  the  work  connected  with  the  placing  in  commission 
he  buildings  of  the  extension,  other  improvements  have  been  under- 
aken  during  the  year.  Four  railroad  tracks  were  laid  over  the  coal 
•ockets  at  the  new  power  house,  the  trestle  work  of  their  support 
eing  constructed  by  the  hospital  force;  four  additional  artesian  wells 
ave  been  bored,  making  eight  in  operation,  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
ater  supply;  a  pasteurizing  apparatus  has  been  installed;  plans  for 
re  remodeling  of  the  laundry  plant  are  under  way,  looking  especially 
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toward  the  introduction  of  proper  apparatus  for  sterilizing  inf 
clothing  and  bedding;  a  solarium  has  been  built  in  the  Atkins 
of  buildings,  and  accommodations  provided  in  one  of  the  ward*  con- 
nected therewith  for  white  tubercular  males. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  having  a  separate  supply  of 
taken  from  the  river  for  use  at  the  power  house  and  the  laundry, 
in  the  condensing  apparatus  at  the  cold-storage  warehouse.  The  ri 
water  being  contaminated  with  sewerage  is  unfit  for  consumption  and 
should  therefore  not  lie  pumped  through  the  same  pipes  as  supply  the 
hospital  with  drinking  water.  A  contract  was  let  for  moving  the 
pathological  laboratory  and  plans  prepared  for  remodeling  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  work  is  well  under  way;  this  building  will  contain  an 
amphitheater  for  autopsy  work,  with  seating  capacity  for  forty  persons. 

The  work  of  providing  fireproofing  and  fire  escapes,  for  which  ft 
special  appropriation  of  $33,tK)0  was  made  last  winter,  has  been  pro- 
gressing as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted.  Outside  fire  escapes 
are  in  process  of  erection  upon  the  laundry,  Atkins  Hall,  East  Lodgt, 
and  the  east  wing  of  the  main  building,  and  two  fireproof  stairways 
are  being  constructed  in  the  Relief  Building.  With  the  occupancy  of 
the  new  buildings,  West  Lodge,  which  has  been  occupied  by  upward* 
of  200  male  patients,  and  was  very  badly  overcrowded  and  sadly  ia 
need  of  repairs,  was  vacated. 

The  more  recently  built  portion  of  this  structure  was  of  fireproof 
construction;  the  old  portion,  however,  was  very  much  dilapidated; 
floors  were  in  poor  condition,  and  the  joists  rotten  in  mam'  places. 
This  was  considered  to  be  the  most  dangerous  place  in  the  institution 
in  rcsj>ect  to  the  possibility  of  fire.  This  entire  structure  is  now  being 
remodeled,  fireproof  construction  replacing  throughout  the  old  wooden 
floor*  and  joists.  To  further  safeguard  the  hospital  from  danger  of 
fire  the  use  of  oil  lanterns  throughout  the  wards  by  night  watches  has 
been  completely  done  away  with.  In  addition  to  this  work  a  very 
complete  tire-alann  system  is  being  installed  by  the  National  Auto- 
matic Fire  Alarm  Company  of  Washington. 

The  general  health  of  the  hospital  has  been  unusually  good.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
malaria  and  the  total  absence  of  typhoid  infection  during  the  past 
year.  In  lsi*f»,  47  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  institution 
were  under  treatment  for  malarial  troubles;  in  1901,  107  cases  were 
rejMirted:  in  11m»2.  i»7  cases;  in  1003,  44  cases;  during  the  past  year 
only  *J  esi^es  are  reported,  in  both  of  which  the  testivo -autumnal  form 
of  parasite  was  found.  This  remarkable  decrease  of  malaria  in  the 
hospital,  the  board  states,  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  complete  drain- 
age of  surface  water,  absence  of  cesspools,  and  the  more  liberal  use  of 
window  screens. 
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ii  view  of  the  numerous  epidemics  of  typhoid  infection  which  have 
urred  in  this  country,  and  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
es  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  the 
ipital  during  the  past  year  has  been  entirely  free  from  typhoid 
ection.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were  29  cases,  3  of  which, 
h  fatal  results,  were  given  in  the  last  report.  These  cases  were 
i*ed  to  the  use  of  hydrant  water  from  the  Potomac  River  (Eastern 
inch),  which  was  contaminated.  During  the  past  year  the  water 
>ply  has  been  taken  from  the  artesian  wells,  which  have  been  free 
m  infection  at  all  times.  The  new  pasteurizing  apparatus  will  safe- 
ird  still  further  the  hospital  population  from  infection, 
n  a  large  institution  of  this  character  questions  of  sanitation  are 
ays  prominently  in  evidence.  In  the  overcrowded  condition  in 
ich  this  hospital  has  been  until  the  past  year  a  great  many  problems 
this  nature  remained  of  necessity  unsolved.  Attempt  now  is  being 
de,  as  the  population  is  being  shifted  from  one  building  to  another, 
nning  it  out  in  places  where  it  is  overcrowded,  to  attack  these  prob- 
is.  Specifically  it  is  intended  that,  as  the  new  buildings  are  being 
upied,  that  some  of  the  older  buildings  which  are  in  need  of  repairs 
I  improvements  will  be  vacated  so  that  such  work  as  may  be  neces- 
y  can  be  done.  The  West  Lodge  is  being  renovated;  the  Toner 
ilding  will  be  vacated  in  a  few  days,  and  previous  to  reoccupying  it 
plumbing  will  be  carefully  gone  over  and  a  considerable  portion 
it  which  is  of  old  pattern  and  inclosed  will  be  replaced  by  modern, 
x>sed  work. 

V  further  advantage  which  will  be  gained,  and  toward  which  steps 
re  already  been  definitely  taken,  is  the  better  classification  of  the 
>pital  population.  The  white  male  epileptics  are  already  being 
fregated  in  two  adjoining  wards  of  the  Relief  Building,  where  they 
i  be  looked  after  to  much  better  advantage  than  when  scattered 
•oughout  the  hospital.  It  is  expected  that  this  work  of  classifying 
:ients  will  be  completed  during  the  present  year  and  that  an 
provement  in  the  general  health  of  the  hospital  population  will 
iult  from  the  segregation  of  those  patients  suffering  from  tubercu- 
is.  To  this  end,  as  heretofore  stated,  a  complete  pasteurizing  out- 
has  been  installed  and  will  be  in  operation  shortly,  and  constant 
servision  is  maintained  over  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
*pital  herd,  from  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  milk  used  is 
tained.  This  herd,  originally  tested  in  1900,  was  shown  to  have  65 
:  cent  of  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  At  its  last  test,  in 
bruary  of  1904,  the  percentage  was  only  3£. 

During  the  year  in  the  pathological  department  103  post-mortem 
iminations  were  made,  in  most  cases  including  all  the  organs  of  the 
iy.      In  all    interesting   cases  specimens   were    preserved;   those 
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demanding  microscopic  study  have  been  hardened  and  preserved, 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  laboratory  for  histological  in 
tion.     Whenever  possible,  photographs  were  taken  of  valuable  speci- 
mens in  morbid  anatomy,  and  the  collection  of  pictures  now  reacha 
several  hundred. 

Of  the  cases  examined,  32  were  of  chronic  dementia,  20  of  senile 
dementia,  12  of  chronic  melancholia,  10  of  paresis,  7  chronic  mania, 
4  acute  mania,  4  of  chronic  epileptic  dementia,  3  chronic  epileptic 
mania,  3  of  post-paralytic  dementia,  2  of  organic  dementia,  1  acute 
epileptic  mania,  1  acute  melancholia,  2  primary  dementia,  1  of  delu- 
sional insanity,  and  1  of  imbecility. 

A  study  of  the  numlier  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  during  the  past 
twenty  years  shows  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  pe> 
centage  of  deaths  from  this  disease,  and  that  for  the  past  year  the 
percentage,  calculated  upon  the  total  number  of  deaths,  is  less  than  for 
any  year  since  1885.     In  commenting  on  this,  the  board  says: 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  excellent  showing  this  year  is  in  part  due  to  a  mom 
careful  supervision  of  the  health  of  the  hospital  herd,  from  which  the  supply  of  milk 
is  derived,  and  in  i»rt  to  the  segregation  of  tubercular  patients. 

The  board  of  visitors,  in  discussing  the  legislative  needs  of  the  hos- 
pital, state: 

More  specific  legislation,  particularly  as  to  the  commitment  of  the  insane  from  the 
District,  is  to  be  desired.  This  should  be  along  lines  already  followed  out  in  many 
of  the  States  and,  on  general  principles,  fairly  well  established.  The  most  crying 
defect  in  the  method  now  in  vogue  is  the  necessity  of  trying  each  case  in  opencomt 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  or  necessity  for  this,  and  it  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
humiliating  both  the  patient  and  the  patient's  relatives.  It  is  time  that  in  this  com- 
munity, at  least,  insanity  should  lx*  appreciated  for  what  it  is — a  form  of  illness— and 
legal  requirements  that  place  a  sick  man  on  the  same  level  as  a  common  criminal 
have  no  place  in  an  enlightened  community. 

The  superintendent  suggests,  along  these  same  lines,  that  the  name  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  have  the  objectionable  word  insane  left  off,  and  that  the 
institution  be  called  merely  the  Government  Hospital.  The  official  stationery o 
the  hospital  goes  all  over  the  United  States  and  into  thousands  of  homes,  ana  con- 
tains printed  thereon  reference  to  the  one  disease  in  the  whole  category  of  human 
ailments  about  which  people  are  most  sensitive.  It  is  unnecessary  that  this  shouW 
be  so,  and  it  could  easily  t>e  remedied. 

For  several  years  back  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  a  disbursing  officer  for 
the  hospital  appointed.  The  bills  introduced,  however,  have  provided  such  an 
officer  who  is  removed  absolutely  from  the  control  of  the  superintendent  The 
board  of  visitors  and  the  superintendent  have  always  opposed  this  arrangement  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the  hospital  and  what  they  believed  to 
be  sound  administrative  policy.  It  is  not  thought  wise  to  create  an  office  which 
derives  its  source  of  authority  from  without  the  hospital.  This  is  a  step  toward 
creating  separate  centers  of  authority  which  sooner  or  later  must  clash.  The  board 
and  the  superintendent  think,  however,  that  the  increased  size  to  which  the  institn* 
tion  has  grown  warrants  such  an  officer  to  relieve  the  superintendent  of  the  burden* 
of  the  fiscal  responsibility.  He  should  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  derive 
his  authority  from  him,  and  act  under  his  instructions. 
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Xn  the  paet  there  has  been  much  controversy  over  acquiring  the  land  immediately 
ijoining  the  hospital  property  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Nichols  avenue, 
tgether  with  a  further  extension  of  this  land  known  as  Wilson  Park.  Further 
^tension  of  the  hospital,  particularly  the  female  portion,  would  naturally  take  place 
&  this  direction  if  the  land  was  available,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  the  coming  session 
f  Congress  its  desirability  will  be  appreciated  so  that  proper  proceedings  may  be 
litiated  looking  toward  acquiring  it. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the 
nactraent  of  a  law  governing  the  payment  and  disposition  of  pension 
Honey  due  to  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
tated  at  that  time  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  bill 
ipon  the  subject  and  transmit  it  to  the  proper  committees  of  the  Sen- 
te  and  House  for  consideration.  This  action  was  taken  (see  Exhibit 
I,  on  page  314  of  Appendix)  and  bills,  Senate  3781  and  H.  R.  12152, 
re  now  pending  in  Congress.  This  matter  is  of  much  importance  in 
he  administration  of  affairs  of  the  hospital,  and  I  most  urgently 
ecomniend  favorable  action  in  the  premises. 

The  board  of  visitors,  in  their  report  for  1903,  in  discussing  the 
necessity  for  the  character  of  legislation  above  indicated,  stated  that — 

Your  attention  is  also  respectfully  called  to  the  necessity  for  amending  the  law 
slating  to  the  disposition  of  pensions  of  patients  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
cepital  from  the  National  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  who  have  no 
^pendent  relatives.  The  law  now  provides  that  in  all  such  cases  the  pension  shall 
•e  paid  to  the  superintendent  for  the  support  of  the  patient  and  be  credited  to  the 
eneral  support  appropriation  without  regard  to  the  amount.  When  these  pensions 
*e  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  hospital  they  Can  not  be  used  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  patient,  and  as  the  regular  charge  for  board  is  $5  per  week,  the  pension 
ct  some  instances  exceeds  this  amount.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  at  least  a 
ration  of  the  pension  should  be  available  for  special  use  of  the  patient  for  small 
mrchases  which  the  hospital  can  not  ordinarily  supply.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
bat  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  all  pensions  of  patients  to  be  paid  to  the 
Uperintendent  while  the  pensioners  are  inmates  of  the  hospital,  and  that  he  be 
tuthorized  to  use  the  pension,  under  regulations  established  by  yourself,  for  the  bene* 
It,  first,  of  any  dependent  relatives  under  the  law,  and  second,  for  the  patient  him- 
ielf,  the  regular  charge  for  board  alone  being  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  hos- 
pital in  such  cases  as  may  be  determined  to  be  proper.  The  law  should  also  authorize 
lie  disposition  of  such  funds  accruing  from  this  source  in  case  of  deceased  pensioners 
irhich  are  unclaimed,  and  of  which  a  considerable  amount  is  now  accumulated. 

The  board  is  also  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  amendment  to  the  law  regulat- 
4ig commitment  to  the  hospital  and  the  dischage  of  patients  therefrom.  It  is  particu- 
Liry  limportant  that  authority  be  given  the  superintendent  to  grant  trial  visits  before 
Jischarge  to  such  patients  as  are  believed  to  t>e  in  condition  to  warrant  it,  and  also  to 
liBcharge  to  the  custody  of  friends  such  as  can  be  safely  cared  for  outside  of  a  hos- 
pital, and  who  can  not  be  further  benefited  by  hospital  treatment. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  the  change  in  the  law  relative  to  dis- 
Ktrsements  of  money  for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  I 
(tated  in  my  last  annual  report  that — 

Alter  the  decease  of  the  former  superintendent  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
xamine  his  books  and  accounts  as  a  disbursing  agent  of  the  institution.  In  report- 
ig  thereon,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  his  accounts  were  found  to  be  correct, 
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balance* i,  and  elnsvd,  and  s*>  reported  by  the  accounting  office rs  of  the  Tmsdt 
they  state,  referring  t«»  the  mutter  of  the  disbursements  of  the  institution,  that— 

"  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  be**t  interest* of  the  pi* 
service  would  Ik*  subserved  if  the  disbursement  of  the  appropriations  fortbebojii 
was  taken  therefrom  and  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  JJHYretarroftk 
Interior,  to  l*»  disbursed  hv  the  disbursing,  officer  of  the  Department  of  thelnwii 
on  vouchers  properly  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and  appiwd 
by  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  advanced  whymfci 
change  should  lie  made  is  that  the  suj>erintendent  of  the  hospital  is  now  theft 
chasing  officer,  the  receiving  officer,  the  disbursing  officer — three  offices  in  one.  lb. 
act  of  March  3,  1H55  isec.  4K$7,  Rev.  Stat.),  made  him  a  special  disbursing ip* 
Under  existing  United  States  Treasury  regulations  he  is  required  to  render  !■ 
accounts  monthlv,  and  no  advance  of  funds  is  allowed  him  in  anv  month  in  exceed 
his  bond.  On  the  contrary,  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  is  required^ 
render  his  accounts  only  quarterly,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  limit  of  his  bowla 
advances  from  the  Treasury,  so  that  money  could  always  be  promptly  obtained  fo« 
the  Treasury  for  the  ]»aymeiit  of  the  bills  of  the  hospital  upon  presentation  of  «* 
Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  it  has  often  occurred  that  persons  selling p»* 
and  supplies  to  the  hospital,  cxj>eeting  to  receive  cash  when  such  have  been  fi- 
nished, have  l>een  compelled  to  wait  weeks  and  months  for  payment.  This  corf* 
tion  of  affairs  should  not  l>e  tolerated  by  the  Department  for  a  moment.  Boss* 
methods  prevail  in  every  other  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, ad* 
creditors  are  promptly  paid  their  bills  on  presentation  of  the  same.  SuchsbooMb 
the  rule  with  the  bills  against  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The  merchant  selfeM 
goods  to  the  hospital  at  a  trifle  above  cost,  exj>eoting  to  receive  promptly  cash  rfl" 
ment  for  the  same.  Failure  to  so  pay  him  frequently  results  in  serious euilarraffin^ 
to  his  business." 

The  necessity  for  the  ehange  in  the  law  above  recommended  n 
regard  to  disbursements  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  prevent  embarrassment  hi  the  matter  of  payments,  under conrad 
for  the  work  on  the  extension,  to  be  made  from  the  appropriation 
8i>75jMio,  for  the  extension  bf  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  In*** 
it  became  necessary,  on  the  loth  day  of  August,  11*01,  to  appoint  Mr. 
George  W.  Kvans.  the  disbursing  olficer  of  this  Department. a'* ^I*1'* 
disbursing  agent  for  the  erection  of  an  extension  at  the  Governing 
Hospital  for  the  Insane."  For  the  disbursement  of  these  money* » 
was  required  bv  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  to  give  an  addition 
bond  of  *25.ooo,  which  was  approved  on  the  18th  day  of  Oct* 

r.>oi. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  awav  of  Doctor  Richardson, on  t* 
27th  of  June.  11*0:*),  a  committee  consisting  of  two  competent  office 
one  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  one  from  this  Depart^1* 
was  designated  to  examine  his  books  and  accounts  as  disbiu>ing*P* 
of  the  hospital.  The  committee,  as  a  result  of  its  examination,  rep"" 
that  his  accounts  were  found  to  be  correct  and  all  public  moneys p1* 
erlv  accounted  for.  and  in  its  report  embodied,  among  other  thw^ 
the  following  recommendation: 

The  superintendent   is,   under  the  law,   the  responsible  disbursing  agent"1  •' 
nstitution  for  these  funds,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.     (Sec.  4839,  R-- 
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addition  to  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  the  superintendent  makes 
disbursements  from  the  appropriations,    "Repairs,   Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,"   and    "Buildings  and  grounds,   Government   Hospital   for  the   Insane." 
IVom  a  careful  inspection  and  examination  of  all  questions  involved  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  these  funds,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  service,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  hospital,  would  be  served  should  the  superintendent  be  permanently 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  for  the  disbursement  of  these  funds.     Whether  they 
should  be  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  by 
■  special  disbursing  agent  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  either  case 
on  vouchers  properly  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and  approved 
-  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  a  question  worthy  of  careful  consideration.     How- 
ever this  may  be  resolved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superintendent  should  not 
be  continued  as  the  responsible  disbursing  agent,  as  well  as  the  purchasing  officer 
tnd  the  receiving  officer. 

Thereafter  the  first  assistant  physician,  as  heretofore  stated,  was 
designated  as  acting  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  question  was  submitted,  having 
decided  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  disbursing  officer  of  this 
Department  to  disburse  all  funds  for  the  hospital  until  such  time  as  a 
superintendent  and  responsible  disbursing  officer  should  be  appointed, 
t  directed  the  disbursing  officer  of  this  Department  to  take  charge  of 
ill  financial  matters  connected  with  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  and  to  disburse  all  moneys  for  that  institution.  This  duty  he 
most  satisfactorily  performed  up  to  October  1,  1903,  when  Doctor 
White  qualified  under  his  appointment  as  superintendent  and  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  thus  clearly 
demonstrating  the  entire  practicability  of  the  handling  and  disburse- 
ment by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  all  moneys  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

I  have  therefore  to  recommend  that  the  following  paragraph  be 
inserted  in  that  portion  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  wherein  provision  is 
made  for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  to  wit:' 

And  hereafter  all  appropriations  made  for  or  on  account  of  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  all  other  disbursements  made  bv  him 
of  appropriations  for  the  several  bureaus  and  officers  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  vouchers  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  estimates  of  appropriations  for  this  institution  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  3rear,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  Congress  through  the  hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  called  special  attention 
to  this  naatter  and  have  embodied  therein  the  amendment  to  existing 
law  suggested  above. 


£V>         KZ7«>anr  •>?  the  -xi.kztakt  or  the  crrenoB. 
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3»<r.  aari  trac-frm*:  to  li*  I>rpirtm*&£  of  the  Interior  by  act  of  J 
2d.  1-74  *  I-  "*€*t-  L.  2=£i.  Tbe  *operri4oa  aad  control  of  expewfi- 
tar*  *rf  appmpriatkrfL*  *i-  tr*i>ferTvd  «o  the  Cumhji  iniii  i  of  tka 
lMrv.1  *if  Colombia  v.  *:t  -f  March  3.  1S&3  ifT  Stat.  L..5M).  Hie 
apfmatir*  and  gv-ne-rai  *imii:i«tr*£lTe  p>wer.  however,  is  still  vested 
in  ?h*  >**rrtarr  of  thr  Int*r>.»r. 

T>#-  report  of  th*  -crsr*1*:*  in  chief  vf  the  hospital.  W.  A.  WarfieH, 
ftbow*  that  th*  if-man-I-  up*n  ih*-  h»>»pital  during  the  past  year  have 
largely  \t*x+%M*i.  A  irrv-atr-r  nuni>*-r  «»f  patient*  hare  received  treat- 
inent  in  th*  b"-pit*i  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  whole  number 
of  patient*  in  the  ho~pit.il  i^rin^r  the  year  was  S.±?4.  of  which  number 
3.10*;  were  admitted,  irelu  iing  I'-*"-*  h^rn  in  the  hospital.  One  hundred 
arid  eighteen  were  remaining  in  (h?  h^pital  June  30.  1M3.  During 
the  year  &  11m  weiv  di**harged.  U-aving  114  in  the  hospital  Julyl, 

The  numfier  treated  in  the  out-patient  department  was  6,081,  a 
decrease  of  17*  a*  compared  with  the  number  treated  last  year.  I» 
thU  department  ^j».>4  prex-ription^  were  compounded. 

The  total  number  of  patient*  treated  in  the  hospital  and  dispensary 
attached  wa<  i«.3".>.  divided  a-  follow*:  ;fc*3  white  males.  $rt  white 
female-.  4.4.V5  colored  innW*-.  and  4.oi'»'»  tailored  females. 

In  the  .»ur«rii-al  depart  mem  *>4  operations  wore  performed.  In  352 
ea-e*  the  |jati«*iit.-»  recovered,  in  lot*  improved,  aud  in  7  the  patiento 
were  not  improved.  Sixteen  death>  occurred  iu  this  department.  Of 
thi-  nuiiiUt  11  were  dm-  to  rau>e<*  other  than  for  which  the  patients 
were  o|ie rated  U|>on. 

Then*  w«ie  l.i***o  examination^  made  in  the  pathological  department, 
and  40  |jO"t-mortcm>  were  jH-rforincd. 

The  ii  n  in  her  of  moribund  ra>e«*  applying*  for  admission  continues 
very  high:  .*>.">  were  received  in  thi>  condition,  of  which  number  W 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  ami  lti  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
ad  minion.  The  percentage  of  mortality  for  the  year  was  tf.ll  per 
cent  of  the  runs  under  can1,  a-  against  7.38  per  cent  the  previous  year. 
The  record  of  mortality  is  the  lowest  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Of  the  \\%fl\  admitted  to  the  hospital.  7t>0  were  nonresidents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  represents  an  increase  of  352  over  last 
vear.  . 

The  rules  governing  admi»ion  to  the  hospital  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

( 1  )  Indigent  residents  of  the  District  <>f  Columbia  who,  being  sick  or  injured  and 
rei|iiiriii)f  medieul  «»r  surgical  attention,  are  without  the  necessary  means  to  pay  for 
the  same. 
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(2)  Transient  population  of  said  District  who,  while  passing  through  or  tempora- 
ly  domiciled  therein,  fall  ill  or  suffer  accident  or  injury  and  require  immediate 
edical  or  surgical  care  and  attention,  but  are  destitute  of  means  to  pay  for  the  same. 

(3)  Such  other  destitute  persons  residing  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
>cretarv  of  the  Interior,  either  for  humane  reasons  or  in  the  interest  of  medical 
ience,  shall  cause  to  be  admitted. 

(4)  All  emergency  cases,  which  are  defined  es  cases  of  sudden  illness  or  injury, 
here  to  delay  treatment  would  unduly  imperil  the  Hfe  or  safety  of  the  patient. 

In  regard  to  nonresidents  admitted  to  the  hospital,  the  surgeon  in 
lief  states: 

They  are  not  the  aged  and  infirm,  chronics  and  incurables,  seeking  an  asylum  to 
main  until  death,  but  thev  constitute  those  who  suffer  from  some  acute  and  cura- 
e  disease,  and  when  discharged  from  the  hospital,  in  most  instances,  return  to  the 
immunities  from  which  they  came.  They  come  here  because  of  a  lack  of  hospital 
ivileges  for  colored  people  in  many  of  the  towns  throughout  the  country.  They  feel 
rther  encouraged  to  seek  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  knowing  that  no  distinc- 
m  is  made  between  patients  of  different  races — that  equal  privileges  are  extended 
all  who  are  received  for  treatment.  Moreover,  this  hospital  is  generally  known 
iroughout  the  country  as  national  in  character,  which  also  serves  as  an  inducement 
r  many  a  nonresident  to  apply  for  treatment. 

The  training  school  for  nurses  has  made  some  advance  over  the  pre- 
ious  year.  The  school  alumnae  was  admitted  to  full  membership  in 
le  Nurses"  Associated  Alumnae  of  the  United  States.  The  training 
shool  was  registered  in  the  State  of  New  York  under  the  laws  regu- 
iting  the  State  educational  department,  so  that  nurses  holding  dlplo- 
tas  from  this  school  can  register  and  practice  their  profession  in  the 
tate  of  New  York  without  the  necessity  of  an  examination.  One 
andred  and  fifty-four  applications  were  received  during  the  year  for 
dmission  to  the  school;  16  were  accepted;  12  nurses  graduated  in 
Jay,  1904.  The  appendix  contains  interesting  information  regarding 
he  requirements  exacted  of  the  candidates  desiring  to  enter  the  course 
»f  training  and  the  work  accomplished. 

In  the  sundry  civil  act,  approved  March  3,  1903  (32  Stats.  L.,  1113), 
.ppropriation  was  made  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Freedmen's 
iospital  building  and  accessories,  and  the  trustees  of  Howard  Uni- 
rersity  were  required  to  supply  all  medical  and  surgical  service  at  the 
iospital  without  cost  to  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
[n  the  sundiy  civil  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  488),  provision 
ffas  made  for  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital  building  on  the  square 
lorth  of  the  present  hospital  site.  This  tract  contains  about  11  acres, 
?itb  a  gradually  sloping  hill  studded  with  magnificent  oak,  and  is  a 
Dost  desirable  site  for  an  institution  of  this  character.  The  great  care 
nd  strenuous  efforts,  the  surgeon  in  chief  states,  required  to  keep  the 
•resent  buildings  in  a  habitable  condition  seem  less  laborious  now  that 
ie  new  hospital  is  an  assured  fact.  In  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
[arch  8,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  977-8),  making  appropriations  for  the 
Kpenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  during 
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the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  H*04,  the  sum  of  954,000  was  appropri* 
ated  for  the  management  of  this  hospital,  one  half  of  which,  under 
existing  laws,  is  payable  from  the  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  other  half  l>cing  paid  by  the  United  States. 

The  dual  control  of  this  hospital  still  continues,  the  supervision  of 
the  expenditure  of  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  its  manage- 
ment being  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  appointive  and  chief  administrative  supervision  of  the  institution 
being  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  As  heretofore  indicated, 
more  satisfactory  administrative  results  would  be  secured  by  unifica- 
tion of  the  supervisory  authority  over  the  hospital,  both  fiscal  and 
administrative. 

In  discussing  the  future  needs  of  the  hospital  and  the  necessity  for 
legislation  more  fully  defining  its  status,  the  surgeon  in  chief  states: 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  as  national,  this  hospital  stands  for  more  good 
and  usefulness  than  it  would  if  limited  to  the  <»re  of  local  patients  exclusively.  J  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  stand  for  both.    It  should  stand  for  the  relief  of  | 
human  suffering  from  any  part  of  the  country,  thus  meeting  the  demands  of  a  cla* ' 
of  people  whose  presence  in  great  numbers  is  not  desired  in  other  hospitals.    This  j 
would  logically  place  it,  both  fiscal  and  administrative,  under  the  management  of  the 
General  Government,  as  urged  in  my  last  annual  report.    Another  year  of  divided 
jurisdiction  only  adds  to  the  urgency  then  expressed.    To  relieve  this  situation  it  if  < 
hoped  that  Congress  will  amend  existing  law  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  ! 
contained  in  your  last  annual  report,  to  wit,  "that  the  whole  maintenance  of  Freed* 
men's  Hospital  be  borne  by  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  care,  at  such  rate  per  capita  as  may  be  determined  upon,  of  ail  persons 
from  the  District  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  treatment." 

I  renew  the  recommendations  regarding  this  institution  made  in  prior 
annual  reports,  and  have  to  urge  the  early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  Congress  of  House  bill  11284  and  Semite  bill  31*>3  relative  to  this 
hospital,  now  pending,  which  if  enacted  will  effectuate  such  recom- 
mendations. 

Howard  University. 

Howard  Universitv  was  established  bv  the  act  of  March  2,  IStiT, 
"for  the  education  of  Youth  in  the  li  be  nil  arts  and  sciences.r  It  is 
managed  bv  a  board  of  trustees,  on  which  Congress  is  represented 
bv  one  Senator  and  two  Representatives,  and  is  supported  in  part  by 
funds  from  benevolent  societies  and  in  part  from  appropriations  by 
Congress.  Wo  tuition  is  required,  except  in  the  medical  department, 
where  the  rate  is  IjvSO  a  year,  and  in  the  law  department  there  is  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $10.  There  being  no  appropriation  therefor, 
students  in  all  departments  have  to  provide  their  own  text-hooks. 

The  report  of  the  president.  Rev.  John  Gordon,  D.  D.,  states  that 
having  been  elected  president  of  the  university  at  the  annual  meeting 
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f  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  on  May  27,  1903,  he  entered 
pon  his  duties  the  15th  of  September  of  that  year. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  aggregated 
31,  and  were  from  40  States  and  Territories,  from  Porto  Rico,  and 
roni  the  following  foreign  countries:  Africa;  Barbados,  British  West 
tidies;  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies;  British  Guiana;  Cuba;  Dem- 
rara,  British  West  Indies;  England;  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies; 
apan;  Liberia;  Macedonia;  Natal,  South  Africa;  St.  Kitts,  British 
Vest  Indies;  Trinidad,  British  \V est  Indies;  and  West  Central  Africa. 
>f  these,  137  graduated  from  the  several  departments: 

There  are  seven  practical  working  departments  connected  with  the 
niversity :  The  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  where  the  students  are 
lassified  as  in  other  American  colleges,  in  which  47  students  were 
ntered  during  the  year;  the  teachers'  college,  for  the  study  of  educa- 
onal  science  and  the  training  of  teachers,  90  students;  the  commer- 
ial  department,  which  is  designed  to  lit  students  for  intelligent  citi- 
enship  and  practical  business,  60  students. 

In  the  medical  department,  which  includes  dental  and  pharmaceutical 
ourses,  235  students  were  enrolled  during  the  year.  During  the  last 
Jongress  appropriation  was  made  for  a  hospital  of  200  beds  for  this 
lepartment. 

In  the  theological  department,  which  receives  no  aid  from  Congress, 
9  students  were  entered.  The  attendance  has  been  larger  than  ever 
)efore.  Various  denominations  are  represented  among  the  students 
ind  teachers  and  all  work  in  harmonv. 

In  the  law  department,  where  the  branches  taught  are  the  same  as 
in  other  law  schools  in  the  city  of  Washington,  89  students  were 
altered  during  the  year. 

The  preparatory  department,  which  fits  students  for  college,  is 
iivided  into  four  classes,  each  representing  one  year's  study.  There 
tfere  230  students  in  attendance  in  this  department  during  the  year. 

There  has  been  organized  a  summer  school  for  teachers,  the  first 
session  to  be  from  July  1  to  29  of  this  year.  The  correspondence 
ieveloped,  and  applications  for  enrollment  received,  indicates  great 
interest  in  the  school,  and  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

In  discussing  the  needs  of  the  institution,  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity states: 

Additional  money  is  urgently  needed  to  enlarge  the  teaching  force  and  to  ade- 
luately  compensate  teachers  of  experience  and  of  proved  merit.  With  better  facili- 
ie8  Howard  University  can  do  a  far  greater  work  for  the  colored  people  of  our  land 
dan  even  that  already  accomplished,  which  has  given  it  wide  renown  and  earned 
lerited  public  confidence.  The  heating  and  lighting  arrangements  of  the  various 
uildings  are  inadequate  and  have  been  condemned  by  the  building  inspector  of  the 
•istrict  of  Columbia.     He  has  recommended  that  a  central  steam-heating  and 
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electric-lighting  plant  be  erected.    In  the  interests  of  economy  of  administration 
security  to  life  and  property,  the  university  is  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  nch 
plant,  and  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  CongreaB  be  recommended  to  make  prod* 
sion,  at  its  coming  seasion,  for  the  erection  of  a  steam-heating  and  electric-lightaf] 
plant  for  the  university. 

In  the  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30, 1904,  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  March  3,  1903,  provision  is  made,  under  the  held 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  Freedmen's  Hospital,  in  the 
following  terms,  to  wit: 

Fre  id  men's  Hospital:  For  the  construction  of  a  new  Freedmen's  Hospital  build- 
ing and  accessories  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  said  buildings  to  \ye  constructed  u{>on  plans  to  be  approved  by  the 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  Grounds,  and  sufficient  when  completed  to  provide  for  not  less  than  two 
hundred  patients;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into  tool* 
tract  or  contracts  for  the  construction  of  said  buildings  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  sum,  including  the  amount  herein  appropriated, 
shall  1m!  paid  one-half  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  one-half  outof 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  I*rovidcdt  That  before  any  portion  of  the  ' 
sum  herein  appropriated  shall   be  expended   the  proper  authorities  owning  the  j 
ground  upon  which  said  buildings  are  to  l>e  erected  shall  lease  the  same  to  the  Gov*  ! 
eminent  of  the  Tinted  States  at  an  annual  rental  of  one  dollar  per  annum  during  the  j 
yieriod  of  their  occu{>ation  of  the  same:  Provided  further.  That  the  trustees  of  Howard  . 
University  shall  be  required  to  supply  all  medical  and  surgical  service  without  cost 
to  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Howard  University  having  formally  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  statute,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Freedmen's  Hospital  owned  by  the  university,  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  such  portion  thereof  as  would  be  suitable  as  a  site  on  which 
to  construct  a  hospital  building'.  As  a  result  thereof  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  necessarv  to  use  the  entire  tract  of  land  then 
leased  from  t he  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  pur- 
poses of  the  hospital,  but  as  the  Howard  University  was  unable  to 
convey  a  perfect  title  to  the  entire  parcel  of  land  desired,  no  lease 
thereof  was  made  and,  as  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  with* 
view  to  the  selection  of  another  site  on  which  to  construct  a  hospital. 
Accordingly,  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  approved  April  2$, 
1W4.  provision  was  made  for  the  leasing  of  a  new  site  on  which  to 
construct  the  new  hospital  for  freedmen  in  the  following  terms: 

Fhkei>mkn's  Hospital:  Tin*  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  made  by  the 
win  dry  civil  appropriation  act  for  the  lineal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four  is  hereby 
foiitimierl  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  live:  l^rovided,  That  the  tract  of 
land  lyinjr  and  !>einj:  between  Sixth  and  Fourth  streets  and  between  Pomerov  and 
College  street.*,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  containing  approx- 
imately eleven  acres  of  ^ronnd,  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  retroceded  to  Howard 
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ivereity  upon  the  condition  that  the  said  Howard  University  shall  make  and 
Scute  to  the  United  States  a  perpetual  lease  for  the  nominal  rental  of  one  dollar 
"  annum,  and  that  upon  the  execution  of  such  lease  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
ary  of  the  Interior,  said  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  erected  on  the  ground  so  retro- 
led  and  leased  the  new  hospital  for  freedmen  provided  for  by  the  act  above 
erred  to. 

Under  date  of  June  7,  1904,  the  Howard  University,  a  corporation 
janized  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867, 
titled,  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Howard  University  in  the  Dis- 
ct  of  Columbia,"  by  an  instrument  in  writing  entered  into  between 
»  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  proper  officers  of  that  institution, 
sed  the  tract  of  land  described  in  the  act  of  April  28,  1904,  supra, 
•ever.  A  copy  of  this  contract  is  hereto  appended,  pages  315-317, 
bibit  I. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  matter  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  it 
aid  be  to  the  interest  of  the  service  to  secure  plans  for  the  new  hos- 
al  building  through  the  medium  of  an  architectural  competition,  and 
the  30th  of  August,  1904,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  twenty - 
e  architects  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Phila- 
Iphia,  Pa.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y\,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass., 
lumbus,  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  inviting  them,  under  stated  con- 
ions,  to  submit  plans  for  the  new  hospital  buildings  to  provide  for 
t  less  than  200  patients,  such  plans  to  be  delivered  at  the  Depart- 
jnt  not  later  than  2  p.  m.,  Thursday,  December  1,  1904.  The  total 
lount  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Freedmen's 
sspitaf  building  and  accessories  was  fixdd  at  $275,000,  which  amount 
to  include  architect  fees  and  all  necessary  machinery  and  equipment 
r  heating,  lighting,  water  supply,  and  sewerage  for  the  building. 
The  competitive  plans,  when  received,  will  be  judged  by  a  committee 
nsisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
sentative,  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  the  Superin- 
ndent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  one  member  of  the 
»rd  of  trustees  of  Howard  University,  one  member  of  the  board  of 
sitors  of  Freedmen's  Hospital,  the  superintendent  of  the  Govern- 
ent  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  surgeon  in  chief  of  Freedmen's 
ospital. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  report  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  president  of  the  Columbia  Insti- 
ition  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  made  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
e  act  of  February  U>,  1857  (11  Stat.  L.,  ltfl),  shows  that  the  pupils 
maining  in  the  institution  July  1,  1903,  numbered  107;  admitted 
[ring  the  year,  52;  since  admitted,  40;  total,  198.  Of  these,  127  have 
en  in  the  college  department,  representing  34  States,  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  Canada,  and   Ireland,  and  71   in  the  primary  depart 
Of  these.  50  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  from  the  District  of  Coli 
bin,  and  t»l  have  been  admitted  to  the  collegiate  department  under 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1S9<J, 
June  <;,  1<M>0. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  among  the  students  and 
during  the  year. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institnti 
are  continued  as  heretofore,  some  additional  prominence  being  gr 
to  teohnical   instruction   in  the  college.     Promising  young  men 
encouraged  to  pursue  scientific  courses.     Three  young  men  grad 
in  the  scientific  course  last  June,  one  of  whom  has  secured  a  posi 
as  assistant  chemist  in  the   Department  of  Commerce  and  Labcft 
Another  young  man  who  graduated  two  years  ago  as  a  bachelor 
science  in  engineering  is  now  employed  in  surveying  Govern 
lands  in  Utah. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  already  offered,  a  new  course  in  techni 
work   consisting  of   instruction   in   graphical   methods  and  ge 
engineering  will  be  given  to  the  men  of  the  present  senior 
Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  various  kinds  of  engines 
motors  and  on  the  general  applications  of  electricity'.     The  engi 
ing  features  of  some  of  the  greatest  national  and  international  pro} 
now  in  operation  or  in  process  of  construction  will  also  be  consider* 

The  fortieth  public  anniversary  of  the  college  was  held  in  May. 
Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  programme  were  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Samuel  Porter«memorial,  an  historical  address  by  the 
president  of  the  college,  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  on  a  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  the  college  who  have  attained  prominence  in  scienrt 
and  in  letters,  and  the  address  of  the  orator  of  the  dav,  President  GO- 
man,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

Sixteen  young  men  and  women  were  graduated  in  June  with  th 
bachelor's  degree,  having  pursued  the  regular  courses  leading  thereto 
in  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  Three  other  young  men  were  awarded 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  having  studied  in  course  thereto- 
There  were  four  graduates  from  the  normal  class. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£los,H<)4.41,  of  which  £73.500  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  gen- 
eral support  and  special  repairs  and  $30,<>00  for  additional  buildings* 
and  $5,194.41  was  received  for  board,  tuition,  etc. 

The  expenditures  were  #75.55<S.13  for  current  expenses,  $3,0^* 
special  repairs,  and  #27,2S<).32  for  new  buildings. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  are: 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidents! 
expenses,  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  general  repair* 
and  improvements,  $73,000. 
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For  repairs  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  including  plumbing 
ad  steam  fitting,  and  for  repairs  to  pavements  within  the  grounds, 
(8,000. 

For  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  to  furnish  addi- 
tional accommodations  for  pupils,  and  to  provide  for  the  heating  of 
the  buildings  from  a  central  plant  and  for  lighting  the  buildings  by 
electricity,  $30,000. 

An  estimate  of  $2,500  is  also  submitted  as  a  deficiency  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  this  having  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
-he  past  winter  and  the  increased  cost  of  provisions. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Under  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11 
feat.  L.,  294),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  place  for 
istruction  in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Marvland  or 
ome  other  State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are 
hildren  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
•f  the  United  States,  and  under  section  4869  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
he  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
rf  Columbia. 

The  report  of  Dr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
ihows  that  in  pursuance  of  this  authority  there  were  at  the  close  of 
ie  fiscal  year  1903,  29  blind  children  under  instruction  in  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Since  that  time  4  pupils 
have  been  admitted,  2  have  withdrawn,  and  1  is  absent  on  account  of 
ill  health,  leaving  31  beneficiaries  in  the  institution  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1904.  The  pupils  under  instruction  are  making  satisfactory 
progress.  A  number  of  them  are  above  the  average,  and  several 
deserve  special  mention. 

The  branches  taught  embrace  all  the  studies  of  the  public  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  to  and  including  the  grammar  school  grade, 
and  in  addition  thorough  instruction  in  music  (instrumental,  theory, 
and  voice  culture),  piano-tuning,  broom  and  mattress  making,  sewing 
(plain  and  machine),  knitting,  crocheting,  and  various  kinds  of  fancy 
work.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  development  of  the 
pupils. 

The  school  is  furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
training  of  blind  children:  Books,  apparatus,  musical  instruments, 
typewriters,  sewing  machines,  comfortable  buildings,  ample  grounds, 
and  experienced  and  competent  teachers.  The  course  of  training  is 
designed  to  give  the  pupils  a  practical  English  education. 

The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  indigent  blind  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
09,068.75,  half  of  which  amount  is  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Unit 
States,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1899  (1 
Stat.  L.,  1101).    The  total  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  y«| 
ended  June  30,  1903,  was  $8,287.49. 

Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings. 

The  act  of  April  22,  1870  (10  Stat.  L.9  92),  placed  this  institute 
under  the  care  of  a  corporation,  to  carry  into  effect  that  provision  ia 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Joshua  Pierce,  devising  to  certain  trus- 
tees 14  parcels  of  land  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  held  as! 
a  site  for  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  care  of  destitute  and  friend- 
less children.  It  is  specifically  provided  by  the  act  that  foundlings 
received  by  this  hospital'  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  wholly  under 
the  guardianship,  care,  and  control  of  said  institution,  to  be  educated, 
apprenticed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  directors 
of  said  hospital  may,  in  their  judgment,  deem  for  the  best  interests  of 
said  children,  until  they  shall  attain  the  age  of  18  years,  when  said  care 
and  control  shall  cease.  The  institution  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors,  who  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  is  maintained  in  part  by  contributions  from  benevolent 
persons  and  societies  and  in  part  by  Federal  appropriations. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  shows  that  97  children  were 
provided  for  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  of  which 
number  46  were  remaining  in  the  institution  from  the  previous  year. 

There  were  IS  adoptions  during  the  year  and  36  deaths  recorded. 
Of  the  latter,  29  were  under  6  months  of  age,  5  were  under  9  months, 
1  under  1  year,  and  1  over  1  year,  leaving  43  remaining  at  the  hospital 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  1904. 

Including  a  balance  of  $306.  18  from  last  year,  the  total  receipts  from 
all  sources  were  $11,093.51,  of  which  amount  $10,733.62  was  expended 
in  the  operations  of  the  institution,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  June  30, 
1904,  of  $359.89. 

The  daily  average  of  children  is  about  40.  Since  the  hospital  was 
opened  in  1887  there  have  been  229  little  ones  adopted  into  happy 
homes,  where  thev  will  be  trained  to  become  useful  men  and  women. 
This  is  considered  the  best  and  most  satisfactorv  work  of  the  institution. 

Owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  board  is  again  compelled  to  ask  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  institution. 

I  most  heartily  approve  of  this  charity  and  recommend  that  Congress 
appropriate  the  funds  desired,  that  the  work  of  the  hospital  maybe 
properly  continued. 
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£    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

e  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building  and 
nds,  Elliott  Woods,  in  his  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  his 
,  sets  forth  the  important  repairs  and  improvements  made  in  the 
o\  building  and  grounds,  together  with  details  relating  to  other 

under  his  supervision. 

e  very  liberal  appropriations  for  the  work  of  repairs  to  the  Capitol 
ing  and  grounds  provided  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved 
h  3,  1903,  which  were  made  immediately  available,  enabled  the 
rintendent  to  at  once  take  up  and  prosecute  a  number  of  needed 
Dvements  in  the  interior  of  the  building  prior  to  the  usual  time 
ly  of  1903,  which  have  been  prosecuted  to  completion  during  the 
year.     In  addition  a  large  number  of  permanent  minor  repairs 

made,  many  of  which  are  usually  called  for  during  the  session  of 
ress  and  pertain  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  building, 
e  total  number  of  items  of  repairs,  which  are  enumerated  in 
I  in  an  appendix  attached  to  the  report,  was  1,453,  of  which  251 

important  and  1,202  repairs  of  a  minor  character.  The  total 
covered  by  painting  was,  approximately,  75,000  square  yards, 
iing  nearly  every  corridor  in  the  building,  the  painting  and 
•a ting  of  29  rooms,  the  completion  and  decoratioji  of  the  Senate 
he  House  lobbies.  The  ironwork  between  the  outer  and  inner 
of  the  Dome,  as  well  as  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  ironwork 
e  skirt  of  the  Dome  and  the  old  building  wrall  supporting  it,  has 
thoroughly  painted,  and  new  marble  floors  laid  in  the  Senate  and 
e  lobbies.  An  extensive  system  of  shelving  wras  installed  for  the 
e  library  and  its  storage  rooms  in  the  basement.  High-grade 
shelf  and  tile-case  work  was  also  provided  in  the  Senate  library 
:  the  central  roof. 

:ircular  stairwayjwas  erected  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  stairway 
>d  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  library  space  for  access  to 
louse  Document  Room  [and  twro  committee  rooms,  one  for  the 
e  and  the  other  for  the  House,  were  provided  in  the  third  story 
3  old  library  space.     The  fireproofing  of  the  roof  lanterns  at  the 

and  south  of  the  Dome  was  fully  completed,  and  the  Senate 
r  shop  on  the  basement  floor  was  completely  reconstructed  and 
ded  with  new  fixtures,  plumbing,  bathing,  etc.  The  mechanical 
ment  of  the  building  has  been  augmented  by  the  installation  of 
:>rged  steel  water-tube  boilers,  aggregating  1,160  horsepower  in 
ity.  The  conduct  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  plant 
g  the  year  has  been  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the  personnel  em- 
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ployed  in  its  operation  and  the  results  obtained.  Referring  toei 
ences  incident  to  the  tire  and  explosion  of  1898,  important  step* 
been  taken  toward  the  prevention  of  tires  in  the  building. 

In  relation  to  the  preventing  of  accidents  in  the  elevator  service < 
the  building,  the  superintendent  states  that — 

In  general,  accident*  to  elevators  will  happen  notwithstanding  the  best 
taken,  and  I  would  like  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  in  behalf  of  the  em] 
under  the  direction  of  this  office  that  the  inspection  of  oar  elevator  service  ir 
complete.     For  this  purpose  a  card  system  has  been  in  operation  during  the 
year,  something  after  the  following  fashion:  On  each  morning  two  accredited 
users  of  each  wing  of  the  Capitol  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  machinery. 
of  these  engineers  takes  up  a  position  at  the  overhead  machinery,  and  while  at 
operator  slowly  moves  the  car  up  and  down  the  engineer  passes  the  cablet  tfanajk 
his  hands.     By  this  means  he  is  able  to  detect  even  a  single  strand  of  brokeani 
and  if  such  is  found  that  elevator  is  immediately  thrown  out  of  service  and  nasal 
so  until  a  new  cable  is  put  in  place.    It  would  seein,  therefore,  that  if  an  aoadof  b 
any  one  of  the  elevators  should  happen  it  would  occur  despite  our  every 
This  innpection  is  made  «m  every  elevator  and  its  machinery  daily  during  the 
of  Congress  and  once  a  week  during  recess  and  includes  the  inspection  of  the 
HnesB  of  car  and  machinery  and  competency  of  the  safety  devices  installed  on 
car.    After  the  inspection  the  person  making  the  same  writes  his  report  on  theeaV 
signs  his  name  to  it,  pawes  it  through  the  hands  of  the  chief  engineer,  wbo,ifa> 
has  no  recommendations  to  make,  forwards  the  card  approved  to  this  office,  vaa> 
it  is  placed  on  record. 

The  -condition  of  the  Capitol  grounds  for  the  past  year  is  repoitoi 
as  exceptionally  good,  owing  to  the  preliminary  treatment  given  totb 
lawns  during  the  \n\>t  two  or  three  years;  the  large  lawn  east  of  the 
building  has  boon  completely  overhauled  and  replanted,  and  during 
the  past  season  has  shown  a  sturdy  growth  of  new  grass.  The  usml 
repairs  to  paving,  walks,  and  drives  have  been  made,  trees  andshrok- 
bery  planted  where  needed,  or  pruned  in  the  proper  season;  the  lamp- 
posts  and  shelter  houses  in  the  grounds  painted,  coping  walls  aroo» 
the  grounds  (H)inted  up  and  when  necessary  restored,  and  all  requiw 
repairs  made  to  hydrants,  water  pipes,  and  fountains. 

Through  special  arrangements  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  pubfic 
buildings  and  grounds,  the  public  gardens  now  supply  trees.  pW* |) 
and  shrubbery  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  Capitol  and  Libnrr 
grounds.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  to  Engine  Ho** 
No.  H,  near  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  special  repairs  have  been  roa&* 
the  Senate  and  House  stables.  At  the  United  States  Botanic  G* 
dens  necessary  additions  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  ** 
conservatory,  the  plant  houses,  the  packing  room,  and  the  of* 
building  on  Maryland  avenue.  At  the  United  States  court-boo* 
many  im}>ortant  changes  and  repairs  have  been  made,  adding  nnfl 
to  the  appearance  of  the  building  and  to  the  comfort  of  those  oc* 
pving  the  same. 

A  supplemental  report  will  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  in  i** 
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to  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
n  square  690,  bounded  as  follows:  On  the  east  by  First  street  SE., 
lie  south  by  C  street  SE.,  on  the  west  by  New  Jersey  avenue  SE., 

on  the  north  by  B  street  SE.,  for  the  acquirement  of  wjiich  site 
vision  was  made  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat. 

1113),  and  to  which  very  full  reference  was  made  in  my  last 
ual  report. 

he  expenditures  for  the  iiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  were  as 
3ws:  Annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol,  $295,950;  lighting  the  Capitol 
ands,  etc.,  $42,500;  improving  the  Capitol  grounds,  $25,000; 
ijrs  to  engine  house,  Senate  and  House  stables,  $2,250;  repairs  to 
2ourt-house  of  District  of  Columbia,  $5,000;  flags  for  central  Capitol 
<ling,  $100. 

,y  the  sundry  civil  act  of  April  28, 1904,  a  commission  was  appointed 
>  a  view  to  the  acquirement  of  a  site  for  and  to  direct  and  supervise 
construction  of  an  office  building  for  the  United  States  Senate  in 
following  terms,  to  wit: 

»  acquire  a  site  for  and  toward  the  construction  of  a  fireproof  building  for  com- 
Be  rooms,  folding  rooms,  and  other  offices  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  for 
esary  office  rooms  for  Senators,  to  be  erected  on  square  numbered  six  hundred 
eighty-six,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  bounded  by  B  street 
beast,  First  street  northeast,  C  street  northeast,  and  Delaware  avenue  northeast, 
n  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  said  site  shall  be  acquired  and  said 
3ing  constructed  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  commission,  which  is 
by  created,  to  be  composed  of  three  Senators,  namely:  Honorable  Shelby  M. 
om,  of  Illinois;  Honorable  Jacob  H.  GaHinger,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  Honor- 
Francis  M.  Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  and  said  building  shall  be  constructed  in 
rdanee  with  architectural  plans  to  be  secured  by  said  commission  in  such  way  as 
*  may  deem  advisable.  The  cost  of  said  building,  exclusive  of  site,  shall  not 
•ed  two  million  two  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars;  the  construction  thereof 
letting  of  contracts  therefor,  including  employment  of  skilled  and  other  services, 
I  be  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and 
Jnds,  subject  to  the  direction  and  HUjK^rvision  of  said  commission.  The  said 
mission  may  acquire  said  site  or  any  portion  thereof  by  direct  purchase,  if  the 
28  are  reasonable;  such  portion  of  said  site  as  can  not  l>e  so  purchased  shall  be 
ired  by  condemnation,  as  follows:  The  said  commission  shall  notify  the  Seere- 
of  the  Interior  in  writing  of  such  failure,  whereupon  the  said  Secretary  of  the 
tior  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  said  notice,  proceed  to  acquire 
portion  of  said  site  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  providing  a  site  for  an  addi- 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  so  much  of  the  act  approved  July  first, 
^en  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  as  is  set  forth  on  pages  six  hundred  and  forty- 
and  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  volume  thirty  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  and 
*e  purpose  of  such  acquisition  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  and  exer- 
*U  powers  conferred  upon  the  Public  Printer  in  said  act. 

fc  appropriations  herein  and  hereafter  made  for  said  site  and  building  may  be 
for  the  payment  of  necessary  expenses  not  comj>ensation  or  salaries  of  the  coin- 
on  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
ior. 

iy  vacancy  occurring  by  resignation  or  otherwise  in  the  membership  of  the  said 
mission  shall  be  filled  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 

11988—04 16 
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On  May  24,  1904,  Hon.  8.  M.  Cullom  and  Hon.  F.  M.  Cocki 
majority  of  the  commission  created  by  said  act,  advised  the  De 
ment  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  they  had  en< 
ored  to  acquire  said  site  hy  direct  purchase  from  the  owners  tb 
but  had  been  unable  to  secure  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  at  re 
able  prices,  and  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pre 
without  delay  to  acquire  said  site,  namely,  square  686,  in  the  cit 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  bounded  by  B  street,  NE.,  ] 
street,  NE.,  C  street,  NE.,  and  Delaware  avenue,  NE.,  by  condei 
tion  proceedings  as  provided  in  the  act  of  April  28,  1904,  su 
Accordingly,  on  May  26,  1904,  the  Honorable  the  Attorney  (Jen 
was  advised  of  the  action  taken  by  the  commission  designated  in 
act  of  April  28,  1904,  and  requested  to  cause  application  to  be  o 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  which  was  provided  for  to 
act  of  April  28,  1904,  for  the  institution  of  proceedings  looking  to 
condemnation  of  the  above-described  square,  686,  in  the  citi 
Washington. 

Subsequently  proceedings  for  such  purpose  were  instituted  by 

United  States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  action 

624  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  special  t 

as  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  condemnation  of  the  sit 

question,  and  a  commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Robert  I.  Flem 

James  F.  Oyster,  and  H.  Rozier  Dulany,  were  thereupon  appoints 

the  court  to  hear  testimony  concerning  the  value  of  the  differeut 

on  said  square  and  the  improvements  thereon,  who  afterwards ! 

m  it  ted  their  report  to  the  court,  awarding  $746,111  in  payment 

the  land  damages.     On  October  20,  1904,  the  Department  wasadv 

of  the  result  of  the  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  appoii 

by  the  court,  together  with  a  copy  of  their  report,  and  subseque: 

upon  the  request  of  the  Department  it  was  furnished  with  the  t< 

mony  and   plats  of   the   lots  in  square  <>86  used  by  said  officer 

arriving  at  their  conclusion.     The  Honorable  Attorney-General  ur 

date  of  November  22,  1W4,  was  advised  that  the  values  of  the  sev 

pieces  or  parcels  of  land  in  said  square,  as  determined  by  the  coffli 

sioners  appointed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Colum 

were  reasonable,  and  inclosed  therewith,  for  presentment  to  such co< 

the  following  statement: 

I,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  examined  there 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  above-entitled  cause  to  appraise  the  vtlw 
the  several  pieces  or  i>arcels  of  land,  and  the  improvements  thereon,  to  be  sop 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  481 ),  as  a  site  for 
construction  of  a  fireproof  building  for  committee  rooms,  folding  roomM0'^ 
offices  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  for  necessary  office  rooms  for  Senators. 
the  appraisement  of  said  values  as  returned  by  said  commissioners  to  the  co^ 
certify  that,  in  my  judgment,  said  appraisement  is  reasonable. 
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he  commission  designated  in  the  act  of  April  28,  1904,  to  select  a 
for  and  supervise  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  United 
«s  Senate,  appointed  Mr.  John  M.  Carre  re,  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
onsulting  architect  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  said 
ate  building,  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  1904,  contract  was  entered 
with  him  for  the  rendition,  upon  the  terms  therein  set  forth,  of 

ices  as  consulting  architect. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 

action  3  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  supplemental  to  the  act  of 
ruary  9,  1821,  incorporating  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District 
Columbia,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,"  approved  January  23, 
tr,  provides: 

^.  3.  That  power  is  hereby  given  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  university  to 
ge  the  name  of  said  university  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than 
:liirds  of  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  board,  as  prescribed  by  the  charter, 
wt  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
nation.  That  upon  said  action  being  taken  a  certificate,  under  the  seal  of  the 
arsity,  stating  the  name  adopted  and  the  date  when  the  name  shall  go  into  effect 
ess  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  adoption, 
&er  with  the  fact  that  said  name  has  been  adopted  as  herein  prescribed,  shall  be 
in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  thereupon, 
.  the  date  specified  for  the  name  to  go  into  effect,  the  university  shall  be  known 
designated  by  the  name  adopted,  and  by  said  new  name  the  said  university  shall 
£8ted  with  and  convey  its  real  estate,  hold,  control,  and  administer  endowments 
a?ifts  of  money  and  property  heretofore  and  hereafter  made  for  the  maintenance 
5  educational  work  and  do  and  perform  all  acts  which  it  now  has  the  power  to 
nder  its  said  charter.  Such  change  of  name  shall  not  in  any  other  way  change, 
fc,  or  modify  in  any  degree  the  rights,  privileges,  obligations,  and  powers  of  the 
tiniversity  under  the  charter  of  February  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
amd  the  amendatory  acts  thereto. 

tirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  above-cited  act,  on  June  9,  1904, 
president  of  the  Columbian  University  made  application  for  the 

roval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 

Lcation  of  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  changing  the  name 

hat  institution  to  the  George  Washington  University,  and  subse- 

ntly  upon  request  there  was  filed  a  certified  copy  of  the  minutes 

lie  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

-  protest  against  the  approval  of  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees 
received,  but  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 

^resented,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  such  protest  was  with- 
merit,  and  thereafter,  on  June  20,  1904,  the  following  certificate 

firords  and  figures,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 

nmissioner  of  Education,  was  issued: 

liereas  by  act  of  Congress  approved  January  23,  1904,  the  Columbian  University 
authorized  to  change  its  name,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
iior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 
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And  whemn  il  htm  been  made  eatwfictorily  to  appear  to  ne  that,  at  the  nip 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustee*  of  aaid  nniveraity,  held  on  the  eighth  diyof  Ji 
A.  D.  1904,  at  which  meeting  there  were  present  more  then  two-think  of  tbttt 
number  of  members  of  said  board,  it  was  onanimonaly  resolved  to  change  tbtoi 
of  said  university  to  that  of  The  George  Washington  University,  the  flame  top i 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1904: 

Now,  therefore,  this  is  to  witness  that,  pursuant  to  said  act  of  Coogrez.  iti 
hereby,  this  twentieth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1901,  approve  said  change  of  name. 

WASHINGTON   AND   GEORGETOWN   RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 

By  section  3  of  an  act  approved  May  17,  1862  (12  Stat  L.  tf| 
entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Washington  and  Georgetown  Bd 
road  Company,*4  it  is  provided  that  said  railway  company  shall  to 
upon  the  the  line  of  lis  road  rails  of  the  moat  approved  pattern,  to  I 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Pursuant  to  the  reqain 
mente  of  the  statute  said  company  has  from  time  to  time  submittal 
sample*  of  rails  proposed  to  be  used  by  it,  and  such  samples  bfl 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Department.  By  the  act  • 
March  1.  1895  (28  Stat  L.,  700),  authorizing  the  Rock  Creek  Mn 
Company  (now  the  Capital  Traction  Company)  to  lease  or  parch 
connecting  and  intersecting  lines  of  street  railway  in  the  District  I 
Columbia,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  no  railway  company  takiaj 
advantage  of  the  act  should  be  thereby  released  from  any  obligatw 
or  restriction  imposed  by  its  original  charter,  or  any  law  of  Conp« 
subsequently  enacted. 

Inasmuch  a*  the  Washington  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Conipaoj 
or  it*  successor,  the  Capital  Traction  Company,  has  no  connectw 
whatever  with  thi>  Department  other  than  as  stated  above.  I  haveth 
honor  to  recommend  that  so  much  of  the  law  as  requires  the  Seereur 
of  the  Interior  to  approve  the  form  of  rails  proposed  to  be  laid  up" 
tin*  line  of  road  of  said  Washington  and  Georgetown  Railroad Ice 
jwny  be  repealed,  or  that  the  act  in  question  be  so  amended  a*' 
require  the  submission  of  such  rails  to  the  Commissioners  of  theft' 
trict  of  Columbia,  instead  of  to  this  Department,  for  approval. 

COLUMBIA  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C 

Section  ltl  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ikAn  act  to  incorpai* 
the  Columbia  Railway  Company  of  the  District  of  Columbia/* appro** 
May  l'4.  InTu  (1*>  Stat.  L..  13ti).  provides: 

Skc.  lii.  Ami  fit  it  further  mnrted.  That  there  shall  be  an  annual  meetine** 
stockholders  for  choice  of  directory,  to  l>e  holden  at  such  time  and  place,  under*** 
conditions,  ami  u|»on  such  notice  a*  the  said  company  in  their  by-law?  may  press* 
and  said  directors  >hall  annually  make  a  report  in  writing  of  their  doings  to  Cot** 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  stockholders  in  general  meeting 
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ie  vice-president  of  the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Corn- 
reports  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
\  6,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  270),  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  certain 
ray  corporations  owning  and  operating  street  railways  in  the  Dis- 
of  Columbia,"  the  Columbia  Railway  Company,  by  a  deed  on  the 
lay  of  February,  1902,  transferred  all  its  property,  rights,  and 
shises  to  the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company,  and  that 
said  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company  has  since  that 
operated  the  lines  at  one  time  owned  and  operated  by  the  Colum- 
lailway  Company;  that  the  property  of  said  company  is  operated 
ly  with  other  lines  owned  by  the  Washington  Railway  and  Elec- 
Company,  and  a  report  was  submitted  to  Congress  January  30, 
(H.  Doc.  495),  hy  the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Com- 
r,  which  includes  a  report  of  the  operation  and  management  of 
Columbia  Railway  Company  for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
51,  1903. 

ie  vice-president  further  states  that  in  making  such  report  it 
?lieved  that  the  requirements  of  the  statute  under  which  the 
mbia  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  are  complied  with,  and 
in  his  opinion  the  Columbia  Railway  Company  exists  as  a  corpor- 
i  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  taking,  if  need  be,  the  necessary  steps 
Ktinguish  a  bonded  indebtedness  which  was  on  its  property  when 
eyed  to  the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company.  In  view 
lis  merger  of  interests,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Wash- 
>n  Railway  and  Electric  Company  reports  directly  to  Congress  as 
e  operation  of  all  the  lines  owned  and  controlled  by  it,  1  have  the 
»r  tot  recommend  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  May  24,  1870,  incor- 
ting  the  Columbia  Railway  Company,  as  requires  it  to  submit  an 
al  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  repealed. 

THE    WASHINGTON    GASLIGHT    COMPANY. 

te  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 1874,  entitled  "An  act  regu- 
g  gas  works"  (18  Stat.  L.,  277),  after  providing  the  rate  to  be  paid 
*as  furnished  by  the  Washington  Gaslight  Company  in  the  Dis- 
of  Columbia,  contains  a  clause  as  follows  (sec.  11): 

vidid,  That  when  the  price  of  gas  coals  delivered  at  the  works  of  the  Washing- 
jaslight  Company  shall  advance  to  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  the 
of  gas  to  consumers  may  be  advanced  ten  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  and  an 
onal  ten  cents  per  thousand  feet  for  each  additional  dollar  per  ton  that  gas  coals 
ulvanee  in  price,  and  in  like  manner  a  reduction  of  ten  cents  per  thousand  feet 
be  made  for  each  and  every  dollar  per  ton  that  ga»s  coals  may  fall  in  price  below 
dollars  per  ton.  And  for  that  purpose  the  Washington  Gaslight  Company 
in  the  month  of  May  in  each  year  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  a 
lent  of  all  their  coal  contracts  or  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year  excepting  the 
ie  mineral  and  the  Richmond  coal,  the  cost  of  which  shall  not  enter  into  any 
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calculation  in  making  an  average,  which  statement  ■hall  be  sworn  to  before  a  jt 
of  the  peace  by  their  engineer  and  secretary,  and  the  advance  or  redaction  of 
shall  take  place  on  the  first  of  July  ensuing. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  John  R.  McLean,  p 
dent  of  the  Washington  Gaslight  Company,  has  submitted  a  state-] 
ment  giving  the  prices  of  the  several  kinds  of  coal  at  the  works  of  the 
company,  as  follows:  (ias  coal  alongside  wharf  West  Station,  Twenty- 
sixth  and  G  streets  NW.,  30,(M>0  tons  at  $3.20,  15  cents  per  ton  dis- 
charging and  handling.     Barging  from  Eastern  Branch,  price  not  yet 
settled,     (ias  coal  at  East  Station,  Twelfth  and  M  streets  NE.,  15,1 
tons  at  93.20,  15  cents  per  ton  discharging  and  handling.     Fift 
thousand  tons  hard  white  ash  broken  coal,  delivered  at  West  Station, 
at  $4.70;  discharging,  etc.,  15  cents  per  ton.     The  same  coal  delivered 
at  East  Station,  8,000  tons,  at  94.S5  per  ton. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  June  23,  1874,  supra,  provided  for  tk 
appointment  of  an  inspector  of  gas  and  meters  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000;  and  the  first  imcumbent  of 
that  office  was  commissioned  by  the  President  February  27, 1875,  sock 
commission  being  upon  the  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Up  to  and  including  September  30,  1879,  the  inspector  submitted  to 
this  Department  annual  reports  showing  the  results  of  inspection* 
made  by  him;  but  since  that  date  it  is  understood  that  the  inspector 
has  reported  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  11,  1878,  entitled  '*  An  act  pro- 
viding a  permanent  form  of  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia** 
(20  Stat.  L.,  102),  while  it  does  not  expressly  transfer  jurisdiction  over 
this  officer  from  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  having  had 
that  effect;  and  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  June  20,1878 
(20  Stat.  L.„  20J>),  it  was  provided  as  follows: 

All  excuses  heretofore  incurred  by  the  General  Government  for  the  board  of 
health,  for  the  metropolitan  police,  and  for  pas  inspection,  shall  hereafter  be  a 
charge  iij>on  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Prior  to  1878  the  appropriations  for  the  salary  of  the  inspector 
were  made  under  the  Treasury  Department:  since  that  date,  however, 
thev  have  been  made  under  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1903(32  Stat.  L.,  050), 
there  is  a  clause  as  follows: 

Hereafter  the  inspector  of  gas  and  meters  and  assistant  inspector  of  gas  and  meteis 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Distrirt 
of  Columbia. 

Inasmuch  as  the  inspector  is  now  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  as  the  Washington  Gas-Light  Company 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  this  Department  other  than  to  rendei 
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report  required  by  the  section  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  it  is 
eved  that  the  company  should  hereafter  be  required  to  report  either 
ct  to  Congress,  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Bad  of  to  this  Department,  and  accordingly  I  have  the  honor  to 
•mmend  the  enactment  of  legislation  having  this  end  in  view. 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 

be  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1440),  provides  for  celebrat- 
"the  "one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
ritory  by  the  United  States  by  holding  an  international  exhibition 
lis,  industries,  manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  mine, 
:st,  and  sea,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. v 
:f  the  appropriation  for  the  Government  exhibit  $69,000  was 
bted  to  this  Department.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Department, 
rard  M.  Dawson,  is  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
trior  on  the  board  of  management  of  the  Government  exhibit, 
tfen  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventeen  square  feet  were  assigned 
le  Government  building  for  the  use  of  this  Department,  its  bureaus, 
offices,  and  the  exhibit  installed  and  maintained  therein  was  dig- 
id  and  comprehensive  and  fully  representative  of  the  operations  of 
different  bureaus  and  other  branches  of  the  Department  and  the 
fcinistrative  and  other  results  attained. 

~n  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Department  representative  is  hereto 
ended,  pages  323-328,  Exhibit  O. 

pecial  appropriations  for  independent  exhibits  at  the  fair  were 
le  as  follows:  Sixtv-five  thousand  dollars  for  an  Indian  school 
Ibit,  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  Indians  along  educational 
as;  $25,000,  an  equal  amount  to  be  collected  by  the  citizens  of  the 
ian  Territory,  for  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  exhibits  of 
astries  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  $50,000  for  the  construction  of 
■ilding  and  maintenance  therein  of  an  exhibit  of  industries  of  the 
^rict  of  Alaska. 

be  general  supervision  of  the  collection  and  installation  of  exhibits 
the  District  of  Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory  was  assigned  to 
i.  Thomas  Rvan,  First  Assistant  Secretarv  of  the  Interior.  Gov- 
>r  John  G.  Bradv  was  commissioned  a*s  executive  commissioner  for 
Alaska  exhibit,  F.  C.  Hubbard  for  the  Indian  Territory  exhibit, 
S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School  in 
fchoma,  was  designated  as  superintendent  of  the  Indian  exhibit, 
>  respectively,  have  had  active  charge  of  the  exhibit  work. 
He  Alaska  Exhibit  was  displayed  in  a  building  erected  for  the 
>ose  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  prepared  in 
»hington  under  the  direction  of  the  Department.  The  dimen- 
s  of  the  main  building  are  50  by  100  feet;  it  is  two  stories  high, 


graphite  and  jade:  an  excellent  display  of  guano  and  fish  oil,  crude 
petroleum,  refined  oil  and  its  by-products;  a  large  collection  of  Alas- 
kan furs,  including  those  of  the  Polar  bear,  black  and  brown  bears, 
red  and  silver  foxes,  seals,  otter,  and  others;  an  ethnological  exhibit 
showing  many  articles  and  curios  illustrative  of  the  manner  of  living 
and  needs  of  the  natives,  together  with  specimens  of  their  skill  in 
carving  ivory  and  in  making  baskets;  a  number  of  stuffed  animals  and 
birds  from  the  district  are  displayed,  and  from  time  to-time  there  are 
added  to  the  exhibit  varieties  of  fresh  vegetables,  berries,  and  flowers 
grown  principally  in  southeastern  Alaska  equaling  in  quality  those 
grown  in  the  most  fertile  region. 

The  excellent  growth  of  these  products,  it  instated,  is  due  to  the 
Japan  currents,  which  modify  the  temperature  of  southeast  Alaska, 
rendering  it  more  mild  than  other  regions  in  the  same  latitude.  Occu- 
pying a  prominent  position  in  the  building  is  a  large  relief  map  of 
Alaska,  which  has  been  eagerly  scanned  by  visitors.  It  shows,  among 
other  things,  the  ocean  bottoms,  as  well  as  the  land  areas,  distinction 
being  made  between  the  tundras  and  barren  lands,  lightly  and  hearth 
wooded  lands,  areas  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  rivers,  val 
leys,  and  the  distribution  of  metals  and  minerals  throughout  the  dis 
trict.     The  main  stairway  of  the  building  was  constructed  of  Alaska] 
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«oedar,  and  in  the  large  windows  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  are  fixed 
"ilne-colored  transparencies  of  scenes  in  the  district.  These,  together 
^with  24  black-and-white  transparencies  displa}*ed  in  the  passageways 
connecting  the  main  building  with  the  native  buildings,  are  greatly 
Jtdmired  and  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

Upon  the  second  floor  of   the  building  were  located  the  art  and 

"public  school  exhibits,  the  latter  being  mainly  from  the  cities  of  Sitka, 

Juneau,  and  Skagway.     In  the  parlors  and  reception  hall,  which  were 

commodious  and  artistically  furnished,  there  were  displayed  a  large 

number  of  paintings  and  photographs  of  Alaskan  scenery  of  particular 

interest  to  Alaskans. 

A  very  significant  exhibit  is  one  loaned  by  the  Treadwell  Mining 
Company  of  Alaska,  consisting  of  a  gilded  cube  equal  in  value  to  the 
sum  paid  for  Alaska  by  the  United  States,  and  beside  it  a  gilded 
pyramid  showing  the  output  of  that  mine,  which  amounts  to  three 
times  the  purchase  price  of  the  Territory. 

The  executive  commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  Alaska  exhibit  is 
accomplishing  all  that  Congress  contemplated  in  making  provision 
therefor,  that  its  educational  influence  will  be  far  reaching  and  perma- 
nent, contributing  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  Alaska  in  the 
near  future.  The  merit  of  the  exhibits  is  further  attested  bv  the 
awarding  of  38  prizes  by  the  jury  of  awards  for  the  exhibits  shown  in 
the  Alaska  building. 

The  Indian  Territory  Exhibit  was  provided  for  in  a  building  fcon- 
Structed  under  specially  prepared  plans;  the  work  was  fully  completed 
and  the  exhibit  installed  on  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  April  1, 
1904.  The  building,  which  was  located  on  a  most  eligible  site  in  the 
Plateau  of  States,  near  the  southeast  entrance  to  the  grounds,  was  a 
two-story  colonial  structure,  109  by  72  feet.  The  first  floor  contains, 
besides  the  large  lobby,  two  exhibit  rooms;  in  one  of  these  was  dis- 
played the  art  and  educational  exhibit;  in  the  other  the  photographic 
exhibit.  These  two  exhibits — one  setting  forth  the  artistic,  the  other 
the  commercial  development  of  the  residents  of  the  Indian  Territor}T — 
went  far  toward  dispelling  the  somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  the  Indian 
Territory  is  a  "wilderness,"  where  progress  and  civilization  are 
unknown. 

In  the  art  and  educational  room  were  displayed  many  beautiful 
paintings,  studies,  laces,  fine  needle  and  bead  work,  and  industrial 
work — all  the  product  of  Indian  Territory  students  and  residents.  In 
the  photographic  room  were  arranged  500  large  photographs,  suitably 
framed  and  mounted,  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  and  repre- 
senting the  actual  status  and  present  commercial  conditions  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

In  the  main  lobby,  on  the  first  floor,  was  displayed  the  painting  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  family,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Narcissa  Owen,  a 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  in  contrast  to  the  old-time  con 
grinders  and  bread  bakers,  there  was  a  modern  domeetic-acieM 
department,  including  laundry,  kitchen,  and  dining  room,  condnctai 
entirely  by  Indian  girl  students.  The  furniture  in  this  departmt 
was  made  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  The  kitchen  was  equipped  wiA 
good  tables,  cupboard,  sideboard,  etc.,  all  of  solid  oak,  and  the  diniaf 
room  furniture  and  fittings  were  in  mahogany.  In  this  departmert 
the  girls  gave  daily  demonstrations  in  laundering,  cooking,  and  dining- 
roora  service. 

There  was  also  a  fully -equipped  printing  department,  in  which  to 
published  a  daily  paper  called  the  Indian  School  Journal,  copies  of 
which  were  distributed  to  visitors.  This  department,  as  well  as  the 
one  last  mentioned,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  vision 

Upon  the  same  side  of  the  hall  were  various  other  exhibits,  ilhh 
trating  the  industrial  training  given  at  the  several  Indian  schook 
There  was  a  wagon-making  department,  a  blacksmith  department,  i 
carpenter  and  manual-training  department,  a  sewing  department,  nl 
a  harness-making  department,  all  fully  equipped,  in  daily  operatm 
and  conducted  as  they  are  at  the  Indian  schools. 

In  the  assembly  hall,  a  kindergarten  class  recited  morning  aai 
afternoon,  followed  by  a  class  of  seventh-grade  students.  Band  cm- 
certs  were  given  from  the  portico  from  9  to  11  a.  m.  and  from  1.90 
to  3.30  p.  m.  every  day,  and  literary  and  musical  exercises  were  gives 
by  the  students  daily  from  4  to  5  o'clock. 

The  older  Indians  lived  in  a  number  of  native  houses  occupying  the 
plaza  in  front  of  the  exhibit  building.     These  houses  were  constructed 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  primitive  homes  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  before  the  changes  wrought  by  education  and  the  advanced 
the  white  man  had  been  effected.     Beginning  at  the  left  of  the  semi- 
circle, there  was  a  native  bark  house  constructed  by  the  Kiekapoos 
from  Kansas;  next  in  order  came  a  Pima  (Arizona)  native  house,  i 
Maricopa  (Arizona)  home,   three   Navaho   (New   Mexico)   hogans,  a 
group  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  tepees,  a  Pawnee  ceremonial  mad 
lodge,  a  Wichita  grass  lodge,  an  Acoma  pueblo,  a  Porno  (Californa) 
home,  a  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  house,  a  Jicarilla  Apache  house,  a  Sioux 
(South  Dakota)  village,  and  a  Chippewa  village.     These  native  homfc 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  especially  the  Kickapoo,  Navabfc 
Pawnee4,  and  Wichita  houses.     They  presented  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  old-time  Indian  architecture,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished* 
striking  illustration  of  the  improvement  in  Indian  life  and  manner? 
which  has  Ikmmi  brought  al>out  by  the  efforts  of  the  Government » 
the  past  few  years. 

The  attendance  was  at  all  times  large,  from  10,000  to  25,000  person? 
having  visited  the  exhibit  daily.  Among  the  visitors  were  mw.r 
eminent  educators,  both  American  and  foreign;  and  among  the  latter 
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Minfall,  the  "  Indian  lands"  will,  within  a  few  3Tears,  be  converted  into 
grand  agricultural  domains,  rich  and  beautiful. 

Though  not  the  largest,  one  of  the  most  attractive  displays  in  the 
Palace  of  Horticulture  was  that  of  the  Territory.  Occupying  the 
irery  center  circular  space  of  the  building,  this  booth  was  kept  con- 
stantly supplied  with  Indian  Territory  products  of  the  orchard  and 
flower  gardens.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  and  plums  grow  to 
perfection  in  the  Territory,  and  the  many  thousands  who  saw  the  fruit 
display  at  the  Exposition  will  doubtless  attest  the  fact  that  surprising 
Are  the  products  from  orchards  and  gardens  of  the  Territory. 

Indian  school  exhibit. — Under  the  appropriation  of  $65,000  for 
an  Indian  school  exhibit,  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  Indians  along 
educational  lines,  there  was  constructed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  exhibit,  a  building  40  feet  by  208  feet,  with  a 
tear  addition,  which  was  used  as  a  recitation  room  and  concert  hall. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  $17,000,  exclusive  of  the  inside  carpenter 
work,  wiring,  and  plumbing,  which  was  done  by  student  labor. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  exhibit  was  designed  to  illustrate  the 
contrast  between  the  old  life  of  the  Indians  and  the  new,  with  the 
several  stages  of  progress  in  Indian  life  and  manners  brought  about 
by  the  educational  and  administrative  policy  of  the  Government. 
With  this  end  in  view  groups  of  old  Indians  were  collected  from  the 
various  tribes  as  follows:  Apache,  15;  Arapaho,  23;  Comanche,  5; 
Maricopa,  5;  Navaho,  21;  Cheyenne,  17;  Pawnee,  21;  Pima,  7;  Pueblo, 
SI;  Pomo,  2;  Sioux,  35;  Chippewa,  20,  and  Wichita,  20.  There  were 
also  brought  to  the  exhibit  150  students,  taken  from  the  following 
Indian  schools:  Chilocco,  Haskell,  Genoa,  Fort  Shaw,  and  Sacaton. 
Included  among  these  students  was  a  fine  Indian  band  of  40  pieces. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  was  divided  by  a  wide  hall  way  into 
two  long  compartments,  which  were  subdivided  into  rooms  or  booths. 
On  one  side  the  booths  were  tilled  with  representative  Indians  from 
the  various  tribes  at  work  in  their  native  industries,  the  arrangement 
in  each  case  having  been  made  as  realistic  su*  practicable.  Sixteen  booths 
were  thus  occupied  by  these  old  Indians.  Beginning  at  the  south  end 
of  the  building  the  first  booth  contained  some  Pueblo  women  grind- 
ing corn  and  making  wafer  bread  in  the  primitive  manner;  in  the  next 
booth  Geronimo  was  working  industriously  on  bows  and  arrows,  for 
which  he  found  a  ready  sale;  then  came  the  Pueblo  pottery  makers 
and  Pueblo  weavers;  the  Pomo  basket  makers;  the  famous  Pima  bas- 
ket weavers;  the  Maricopa  pottery  makers;  Navaho  blanket  weavers; 
Sioux  pipestone  workers:  Sioux  bead  and  buck-stone  workers;  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  basket  makers;  the  celebrated  Navaho  silversmiths; 
the  Chippewa  basket,  bead,  and  mat  workers;  the  Wichita  and  Pawnee 
bead  and  buckskin  workers,  and  the  Cheyenne  bead  and  buckskin 
workers. 


APPENDIX. 


Exhibit  A. 

[Referred  to  on  page  43  of  the  report.] 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION   TO  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED 

TRIBES. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muskogee,  Ind.  T.f  October  15,  1904. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the"  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 
Very  respectfully, 

Tams  Bixby,  Chairman. 


In  reporting  upon  the  work  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  other- 
wise designated  as  the  Dawes  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904, 
*fc  desire  before  going  into  details  to  state  a  few  general  features. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  April  21,  1904,  there  was  granted  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905, 
™65,295.  This  sum  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  as  sufficient  to  substan- 
tially complete  within  the  time  specified  the  work  committed  to  its  charge. 

In  consonance  with  the  above,  said  act  requires  the  Commission  to  complete  its 
^Ork  within  the  fiscal  year  named,  and  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
^ist  at  the  end  of  said  fiscal  year. 

Although  Congress  added  materially  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  act  of 
*^pril  21,  1904,  and  said  additional  work  was  not  anticipated  at  the  time  the  forego- 
***g  estimate  was  given,  yet  it  is  still  expected  that  within  the  time  fixed,  viz,  by 
*  tine  30,  1905,  the  task  of  the  Commission  will  be  practically  finished,  leaving  little 
*0  do  except  a  small  amount  of  business  carried  over  by  operation  of  law. 

The  time  consumed  in  the  change  from  the  old  system  to  the  new  has  been  a  most 
**ksome  period  to  the  people  of  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Commission  is  not  unmind- 
*t*l  of  the  fact  that  to  many  candid  observers  the  execution  of  the  task  has  seemed  to 
**e  both  tedious  and  expensive.  This,  however,  is  not  unreasonable,  for  opinions 
^*e  generally  formed  by  comparison,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  precedent 
^r  standard  in  this  or  any  other  country  by  which  to  judge  of  the  peculiar  task  that 
dongress  undertook  in  1898  with  respect  to  these  peoples.  Men  are  loath  to  give  the 
investigation  and  thought  necessary  to  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  novel  and 
Complicated  situations,  and  as  they  are  familiar  with  other  matters  similar  in  name 
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though  different  in  nature  from  the  conditions  and  duties  which  here  exist,  they 
have,  to  some  extent  at  least,  judged  of  this  business  by  examples  and  standard* 
which  are  misleading. 

For  instance,  we  have  Indian  tribes  as  commonly  seen  and  known,  but  these  are 
a  group  of  "civilized"  tribe**,  and  for  the  most  part  their  meniliers  or  citizens  are 
Indians  onl v  in  name.  Thev  did  not  retire  before  the  advance  of  the  white  race  as 
the  other  tril>es  did,  but  long  continued  at  their  homes,  assimilating  with  the  white 
race;  and  from  the  days  of  Capt  John  Smith  and  Oglethorpe  to  the  present  time 
they  have,  upon  an  ascending  scale,  by  intermarriage  and  association  with  the  white 
race  changed  the  blood,  condition*,  habits,  and  attributes  of  their  original  state.  So 
much  has  this  been  the  effect,  even  upon  the  remaining  full-blood  Indians,  that 
we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  wigwam  or  blanket  Indian  in  the  Territory. 
When  these  people  finally  came  West  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  past  century 
many  of  their  kindred  remained  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  East  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  and  other  portions  of  the  older  sections  of  our  country.  After  the 
civil  war  there  was  a  large  migration  from  those  sections  to  this  Territory.  Many 
people  of  the  bent  families  of  the  South,  having  a  trace  of  Indian  blood,  came  here  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life,  and,  proving  their  rights  as  provided  by  the  tribal  laws, 
they  were  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  tribes  and  allowed  to  partake,  equally  with 
the  others,  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  tribal  status  and  estates.  These  "tribes,"  then, 
instead  of  being  tribes  as  commonly  known,  are  better  understood  if  viewed  a*  com- 
munities or  corporations  or  large  families  with  great  undivided  estates. 

As  to  their  lands,  they  were  not  held  or  occupied  as  we  hold  ours,  nor  in  an  any 
way  with  which  most  of  our  people  are  familiar.  Generally  Indian  land  ia  a  hunt- 
ing ground  or  public  range.  Here  nearly  all  of  the  good  land — and  millions  of  acres 
of  it  are  unnurpassed  in  fertility  and  beauty — has  long  been  under  fence  and  covered 
with  the  homes  and  other  improvements  of  the  people.  And  as  to  our  own  method, 
we  are  accustomed  to  the  taking  up  of  public  domain  by  homesteading  and  purchase, 
where  the  land  is  previously  unoccupied,  and  the  settler  as  a  rule  takes  a  given  acre- 
age regardless  of  its  grade,  location,  or  value.  But  here,  also,  the  chief  conditions 
are  reversed.  The  land  l>elonged  to  the  community,  it  is  true,  but  as  shown  the 
good  land  was  mostly  occupied;  and  it  was  occupied,  not  by  squatters  or  by  those 
who  encroached  upon  the  public  domain,  as  would  be  the  case  with  u?,  but  it  was 
occupied  according  to  law,  a  member  of  the  tribe  having  the  right,  following  their 
old  custom,  to  control  all  the  land  he  put  under  fence,  the  title  to  the  land  being 
still  vested  in  the  tril>e,  but  the  title  to  the  improvements  was  vested  in  the  citizen 
occupant  of  the  land. 

Consequently,  when  Congress  ordered  the  partition  of  these  tribal  estates  it  did 
not  order  that  the  land  be  allotted  to  individuals,  ami  that  patents  be  issued  therefor, 
regardless  of  the  location,  character,  and  value  of  the  land,  as  we  dispose  of  our  land, 
whether  by  sale  or  grants  for  homesteads.  Neither  did  it  disregard  the  novel 
improvement  rights,  lawfully  acquired,  of  the  individual  members  of  the  tribes. 
Nor  did  it  throw  open  the  doors  to  all  claimants  and  dissipate  the  estates  of  these 
tribes  by  saying  that  an  equal  portion  of  land  should  l>e  given  to  all  who  might  apply* 

Upon  the  contrary,  Congress  directed  that  these  estates  be  divided  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  estates  are  divided  in  the  States.  Lands  were  to  l>e  allotted  so  as  to  give 
all  the  allottees  of  a  tribe  tracts  of  equal  value;  individual  ownership  of  improve- 
ments was  to  be  determined  and  the  right*  of  the  owner  were  to  be  regarded;  every 
claimant  of  membership  was  required  to  establish  the  right  and  justice  of  his  claim, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  determination  of  disputes  and  contests  as  to  the  own- 
ership of  improvements  and  the  occupancy  of  land. 

X'nder  these  conditions  we  were  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  the  w*ork  by  the 
necessity,  before  the  actual  work  of  allotment  could  even  Ijegin,  of  having  to  do  three 
tilings  in  connection  with  each  tribe:  First,  to  secure  a  correct  list  or  roll,  down  to 
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the  dates  required,  of  the  membership  of  the  tribes.  Second,  to  make  a  complete 
ind  accurate  inventory  of  the  extent  and  value  of  its  property;  and,  as  the  estates 
bad  to  be  divided  in  kind,  the  properties,  of  course,  had  to  be  valued  in  sufficient 
ietail  to  permit  of  their  being  cut  up  into  portions  of  distributable  size.  Third,  the 
improvements  of  the  people  had  to  be  located  according  to  section  and  subsection 
ines,  in  order  that  their  ownership  and  occupancy  rights  might  be  regarded  as 
equired  by  law. 

How  were  the  lists  or  rolls  of  membership  to  be  got?  The  tribal  rolls  already  in 
sistence  were  most  of  them  old,  and  besides  they  were  so  honeycombed  with  fraud 
iat  the  whole  question  was  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  gone  over  and  determined 
lew.  Had  written  applications  been  allowed,  and  personal  appearance  and  exam- 
lation  dispensed  with,  the  labor  of  the  task  would  have  been  greater  than  it  has 
ien  and  frauds  would  have  been  greater  than  ever. 

As  it  was,  every  adult  or  head  of  a  family  in  a  total  of  more  than  200,000  citizens 
id  claimants  was  personally  examined  and  his  previous  tribal  record  was  looked  up. 
f  this  number,  and  in  this  way,  more  than  120,000  have  been  examined  since  June 
I,  1898.  The  proceedings  were  all  taken  down,  especially  as  every  case  could  be 
irried  to  Washington  on  appeal,  and  often  the  record  of  a  single  case  was  hundreds 

pages  in  extent.  Of  the  above  number  of  people,  approximately  90,000  will  be 
nally  adjudged  to  lawfully  possess  tribal  membership  and  property  rights;  and  it 
in  readily  be  seen  how  a  less  careful  course  of  procedure  would  have  utterly  dissi- 
ated  the  properties  of  the  tribes. 

As  to  the  appraisement  of  the  land,  it  was  thought  that  tracts  of  40  acres,  or  a 
uarter  of  a  quarter  of  a  section,  was  as  small  a  division  as  could  reasonably  be  made 
le  subject  of  personal  inspection.  This  acreage  was  adopted  as  the  unit  in  deter- 
lining  the  grade  and  value  of  land;  but  even  this  required  the  locating,  inspecting, 
lassifying,  and  valuing  of  nearly  500,000  tracts  of  land. 

As  for  safeguarding  the  occupancy  and  improvement  rights  of  the  people,  their 
toiwes,  barns,  fences,  and  other  improvements  had  to  be  located  by  actual  surveys 
ad  with  minute  accuracy.  This  was  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
lere  the  people  never  located  their  improvements  with  reference  to  section  lines  as 
*e  do.  Perhaps  hardly  a  man  in  the  Territory  knew  the  sectional  divisions  of  his 
arm  or  the  sectional  location  of  a  single  one  of  his  improvements,  and  hence  there 
fas  no  source  of  accurate  information  respecting  these  matters  except  the  surveys 
tad  location  of  improvements  made  by  the  Commission. 

We  said  that  three  things  were  necessary  to  be  done  before  the  actual  work  of  allot- 
ment could  even  begin;  but  there  was  a  fourth,  and  that  was  the  platting  and 
>rderly  arrangement  of  the  mass  of  testimony  and  data  accumulated  in  the  proceed- 
ings stated. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  law  governing  this  business  was  not  all  passed  at 
»ne  time.  It  has  often  been  added  to  and  changed,  and  the  multiplicity  of  statutes 
ad  the  conflict  of  provisions  occasioned  no  little  embarrassment,  difficulty,  and 
'elay. 

The  judicial  and  executive  duties  of  the  work  were  greatly  augmented  by  reason 
f  the  fact  that  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  limit  the  determination  of  any  matter, 
^wever  small,  to  the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  It  imposed  the  duty- 
ion  the  Interior  Department  of  review  and  control  of  all  proceedings;  and  it 
:tended  the  right  of  appeal  in  every  detail  and  particular  to  all  the  claimants  and 
tizens  of  the  tribes.  This  largely  multiplied  proceedings  and  the  making  of  records, 
ided  to  this,  there  have  been  injunctions  by  the  courts,  stopping  the  work  in 
iportant  branches  and  for  long  periods  of  time.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how,  under 
nditions  like  these,  with  every  man  who  failed  of  his  purpose  an  active  dissenter; 
th  every  detail  subject  to  distant  control;  with  Congress  and  the  public  often 
ceived,  and  the  dissatisfied,  ignorant,  and  recalcitrant  elements  stimulated  and 
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supported  by  those  who  seek  to  retain  a  privilege  or  secure  an  advantage,  the  work 
would  be  increased,  unsettled,  retarded,  and  embarrassed  in  every  conceivable  way. 
For  the  past  six  years  that  the  Commission  has  been  authorized  to  do  this  work  it 
has  labored  under  these  conditions.  We  have  been  daily  witnesses  of  the  distress 
of  the  people  caused  by  delay,  not  only  of  the  approximately  90,000  citizens  of  the 
tribes,  but  also  of  the  estimated  600,000  other  residents  of  the  Territory  whose  legi- 
timate interests  suffer  from  an  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  It  will  be  seven  years  con- 
sumed in  this  work  if  it  is  completed,  as  we  expect,  by  July  1,  1905;  and  the 
administration  of  these  communal  estates,  amounting  to  nearly  20,000,000  acres  of 
land,  and  to  perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  actual  values,  will  then  have 
consumed  that  amount  of  time  and  have  cost  less  than  10  cents  per  acre.  We  trust 
that  a  consideration  of  the  facts  here  stated  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  time  consumed  has  not  been  unreasonable  or  the  cost  unduly 
great 

LEGISLATION. 

Appended  to  this  report  is  a  compilation  of  the  various  laws  of  Congress  relating 
to  the  transformation  of  conditions  in  Indian  Territory,  the  execution  of  which 
devolved,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  this  Commission.  The  only  important 
additions  made  to  these  laws  during  the  past  year  are  embodied  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  April  21,  1904,  which  provided  a  fund  recommended  by  the 
Commission  as  sufficient  to  practically  complete  its  work  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1905.  This  act  makes  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  lands  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  provides  special  relief  for  Delaware-Cherokee*  who  were  in  rightful 
possession  of  improved  lands,  and  liberalizes  the  provisions  of  the  agreements  with 
the  several  tribes  as  to  the  sales  of  lands  by  allottees.  It  also  limits  the  existence  of 
the  Commission  to  July  1,  1905,  that  being  fixed  as  the  date  upon  which  its  labors 
shall. have  been  finished. 

Certain  matters  extend,  by  operation  of  existing  laws,  beyond  the  date  fixed  for 
the  completion  of  this  work.  For  example,  the  agreements  with  the  Choctaws, 
Chickasaw 8,  and  Cherokee*  provide  that  contests  may  be  instituted  at  any  time 
within  nine  months  after  the  selection  of  an  allotment,  and  they  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Commission  to  determine  such  contests.  It  is  apparent  that  lands  selected 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1905,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  contest  after  the  date  fixed  for  the  abolishment  of  the  Commission,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  at  present  the  tribunal  before  which  such  litigation  must  be  insti- 
tuted. Allotments  of  land  made  to  so-called  Mississippi  Choctaws  may  not  be  per- 
fected under  the  law  until  the  allottee  shall  make  proof  of  continuous  residence  upon 
his  allotment  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  provision  be  made  for  attention  to  these  details. 
Provision  should  be  made,  also,  to  dispose  of  the  unallotted  lands  in  the  Seminole 
Nation,  as  well  as  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  if  any  remain  undisposed  of  after  all  the 
allotments  have  been  made.  Early  legislation  to  these  ends,  and  conferring  authority 
elsewhere  than  on  the  Commission  for  their  attainment,  is  desirable  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

ENROLLMENT   OF  CITIZENS. 

No  original  applications  for  enrollment  were  received  by  the  Commission  during 
the  past  year,  save  in  the  Creek  Nation,  the  citizenship  rolls  of  the  other  tribe* 
having  been  finally  closed  by  the  respective  agreements.  This  branch  of  the  work 
has,  therefore,  consisted  mainly  in  the  disposition  of  pending  applications  and  the 
preparation  of  schedules,  or  partial  rolls,  containing  the  names  of  persons  found  to 
be  entitled  to  enrollment. 
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In  the  Seminole  Nation  the  work  of  enrollment  has  long  been  completed.    The 
following  table  indicates  the  general  condition  of  enrollment  work  in  the  other  four 

tribes: 


Tribes. 


Cwek 

Cherokee 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

Total 


Appli- 
cants. 


16,948 
46, 418 
60,619 


123,985 


Enrolled. 

Denied. 

Undeter- 
mined. 

15.359 
35,450 
33.220 

547 

1,568 

21,832 

1,042 
9,400 
5,567 

83,999 

23,947 

16,009 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  work  of  enrollment  in  these  four 
tribes  has  been  finished.  But  its  prosecution  has  not  been  free  from  difficulty.  The 
progress  made  and  the  chief  obstacles  which  have  prevented  its  completion  during 
the  past  year  may  be  summarized  as  follows,  each  nation  being  considered  separately: 


CHOCTAW    AND   CHICKASAW. 

The  time  within  which  original  applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  and  freed- 
Uien  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicksaw  nations,  and  for  identification  as  Mississippi 
Choctaw,  might  be  made  to  the  Commission,  expired  before  the  beginning  of  the 
past  fiscal  year.  The  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  approved  by 
Congress  July  1,  1902,  and  ratified  by  the  citizens  of  the  respective  tribes  September 
25, 1902,  afforded  the  legislation  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  final  rolls  of 
citizens  and  freedmen  of  these  two  tribes  and  for  the  identification  of  Mississippi 
Choctaw. 

While  it  has  been  necessary,  in  a  number  of  cases,  to  secure  additional  testimony 
In  order  to  determine  the  rights  of  applicants,  the  main  features  of  the  work  have 
been  the  preparation  of  decisions  and  the  compilation  of  schedules,  or  partial  rolls, 
containing  the  names  of  applicants  entitled  to  enrollment. 

For  a  time  the  disposition  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  enrollment  cases  was  sus- 
pended owing  to  protests  tiled  with  the  Commission  by  the  attorneys  for  the  tribes. 
Hore  or  less  delay  has  also  been  occasioned  by  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court  in  cases  analagous  to  those  pending  before  the 
Commission. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  work  performed,  it  is  deemed  proper  to 
Ifriefly  review  the  main  propositions  which  have  been  encountered. 

CHOCTAW   AND  CHICKASAW   CITIZENSHIP  COURT. 

The  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  approved  by  Congress  July  1, 
1902,  contains  the  following  provisions: 

8bc.  31.  It  being  claimed  and  insisted  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  that 
fte  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory,  acting  under  the  act  of  Congress 
•pproved  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-six,  have  admitted  persons  to 
citizenship  or  to  enrollment  as  such  citizens  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
'fcgpectively,  without  notice  of  the  proceedings  in  such  courts  being  given  to  each  of 
*\id  nations;  and  it  being  insisted  by  said  nations  that,  in  such  proceedings,  notice 
*0  each  of  said  nations  was  indispensable,  and  it  being  claimed  and  insisted  by  said 
Jfetions  that  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
tinder  the  said  act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -six,  should  have  been 
Qoniined  to  a  review  of  the  action  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
ttpon  the  papers  and  evidence  submitted  to  such  Commission,  and  should  not  have 
Extended  to  a  trial  de  novo  of  the  question  of  citizenship;  and  it  being  desirable  to 
Unally  determine  these  questions,  the  two  nations,  jointly,  or  either  of  said  nations 
Acting  seperately  and  making  the  other  a  party  defendant,  may,  within  ninety 
days  alter  this  agreement  becomes  effective,  by  a  bill  in  equity  filed  in  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court  hereinafter  named,  seek  the  annulment  and 
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vacation  of  all  such  decisions  by  said  courts.  Ten  persons  ao  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship or  enrollment  bv  said  court?,  with  notice  to  one  but  not  to  both  of  said 
nations,  shall  be  niaofe  defendant**  to  said  suit  as  representatives  of  the  entire 
class  of  persons  similarly  situated,  the  number  of  such  persons  being  too  num- 
erous to  require  all  of  them  to  be  made  individual  parties  to  the  suit;  but  any 
person  so  situated  may,  upon  his  application,  be  made  a  party  defendant  to  the 
suit.  Notice  of  the  institution  of  nam  suit  shall  be  personally  served  upon  the  chief 
executive  of  the  defendant  nation,  if  either  nation  be  made  a  party  defendant 
as  aforesaid,  and  upon  each  of  said  ten  representative  defendants,  and  shall  also 
be  published  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  in  at  least  two  weekly  newspapers  having 
general  circulation  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  ouch  notice  shall  set 
forth  the  nature  and  prayer  of  the  bill,  with  the  time  for  answering  the  same,  which 
shall  not  be  lest*  than  thirty  days  after  the  last  publication.  Said  suit  shall  be  deter- 
mined at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  shall  be  confined  to  a  final  determination  of 
the  questions  of  law  here  named,  and  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  determination 
of  any  charge  or  claim  that  the  admission  of  such  persons  to  citizenship  or  enroll- 
ment by  said  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  wrongfully  obtained 
as  provided  in  the  next  section.  In  the  event  said  citizenship  judgments  or  decisions 
are  annulled  or  vacated  in  the  test  suit  hereinbefore  authorized,  because  of  either  or 
both  of  the  irregularities  claimed  and  instated  upon  by  said  nations  as  aforesaid,  then 
the  files,  papers,  and  proceedings  in  any  citizenship  case  in  which  the  judgment  or 
decision  is  so  annulled  or  vacated  shall,  upon  written  application  therefor,  made 
within  ninety  days  thereafter  bv  any  party  thereto  who  is  thus  deprived  of  a  favor- 
able judgment  upon  his  claimed  citizenship,  be  transferred  and  certified  to  said  citi- 
zenship court  bv  the  court  having  custody  and  control  of  such  files,  papers,  and 
proceedings,  and,  upon  the  filing  in  such  citizenship  court  of  the  files,  papers,  and 
proceedings  in  any  such  citizenship  case,  accompanied  by  due  proof  that  notice  in 
writing  of  the  transfer  and  certification  thereof  has  been  given  to  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  each  of  said  nations,  said  citizenship  case  shall  be  docketed  in  said  citizen- 
ship court,  and  such  further  proceedings  shall  be  had  therein  in  that  court  as  ought 
to  have  been  had  in  the  court  to  which  the  same  was  taken  on  appeal  from  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  as  if  no  judgment  or  decision  had  been 
rendered  therein. 

Sec.  32.  Said  citizenship  court  shall  also  have  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  in  Indian  Territory  rendered  under  said  act  of  Congress  of  June 
tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  admitting  persons  to  citizenship  or  to 
enrollment  as  citizens  in  either  of  said  nations.  The  right  of  appeal  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  said  nations  jointly  or  by  either  of  them  acting  separately  at  any  time 
within  six  months  after  this  agreement  is  finally  ratified.  In  the  exercise  of  Rich 
>  p  pel  late  jurisdiction  said  citizenship  court  shall  l>e  authorized  to  consider,  review, 
and  revise  all  such  judgments,  both  as  to  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law, 
and  may,  wherever  in  its  judgment  substantial  justice  will  thereby  be  subserved, 
permit  either  party  to  anv  such  appeal  to  take  and  present  such  further  evidenced 
may  be  necessarv  to  enable  said  court  to  determine  the  very  right  of  the  controvert. 
And  said  court  shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  prescrib- 
ing the  manner  of  taking  and  conducting  said  appeals  and  of  taking  additional  evi- 
dence therein.  Such  citizenship  court  shall  also  nave  like  appellate  jurisdiction  and 
authority  over  judgments  rendered  bv  such  courts  under  the  said  act  denying  claims 
to  citizenship  or  to  enrollment  as  citizens  in  either  of  said  nations.  Such  appeals 
shall  be  taken  within  the  time  hereink>efore  specified  and  shall  be  taken,  conducted, 
and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  appeals  by  the  said  nations,  save  that  notice 
of  appeals  by  citizenship  claimants  shall  oe  served  upon  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  both  nations:  Prowled,  That  paragraphs  thirty-one,  thirty-two,  and  thirty-three 
hereof  shall  go  into  effect  immediately  alter  the  passage  of  this  act  by  Congress. 

Sec.  33.  A  court  is  hereby  created,  to  be  known  as  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
citizenship  court,  the  existence  of  which  shall  terminate  upon  the  final  determination 
of  the  suits  and  proceedings  named  in  the  last  two  preceding  sections,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  three.  Said 
court  shall  have  all  authority  and  "power  necessary  to  the  hearing  and  determination 
of  the  suits  and  proceedings  so  committed  to  its  jurisdiction,  including  the  authority 
to  issue  and  enforce  all  requisite  writs,  process,  and  orders,  and  to  prescribe  rule* 
and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  its  business.  It  shall  also  have  all  the  powers 
of  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  compelling  the  production  of  l^ooks,  papers, 
and  documents,  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  in  punishing  contempt.     *    *   * 

The  court  thus  created  for  the  purpose  of  readjudicating  the  cases  of  so-called 
" court  citizens"  rendered  a  decision  on  December  17,  1902,  in  a  test  case  styled 
"The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  or  Tribes  r.  J.  T.  Riddle  et  al."     This  decree 
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bad  the  effect  of  nullifying  and  vacating  all  judgments  theretofore  rendered  by  the 
United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  10, 
1896,  admitting  applicants  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 
In  its  opinion  in  the  case  cited  the  court  used  the  following  language: 

Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  are  held  by  the  two  tribes,  notice  to  both 
tribes  was  indispensable,  and.  being  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  said  act  of  June  10, 1896, 
should  have  been  confined  to  a  review  of  the  action  of  the  Commission  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  upon  the  papers  and  evidence  submitted  to  such  Commission  and 
should  not  have  extended  to  trials  de  novo  of  the  question  of  citizenship,  we  are  of 
opinion,  on  account  of  the  errors  pointed  out,  that  the  judgments  rendered  by  the 
United  States  court  for  the  Indian  Territory  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  upon 
appeal  from  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  favor  of  the  ten  defend- 
ants named  in  the  bill,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  come  in  and  made  themselves 
parties  defendant  and  all  persons  so  situated,  should  be  annulled  and  vacated,  and  it 
is  therefore  bo  ordered. 

By  this  decree  all  persons  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  by  judgments  of  the  United  States  court  were  deprived  of  their  status  as  such 
citizens.  The  law  provided,  however,  for  the  certification  to  the  citizenship  court 
within  a  specified  time  of  the  records  in  the  cases  of  persons  so  deprived  of  favorable 
judgments  and  the  trial  of  their  cases  de  novo  by  the  latter  court.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  appeal  to  the  citizenship  court  by  persons  who  had  been  denied  citizen- 
ship in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  by  the  United  States  court  under  the  act 
of  June  10,  1896. 

Within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the  certification  of  such  records  to  the 
citizenship  court  and  the  perfection  of  appeals  thereto  there  were  transferred  to  the 
dockets  of  said  court  for  trial  de  novo  259  cases,  including  the  applications  of  3,520 
persons.  These  cases  were  entered  upon  two  separate  dockets.  Those  appealed 
from  the  United  States  court  for  the  central  district  of  Indian  Territory,  numbering 
128,  were  entered  upon  what  is  known  as  the  South  McAlester  docket,  while  131 
cases  appealed  from  the  United  States  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory were  placed  upon  the  Tishomingo  docket. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  citizenship  court  to  hear  the  evidence  in  cases  upon 
the  South  McAlester  docket  at  South  McAlester,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  while  the 
cases  upon  the  Tishomingo  docket  have  been  tried  at  Tishomingo,  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  citizenship  court  was  located  at  South  McAlester, 
bat  in  the  latter  part  of  April  the  taking  of  testimony  in  the  cases  appearing  upon 
the  South  McAlester  docket  was  finished  and  the  court  removed  to  Tishomingo  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  those  cases  entered  upon  the  Tishomingo  docket.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  taking  of  evidence  at  Tishomingo  has  also  been  completed. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Commission  has  been  supplied  with  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  decrees  of  the  citizenship  court  in  133  cases.  These  decrees  of 
Adjudicate  the  rights  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of  997 
persons,  106  of  whom  have  been  admitted  either  as  citizens  by  blood  or  intermar- 
riage; the  applications  of  790  persons  have  been  denied,  while  the  applications  of  101 
Were  dismissed.  There  are  still  pending  before  the  citizenship  court  the  applications 
of  2,523  persons  for  admission  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

tjlOCEDUBB  AFFECTING  THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  PERSONS  WHOSE  RIGHTS  ARE  DEPENDENT  UPON  ACTS  OF 
ADMISSION  OF  THE  CHOCTAW  NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  THE  CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  LEGISLATURE,  AND 
THE  DEC18ION8  OF  THE  UNITE!*  STATES  INDIAN  AGENT  ON  APPEAL  FROM  ADVERSE  ACTION  OF  THE 
CHOCTAW  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

On  July  8, 1903,  the  attorneys  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  addressed  a 
om  muni  cat  ion  to  the  Commission  requesting  that  no  further  action  be  taken  with 
espect  to  the  enrollment  of  persons  relying  upon  acts  of  admission  of  the  Choctaw 


order  remained  effective  until  February  24,  1904,  when  it  was  rescinded  and  the 
Commission  directed  to  proceed  with  the  adjudication  of  said  application*.  Thw 
final  action  upon  the  applications  of  more  than  1,100  persona  was  suspended  from 
July  8,  1903,  until  February  24,  .1904. 


On  September  17,  1903,  the  attorneys  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wherein  they  requested 
that  the  Commission  be  directed  to  suspend  action  in  contested  enrollment  oh 
pending  before  it  until  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citisenahip  court  had  ftnally  da- 
posed  of  cases  presenting  analogous  questions  of  law  or  fact,  or  where  the  applicuiS 
claimed  their  right  to  enrollment  by  reason  of  being  descendants  of  applicanti  in 
such  court  cases.  This  request  was  granted  by  the  Department  on  November  18, 1903, 
with  the  provision  that  the  attorneys  for  the  nations  take  immediate  steps  to  w 
tain  what  cases  action  should  be  suspended  upon.  No  protests  having  been  filed, 
however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  January  11, 1004,  directed  the  Commisrion 
to  inform  said  attorneys  that  unless  specific  protests  were  filed  within  twenty  din 
the  cases  would  be  acted  upon  without  regard  to  their  request.  On  February  8, 1W, 
the  attorneys  for  the  nations  filed  with  the  Commission  specific  protests,  bearingdM* 
of  January  23,  1904,  against  the  enrollment  of  and  allotment  of  lands  to  1,031  petM* 
These  protests  affected  the  rights  of  120  persons  whose  final  enrollment  had  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  75  whose  cases  were  pending  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  836  in  whose  cases  no  action  had  been  taken  bv  the 
Commission  relative  to  their  enrollment. 

Mention  is  made  of  these  facts  in  order  that  the  unavoidable  delays  to  which  the 
Commission  has  l>een  subjected  may,  in  s  measure,  be  understood.  It  was  not  uhu'j 
the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  that  the  Commission  was  able  to  make  any  subfUfl- 
tial  progress  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  enrollment  work,  but  it  now  seems  »pp*- 
rent  that,  if  further  delays  are  not  met  with,  all  applications  for  enrollment  wiP 
have  been  disposed  of  by  February  1,  1905. 

Choctaws. — The  total  number  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
as  stated  in  the  Commission's  last  annual  report,  was  21,441.  During  the  past  year 
the  Commission  has  received  evidence  of  the  death,  prior  to  September  26,  1902,  of 
1,284  such  applicants.  There  were  also  received,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  proofi 
of  birth  of  37  children  born  to  recognized  and  enrolled  citizens  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  prior  to  Septeml>er  25,  1902,  application  for  the  enrollment  of  such  children 
having  been  made  within  the  time  prescribed  bylaw,  but  sufficient  evidence  of  theii 
birth  not  having  been  previously  presented. 
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The  Commission  rendered  decisions  in  356  Choctaw  enrollment  cases  during  the 
year,  thereby  adjudicating  the  rights  of  491  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by 
blood.  These  decisions  grant  the  applications  of  74  persons  and  refuse  the  applica- 
tions of  417  persons.  The  decisions  of  the  Commission  in  91  cases,  refusing  the 
applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  291  applicants,  were  affirmed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  year. 

Schedules,  or  partial  rolls,  containing  the  names  of  637  persons  entitled  to  enroll- 
ment as  Choctaw,  were  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  matter  of  the  enrollment  of  intermarried  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
the  Commission  rendered  473  decisions  during  the  year,  enrolling  an  equal  number 
of  applicants.  The  names  of  the  persons  so  enrolled  have  been  scheduled  and  finally 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  following  statements  show  the  status 
of  the  Choctaw  enrollment  work  at  the  close  of  the  year: 

Choctaw  by  blood. 
Total  number  of  applicants 20,157 

Total  number  admitted  by  United  States  court  and  jurisdiction  transferred  to 

citizenship  court 2, 395 

Total  number  persons  enrolled  by  Commission  and  approved  by  Department.  15, 502 
Number  of  persons  refused  by  Commission  and  Commission  sustained  by 

Department 724 

Number  of  persons  refused  by  Commission  and  pending  before  Department.  51 

Number  of  persons  dismissed  by  Commission 263 

Number  of  persons  unacted  upon  by  Commission 1, 222 

20,157 
Choctaw  by  intermarriage. 

Total  number  of  applicants 1, 914 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  and  approved 855 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  by  Commission,  but  not  acted  on  by  Department.  113 
Number  of  persons  refused  by  Commission  and  Commission  sustained  by 

Department 50 

Number  of  persons  refused  by  Commission  and  pending  before  Department.  3 

Number  of  persons  unacted  upon  by  Commission 893 


1,914 

Chickasaw. — Enrollment  work  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  was  practically  com- 
•leted  before  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  and  consequently  there  was  but  little 
3  do.  The  Commission  rendered  decisions  in  69  cases,  whereby  the  rights  of  130 
pplicants  were  passed  upon,  117  of  whom  were  enrolled  and  13  refused.  The  Sec- 
5tary  of  the  Interior  during  the  year  affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  in 

Chickasaw  enrollment  cases,  refusing  the  applications  of  9  persons. 

There  have  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
ae  Interior  4  schedules,  constituting  a  part  of  the  final  rolls  and  containing  the 
ames  of  173  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Chickasawr  Nation. 

Decisions  have  also  been  rendered  granting  the  applications  of  92  intermarried 
tizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  schedules  containing  the  names  of  151  persons 
f  that  class  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  condition  of  the  enrollment  work  with  respect  to 
le  Chickasaw  at  the  close  of  the  vear: 
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Chickatanx  by  blood. 
Total  number  of  applicants 6,38 

Total  number  of  persona  admitted  by  United  States  court  and  jurisdiction 

transferred  to  citizenship  court '. 878 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  by  Com  mission  and  approved  by  Department ...  4,835 

Number  of  persons  refused  by  Commission  and  approved  by  Department 388 

Number  of  persons  refused  by  Commission  and  pending  before  Department ..      M 
Number  of  persons  unacted  upon  by  Commission 


6,322 
Chickasaw*  by  intermarriage. 

Total  number  of  applicants 721 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  and  approved 348 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  by  Commission,  but  not  acted  on  by  Department.  39 

Number  of  persons  refused  by  Commission  and  affirmed  by  Department 26 

Number  of  persons  refused  by  Commission  and  pending  before  Department..  2 

Number  of  persons  unacted  upon  by  Commission 306 

721 

Choctaw  frkedmen. — The  number  of  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Choctaw  freed- 
men  was  given  as  4,665  in  the  Commission's  tenth  annual  report.  During  the  past 
year  the  mimes  of  1,305  persons,  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen, 
have  been  transferred  to  Choctaw  cards.  This  transfer  is  made  for  the  reason  that 
the  applicants  appear  upon  the  1896  census  roll  as  Choctaw  freedmen,  a  fact  which 
has  l>een  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  persons  are  descendants  of  the  slaves 
of  Choctaw  and  not  Chickasaw  Indians. 

Formal  evidence  of  the  birth  of  34  children,  for  whose  enrollment  as  Choctaw 
freedmen  application  wan  made  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  has  been  filed 
with  the  Commission  during  the  year.  The  names  of  1,738  Choctaw  freedmen  have 
been  scheduled  and  their  enrollment  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  following  statement  indicates  the  status  of  the  enrollment  work  with  respect 
to  Choctaw  freedmen: 

Total  number  of  applicants 5,970 

Total  number  enrolled  and  approved 4, 722 

Number  canceled  by  reason  of  duplications,  and  having  died  prior  to  Sep- 

tember25,  1902 274 

Total  number  unacted  upon 974 

5,970 

Chickasaw  freedmen. — The  transfer  of  the  names  of  1,305  applicants  for  enroll- 
ment as  Chickasaw  freedmen  to  Choctaw  cards  reduced  the  number  of  Chickasaw 
applicants  from  6,048,  as  given  in  the  Commission's  tenth  annual  report,  to  4,743. 
The  Commission  has  received  evidence  that  32  applicants  died  prior  to  September  25, 
1902,  leaving  a  total  of  4,711.     Evidence  has  been  filed  with  the  Commission  as  to 
the  birth  of  12  children  for  whose  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen  application 
was  made  prior  to  September  25,  1902,  but  as  to  whose  birth  sufficient  evidence  had 
not  been  submitted. 
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# 

The  names  of  2.59  Chickasaw  freedmen  have  been  scheduled  by  the  Commission 
and  their  enrollment  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the 
year.  The  condition  of  enrollment  work  with  respect  to  Chickasaw  freedmen  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Total  number  of  applicants 4, 711 

Total  number  enrolled  and  approved 4, 471 

Total  number  unacted  upon 240 


4,711 


Mississippi  Choctaw. — No  original  applications  for  identification  as  Mississippi 
Choctaw  have  been  received  bv  the  Commission  since  March  25,  1903.  The  total 
number  of  such  applications  made  prior  to  that  time  was  7,426,  embracing  24,634 
applicants.  This  branch  of  the  work  has  therefore  been  confined  to  the  disposition 
of  pending  applications.  The  Commission  rendered  393  decisions  during  the  year, 
whereby  the  rights  of  3,783  applicants  were  adjudicated.  Of  this  number  508  were 
identified  as  full-blood  Mississippi  Choctaw,  under  section  41  of  the  act  of  July  1, 
1902,  or  as  the  descendants  of  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  complied  with  the  four- 
teenth article  of  the  Choctaw  treaty  of  1830.  The  remaining  3,275  applicants  whose 
cases  were  passed  upon  were  refused  the  rights  of  identification.  The  records  in 
these  cases  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  review. 

The  decisions  of  the  Commission  in  339  consolidated  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases, 
denying  the  applications  of  3,956  persons,  were  affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  during  the  year.  The  Department  also  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission in  one  case  identifying  60  applicants  as  descendants  of  a  beneficiary  of  the 
fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830. 

The  names  of  433  identified  Mississippi  Choctaws  were  scheduled  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  year. 

Twenty-eight  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases  submitted  to  the  Department  for  review 
have  been  remanded  for  readjudication  or  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  appli- 
cants to  introduce  further  testimony.  In  such  cases  the  additional  evidence  sub- 
mitted has  been  very  voluminous,  but  the  cases  have  all  l>een  reviewed  and  again 
submitted  to  the  Department  for  consideration. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  work  incident  to  the  identification  of  Mississippi 
Choctaws,  which  has  perhaps  been  the  greatest  task  imposed  upon  the  Commission 
in  the  way  of  actual  labor,  is  practically  completed. 

The  following  statement  indicates  the  status  of  applications  for  identification  as 
Mississippi  Choctaws  at  the  close  of  the  year: 

Total  number  of  applicants 24, 634 


Total  number  of  persons  identified  by  Commission  as  Mississippi  Choctaws. .     2, 335 
Total  number  of  persons  refused  by  Commission  and  affirmed  by  Department.  15, 946 
Total  number  of  i>ersons  refused  by  Commission  and  pending  before  Depart- 
ment       4, 571 

Total  number  of  persons  dismissed  by  Commission 49 

Total  number  of  persons  not  finally  acted  upon  by  Commission 1,  733 


24, 634 


The  act  of  July  1,  1902,  provides  that  identified  Mississippi  Choctaws  shall,  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  their  identification,  remove  to  and  make  settlement 
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within  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  country.  Those  identified  as  Mississippi  Choctaws 
are  chiefly  indigent  full-bloods  who  formerly  resided  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  ind 
were  without  means  of  removing  to  Indian  Territory. 

In  order  that  they  might  receive  the  benefits  of  such  identification,  Congress,  in 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1903,  provided  a  fund  of  $20,000  to  be  used 
in  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  their  removal.  The  expenditure  of  this  appro- 
priation was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  and  on  July  24,  1903,  & 
special  agent  was  designated  to  undertake  the  work. 

Circulars  setting  forth  the  purjKwe  of  the  Government  were  distributed  throughout 
the  full-blood  settlements  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  and 
the  special  agent  of  the  Government  proceeded  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  for  the  purpose 
of  there  mobilizing  those  Indians  who  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  offered 
bv  the  Government. 

On  August  13,  1903,  a  special  train  carrying  264  full-bloods  arrived  at  Atoka,  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  Ind.  T.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  subsistence  at 
a  camp  established  3  miles  south  of  Atoka  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  placed 
upon  their  respective  allotments.  On  October  9,  1903,  26  additional  identified  full- 
blood  Mississippi  Choctaws  were  removed  to  Fort  Towson,  Ind.  T.,  making  a  total  of 
290  transported  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission.  The  entire  appropriation 
was  expended  in  the  removal  of  these  Indians  and  their  subsistence  until  such  time 
as  they  were  able  to  care  for  themselves.  They  have  now  been  given  allotments  of 
desirable  farming  land  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  self-supporting. 

Summary. 


„.     j   Endued       RrfiMed      Vg 
cants-     ,  identified.  nunea* 


Chootrt ws  bv  blood 17,499  '  15,502  775  »  1.222 

Choctaws  by  intermarriage 1.914  96*  53  *# 

Chickasaw*  by  blood 5.441  j  4.K35  410  1« 

Chickasaw*  bv  intermarriage 7*21  !  387  2*  8W 

Choctaw  freedmen 5.  696  4,722    9M 

Chickasaw  freedmen 4, 711 

Mississippi  Choctaws 24,  f»34 


4,471    1  2*> 

2,835  20.566  1         1,733 


Total 60,619 


83,220  21.832:         5,567 


Creeks. — In  the  Creek  Nation  original  applications  for  enrollment  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  year.     The  greater  number  of  applications  received  have  been    , 
for  the  enrollment  of  children  born  to  Creek  citizens  subsequent  to  1895,  the  year    \ 
the  last  authenticated  trilxal  roll  was  prepared  by  the  Creeks.     Owing  to  the  number 
of  dates  involved  in  such  cases,  the  evidence  must  clearly  show  the  facts.     Theditfi- 
culties  encountered   in  the  matter  of  establishing  dates  of  birth  ami  death  were 
fully  set  out  in   the  Commissioner's  tenth  annual  report.     In  most  instances  no 
records  have  been  kept,  and  the  dates  material  to  the  case  have  to  be  established 
solely  from  memory.     This  difficulty  increases  the  greater  the  length  of  time  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  birth  or  death,  as  the  case  may  be.     Many  persons  who  appear 
before  the  Commission  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  dates,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  found 
impossible,  from  the  testimony  submitted,  to  arrive  at  all  the  facts. 

On  June  30,  1903,  many  names  remained  upon  the  1890  and  1895  authenticated 
Creek  tribal  rolls  in  the  possession  of  the  Commission  unaccounted  for.  August  5, 
1903,  the  Department  directed  the  Commission  to  investigate  "the  rights  of  such 
person  whose  name  appears  upon  such  roll,  and  to  determine  whether  it  should  be 
carried  to  the  roll  to  be  approved  by  the  Department."  The  Commission  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  obtain  information  concerning  these  names.     The  town  officers 
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'were  examined  under  oath  as  to  the  whereabouts,  if  living,  of  each  person  whose 
name  remained  unaccounted  for  upon  his  town  roll;  if  dead,  an  effort  was  made  to 
ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  date  of  death  and  other  facts  necessary  to  deter- 
mine  whether  the  name  should  be  transferred  to  the  final  roll  of  Creek  citizens  as 
prepared  by  the  Commission.  During  the  session  of  the  Creek  tribal  council  in 
November  and  December,  1903,  the  Commission  maintained  an  office  at  Okmulgee, 
the  capital  of  the  Creek  Nation,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  evidence  relative  to  these 
so-called  "Lost  Creeks."  The  work  has  been  continued  at  the  General  Office  and 
evidence  obtained  as  to,  approximately,  3,500  names.  In  some  cases  it  is  found  that 
the  person  has  already  been  enrolled  under  a  different  name  and  received  an  allot- 
ment of  land,  but  in  most  cases  the  party  died  prior  to  April  1,  1899,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  entitled  to  enrollment. 

In  all  the  cases  which  are  pending  before  the  Commission  June  30,  1904,  some  of 
which  are  of  two  or  three  years'  standing,  the  evidence  presented  is  not  sufficient 
upon  which  to  adjudicate  the  cases.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
deficiency  in  the  original  testimony,  but  results  rather  from  changes  in  law  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  enrollment  depends.  Letters  have  been  repeatedly  sent  to  the 
persons  who  made  the  applications,  notifying  them  that  the  Commission  required 
further  evidence,  but  only  in  a  few  cases  has  the  evidence  desired  been  submitted. 
Many  letters  were  returned  marked  "Unclaimed."  The  Commission  is  reliably 
informed  that  in  numerous  instances  the  persons  addressed  had,  after  making  the 
applications,  allied  themselves  with  the  Snake  faction,  or  were  in  the  fear  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  refused  to  receive  any  mail  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  com- 
munication from  the  Commission.  In  other  cases  the  applicants  were  unable  to 
bear  the  expense  of  appearing  l>efore  the  Commission  with  their  witnesses. 

After  exhausting  all  other  means,  the  Commission,  on  June  16,  1904,  sent  a  party 
into  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  those  communities  where  the  applicants 
lived  and  securing  the  additional  evidence  required.  The  results  thus  far  obtained 
folly  justify  the  expectations  of  the  Commission.  It  is  believed  that  as  satisfactory 
evidence  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  will  l>e  obtained,  and  practically  all  of  the  cases 
disposed  of.  The  Snake  faction  is  still  a  dominant  force  in  the  full-blood  settle- 
ments, and  the  party  is  meeting  with  some  opposition  because  of  the  influence  it 
exerts.  However,  in  cases  where  the  interested  parties  refuse  to  give  the  informa- 
tion desired  it  is  usually  found  possible  to  obtain  it  from  their  neighbors  or  from 
Members  of  the  National  Council. 

Closing  of  citizenship  rolls. — The  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.,  1058),  con- 
tains the  following  provision: 

The  rolls  made  bv  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  when  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior,  shall  be  final,  and  the  persons  whose  names  are 
found  thereon  shall  alone  constitute  the  several  tribes  which  they  represent;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fix  a  time  by  agreement 
toith  said  tribes  or  either  of  them  for  closing  said  rolls,  but  upon  the  failure  or 
refusal  of  said  tribes  or  any  of  them  to  agree  thereto,  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  fix  a  time  for  closing  said  rolls,  after  which  no  name  shall  be  added 
thereto. 

The  Muskogee,  or  Creek  Nation,  failed  to  make  an  agreement  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  finally  closing  the  citizenship  rolls  of  said  nation,  and  on  June  13,  1904, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordered  that  September  1,  1904,  l>e  fixed  as  the  time 
when  the  rolls  of  the  Muskogee,  or  Creek  Nation,  being  prepared  by  the  Commission , 
shall  be  closed,  and  that  after  said  date  the  application  of  no  person  whomsoever  for 
enrollment  as  a  citizen  of  the  Creek  Nation  be  received.  The  Commission  was 
lirected  to  give  due  notice  of  this  ruling. 
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In  accordance  with  departmental  instructions,  the  following  notice  was  printed  ia 
English  and  in  Creek: 

English.  Creek. 

Whereas,  on  June  13,  1901,  the  8ecre-  Hunt  os,  Wvcenv  en  rak  iakv  vhtkr 

tarv  of  the  Interior,  under  the  authority  hahye,  Tasahcuce  netta  3,  uhrulupelttl, 

in  him  vested  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  uh  vkvsvrakv  halfvtet  yekcetvnSecretarr 

of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  of  the  Interior  emet  unt  omen,  mvn  m 

Stat,  1058),  ordered  that  September  1,  uh    huyiret   Kvcohvse  netta   13,  1901, 

1904,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  fixed  as  omofvn   okatet, — Utvwoskuce   netta  1, 

the  time  when  the  rolls  of  the  Muskogee  1904,  mahusaten. 

or  Creek  Nation  shall  be  closed.  Este  Maskoke  tvsekvyy  em  vhunkait 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Com-  este  hucefhukv  cokv   sub  coye  vyed- 

mission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will,  hocvte  vfekhunnvres  make  toe; 

at  its  office  in  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  Munk  v  Dawes  en  kvmesvnvlke  es  trle- 

up  to  and  inclusive  of  September  1, 1904,  micet  okatet;  Maskoke  tvsekvyv  toyis, 

receive  applications  for  tne  enrollment  of  munkat,  em  este  lvste  tate  toyis  kamet 

citizens  and  freed  men  of  the  Muskogee,  huere  sasen  omat  hucefkv,  tvsekvyv  ome 

or  Creek  Nation,  and  that  after  that  date  sem  uh  eohuyvre  vpuhvreem  etektvnken 

the  application  of  no  person  whomsoever  Utvwoskuce  en  netta  en  hvteoeskv  ma* 

for  enrollment  as  a  citizen  or  freedman  of  husan  urvres.    Monen  mv  vtehke  ayat 

said  nation  will  be  received  by  the  Com-  tan  vpohuheko  tayet  omvres. 

mission.  Tams  Bixby, 

Commission  to  the  Five  Uhliketv  uhlikv. 

Civilized  Tribes.  T.  B.  Needles, 

Tams  Bixby,  Chairman.  C.  R.  BBECKnauDOB, 

T.  B.  Needles,  Kvmesvnvlke. 

C.  R.  Breckinridge,  Muskogee,  I.  T., 

Commissioners.  Kvcohvse  netta  25,  uhrulupe  1904. 
Muskogee,  I.  T.,  June  25,  1904. 

Copies  of  these  notices  were  sent  to  each  newspaper  published  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
to  each  postmaster  and  council  member,  and  a  copy  was  inclosed  in  each  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Commission  to  persons  residing  in  the  Creek  Nation.  Copies  were  also 
furnished  the  field  party,  to  be  posted  in  public  places. 

Data  furnished  the  United  States  Indian  agent. — Upon  request  of  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  at  the  Union  Agency  in  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  information  was  fur- 
nished his  office  concerning  the  citizenship  of  1,815  persons,  whose  names  appear 
upon  partial  rolls  as  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  such  information  being  essential  in  the  matter  of  land  sales.  The  data  can 
be  furnished  only  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  in  each  case,  and  conse- 
quently the  requirements  of  the  agency  entail  a  great  amount  of  work  upon  the 
Commission. 

Enrollment  cases.— There  were  received  by  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1904,  164  original  applications,  representing  the  citizenship 
claims  of  286  persons.  In  each  case  testimony  was  submitted  under  oath  and  a  foil 
stenographic  report  made  thereof.  Additional  testimony  was  also  submitted  in  83 
cases. 

The  Commission  rendered  decisions  in  150  cases,  embracing  267  persons.  In  110 
cases,  embracing  152  persons,  the  Creek  Nation  made  no  protest  against  the  Com- 
mission's decisions  and  the  applicants  were  duly  listed  for  enrollment,  under  instruc- 
tions of  the  Department  dated  February  1,  1902.  The  decisions,  together  with  the 
records  in  40  cases,  embracing  115  persons,  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  for 
consideration.  Thirty-nine  cases,  embracing  61  persons,  are  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Commission,  and  95  cases,  embracing  170  persons,  are  awaiting  additional 
evidence. 

Final  action  was  taken  by  the  Department  in  1 7  cases,  enrolling  5  and  denying 
36  persons.  Eight  cases,  embracing  20  applicants,  were  remanded  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  further  investigation  or  read  judication. 
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During  the  year  the  cases  of  17  persons  who  had  been  regularly  enrolled  by  the 
Commission,  and  their  enrollment  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  were 
reopened  by  the  Department  in  order  that  further  evidence  might  be  submitted  rela- 
tive to  their  rights  to  enrollment.  The  Commission,  after  further  investigation,  has 
made  report  to  the  Department  relative  to  two  persons  included  therein,  recom- 
mending that  their  enrollment  stand,  and  in  this  recommendation  the  Department 
has  concurred.  Additional  evidence  is  required  in  the  remaining  15  cases.  In  each 
<aee  the  parties  interested  were  duly  notified,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  have  action 
taken  in  the  matter.  The  Creek  Nation  failed  in  some  cases  to  offer  evidence  on  the 
«iay  set  for  hearing  or  at  any  other  time.  The  persons  enrolled,  or  their  representa- 
tives, have  also  failed  to  submit  evidence.  A  copy  of  the  record  in  each  case  has 
l)een  furnished  the  party  in  the  field,  with  instructions  to  secure  the  evidence  desired 
if  possible. 

Memorandum  casks. — Applications  have  been  presented  in  15  cases,  embracing  52 
persons,  in  which  no  record  was  made  further  than  to  ascertain  that  the  applicants 
come  clearly  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1900.  Decisions  have  been 
prepared  in  25  cases  of  this  character,  embracing  83  persons.  The  applicants  were 
denied  by  the  Commission  and  its  action  affirmed  by  the  Department.  The  applica- 
tion in  1  case,  embracing  3  persons,  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Commission. 

Births  and  deaths. — During  the  year  there  have  been  tiled  61  affidavits  of  births 
and  77  death  affidavits  as  to  persons  who,  it  is  claimed,  are  entitled  to  enrollment. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  are  pending  118  affidavits  of  birth  and  103  death 
affidavits,  to  dispose  of  which  applications  further  evidence  is  necessary.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  statements  of  the  affiants  can  not  be  relied  upon,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  two  or  more  comj>etent  witnesses  is  required  in  each  case.  Supplemental 
proofs  in  the  matter  of  the  enrollment  of  10  children  born  to  Creek  citizens  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  last  authenticated  Creek  tribal  roll  have  l>een  filed,  in  which 
cases  affidavits  of  birth  had  previously  been  filed,  but  the  Commission  was  not 
satisfied  as  to  their  right  to  enrollment.  These  cases  have  received  careful  attention, 
and  were  disposed  of  as  the  facta  warranted. 

Affidavits  have  been  received  evidencing  the  death  of  111  persons  regularly 
enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation  and  for  whom  allotments  were  selected  dur- 
ing their  lifetime.  These  affidavits  were  for  use  of  the  Creek  land  office  in  making 
allotments  to  the  heirs  of  said  deceased  j>ersons. 

Final  roll. — There  were  reported  to  the  Department  for  approval  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  the  names  of  282  Creek  citizens  by  blood  and  519  Creek  freedmen 
Who  had  been  regularly  listed  for  enrollment  by  the  Commission,  and  whose  enroll- 
ment as  such  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  names  of  19  j^rsons,  12  Creeks  by  blood  and  7  freedmen,  heretofore  enrolled 
*6  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  their  enrollment  as  such  approved  by  the 
department,  have  been  canceled  from  the  final  roll  by  Departmental  authority, 
Evidence  having  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  and  report  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment showing  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  have  their  names  appear  thereon  or 
^ere  duplicated  on  the  roll  under  other  names. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  status  of  enrollment  work  in  the  Creek  Nation: 


^Pntl!"        Enrolled.     Denied.    Pending. 


cant** 


^reek  by  blood . . 
>eek  freedmen . 


Total I  16,948  15,359  547  1.042 


Enrolled. 

Denied. 

9,893 
5.460 

380 
167 

15,359 

547 

10.994  9,893  380  661 

5.954  5.466  167  881 
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Cherokee. — No  original  applications  for  enrollment  at  citizens  or  freedmen  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  have  been  received  since  October  31,  1902.  Perhaps  greater  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  rolls  of  the  Cherokee  thin 
in  any  other  tribe.  The  rights  of  intermarried  whites  and  freedmen  have  been  the 
subject  of  protracted  litigation.  As  a  result  the  Commission  has  much  of  the  time 
been  powerless  to  proceed  with  the  enrollment  of  these  classes  of  citizens,  and  even 
now  the  right*  of  the  intermarried  citizens  are  being  contested  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  Commission  as  to  their  enrollment 

The  injunction  of  the  United  States  court  against  the  enrollment  of  a  certain  class 
of  Cherokee  freedmen,  mentioned  in  the  Commission's  tenth  annual  report,  wn 
dissolved  on  August  25,  1903,  and  no  appeal  having  been  taken,  the  work  of  deciding 
cases  which  had  been  suspended  by  reason  of  the  injunction  proceedings  was  imme- 
diately taken  up.  The  applicants  coming  within  this  class  have  been  placed  upon 
enrollment  cards,  thus  increasing  the  total  number  of  applicants  for  enrollment  as 
Cherokee  from  46,150,  as  stated  in  the  Commission's  tenth  annual  report,  to  46,418. 
Their  general  status  may  be  shown  in  brief  as  follows: 

Enrolled  by  Commission  and  approved  by  Department 34, 474 

Enrolled  by  Commission  but  not  yet  approved 976 

Rejected./. 1,568 

Undetermined 9,400  J 

1 

Total 46,418    I 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  enroll"    ' 
ment  work  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  completed. 

In  many  of  the  cases  undetermined  it  was  necessary  to  secure  additional  testimony, 
and  this  has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  so  that  the  work  of  preparing  decision* 
may  now  be  pursued  with  less  hindrance  than  has  heretofore  been  encountered. 

Evidence  of  the  death,  prior  to  September  1,  1902,  of  101  applicants  for  enrollment 
as  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  filed  with  the  Commission 
during  the  year.     These  were  classed  as  follows: 

Cherokee  by  blood  on  straight  cards 73 

Cherokee  bv  blood  on  doubtful  cards 9 

Cherokee  by  blood  on  rejected  cards 6 

Cherokee  freedmen  on  straight  cards 4 

Cherokee  freedmen  on  doubtful  cards 7 

Cherokee  freedmen  on  rejected  cards 2 

Total 101 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  important  t<>  explain  the  significance  of  the  terms 
*  *  straigh  t, ' '  *  *  doubtful , ' '  and  *  *  rejected . "  \V  hen  the  original  applications  for  enroll- 
ment were  received  those  persons  who  were,  from  the  testimony  submitted,  clearly 
entitled  to  l>e  enrolled  were  placed  upon  what  were  known  as  "straight  cards;" 
those  whose  right  to  enrollment  seemed  doubtful  were  placed  upon  the  so-called 
"doubtful  cards,"  and  others  who  appeared  to  have  no  tangible  right  to  enrollment 
were  place*  1  on  "rejected  jcards."  It  sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that  an  appli- 
cant placed  upon  a  straight  card  is  rejected  by  the  final  judgment  of  the  Commission 
or  the  Department,  while  another,  whose  name  was  originally  listed  upon  a  rejected 
card,  mav  eventually  be  enrolled. 

Every  possible  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  decisions  in  Chero- 
kee enrollment  cases  during  the  year,  but  some  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
review  of  cases  previously  decided.  In  the  last  annual  report  special  mention  was 
made  of  the  decision  of  the  Department  in  the  cases  of  Scott  A.  Yeargain  et  aland 
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>eeph  D.  Yeargain  et  al.  The  Commission  held  in  these  cases  that  the  applicants 
ere  nonresidents  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  the  law  of  June  28,  1898,  and  not 
Qtitled  to  enrollment.  This  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Department  and  the 
pplicants  enrolled.  It  then  became  necessary  to  readjudicate  a  number  of  analo- 
gue cases  which  the  Commission  had  previously  decided  in  a  manner  adverse  to 
he  decision  of  the  Department  in  the  Yeargain  cases.  The  Department  wras 
•©quested  to  return  the  records  in  84  cases  of  this  character,  embracing  193  appli- 
cants, in  order  that  the  Commission  might  cause  its  decisions  to  conform  to  the 
action  of  the  Department  in  the  Yeargain  cases.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  43  of 
these  cases,  embracing  119  applicants,  have  been  returned  for  readjudication. 

Under  an  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney- General  for  the  Interior  Department, 
dated  January  13,  1904,  it  was  held  that  the  limitation  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of 
1866  for  the  return  of  freedmen  to  Indian  Territory  did  not  begin  to  run  until  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  treaty,  viz,  August  11, 1866.  This  necessitated  the 
review  of  a  number  of  cases  previously  decided  by  the  Commission  upon  the  theory 
that  the  limitation  began  from  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  main 
question  involved  in  such  cases  being  whether  or  not  the  applicant  returned  to 
Indian  Territory  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Applications  for  enrollment  as  intermarried  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
have  been  made  by  151  persons,  whose  cases  have  not  been  determined.  A  test  case 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Department  wherein  it  is  held  by  the  Commission  that 
no  person  is  entitled  to  enrollment  as  a  Cherokee  freedman  by  intermarriage.  The 
Commission  is  not  yet  advised  of  departmental  action  in  this  case,  but  as  soon  as  the 
matter  is  finally  determined  will  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  150  cases  of 
this  character. 

Decisions  have  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  in  891 
cases.  By  these  decisions  1,121  applicants  are  granted  the  rights  of  enrollment  as 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  applications  of  1,344  are  refused,  and  the  cases 
of  14  dismissed.  The  class  to  which  the  applicants  belong  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Cherokee,  including  Shawnee 

Jela  ware-Cherokee 

fteedmen 

Memoranda  cases 

Intermarried  freedmen 


Total 


Enrolled. 

Refused. 

612 
7 

601 
1 

110 

7 

1,228 

3 

1 

1,121 

1,344 

Dismissed. 

* 

8 
6 


14 


It  will  be  understood  that  in  cases  where  applicants  are  clearly  entitled  to  enroll- 
ment and  no  objection  is  raised  on  the  part  of  the  nation  the  preparation  of  a  deci- 
ion  is  dispensed  with,  the  names  of  the  applicants  being  placed  upon  schedules  and 
ubmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval;  but  in  those  cases  where 
ecisions  are  prepared  the  names  of  the  applicants  are  not  so  scheduled  until  the 
ecision  of  the  Commission  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

During  the  past  year  schedules  or  partial  rolls  have  been  prepared  containing  the 
ames  of  5,668  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  follows: 

herokee  by  blood,  including  Shawnee-Cherokee  and  Delaware-Cherokee 4, 949 

herokee  freedmen 524 

egistered  Delaware-Cherokee 195 

Total 5,668 
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These  have  all  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  as  to  976 
names  not  yet  acted  upon.  The  total  number  of  persons  whose  names  have  been 
scheduled  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  is  as  follows: 

Cherokee  by  blood,  including  Shawnee-Cherokee  and  Delaware-Cherokee...  30,837 

Intermarried  whites 1,14$ 

Cherokee  f reedmen 3,278 

Registered  Delaware-Cherokee 195 

Total 35,450 

The  names  of  1,145  intermarried  citizens  were  scheduled  before  the  suit  against 
this  class  of  citizens  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  but  action  as  to  the  allot- 
ment of  land  to  those  ho  scheduled  or  the  final  enrollment  of  other  applicants  of  the 
game  class  lias  been  suspended. 

While  the  Cherokee  enrollment  work  is  less  nearly  completed  than  that  of  tor 
other  tribe,  it  is  believed  that  the  same  will  be  finished  in  ample  time  for  the  Com- 
mission to  wind  up  the  allotment  work  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law. 

TOWS  SITES. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1903,  which 
provides  for  the  unrestricted  alienation  of  lands  for  town-site  purposes  where  statiom 
are  located  along  lines  of  railroad  in  Indian  Territory  when  recommened  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, a 
complete  change  took  place  in  the  manner  of  establishing  town  sites  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Prior  to  the  i>assage  of  that  act  town  sites  were  established  by  segregation 
from  the  public  domain,  under  the  law  of  May  31, 1900,  and  subsequent  modifications 
thereof  embodied  in  the  agreements  with  the  various  tribes. 

While  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  did  not  repeal  former  laws  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  towns,  only  one  segregation  of  land  for  town-site  purposes  has  been  made 
since  it  l)ecame  effective,  viz,  that  of  120  acres  added  to  the  town  of  Francis,  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation.  This  case  was,  in  fact,  submitted  to  the  Department  with  the 
favorable  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  February  17,  1903,  and  before  the 
new  law  was  in  existence. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  incident  to  the  establishment  of  town  sites  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  are  largely  in  excess  of  those  devolving  upon  it  under 
former  legislation.  With  respect  to  the  unrestricted  alienation  of  lands  for  town- 
site  purposes,  it  was  stated  in  the  tenth  annual  report  that — 

In  view  of  the  many  railroads  t>eing  constructed  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  towns  along  the  lines  of  such  railroads,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  will  be  entailed  upon  the  Commission  by  reason  of  requests 
for  permission  to  alienate  lands  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1903. 

The  numter  of  applications  to  unrestrictedly  alienate  lands  for  town-site  purposes 
has  been  even  greater  than  the  Commission  expected.  The  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  formal  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  such  sales  soon  became  apparent,  and 
on  February  6,  1904,  the  following  regulations  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  UNRESTRICTED  ALIENATION  OP  LANDS  FOR  TOWN-GTTE  PURPOM*  & 
INDIAN  TERRITORY.  PREriCRIRED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  <J 
CARRYING  INTO  EFFECT  A  PROVISION  OF  THE  INDIAN  APPROPRIATION  ACT  APPROVED  MAlCH* 
1903(32  8TAT.,982). 

A  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.,  982),  reads  as 
follows: 

"To  pay  all  expenses  incident  to  the  survey,  platting,  and  appraisement  of  town 
sites  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations,  Indian  Territory,  as 
required  by  sections  fifteen  and  twenty-nine  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  June 
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r-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof 
>plemental  thereto,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  the  money 
y  appropriated  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  expenses  incident  to«  the  survey, 
lg,  and  appraisement  of  town  sites  heretofore  set  aside  and  reserved  from  allot- 
And  provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  survey 
Atting.  at  their  own  expense,  of  town  sites  by  private  parties  where  stations 
»ted  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  nor  the  unrestricted  alienation  of  lands  for 
•urposes,  when  recommended  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
jproved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.' ' 

»rring  to  the  saving  clause,  which  appears  above  in  italics,  the  First  Assistant 
ley-General  for  the  Interior  Department,  in  an  opinion  approved  by  the  Secre- 
f  the  Interior  June  12,  1903,  uses  the  following  language: 
is  evident  Congress  intended  this  provision  to  have  some  effect,  and  under  the 
ir  rule  of  construction  that  the  form  of  legislation  may  be  disregarded,  if  that 
«*»sary,  to  effect  the  evident  purpose  of  the  legislation,  this  provision  should 
lsiderecj  as  an  affirmative  enactment,  and  construed  as  if  it  read:  'Authority 
»by  granted  for  the  survey  and  platting,  at  their  own  expense,  of  town  sites  by 
e  parties  where  stations  are  located  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  and  for  the 
ricted  alienation  of  lands  for  such  purposes,  when  recommended  by  the  Com- 
n  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.' " 
following  regulations  are  hereby  prescril)ed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
the  provision  of  law  above  quoted: 

piox  1.  Members  of  the  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  or  Cherokee  nations, 
ig  to  alienate  lands  under  the  foregoing  provision  of  law,  may  apply  to  the 
tission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  at  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  by  petition  m  dupli- 
vhich  petition  shall  contain  the  following  facts: 
A  description  of  the  land  which  it  is  sought  to  alienate. 
Whether  the  land  sought  to  be  alienated  is  needed  for  town-site  purposes. 
The  age,  sex,  and  citizenship  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

The  character  and  value  of  the  improvements  located  upon  the  lands  described. 
Whether  the  homestead  of  the  allottee  is  involved. 

Whether  the  land  described  is  located  at  a  railway  station,  and  the  name 
>f. 

Why  it  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  owner  to  sell. 
Whether  the  allottee's  title  to  the  land  has  been  perfected  by  the  issuance  of 
t. 

Whether  the  lands  to  be  alienated  are  to  be  sold  by  the  alienor  from  time  to 
n  lots  or  blocks,  or  by  the  acre  in  one  tract;  if  the  lands  sought  to  be  alienated 
>  be  immediately  sold  in  one  tract,  the  consideration  agreed  upon  shall  be 
,  and  if  in  lots  and  blocks  the  business  experience  of  the  alienor  must  be 
i. 

The  amount,  if  any,  which  has  already  been  received  by  the  owner  of  the 
or  occupancy  rights  shall  be  shown. 

When  the  land  to  be  alienated  is  located  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  or 
kee  nation,  it  must  be  shown  that  nine  months  have  elapsed  since  the  appli- 
uade  filing  upon  said  land,  and  that  no  contest  has  been  instituted  adverse  to 
terests  of  said  applicant. 

petition  shall  be  signed  by  all  the  persons,  or  their  legal  representatives, 
g  any  interest  in  the  land. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  all  necessary  information  upon  which  to  base 
mmendation,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  may  set  a  date  for 
irties  in  interest  to  appear  and  give  such  information  under  oath  as  may  be 
ed  to  substantiate  the  statements  set  forth  in  the  petition.  Witnesses  may  be 
uced  to  show  the  value  of  the  land  which  it  is  sought  to  alienate,  the  neces- 
»r  its  use  for  town-site  purposes,  the  business  qualifications  of  the  owner  of  the 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission  in  the 
ses. 

3.  Where  lands  are  already  occupied  for  town-site  purposes  the  purchaser,  if 
eage  sale  is  contemplated,  or  the  alienor,. if  the  property  is  to  be  sold  in  lota 
locks,  shall  be  required  to  evidence  his  moral  and  financial  responsibility  and 
ie  the  plan  contemplated  by  him  for  the  disposition  of  claims  to  occupancy 

• 

4.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  unrestricted  alienation  of  lands  under  these  regu- 
9,  if  the  lands  sought  to  l>e  alienated  are  immediately  transferred  in  one  or 
tracts,  the  deed  of  conveyance  shall  be  made  and  executed  in  the  same -manner 
er  conveyances  of  real  estate  are  required  to  l>e  executed  under  the  laws  of  the 
1  States  now  in  force  in  Indian  Territory. 
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Sec.  5.  If  the  lands  sought  to  be  alienated  are  immediately  transferred  in  one 
tract,  the  consideration  shall  be  paid  to  the  grantor  by  the  grantee  in  the  presence 
of  the  chairman  or  the  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  and  the  transfer  witnessed  by  him. 

Sbc.  6.  When  the  unrestricted  alienation  petitioned  for  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  authority  therefor  will  be  issued  in  duplicate,  one  of  whicl 
letters  shall  be  furnished  the  grantor  for  record  purposes  and  the  other  retained  ii 
the  office  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall,  in  submitting  its  recommendation  to  the  Secretan 
of  the  Interior,  report  fully  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  peti 
tion;  shall  report  the  character  of  the  land  as  shown  by  the  Commission's  classifica 
tion  records  and  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  indicate  whether  the  consideratioi 
is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  The  Commission  shall  report  whether  the  plan  con 
tern  plated  for  the  protection  of  those  claiming  occupancy  rights  is  considered  reason 
able  and  sufficient,  and  whether  the  purchaser  or  the  alienor,  as  the  case  may  be,  ma} 
be  relied  upon  to  fulfill  such  plan.  The  Commission  will  forward,  with  its  report 
the  original  petition  and  a  transcript  of  the  testimony  taken  in  connection  with  th< 
application.  Accomnanving  the  Commission's  report  will  be  submitted  a  plat  show 
ing  the  location  of  tne  lands  sought  to  be  alienated  as  regards  the  lines  of  Govern 
ment  survey;  and  if  the  lands  sought  to  be  alienated  are  in  the  nature  of  an  addition 
to  a  town  already  established  the  acreage  already  embodied  in  such  town  site  shall 
be  state^l,  and  the  approximate  present  population  thereon  shall  be  given. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6,  1904, 

Approved. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  activity  which  has  characterized  the  establish- 
ment of  towns  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  as  well  as  the  number  of  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  towns  established  under  former  laws: 

[*  Indicates  additions  made  to  towns  established  under  provisions  of  former  legislation.] 


Town. 


Nation. 


Railway- 


Ada*  

Ardmore* 

Bristow* 

Bokoshe  

Broken  Arrow 

Do 

Do 

Chase 

Checotah  * 

Chickasha  * . . . 


Choctaw  . . .    Frisco 

Chickasaw  .    G.,  C.  and  S.  F. 

Creek Frisco 

Choctaw....!  Mid.  Vallev  ... 

Creek I  M.,  K.  nndO.. 

....do ' do "... 

do I do 

....do '  O.  and  C.  (\... 

....do |  M.,  K.andT.. 

Chickasaw  J  C.  K.  I.  and  P. 

Creek M.,  K.  andO.. 

...I do 

! do 

Frisco 


Coweta  * 

Do.* do 

Do.* I do 

Depew J do 

Dustin   (Spo-  I do !  Ft. 8.  and  W 

kogee).  ! 

Eufanla* | do 

Henrvetta  * ; do 

Do.* I do 

Do.* do 


Holdenville* . 

Do.* 

Indianola 

Do 

Kinta 

Morris , 

Muskogee* 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Do.  * 

Do.* 

Oktaha 

Okemah 

Olnev  

Okmulgee  * . . . 

Do.* 


do 

do 

Choctaw 

do 

do 


M..  K.  and  T 

Frisco 

....do 

....do 

C,  O.  and  G  . 

....do 

Ft.S.  and  W. 

....do 

....do 


Creek O.andC.C. 


do 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Choctaw.., 

Creek 

do 


M.,  K.andT 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ft.  S.  and  W  . 
C.O.andW.. 

Frisco 

do 


Acres. 


159.95 

108.51 

80.00 

140.00 

120. 00 

80.00 

120.00 

34.53 

95.00 

95.00 

243. 81 

40.00 

41.47 

162. 73 

240. 00 

30.00 

120.00 

70.00 

40.00 

62.36 

40.03 

208.98 

19.59 

274.29 

80.00 

20.00 

115.10 

120.00 

95.00 

120.00 

50.00 

63.36 

40.00 

80.00 

120.00 

320.00 

150.00 

50.31 

36.90 


Recom- 
mended. 


Approved. 


Nov.  20,  1903 
Dec.  14,  1903 
Mar.  24,  1904 
June  25,  1904 
June  30,  1903 
Mar.  17,  1904 

do 

Mar.  24,  1904 
Dec.  19,  1903 
Dec.  30,  1903 
June  30,  1903 
Mar.  17.  1904 
Apr.  20,  1904 
Jan.  16,  1904 
Apr.    8,  1903 


Feb.  20,  1904 
Mar.  7.  1904 
Apr.  12,  1904 
July  20,  1904 
Aug.  28,  1903 
Apr.  15,  1904 

do 

Apr.  13,  1904 
Feb.  11, 1904 


May 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

May 

Dec. 

June 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


7,  1904 
26,  1903 

23,  1904 

24.  1904 
4,1903 

14,  1904 

7,  1903 

30,1904 

14,1904 

16,1903 

10.1903 

22,1903 

25.1903 

16, 1903 

2,1904 

8,1904 

9,1904 

29,1904 

30,1904 

28,1903 

14,1903 

31,1904 

7,1903 

17,1903 


Disapproved. 


Aug.  28,  1903 
Apr.  25,  1904 
June  30,  1904 
June  18,  1904 
Oct.  29,  1903 


July  18, 
Feb.  12, 
Apr.  15, 

do.. 

Dec.  3, 
June  1, 
Mar.  1, 
July  20, 
Apr.  15. 
May  12, 
Oct.  31, 
Nov.  21, 
Dec.  19, 
Feb.  9. 
Feb.  10, 
Mar.  18, 
Apr.  4, 
Apr.  16, 
May    3, 


1904 
1904 
1904 


1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


Feb.  10, 
May  14, 
Jan.  2, 
Feb.  12, 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


Feb.  15.1904 


Feb.  1M** 
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Town. 


Nation. 


Railway. 


IV- 


Paden Creek 

Do do 

Porter do 

Do do 

Quinton Choctaw... 

Sapulpa* Creek 

8tuart Choctaw... 

Do do 

Tulsa  » Creek 

Do.* do 

Weleetka do 

Wetumka* do 

Bixby do 

Mill  Creek Chickasaw 


Acres. 


Frisco 160.00 

.....do 80.00 

M.,K.andO 120.00 

do 120.00 

Ft.S.and  W :  420.00 

Frisco 100.00 

C.O.andO 126.94 

do '  126.94 

Frisco 62. 00 

do 80.00 

Ft.S.andW 200.00 

Frisco  ...-. 80. 00 

Mid.  Valley 80.00 

Frfoco 40. 00 


Recom- 
mended. 


Dec. 

May 

June 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

Nov. 

May 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

June 

May 


Approved. 


11.1903  |  Feb.  12,1904 

24.1904  >  July     5,1904 

30.1903  Aug.  28,1903 
7,1904     Mar.  18,1904 

15.1904  ,  Apr.  14,1904 
9.1904  |  June    9,1904 

20.1903    

26. 1904  June  15, 1904 

26.1903  !  Feb.  15,1904 

21.1904  i  Apr.  14,1904 
16,1903  !  Feb.  8.1904 
17,1903     Feb.  11,1904 

16,1904« 

24, 1904«; 


a  Denial  recommended. 


ALLOTMENT   OF    LAND. 


Disapproved. 


Feb.  25,1904 


July 
July 


21,1904 
16,1904 


The  bulk  of  the  Commission's  labor  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee. 
A  land  office  was  maintained  in  each  of  the  four  greater  nations,  viz,  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  and  Creek.     In  the  Creek  tribe  allotment  was  practically  fin- 
ished before  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  so  long  as  the  work  of  enrollment  con- 
tinued it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  land  office  in  that  nation  in  order  that  persons 
enrolled  from  time  to  time  could  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  their  allotments. 
In  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  nations  the  allotment  work,  which  was 
only  well  begun  when  the  Commission  made  its  last  annual  report,  is  now  rapidly 
Hearing  completion.     Notwithstanding  that  the  work  of  allotment  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  was  suspended  during  more  than  half  of  the  year,  and  a  vast  amount  of  unex- 
pected work  has  devolved  upon  the  Commission,  especially  with  respect  to  the  allot- 
ment of  land  to  the  Delaware-Cherokee,  it  is  still  believed  that  the  work  will  have 
been  substantially  completed  by  July  1,  1905.     As  to  allotment  contests,  however, 
this  will  not  be  practicable,  in  view  of  the  incongruity  of  the  law  as  set  out  under 
the  head  of  legislation.     The  details  of  the  work  performed  in  each  separate  tribe 
Will  be  briefly  reviewed. 

Seminole  Nation. — The  agreement  with  the  Seminole  Indians  concluded  Decem- 
ber 16,  1897,  and  approved  by  Congress  July  1, 1898,  contains  the  following  language: 

When  the  tribal  government  shall  cease  to  exist,  the  principal  chief  last  elected  by 
Said  tribe  shall  execute,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  nation,  and  deliver  to 
&ach  allottee  a  deed  conveving  to  him  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  said 
nation  and  the  members  thereof  in  and  to  the  lands  so  allotted  to  him,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve  such  deed,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon 
Operate  as  relinquishment  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  the  land  embraced  in  said  conveyance,  and  as  a  guarantee  by  the  United  States  of 
whe  title  of  said  lands  to  the  allottee;  and  the  acceptance  of  sucn  deed  by  the  allottee 
ahall  be  a  relinquishment  of  his  title  to  and  interest  in  all  other  lands  belonging  to 
-he  tribe,  except  such  as  may  have  been  excepted  from  allotment  and  held  in  com- 
mon for  other  purposes.  Each  allottee  shall  designate  one  tract  of  forty  acres,  which 
shall,  by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  be  made  inalienable  and  nontaxable  as  a  homestead 
in  perpetuity. 

The  Seminole  were  not,  at  the  time  they  selected  their  allotments,  required  to 
designate  the  40-acre  tracts  which  they  desired  to  have  reserved  as  homesteads,  it 
being  thought  that  the  agreement  contemplated  the  making  of  such  designation 
when  deeds  should  be  issued  at  the  expiration  of  the  tribal  government — an  epoch 
n  the  destiny  of  the  tribe  foreseen  but  not  definitely  provided  for  at  that  time, 
ipparently  the  purpose  of  the  Seminole  was  to  make  an  agreement  which  would 
>rovide  for  the  division  of  the  tribal  property  and  change  the  system  of  land  tenure 
nth  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  the  social  conditions  and  customs  of  the  tribe. 
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But  the  rapid  development  of  the  Creek  country  attendant  upon  the  issuance  of 
latent*  and  the  privilege  of  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  allotments  accorded  the  Creek, 
to  the  unquestionable  advancement  of  their  interests,  have  awakened  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation in  their  neighbors,  the  Seminole,  who  have  now  l>ecoine  impatient  to  receive 
their  deeds.  In  the  light  of  recent  legislation  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  accede 
to  their  request  that  they  be  permitted  to  designate  their  homestead  reservation*, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  preparation  is  being  made 
to  ojhmi  a  land  oflice  at  Wewoka,  the  capital  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  for  that  purpose 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1903,  definitely  fixed  the  date  for 
the  termination  of  the  triltal  government,  namely,  March  4,  1906.  In  order  to  con- 
clude the  affairs  of  the  Seminole,  however,  it  is  essential  that  provision  be  made  to 
dispone  of  18,030.04  acres  of  land  not  absorbed  by  allotment. 

Ckkkk  Nation. — By  a  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  April  21, 
1904,  the  surplus  lauds  of  the  Creek  Nation  which  remain  undisposed  of  after  each 
citizen  and  freed  man  of  the  Creek  Nation  has  received  an  allotment  of  160  acres  will 
be  sold  at  public  auction  for  the  lienefit  of  the  tribe.  This  enactment  obviated  a 
large  amount  of  work  with  which  the  Commission  was  theretofore  confronted,  for 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Creek  agreement  the  surplus  land  would  necessarily  have 
been  ap|H>rtioned  among  the  allottees  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  value  of  their  allotments.  The  status  of  allotment  work  in  the  Creek  Nation  was 
therefore  much  advanced  by  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Allotment  of  100  acres  to  each  citizen  and  freedman  of  the  Creek  Nation  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  tieen  completed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  By  fix- 
ing a  date  for  the  closing  of  the  Creek  rolls  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  made  it 
possible  to  definitely  and  finally  determine  who  shall  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
allotment  of  Creek  lands,  and  as  soon  as  the  enrollment  work  has  been  disposed  of 
the  actual  work  of  allotment  may  l>e  speedily  brought  to  a  state  of  completion. 

Indeed,  the  work  jierfonned  in  the  Creek  land  office  during  the  year  just  ended 
has  liecn  mainly  of  a  completive  character,  but  so  long  as  the  enrollment  of  citizens 
continued,  the  allotment  oflice  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  small  force 
aligned  to  that  department  has  liecn  engaged  chiefly  in  making  allotments  to  those 
citizens  whose  enrollment  has  lieen  approved  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  pre- 
paring deeds  and  | perfecting  the  allotment  records. 

Allotments  were  made  during  the  year  to  624  citizens  and  freed  men  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  of  this  nuuilwr,  however,  348  were  made  arbitrarilv  bv  the  Commission, 
4(1  l»eing  made  to  the  heirs  of  deceased  citizens.  All  others  were  made  upon  per- 
sonal application  of  the  allottees  or  their  authorized  representatives.  It  is  proper  to 
state  that  in  cases  where  the  C-om mission  feels  called  upon  to  arbitrarily  designate 
an  allotment  in  whole  or  in  part  the  selection  is  made  with  great  care,  the  best  avail- 
able land  Ikm ng  used,  with  due  regard  to  the  location  of  such  land  as  relates  to  the 
allotments  of  other  members  of  a  family  or  a  partial  allotment  previously  selected  by 
the  person  to  whom  land  is  arbitrarily  allotted.  If  it  appears  from  the  impro?e- 
ment  plats  that  the  allottee  owns  improvements,  he  is,  of  course,  given  the  land  which 
contains  his  improvements.  If  he  has  none,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allot  land 
containing  the  improvements  of  another  citizen,  or  which  would  be  likely,  for  any 
cause,  to  result  in  contest  proceedings.  In  short,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  make 
the  allotment  for  the  lK»st  interest  of  the  allottee. 

Complete  allotments  have  now  been  made  to  15,178  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
Sixty-three  have  selected  a  portion  of  their  allotments,  while  only  117  enrolled  citi- 
zens have,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  failed  to  make  selection  of  any  part  of  theirallot- 
ments,  notwithstanding  about  700  names  have  been  added  to  the  final  rolls  of  Creek 
citizens  during  the  year.  Of  the  completed  allotments,  only  175  have  no  homstead 
reservation  set  apart,  the  Commission  having  arbitrarily  designated  the  homestead 
in  cases  where  the  allottee  himself  failed  to  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time. 
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Six  reservations  for  school  and  church  purposes  were  made  during  the  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1 10  such  reservations  in  the  Creek  Nation,  including  those  especially 
provided  for  by  the  Creek  agreement. 

The  land  allotted  during  the  year  represents  an  aggregate  area  of  54,698.03  acres. 
Of  the  3,063,774.78  acres  of  allotable  land  in  the  Creek  Nation  there  is  still  unallotted 
approximately  640,000  acres.  This  area  will  be  somewhat  reduced  by  the  allotment 
of  land  to  those  who  are  hereafter  placed  upon  the  final  roll. 

Approximately  12,000  allotment  and  homestead  deeds  have  been  prepared  during 
the  year,  which  brings  this  work,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  up  to  the  actual  allotment. 
Atxrat  1,400  allotments  have  been  made  for  which  deeds  have  not  yet  been  issued, 
the  same  being  withheld  for  various  causes,  such  as  contests,  uncompleted  allotment 
selections,  etc. 

A  total  of  28,982  allotment  and  homestead  deeds  have  been  executed  by  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Of 
this  number,  27,981  have  been  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Commission,  as  provided 
by  law,  and  transmitted  to  the  principal  chief  for  delivery  to  the  allottees.  The 
remaining  1 ,001  await  the  process  of  record  or  are  withheld  from  delivery  for  various 
causes. 

Five  hundred  and  twentv-six  deeds  to  town  lots  in  the  Creek  Nation  have  also 
been  recorded  by  the  Commission  during  the  past  year. 

Cherokee  Nation. — Since  the  last  annual  rej>ort  the  alloting  of  lands  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  and  other  work  incident  thereto  have  been  subject  to  serious  interrup- 
tions, such  work,  owing  to  legal  complications,  not  being  prosecuted  more  than  al)out 
five  months  out  of  the  past  twelve. 

Immediately  following  the  suspension  of  the  Commission's  work  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  days  of  June,  1903,  the  Cherokee  land  office  force  was  reorganized  at 
Tahlequah,  and  the  allotment  work  was  proceeded  with  until  October  6,  1903,  when, 
under  departmental  instructions,  all  proceedings  looking  to  the  allotment  of  land  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  were  suspended  indefinitely.  No  further  selections  of  allotment 
*ere  received  or  contests  for  the  possession  of  land  heard  until  May  2,  1904,  when 
the  office  was  again  reorganized,  and  the  allotment  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
Qag  since  proceeded  without  interruption,  though  with  a  force  composed  largely  of 
&ew  and  inexperienced  clerks. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  sj>ecial  efforts  were  made  by  the  Commission  to  break  up 
Excess-land  holdings  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Sections  18  and  19  of  the  Cherokee 
agreement  (act  of  Congress,  July  1,  1902)  provide: 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  ninety  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  act  by 
the  Cherokee*  for  any  nienitx*r  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  to  inclose  or  hold  possession  of, 
in  any  manner,  by  himself  or  through  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  lands  in 
^aliie  than  that  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  average  allotable  lands  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  wife,  or  for  each  of  his  n»inor  children,  if 
Members  of  said  tribe;  and  any  member  of  said  tribe  found  in  such  possession  of 
<ands,  or  having  the  same  in  any  manner  inclosed,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety 
lays  after  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Sec.  19.  Any  person  convicted  of  violating  anv  of  the  provisions  of  section  eighteen 
>f  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  shall 
stand  committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid  (such  commitment  not  to  exceed 
>ne  day  for  every  two  dollars  of  said  fine  and  costs),  and  shall  forfeit  possession  of 
iny  property  in  question,  and  each  day  on  which  such  offense  is  committed  or  con- 
♦inues  to  exist  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  The  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  is  required  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  said  section 
eighteen  are  strictlv  enforced,  and  he  shall  immediately,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
ninety  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  act,  proceed  to  dispossess  all  persons  of  such 
Excessive  holdings  of  lands  and  to  prosecute  them  for  so  unlawfully  holding  the 
lime,  and  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  have  authority  to  make 
nvestigations  of  all  violations  of  section  eighteen  and  make  report  thereon  to  the 
Jnited  States  district  attorney. 


m>'Mlr>  unit  ill— ii»Tim«-  homestead*  (iff  lonrwlf  anil  faniih 

and  hn«l;iii"ii'  »f  the  4'<tiuiiiMnii:  or,  in  default  of 
notice,  rlii-  ('ommi.-Mon  will  [.n.uHT.1  hi  Meet  allottuen 
(or  von  mill  your  family  under  the  authority  granted  to 
kw  agreement  ulmvf  referred  i". 

Yim  wv  derired.  iijn.ii  yinir  ama-awice  at  the  Cherok 
letter;  and  ni-on  n  ink  tin:  yunrx-ll  known  for  the  put-pop 
will  !»■  permitted  toupply  |intiii|itlyiuiiifiiif  of  the  retru 

In  addition,  in  niimher*  •>(  ewe*  evident*  tending  t> 
jurtalxve  quoted  was  forwarded  to  the  I'nitcd  State*  di 
f  rn  i  lint  net  "I  Indian  Territory,  unlil.  under  date  of  A 
ww  infumii-d  (Iml.  iiiuliT  tin-  Ktwtute,  criminal  proceedi 
pn  weiih-d  mi'l  tlmr  the  whole  matter  had  been  refen 
Tin- roiiiiniioioii  tins  mut  mind  it*  effort*,  however,  tobr 
laihl  holding  liy  wean*  heretofore  staled. 

In  it*  report  f»r  I  lie  IIn-kI  Vinr  ended  June  30,  1903. 
the  Hip]  ■  wed  iH-untmlifill  tif  lan.l  for  (lie  llelawfire  Indi 
Cherokee  Nation,  whieli  fejmisitioii  wan  directed  in 
agreement,  tn  protect  tile  riv'lit*  nf  IVlawnre  fitizene,  p 
tiim  <>f  the  atiioiint  uf  Unit  to  whieh  they  are  entitled  in 

Reference  wan  made  to  a  hilt  in  iiprity.  tiled  in  the  pi 
of  ( '.ilutnhia  on  June  2.  IMC!,  liy  ( in»nw  Hullette  et  at. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  mid  the  Commimon  to  the  Fi' 
[fir  writ  of  iiijnni-lioii  rest r.ii nil nt  the  defendant*,  anion] 
iii);  n|iplicalioni>  tor  allotments  of  the  land*  wuppooed  to  I 
which  i-iw  a  trni]Kiniry  rentnuniiij!  order  had  been  Kran 

i in  tin- nth  day  oHtctolier.  1MB,  a  formal  decree  want 
application  for  iiijmietion.  di-nyitiji  the  prayers  of  petiti 
eiteil  in  the  opinion  of  the  eourl  why  the  restraining  on 
wtltvjiation  hail  ever  lieeti  properly  muni;. 
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have  been  selected  and  occupied  by  Delawares,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Cherokees  dated  April  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  such  lands  so  to  remain  subject  to  disposition  according  to  such  judgment  as 
may  be  rendered  in  said  cause;  and  said  Commission  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  the 
allotment  of  the  remaining  lands  of  the  tril>e  as  aforesaid.     Said  Commission  shall, 
when  final  judgment  is  rendered,  allot  lands  to  such  Delawares  in  conformity  to  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  and  their  individual  rights  thereunder.     Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  in  any  manner  impair  the  rights  of  either  party  to  said  contract  as  the  same 
may  be  finally  determined  by  the  court,  or  shall  interfere  with  the  holdings  of  the 
Delawares  under  their  contract  with  the  Cherokees  of  April  eighth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  until  their  rights  under  said  contract  are  determined  by  the 
courts  in   their  suit  now  pending  against  the  Cherokees,  and  said  suit  shall  be 
advanced  on    the  dockets  of   said   courts    and    determined   at    the  earliest   time 
practicable." 

The  suit  referred  to  in  section  23  of  the  act  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
adversely  to  the  Delawares  on  February  2,  1903,  and  was  subsequently  appealed  by 
them  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now  pending. 

April  20,  1903,  your  Commission  made  a  report  of  its  action  with  respect  to  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  said  section  23,  from  which  report  it  appears,  among 
other  things,  as  follows:  That  on  December  1(>,  1902,  there  was  filed  with  your  Com- 
mission by  Walter  S.  Ix>gan,  claiming  to  be  the  attorney  for  the  Delaware  Indians, 
a  schedule  of  lands,  aggregating  157,tiOO  acres,  selected  by  Delaware  and  claimed  by 
them  under  the  agreement  of  April  8,  18t>7,  with  the  Cherokee  Nation;   that  on 
December  17,  1902,  by  resolution,  your  chairman  was  instructed  to  "cause  to  be  set 
aside  and  segregated  157,600  acres  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,1902  (Public — 
Xo.  241),  subject  to  disposition  according  to  such  judgment  as  may  be  rendered  in 
the  case  of  The  Delaware  Indians  r.  The  Cherokee  Nation,  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  and  as  shown  by  the  description  of  said  land  "  in  the  schedule 
above  referred  to;  that  on  January  1,  1903,  your  Commission  opened  the  Cherokee 
allotment  office  at  Vinta,  Ind.  T.,  and  proceeded  to  the  allotment  of  the  remaining 
lands  of  the  Cherokee  tribe;  that  on  January  23,  1903,  your  Commission  receivea 
from  Richard  C.  Adams,  claiming  to  represent  the  Delaware  Indians,  an  alleged  cor- 
rected schedule  of  lands  selected  by  them;  that  since  January  1,  1903,  a  number  of 
Cherokee  citizens  have  made  application  for  allotments  of  lands  embraced  wholly  or 
in  part  in  the  aforesaid  schedules,  claiming  to  have  been  for  years  in  ttie  possession 
of  the  lands  asked  for  and  to  own  valuable  improvements  thereon,  and  that  "  no  Del- 
aware citizen  has  ever  occupied  such  lands  or  owned  any  improvements  thereon ;" 
that  a  numl>er  of  Delaware  Indians,  since  the  filing  of  said  schedules  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  allotment  office,  have  made  requests  to  l>e  "allowed  to  make  final  selec- 
tions of  land  containing  their  improvements  and  upon  which  they  reside,  claiming 
that  no  portion  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them  is  included  within  the  said  Delaware 
Segregation;"  that  the  Commission  has  been  advised  that  there  are  " numerous  other 
Delaware  citizens  whose  improved  lands  are  not  included  within  the  said  segrega- 
tion" and  "whose  property  rights  are  thus  unprotected."     Your  Commission  states, 
among  other  things,  that  it  l>elieves  that  the  lands  embraced  in  said  schedules  "  have 
Hot  been  selected  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  either  the  Delaware  citizens 
generally  or  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation."     The  schedules  of  lands  so 
Selected  by  the  Delaware  Indians  were  not  transmitted  to  nor  formally  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  act  referre<l  to  al>ove  imposes  upon  your  Commission  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating and  determining  what  lands  are  subject  to  segregation,  and  your  Commission 
can  not  substitute  the  judgment  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  or  anvone 
acting  for  them  or  any  of  them,  for  your  own  judgment  in  this  matter.  To  be  effect- 
ive, the  segregation  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  pending 
such  approval  your  Commission  should  not  proceed  to  allot  any  of  the  lands  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  When  the  segregation  is  made  and  approved,  no  application  for 
allotment  of  any  of  the  lands  so  segregated  should  be  received  by  your  Commission 
pending  the  determination  of  the  suit  in  question. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  list  or  schedule  of  lands  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  in  that  it  does  not  include  all  the  lands  which  have  been  selected  and 
occupied  by  Delawares,  and  in  that  it  does  include  lands  which  no  Delaware  has 
selected  ana*  occupied,  but  to  which  other  Cherokee  citizens  have  claims  based  upon 
alleged  settlement  and  improvements  thereon.  You  will  therefore  proceed  at  once 
to  make  such  examination  and  investigation  as  will  enable  you  to  determine  what 
tracts  should  be  added  to  said  list  and  what  tracts  now  embraced  therein  should  be 
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excluded,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  list  cover  the  full  quantity  of  land  required 
to  be  segregated.  You  will,  as  soon  an  possible,  report  the  result" of  such  investiga- 
tion,  with  suitable  recommendation*  in  the  premises.  In  the  meantime,  and  until 
the  segregation  shall  have  become  effective,  you  will  suspend  all  proceedings  looking 
to  the  allotment  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Very  resi>ectfu11yt  Tuos.  Rtan, 

Acting  Secretory. 
The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muskogee,  Ind.  T. 

Under  this  order,  all  proceeding  looking  to  the  allotment  of  land  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation 'were  suspended,  as  heretofore  stated.  Work  was  begun  checking  past  work 
and  in  collating  data  for  the  rejwrt  requested  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

Supplemental  instructions  as  to  information  which  should  be  included  in  the  report 
were  received  under  date  of  October  29,  as  follows: 

Washington,  I).  C,  Odofxr  29, 1903. 

Gentlemen:  By  letter  of  October  6,  1903,  you  were  directed  to  make  such  exami- 
nation and  investigation  as  would  enable  you  to  determine  what  tracts  of  land  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  lands  to  l>e  segregated  for  the  protection  of  the  Delaware 
Indians  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  what  tracts  embraced  in  the  list  heretofore 
made  out  should  be  stricken  therefrom.  It  is  important  that  a  final  list  should  be 
made  up  and  approved  as  soon  as  may  be.  It  is  equally  important,  however,  that 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  should  l>e  carefully  respected  and  protected. 

In  order  that  the  Department  mav  have  a  lietter  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  affairs,  and  to  the  end  that  speedy  action  mav  be  taken  when  you  shall  submit  a 
new  list  for  action  by  the  Department,  these*  further  instructions  are  given:  vou 
will,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  make  up  a  list  of  the  tracts  embraced  in  the 
former  list  which,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  your  office,  are  claimed  and  occupied 
by  Delaware  Indians,  and  to  which  there  are  no  adverse  claims.  You  will  make 
another  list  which  shall  embrace  all  tracts  claimed  by  Delaware  Indians,  but  not 
included  in  the  list  heretofore  presented  to  you.  You  will  make  a  third  list  embrac- 
ing the  tracts  included  in  the  list  heretofore  presented  to  which  some  Cherokee 
citizen  other  than  a  Delaware  makes  claim.  You  will  transmit  with  each  of  these 
lists  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  tracts  embraced  therein  as  to  the  oceupanev 
thereof  and  improvements  thereon,  so  tar  as  the  same  are  known  to  you,  and  will 
also  recommend  what  action  should  Ikj  taken  by  the  Department  upon  each  of  such 
lists. 

The**e  instructions  are  not  intended  to  supersede  those  of  October  6,  and  you  will 
therefore  proceed  upon  any  line  of  examination  and  investigation  which  may  have 
been  entered  u|hui  under  those  instructions. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muxkogee,  //«/.  T. 

The  making  of  this  report  involved  much  labor.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  two  special  survey  parties  into  the  field  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  order  to  obtain  sectional-improvement  plats  of  113  sections  of  land  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  it  was  ascertained  many  Delawares  had  improved  holdings.  The  plat- 
ting of  the  improvements  on  these  sections  practically  completed  this  work  in  that 
portion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  west  of  Grand  River,  that  being  all  of  the  country  in 
that  nation  for  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  improvement  plats. 

A  report  was  submitted  to  the  Department,  under  date  of  December  31,  1903, 
together  with  lists  of  land  which  it  was  recommended  should  be  properly  segregated 
for  the  Delawares.  The  Department  had  not,  however,  finally  acted  upon  the  Com- 
mission's report  and  recommendation  when,  on  February  23,  1904,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  suit  of  the  Delaware  Indians  r.  The  Chero- 
kee Nation,  which  definitely  determined  the  status,  so  far  as  the  allotment  of  land  w 
concerned,  of  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  who  are  of  Delaware  blood. 
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On  April  21,  1904,  however,  the  following  legislation,  affecting  the  rights  of  Dela- 
arare-Cherokees,  was  enacted: 

That  the  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  who  have  made  improvements,  or  are  in 
rightful  possession  of  such  improvements,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this*  act  shall  have  the  right  to  first  select  from  said  improved  lands  their 
allotments,  and  thereafter  for  a  period  of  six  months  shall  have  tne  right  to  sell  the 
improvements  upon  their  surplus  holdings  of  lands  to  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  entitled  to  select  allotments,  at  a  valuation  to  he  approved  by  an  official  to  be 
designated  bv  the  President  for  that  purpose;  and  the  vendor  shall  have  a  lien  upon 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  on  which  the  improvements  are  located  for  the  pur- 
chase money  remaining  unpaid;  and  the  vendor  shall  have  the  right  to  enforce  such 
lien  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  vendor  mav,  however,  elect  to 
take  and  retain  the  possession  of  the  land  at  a  fair  cash  rental,  to  be  approved  by 
the  official  so  aforesaid  designated,  until  such  rental  shall  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
unpaid  purchase  price,  and  when  the  purchase  price  is  fully  paid  he  shall  forthwith 
deliver  possession  of  the  land  to  the  purchaser:  Provided,  however,  That  any  crops 
then  growing  on  the  land  shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  vendor,  and  he 
may  have  access  to  the  land  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  cultivate  and' gather  such 
growing  crops.  Any  such  purchaser  shall,  without  unreasonable  delay,  apply  to  select 
as  an  allotment  the  land  upon  which  the  improvements  purchased  by  him  are  located, 
and  shall  submit  with  his  application  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  in  good  faith 
purchased  such  improvements. 

On  the  23d  day  of  April,  1904,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rescinded  his  instruc- 
tions of  October  6,  1903,  and  directed  the  Commission  to  proceed  with  the  allotment 
of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Due  notice  was  accordingly  given,  and  on  May  2, 
19W,  the  Cherokee  land  office  wras  reopened  for  the  allotment  of  land  and  for  the 
other  work  relating  thereto. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  21,  1904,  al>ove  quoted,  have  proved 
to  be  difficult  of  administration.  To  carry  into  effect  these  provisions  of  that  act  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  June  1,  1904,  approved  the  following  regulations: 

BBgclations  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  APRIL  21,  1904, 

(PUBLIC,  125),  RELATIVE  TO  DELAWARE-CHEROKEE  CITIZENS  WHO  HAD  MADE 
IMPROVEMENTS  OR  WERE  IN  RIGHTFUL  POSSESSION  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  CHERO- 
KEE   NATION    AT  THtf   TIME   OF  THE    PASSAGE   OF   SAID    ACT. 

1.  All  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  shall  be  given  a  preference  at  the  Cherokee  land 
>ffice  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  shall  be  permitted  to  select 
heir  allotment  in  advance  of  their  regular  numbers.  Notice  of  this  order  shall  be 
fcnt  immediately  by  registered  letter  to  all  Delaware-Cherokee  heads  of  families  at 
heir  last-known  post-office  address. 

2.  All  persons  listed  for  enrollment  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
^  Delaware  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Cherokee  citizens  have  the  right  to  insti- 
tute proceedings,  as  herein  prescribed,  unless  said  applicants  have  been  finally  refused 
'Urollment  as  provided  by  law;  but  no  application  for  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  April 
-1,  1904,  shall  be  granted  until  the  enrollment  of  the  applicant  as  a  Cherokee  citizen 
hall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  provided  by  law  for  the 
•pproval  of  the  citizenship  rolls  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Enrollment  cases  of  this 
Und  will  be  made  special. 

3.  At  the  time  of  the  selection  of  allotments  by  such  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens 
heir  testimony  shall  be  taken  as  to  what  improved  land  and  the  improvements 
hereon  they  were  rightfully  holding  on  April  21,  1904,  in  excess  of  the  land  which 
hey  and  their  families  are  entitled  to  take  as  their  allotments. 

4.  Immediately  upon  the  selection  of  an  allotment  by  a  Delaware-Cherokee  citizen 
he  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  certify  to  the  official  designated  by 
he  President  under  said  act  of  April  21,  1904,  a  list  of  the  alleged  surplus  holdings 
*Hd  improvements  thereon  of  such  citizens  on  the  date  above  mentioned;  and  the 
Commission  shall  withhold  from  allotment  the  land  upon  which  the  improvements 
K)  claimed  by  the  Delaware-Cherokee  citizen  are  located  until  such  claimant  shall 
^11  such  improvements  and  the  valuation  thereof  has  been  duly  approved  by  the 
official  designated  for  that  purpose  bv  the  President,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  April 
ft,  1904. 

5.  When  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sale  of  improvements  by  a  Delaware-Cherokee 
itizen  has  been  furnished  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the 
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valuation  of  such  improvements  has  been  approved  by  such  designated  official,  the   , 
purchaser  shall  have  the  right  to  make  application  at  the  land  office  to  select  the  land  ] 
upon  which  the  improvements  are  l<x*ated  as  his  allotment,  and  such  selection  of 
allotment  Hhall  l>e  subject  to  contest  proceeding*  regularly  instituted  before  the 
Commission. 

6.  If  any  Delaware-Cherokee  shall  not,  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  notice 

? pven  as  required  in  section  1,  select  the  allotments  which  he  and  his  family  are  law- 
ully  entitled  to  take,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  proceed  to 
locate  all  the  improvements  claimed  by  such  citizens  to  have  been  rightfully  held  by 
him  on  April  21,  1904,  and  shall  then  designate  allotments  for  such  citizen  and  his 
family  as  may  appear  to  their  l>est  interests,  of  which  the  Commission  will  advise  the 
Delaware-Cherokee  citizen,  and  also  of  his  right  to  sell  improvements  on  the  surplus 
holdings. 

7.  In  case*  of  conflicting  claims  of  ownership  of  improvements  or  of  the  possessory 
right  to  lands,  the  same  shall  be  received  and  decided  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  as  in  ordinary  contest  cases,  such  cases  to  be  made  special;  but 
if  any  applicant  applies  for  land  or  improvements  which  are  shown  by  the  records  of 
the  Commission  to  be  claimed  by  a  Delaware-Cherokee  citizen  said  citizen  shall  be 
at  once  notified  of  such  application  in  order  that  he  may  promptlv  institute  contest 
proceedings  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  and  such  contest  shall  oe  advanced  upon 
the  docket  of  the  Commission  for*  the  earliest  possible  determination.  The  said 
designated  official  shall  be  promptly  advised  by  the  Commission  of  the  filing  of  the 
application  and  also  of  the  contest,  if  initiated,  and  of  its  final  action  upon  such 
matters. 

8.  While  the  proceedings  above  outlined  are  pending  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  shall  withhold  from  selection  as  allotments  bv  other  Cherokee  citi- 
zens  all  lands  which  have  heretofore  t>een  claimed  by  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens. 

9.  If  the  improvements  upon  the  surplus  holdings  of  any  Delaware-Cherokee  are 
not  sold  by  him  within  a  pericxi  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  selection  of  hi*  allot- 
ment the  land  upon  which  such  improvements  are  located  shall  thereupon  be  thrown 
open  for  allotment  as  other  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  1901 
Approved. 

Tnos.  Ryan,  Acting  &'cretary. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  put  these  regulations  into  effect,  and  they  are 
being  ol served. 

This  Delaware  segregation  and  the  proceedings  relating  thereto  have  been  marked 
by  much  difficulty  and  contention.  The  land  involved  comprised  157,600  acres  of, 
for  the  most  part,  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and.  in  the  main, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  homes  and  other  improvements  of  the  people.  When  the 
attorneys  of  the  Delaware  submitted  a  list  of  lands  for  this  segregation,  it  was  what 
may  be  called  a  blanket  list;  that  is,  it  described  the  land,  but  it  did  not  give  the 
names  of  the  occupants  of  the  land.  It  was  affirmed,  however,  that  all  of  the  land 
was  actually  occupied  by  the  Dela wares,  and  it  was  provided  that  said  segregation 
should  not  interfere  with  the  lawful  rights  and  claims  of  other  Cherokee  citizens. 
Under  these  conditions  the  list  offered  by  the  Delaware  attorneys  was  accepted  by 
the  Commission.  The  test  of  the  correctness  and  sufficiency  of  the  statement  and 
agreement  referred  to  came  when  the  Cherokee  land  office  was  opened  and  people 
began  to  apply  for  the  allotment  of  their  land  and  improvements.  Many  Cherokee* 
who  came  to  the  land  office  were  amazed  to  find  their  homes  embraced  in  the  Dela- 
ware segregation.  Memoranda  were  made  of  their  claims,  testimony  was  taken,  and 
steps  were  Ixigun  to  determine  whether  mistakes  had  been  made.  This  inquiry  was 
bitterly  denounced  and  actively  opposed  by  the  attorneys  of  the  Delaware*  and 
other  interested  parties,  and  it  led  to  the  delays  and  elaborate  proceedings  elsewhere 
narrated . 

When  less  than  one-third  of  the  people  had  appeared  at  the  Cherokee  land  office, 
it  developed,  as  above  stated,  that  more  than  18,000  acres  of  the  homes  and  other 
improved  lands,  of  lawful  holding,  of  Cherokee  citizens  not  of  Delaware  blood  had 
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l)een  incorporated  in  said  segregation  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  In  every 
instance  of  the  nearly  200  cases  the  claim  was  supported  by  the  official  improvement 
survey  plats  of  the  Commission,  said  plats  giving  the  names,  improvements,  and 
■areas  of  the  resident  citizen  occupants  of  the  land  in  question.  The  ratio  that  far 
established  clearly  indicated  that  over  40,000  acres  of  the  homes  of  the  Cherokees 
bad  thus  been  incorporated  in  that  segregation,  and  an  examination  of  the  improve- 
ment plats  fully  sustained  that  conclusion. 

One  of  the  Delaware  attorneys  who  compiled  and  offered  this  segregation  denied 
the  facts  and  the  other  sought  to  justify  them,  and  its  correction  was  stoutly  opposed 
by  all  who  were  interested  in  its  perpetuation  in  every  possible  manner.  The  final 
result,  however,  has  been  to  save  to  these  people  their  homes.  All  of  them,  so  far 
as  we  know,  are  of  the  humbler  class,  little  fitted  to  contest  for  their  rights;  and  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  correct  this  great  error  into  which  it  was  led,  as 
heretofore  explained,  it  has  had  no  support  except  the  firm  and  unremitting  support 
tod  direction  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  past  year  has  developed  the  fact  that  the  Commission  will  have  the  same 
trouble  in  allotting  the  land  to  full-blood  Cherokee  that  it  had  in  enrolling  them. 
The  majority  of  the  full-blood  faction  areas  bitterly  opi>osed  as  ever  to  any  step  look- 
ing to  the  allotment  of  land  and  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  communal  relations. 
Arbitrary  allotments  to  this  class,  as  provided  for  by  law,  have  not  yet  been  begun, 
but  it  will  engage  the  Commission's  attention  in  the  near  future. 

Owing  to  the  small ness  of  the  Cherokee  allotment,  as  compared  with  allotments 
feceived  by  members  of  the  other  tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  and  from  other  causes, 
citizens  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  ownership 
of  improvements  and  the  adjustment  of  boundary  lines.  This  has  given  rise  to  an 
Unusual  number  of  contests  calling  for  judicial  proceedings,  many  of  the  contests 
involving  only  10  acres  of  ground.  Contests  have  been  particularly  numerous  in  the 
Northwestern  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  supposed  to  be  valuable  oil  fields.  On  one 
selection  alone  of  onlv  10  acres  five  contests  have  been  filed,  the  contestant  in  each 
instance  alleging  under  oath  that  he  was  the  owner,  on  the  date  of  the  original  selec- 
tion, of  the  improvements  on  the  land. 

The  total  number  of  allottees  in  this  nation  will  be,  approximately,  40,000,  and 
the  amount  of  average  land  coming  to  each  allottee  is  110  acres,  except  as  to  the  reg- 
istered Dela wares,  who  are  entitled  to  take  160  acres  of  land  without  regard  to  its 
Appraised  value. 

In  the  five  months  and  six  days  within  which  selections  and  claims  of  allotments 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  were  received  during  the  past  fiscal  year  2,626  persons,  rep- 
resenting 5,191  allottees,  have  appeared  at  the  Cherokee  land  office  and  made  7,194 
Selections  and  claims  of  allotments  or  partial  allotments,  making  a  total,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  allotment  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  of  6,347  persons,  repre- 
senting 13,341  allottees,  who  have  appeared  before  the  Commission  and  made  selec- 
tions and  claims  for  17,273  allotments  or  partial  allotments. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  fractional  periods  that  the  land 
office  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  permitted  to  engage  in  the  allotting  of  land, 
Aggregating,  say,  ten  months  out  of  a  total  of  eighteen  months  since  that  office  was 
itrst  opened,  there  has  been  allotted  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  this  nation 
Bjid  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land.  Of  course  better  results  would  have 
been  attained  if  the  work  had  been  continuous  and  not  subject  to  interruptions.  Here- 
after the  relation  between  the  value  and  acreage  will  be  changed,  as  the  best  land 
has  been  measurably  taken  up,  and  allotments  henceforth  will  represent  a  larger 
icreage  than  in  the  past. 

It  remains,  however,  that  under  existing  law,  requiring  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  completed  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  there  is  practically  as  much  work 
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to  be  done  in  twelve  months  as  it  has  been  found  practicable  under  past  drcuro- 
stance*  to  do  in  eighteen  months.  j 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  conditions  an*  Home  what  favorable.  The  cler-  j 
ical  force  has  t>een  increased  as  rapidly  as  comparatively  untrained  clerks  can  he  made 
useful  in  the  work,  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  maximum  number  that  can  be  worked  i 
efficiently.  This  maximum  is  nearly  attained,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  finished  by  ' 
June  30,  1905,  all  the  work  pertaining  to  this  office  and  nation  that  is  not  necessarily  . 
continued  by  operation  of  law.  j 

Of  the  7,194  selections  and  claims  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  2,972  were  held 
up  because  the  land  applied  for  had  l)een  previously  selected  by  other  citizens, 
because  the  right  to  enrollment  of  the  applicants  had  not  been  finally  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  for  other  reasons.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Chero- 
kee land  office  on  January  1,  1902,  6,299  selections  and  claims  have  been  held  up  at 
the  time  they  were  submitted. 

Practically  all  of  the  applications  held  up  at  the  time  they  were  submitted  have, 
however,  sulwequently  been  adjusted  and  certificates  issued  therefor,  except  approxi- 
mately 1,000  claims  made  to  land  previously  filed  on  and  approximately  1,500  claims 
by  applicants  for  enrollment  whose  rights  have  not  been  determined.  A  largo 
majority  of  this  latter  class  are  claimants  as  intermarried  whites. 

Up  to  and  including  June  30,  1904,  1,260,408.78  acres  of  land,  of  the  value  of 
$4,291,695.34,  have  been  selected  and  claimed.  There  are  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
4,420,067.73  acres  of  land.  It  is  estimated  that  land  reserved  from  allotment  for 
town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way,  national  schools,  missions,  asylums,  etc.,  neigh- 
borhood cemeteries,  and  neighborhood  churches  will  deduct  from  the  allottable  lands 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  something  more  than  20,000  acres,  leaving  subject  to  allot- 
ment approximately  4,400,000  acres.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are,  in 
round  numbers,  yet  to  be  allotted  2,739,500  acres  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  valued  at 
$8, 107,820. 03.  Exhibit  No.  4  indicates  in  red  the  allotted  lands  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  on  June  30,  1904. 

Fourteen  thousand  and  thirty-eight  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Cherokee  land  office, 
of  which  1,300  were  to  full-bloods,  have  l>een  issued.  Approximately  70  per  cent 
of  these  tickets  are  still  outstanding. 

Fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  six  certificates  showing  allotment  selection* 
and  11,609  certificates  showing  land  designated  as  homesteads  have  been  written, 
checked,  and  prepared  for  delivery  to  allottees.  Of  these,  approximately  10,025 
allotment  certificates,  and  8,194  homestead  certificates  have  been  delivered.  \ 

Plans  are  l)eing  matured  for  beginning  in  the  early  future  the  preparation  and  issu- 
ance of  the  approximately  100,000  deeds  that  will  be  required  for  this  nation,  there 
being  a  deed  separately  for  the  homestead  and  the  other  land  of  each  citizen,  and  in 
some  cases  deeds  for  fractional  amounts  will  be  necessary. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. — In  the  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1903,  the  manner  of  making  allotments  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  was  explained  in  detail.  The  work  has  been  continued  throughout  the 
past  year,  and  of  the  total  area  of  the  two  nations  subject  to  allotment,  aggregating 
11,107,8:^.42  acres,  there  have  been  allotted  5,020,184.58  acres.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  the  citizens  and  freedmen  whose  enrollment  had  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  appeared  either  at  the  Choctaw  or  Chick- 
asaw land  office  and  selected  at  least  a  portion  of  their  allotments.  A  large  majority 
of  those  who  made  such  selection  included  therein  land  equal  in  value  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  $1,041.28,  which  is  the  maximum  value  of  an  allotment  to  a  Choctaw 
or  Chickasaw  citizen,  or  $130.  Hi,  the  maximum  value  of  an  allotment  to  a  freedman. 
All  citizens  were  required,  at  the  time  of  their  initial  appearance,  to  select  as  their 
homestead  land  equal  in  value,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  $520. 
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Section  25  of  the  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  approved  July  1, 
1902,  contains  the  following  provision: 

If  any  citizen  or  freed  man  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  shall  not 
lave  selected  his  allotment  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
•aid  land  offices  in  said  nations,  if  not  herein  otherwise  provided,  and  provided  that 
twelve  months  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  his  enrollment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  may 
immediately  proceed  to  select  an  allotment,  including  a  homestead,  for  such  person, 
said  allotment  and  homestead  to  be  selected  as  the  Commission  may  deem  for  the 
beat  interest  of  said  person,  and  the  same  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
anch  selection  had  been  made  by  such  citizen  or  freedman  in  person,  and  all  lands 
held  or  claimed  by  persons  for  whom  allotments  have  been  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  provided,  and  in  excess  of  the  amount  included  in  said  allotments,  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  be  subject  to 
disposition  as  such. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  it  appeared  that  a  number  of  persons  whose  enroll- 
ment had  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  months  had  not  presented  themselves  at  the  land  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
telecting  their  allotments.  Acting  under  authority  granted  by  the  provision  of  law 
quoted,  the  Commission  notified  such  citizens  that  unless  they  made  selection  of 
their  allotment  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice  land  would  be  arbi- 
trarily allotted  to  them  by  the  Commission.  At  the  same  time  two  parties  were 
placed  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  improvements  owned  by  this  class 
of  citizens  in  order  that  the  Commission,  in  designating  their  allotments,  might 
include  therein  the  land  upon  which  they  owned  improvements. 
•  It  may  be  well  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  obstacles  which  have  confronted 
the  Commission  during  the  past  year  in  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw 
tod  Chickasaw  nations. 

The  Commission's  last  annual  report  called  attention  to  the  efforts  being  made  by 
timber  speculators  to  obtain  control  of  the  pine-timber  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
W"ith  a  view  to  conserving  the  interests  of  the  Indian  allottees,  it  was  ordered,  on 
April  23,  1903,  that  all  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  containing  pine  timber  of  com- 
mercial value  previously  estimated  and  appraised  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission be  withheld  from  allotment.  The  amount  of  land  involved  -in  this  order 
**s  1,247,473.63  acres.  This  action  was  taken  in  the  hope  that  Congress  would,  by 
■pedal  enactment,  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  pine  lands  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  in  a  manner  less  likely  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  nations  and  the  indi- 
vidual allottees.  Efforts  in  this  direction  having  failed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
«H  April  25,  1904,  directed  the  Commission  to  proceed  with  the  allotment  of  the 
Mids  which  had  been  temporarily  withheld,  and  on  May  2,  1904,  the  lands  in  quest- 
ion were  declared  subject  to  allotment. 

Speculators  not  overscrupulous  in  their  business  methods  have  attempted  in  every 
fmy  to  influence  the  work  with  a  view  to  personal  gain.  A  favorite  scheme  has 
•©en  to  induce  full-blood  Indians  to  take  in  allotment  widely  separated  tracts  of  10 
r  more  acres  each,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  in  position  to  take  possession  of 
Hd  improve  their  allotments.  This  matter  was  invited  to  the  attention  of  the 
department  in  the  month  of  August,  11K)3,  and  the  Commission  has  used  every  possi- 
ble means  to  prevent  allotments  of  this  character.  Under  the  law,  however,  certain 
livileges  are  guaranteed  to  citizens  in  the  selection  of  their  allotments,  making  it 
ifficult  for  the  Commission  to  fully  protect  their  interests.  To  show  the  efforts 
^ade  with  a  view  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  indigent  and  gullible  full- 
loods,  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  August  2$,  1903, 
re  quoted: 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission  that  certain  full- 
lood  Indians  have  been  taken  to  the  land  offices  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
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nations  by  agents  ami  siieculaton*.  where  selections  were  maile  by  such  Indiana  of 
their  allotments;  and 

Whereas*  it  is  reported  that  such  Indians  have  enteral  into  contract*  with  wich 
agent*  and  speculators  for  the  lea*' of  the  lands  so  selected  at  unreasonable  price?:  and 

Wherea>  untie**  have  Uvii  served  ii|n>ii  diver*  parties  to  show  cause  at  times  fixed 
in  said  notice.*  wh\  certain  selections  of  allotments  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  where 
such  selections  an'  in  separate  tracts,  widely  sejarated,  should  not  lie  canceled  and 
M't  a*idc  Therefore, 

/;. -n'-r-r.  That  until  further  ordered  no  allotment*  shall  tie  made  to  full-blood 
Indian*  ukeii  to  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  office*  by  a  gen  to  or  noiicitizens. 

/;,.*..!-.».  That  all  selections  where  the  land  selected  is  divided  into  different 
tiavt>.  rendering  such  selections  less  valuable  or  desirable  than  otherwise,  l>ecaneeled 
after  due  notiec.  unless  the  person  making  such  selection  show  good  cause  why  the 
>ume  slnuld  not  lie  done. 

/;,*..»,./,  That  no  selection  of  allotment  Ik*  fxrinitted  where  it  is  disclosed  that 
o-n  tract.-  have  U-en  made  for  the  lease  thereof  or  the  sale  of  any  interest  therein, 
and  that  the  <  "ominissioii  cancel  all  selections  made  by  full-blood,  ignorant,  or  indi- 
gent rhoctaws  when*  contracts  have  lieen  made  of  any  kind  affecting  the  title  of  the 
F.md>  so  selected  In-fore  or  after  selections,  previous  to  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
aiii-tiueiit.  and  all  other  selections  made  by  said  full-blood,  ignorant,  or  indigent 
Indian  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  not  to  l>e  in  the  interest  of  said  Indian*. 

These  resolutions  wen*  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval  l>efore  being  put 
in  nt  emtioii.  and  on  Sept  cm  I  mt:  50,  l!M)Hf  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  rendered  the 

following  opinion: 

Washington,  StptembrrSOf  190$. 

Siu:  I  am  in  receipt,  by  reference  of  the  Acting  Secretary,  Septemlier  9,  1H03.  of 
the  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  September  »r>,  1U03  (I^and,  47JW- 
UMKo.  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  TriU-s.  dated  August  L'S,  1MW,  and  resolutions  that  day  adopted  by 
them  relative  to  selections  of  allotments  by  full-blood  Indians  of  the  Choctaw  and  . 
Chickasaw  nations,  with  request  for  my  opinion  "whether  said  resolutions  should  be  j 
approved  as  they  stand  or  modified:  anil  if  so,  in  what  ]>articular,  or  what  action  the 
IVpartmciit  sliould  take  in  the  premises." 
The  resolutions  and  preamble  thereto  are  as  follows: 

••Whenas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission  that  certain  full-blond 
Indians  have  Invii  taken  to  the  land  oiliees  in  the  Choctaw  ami  Chickasaw  nations  i 
bv  agents  ami  speculators,  when-  selections  were  made  bv  such  Indians  of  their  allot-  _ 
incuts;  and  ] 

'•  Whereas *it  is  reported  that  such  Indians  have  entered  into  contract  with  snvh  i 
agents  and  speculators  for  the  lease  of  the  lands  mi  selected  at  unreasonable  price?:  • 
ami  i 

•'  Whereas  noiico  have  been  served   upon  divers  parties  to  show  cause  at  time? 
lixed  in  said   notices  why  certain  selections  of  allotments  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
w  here  such  selections  are  in  separate  tracts,  widely  separated,  should  not  l>e  canceled  • 
ant  I  set  aside:  Therefore. 

"  A'. s>> hoi.  That  until  further  ordered  no  allotments  shall  la?  made  to  full-blood 
Indians  taken  to  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  office.*  by  agents  or  noncitizens. 

"  Ii>sn!,,,lt  That  all  selections  where  the  land  selected  is  divided  into  different  tract* 
rendering  such  selections  less  valuable  m-  desirable  than  otherwise,  l)e  canceled  after 
due  notice  unless  the  jhtsou  making  such  selection  show  good  cause  why  thesani* 
should  not  In'  done.  i 

"  litsnh'til.  That  no  selection  of  allotment  1m?  i»cnnittcd  wliere  it  is  disclosed  that  ; 
contracts  have  been  made  for  tin*  lease  thereof  or  the  sale  of  any  interest  therein,  and 
that  the  Commission  cancel  all  selections  made  by  full-hlood  ignorant  or  indigent 
Choctaws  where  contracts  have  been  made  of  any  kind  affecting  the  title  of  the  lands 
so  selected  l>efore  or  after  selection,  previous  to  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  allot" 
lnent.  and  all  other  selections  made  by  said  full-blond  ignorant  or  indigent  Indian* 
which  upon  examination  are  found  not  to  1h»  in  the  interest  of  said  Indians." 

The  <  'ominissioii  say  the  propped  modification  in  the  manner  of  making  all"** 
incuts  meets  the  objections  presented  by  counsel  for  the  Indian  nations  and  provide 
reforms  deemed  by  the  C<inimis«ioii  to"  U*  for  the  l>eet  interests  of  this  class  of  ^' 
zens.  but  the  Commission  expresses  doubt  as  to  its  authority  to  exercise  the  jiowers 
proposed  to  be  assumed  under  the  last  resolution  ami  will  not,  for  that  reason,  take 
action  thereunder  until  advised  of  its  approval. 

The  Indian  Office  expresses  no  opinion  at  length  upon  the  first  resolution,  but 
gives  its  reasons  lor  the  opinion  that  the  second  one  violates  the  rights  accorded  to 
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als  by  the  agreement  and  statute  providing  for  allotments  of  land  to  the 
in  severalty,  and  that  no  authority  of  law  exists  for  exercise  of  the  power  to 
led  under  the  last  one,  and  recommends  that  none  of  the  resolutions  be 
1. 

lear  intendment  of  the  agreement  between  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
ind  the  United  States,  ratified  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.,  641)  is 
individual  entitled  to  allotment  may  select  for  himself  and  take  any  lands 
to  allotment.  Bv  section  8  the  word  "select"  is  defined  as  "the  formal 
on  *  *  *  for  particular  tracts  of  land."  Section  12  provides  that  "each 
of  said  tribes  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  selection  of  his  allotment,  designate 
estead,"  etc.  Section  17  makes  express  provision  for  selection  by  the  Com- 
4 if  for  any  reason  an  allotment  should  not  be  selected"  by  or  on  behalf  of 
m  entitled;  and  section  21   provides  for  selection  of  the  allotment  due  a 

person  to  be  made  by  the  executor  or  administrator,  and,  in  case  of  his 
then  by  the  Commission.  These  provisions  necessarilv  imply  that  the  indi- 
ltitled  to  an  allotment  is  entitled  to  select  the  land,  subject  to  the  other  con- 
hat  selections  must  be  made  of  allottable  land  and  in  subdivisions  of  not  less 
ures,  or  a  "quarter  of  a  quarter  of  a  quarter  of  a  section."  The  law  does 
ire  that  selections  or  allotments  shall  be  made  of  contiguous  tracts  or  so  as 
i  compact  body  of  land.     No  such  restriction  upon  the  right  of  selection  hav- 

iinposed  by  the  law,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  allottee  is  free  to  make 
tion  of  noncontiguous  tracts,  and  that  the  second  resolution  is  unauthorized 
ild  not  be  approved.  The  law  having  given  the  allottee  the  right  of  selec- 
judgment  of  what  is  most  valuable,  desirable,  or  advantageous  to  him  is  not 

0  review  or  control  by  the  Commission  or  allotting  authority. 

u ty  of  the  Commission  no  doubt  is,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  protect  the  Indian, 
>  some  extent  its  ward,  from  imposition  and  undue  influence  by  designing 
minded  persons.  When  it  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  applicant  is  acting 
eh  influence,  it  may  in  any  particular  ease  take  such  measures  as  will  enable 
icant  to  exercise  his  own  free  choice,  such  as  to  require  the  suspected  person, 
or  noncitizen"  to  withdraw,  or  by  calling  in  some  known  and  intelligent, 
thy  citizen  or  other  person  known  to  the  applicant  and  capable  of  convers- 
ion in  his  own  language,  to  confer  with,  advise,  and  aid  the  allottee.  No 
•solution  or  rule  is  necessary  to  confer  such  authority.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
herent  in  all  courts,  quasi-judicial  bodies,  or  executive  officers  when  called 
act  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  persons  of  weak  intelligence  or  will,  or  where 
ditions  are  merely  suspected  to  exist. 

ejections  to  the  second  of  these  proposed  resolutions  or  rules  for  procedure 
ly  involves  the  rejection  of  the  third.  It  is  objectionable  for  other  reasons, 
selection  has  been  made  rights  presumably  vest.     When  such  selection  is 

1  and  the  allotment  is  made  the  equitable  right  becomes  apparently  com- 
so  power  is  expressly  vested  in  the  Commission  or  in  the  Indian  Office  of 
notion  to  review  such  action.  Whether  it  may  do  so  at  the  instance  of  the 
ind  after  notice  to  all  others  claiming  to  have  acquired  rights  under  him  is 
en  ted  by  the  papers  before  me,  and  no  opinion  need  be  expressed.  But  it 
em  that,  prior  to  vesting  of  legal  title  in  the  allottee  by  delivery-  of  the  allot- 
?d,  the  powers  of  the  Indian  Office  and  Commission  are  analogous  and  simi- 
le of  the  Land  Department  prior  to  issue  of  patentto  public  lands. 

f  the  opinion  that  the  second  and  third  resolutions  should  not  be  approved 
present  form  or  in  any  modified  one  having  substantially  the  same  object, 

the  Commission  already  has  all  the  power  that  approval  of  the  first  resolu- 
d  confer,  so  that  no  action  of  the  Department  in  the  premises  is  necessary. 
-  be  deemed  necessary  to  prescribe  regulations  in  respect  of  these  matters  for 
nice  and  control  of  clerks  in  charge  of  land  offices.     If  so,  they  should  be 

in  accordance  with  the  viewrs  suggested  herein  and  submitted  for  the  con- 
n  of  the  Department. 
>ry  respectfully,  F.  L.  Campbell, 

A  ssista  nt  A  ttorney-  Genera  I. 

XRETARY    OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

sed,  September  30,  1903. 

Thos.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary. 

d  to  the  abandonment  of  the  course  contemplated,  but  the  Commission  has 
less  used  every  means  within  its  power  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the 
1  indigent  classes. 
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More  or  less  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  adjustment  of  allottable  lands 
affected  by  railroad*  seeking  to  acquire  right  of  way  and  station  grounds  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1902.  It  became  necessary 
to  formulate  some  definite  plan  to  meet  this  condition,  and  the  Commission  ins 
uniformly  reserved  from  allotment  lands  sought  to  be  acquired  by  railroad  compankf 
when  it  is  shown  that  maps  showing  the  location  of  such  lands  have  been  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  provided  by  law. 

Another  cause  for  delay  in  the  selection  of  allotments,  though  of  less  inconvenience 
to  the  Commission  than  to  the  al lottees,  has  been  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  «to 
guardians  from  the  tribal  to  the  United  States  courts  in  Indian  Territory.  The  act  of 
April  28,  1904,  contains  the  following  provision: 

All  the  lawn  of  Arkansas  heretofore  put  in  force  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  hereby 
continued  and  extended  in  their  o juration  so  as  to  embrace  all  persons  and  estates 
in  said  Territory,  whether  Indian,  freed  man,  or  otherwise,  and  full  and  complete 
jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  district  courts  in  said  Territory,  in  the 
settlement  of  all  estates  of  decedents,  the  guardianships  of  minors  and  incompetents, 
whether  Indians,  freed  men.  or  otherwise. 

It  often  happened  that  before  guardians  or  administrators  appointed  by  the  tribal 
courts  had  selected  allotments  for  the  persons  whom  they  were  authorized  to  repre- 
sent, the  act  of  April  28,  1904,  became  effective,  and  they  were  then  obliged  to 
obtain  letters  of  guardianship  or  administration  from  the  United  States  court.  Aside 
from  the  delays  resulting  therefrom  it  is  believed  that  the  new  legislation  is  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  interests  of  those  whose  allotments  are  selected  by  legally 
authorized  representatives. 

CHOCTAW   NATION. 

During  the  past  year  14,946  allotments  were  made  at  the  Choctaw  land  office  of 
the  Commission-  in  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  to  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  and  to  duly  identified  Mississippi  Choctaw.  The  land  allotted 
represents  an  aggregate  area  of  2,379,450.40  acres.  The  following  table  shows  the 
relative  distribution  of  this  land  as  to  citizens  by  blood,  citizens  by  intermarriage, 
freedmen,  and  Mississippi  Choctaw: 


Roll. 

Choctaw  by  blood '      10, 038 

Choctaw  by  intcrmitrringt* 

Chocta w  freedmen 

Chickasaw  by  bl<»od 

Chickasaw  by  intermarriage „ , 

( -htckasa w  freedmen 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

Total  14,307       2.379. 450.* 


Appli- 

Acres 

cations. 

allotted. 

10,088 

1,935.078.* 

671 

133.1<&# 

2.170 

82,O50l» 

456 

80. 414. » 

39 

7. 007.13 

400 

16,144.tf 

533 

125,649.37 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Choctaw  land  office,  on  April  15,  1903,  16,1$ 
allotments  have  l)een  made,  embracing  2,679,868.62  acres  of  land  and  representing «n 
appraised  value  of  approximately  $9,000,000. 

The  delivery  of  allotment  certificates  covering  allotments  in  the  Choektaw  Nation 
was  l>egun  in  the  month  of  August.  1903.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  25,169  certifi- 
cates were  prepared.  Of  this  nunil>er,  10,254  covered  homestead  selections,  12,034 
allotment  ^elections  exclusive  of  homesteads,  and  2,881  the  selections  of  freedmen. 
The  majority  of  these  have  been  carefully  checked,  transmitted  to  the  general  office 
of  the  Commission  for  the  signature  of  the  chairman,  and  delivered  to  the  allottee?. 

When  the  order  temporarily  withholding  from  allotment  1,247,473.63  acres  of  pin* 
land  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  rescinded  on  May  2,  1904,  there  was  a  marked  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  full-blood  Indians  desiring  to  select  allotments  of  land  in  the  pine- 
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3er  belt.  In  the  month  of  May  1,452  allotments  were  made  at  the  Choctaw  land 
«,  as  compared  with  938  in  the  month  of  April.  Practically  all  selections  made 
ing  May  were  of  land  containing  estimated  pine  timber,  and  involved  200,000 
*  of  land,  having  commercial  timber  estimated  at  420,000,000  feet.  It  is  believed 
t  the  Indians  themselves  have,  in  few  instances,  voluntarily  selected  their  allot- 
its  upon  pine  land,  but  in  nearly  every  case  have  been  influenced  by  speculators. 

the  purpose  of  allotment,  the  estimated  pine  had  been  appraised  by  the  Com- 
sion  at  50  cents  per  1,000  feet.  The  timber  lands,  therefore,  present  a  tempting 
1  to  speculators,  who  have  used  every  means  to  induce  full-blood  Indians  to  select 
ber  land  in  allotment,  hoping  to  obtain  the  timber  at  its  appraised  value,  or  even 
wer  price. 

i  making  allotments  of  pine-timber  land  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  is 
-eased  by  the  appraised  value  of  the  estimated  timber  located  thereon.  The 
ority  of  the  land  containing  pine  timber  is  of  a  low  grade,  appraised  in  most 
ances  at  from  25  cents  to  $1.50  per  acre.  As  a  rule  it  is  unfit  for  agricultural  pur- 
38,  the  appraised  value  of  the  timber  often  being  as  much  as  ten  times  the  appraised 
le  of  the  land  itself.  It  seems  apparent  that  when  the  timber  has  been  removed 
allottees  will  be  in  possession  of  tracts  of  barren  and  practically  worthless  land, 
le  the  pine  forests  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  will  have  been  devastated  without  benefit 
he  allottee  or  to  the  nation.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  citizens  and  freed- 
i  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  had  selected  their  allotments  during  the  time  the  pine 
1  was  withheld  from  allotment,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  greater  part  of  it  will 
ain  unallotted  and  subject  to  sale  under  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  act  of 
rl,  1902. 

ttached  to  this  report  is  a  map  showing  the  location  of  lands  in  the  Choctaw 
ion  containing  pine  timber  of  commercial  value  which  has  been  estimated  and 
raised  by  the  Commission.  In  addition  to  this  territory,  approximately  12,600 
s  of  timber  land  located  in  township  9  south,  ranges  26  and  27  east,  was  omitted 
i  the  reports  made  by  the  timber  estimators  in  the  employ  of  the  Commission, 
was  reported  by  its  land  appraisers  in  the  years  1899  and  1900  to  contain  pine 
ser  of  commercial  value.  The  land  is  graded  very  low,  and  it  is  not  deemed 
isable  to  allot  the  same  without  taking  into  account  the  timber  located  thereon. 

matter  has  been  reported  to  the  Department,  and  the  land  is  being  withheld 
i  allotment  with  a  view  to  a  special  enactment  during  the  next  session  of 
gress  providing  for  the  estimation  of  the  timber  located  thereon. 

CHICKASAW   NATION. 

uring  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  14,095  applications  for  allotments  were  made 
he  Chickasaw  land  office,  at  Tishomingo,  Ind.  T.  The  land  embraced  in  these 
tments  has  an  aggregate  area  of  2,001,516.94  acres,  distributed  as  follows: 


Roll. 


•taw  by  blood 

taw  by  intermarriage. . . 

taw  freed  men 

kaaaw  by  blood 

k&naw  by  intermarriage 

kasaw  f reedmen 

iradppi  Choctaw 


Total. 


Applica- 

Acres 

tions. 

allotted. 

5,463 

926,006.99 

471 

45.311.66 

426 

14.508.76 

3, 785 

694,823.42 

420 

78.840.87 

2,749 

92.323.86 

781 

149,701.88 

14,095 

2,001,516.94 

nee  the  establishment  of  the  Chickasaw  land  office,  April  15,  1903,  15,429  allot- 
is  have  been  made,  embracing  2,340,315.96  acres,  and  representing  an  appraised 
e  of  approximately  $10,000,000.    During  the  year  19,650  allotment  certificates 
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were  prepared,  7,700  of  which  represent  the  homesteads  of  the  allottees,  8, 750  the 
allotments  exclusive  of  homesteads,  while  3,200  represent  selections  made  by  freed- 
men.  The  majority  of  these  certificates  have  been  checked  with  the  allotment 
records,  have  received  the  signature  of  the  chairman,  and  been  delivered  to  the 
allottees. 

PREPARATION  OF  PATENTS. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1904,  the  Commission  began  the  work  of  preparing  patents 
to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  allottees.  This  work  is  conducted  at  the  general  land 
office  of  the  Commission,  in  Muskogee,  patents  being  prepared  from  the  allotment 
report  made  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  land  offices.  Three  forms  of  patents 
are  used  in  conveying  title  to  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  vii: 
Those  covering  the  homestead  selections  of  citizens,  those  covering  lands  selected 
exclusive  of  homesteads,  and  those  covering  the  selections  made  by  freedmen. 

When  the  patents  have  been  prepared  at  the  general  office  they  are  checked  with 
the  allotment  records  and  ledger  accounts  kept  with  each  individual  allottee.  They 
are  then  forwarded  to  the  land  office  for  the  nation  in  which  the  land  described  is 
located,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  checked  with  the  land^office  records, 
particularly  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  the  land  described  in  the  patent  is  involved 
in  contest  proceedings.  When  they  have  been  verified  with  the  land-office  records, 
they  are  returned  to  the  general  office  of  the  Commission  and  forwarded  to  the  attor- 
neys for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  execution  by  the  chief  executive  of 
the  respective  nations. 

The  work  was  necessarily  somewhat  slow  at  its  initiation,  only  2,113  patents 
having  been  prepared  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is  expected  that  when  the  work 
has  become  properly  systematized  they  will  be  prepared  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000 
per  month. 

ALLOTMENT  CONTESTS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  allotment  contest  work  of  the  Commission  probably 
reached  its  maximum  in  the  number  of  new  contests  filed.  This  condition  was 
expected  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  land  offices  for  the  allotment  of  lands  of  the 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  nations  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Prior  to  June  30, 1903,  there  were  instituted  before  the  Commission  a  total  of  1,107 
allotment  contests,  of  which  323  were  pending  on  that  date. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1904,  there  were  instituted  3,052  contests,  and  there 
were  pending  l>efore  the  Commission  on  the  last-mentioned  date  2,654. 

This  large  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  contests  filed  was  caused  by  conditions  met 
with  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  nations  which  did  not  prevail  in  the 
Creek  and  Seminole  nations.    Much  of  the  improved  land  in  the  three  larger  nation** 
is  very  valuable  and  was  a  source  of  litigation  in  the  courts,  or  claimed  by  two  or 
more  citizens  long  before  the  work  of  allotment  commenced.    Aside  from  the  conten- 
tions arising  over  improvements,  the  discovery  of  valuable  deposits  of  gas,  oil,  and 
other  minerals,  and  the  consequent  rush  for  allotments  in  the  fields  containing  8V<*h 
deposits,  has  resulted  in  manv  controversies. 

It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  contests  filed  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  will  now  rapidly  decrease,  as  the  work  of  allotment  in  these  nations  ia  hi  a 
state  bordering  on  completion.  In  the  Cherokee  Nation,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  the  filing  of  contests  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  valuable  oil 
lands  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  nation  and  the  question  of  "  Delaware- 
Cherokee  improvements"  have  proven  fruitful  sources  of  contention. 

The  force  of  the  Commission  employed  in  the  allotment  contest  division  has  been 
increaseed  to  cope  with  the  volume  of  work  presented,  and  the  disposition  of  cases 
already  filed  and  docketed  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.    To  expedite  the 
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hearing  of  contests  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  parties  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  sent 

to  different  points  in  the  nation  to  take  testimony  in  cases  in  the  vicinity  in  which 

the  contesting  claimants  and  witnesses  live,  thus  saving  them  a  trip  to  the  land  office. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  relating  to 

allotment  contests  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904: 

CREEK    NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1903 770 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  inclusive 41 

Total  number  of  contests  instituted  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1904..  811 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1903 705 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30, 1904,  inclusive 59 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1904 36 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1904 11 

Total 811 

CHEROKEE   NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1903 227 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1 ,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  inclusive 943 

Total  number  of  contests  instituted  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1904..  1, 170 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1903 4 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1 ,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  inclusive Ill 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1904 1, 050 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1904 5 

Total 1,170 

CHOCTAW    NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1903 45 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  inclusive 639 

Total  number  of  contests  instituted  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1904. .  684 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  inclusive 142 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1904 536 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1904 6 

Total 684 

t 

CHICKA8AW   NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1903 7 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  inclusive 1, 429 

Total  number  of  contests  instituted  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1904. .  1, 436 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1 ,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  inclusive 398 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1904 1, 032 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1, 1904 6 

Total 1,436 
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Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1903,  including  58  8eminole  contests 1,107 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1904,  inclusive 3,062 

Total  number  of  contests  instituted  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1904. .  4, 159 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1903,  including  58  Seminole  contests 767 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1 ,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  inclusive 710 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1904 ,....  2,654 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1904 28 

Total 4,1W 

There  are  attached  hereto,  and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  copies  of  the  dectsioitf 
of  the  Department  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1904,  in  allotment- 
contest  cases,  together  with  a  digest  of  said  decisions  and  a  table  of  cases;  a  statement 
showing  the  disposition  of  allotment-contest  cases  appealed  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission  and  finally  disposed  of  during  said  fiscal  year,  and  a  copy  of  the  roles 
of  practice  in  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  allotment-contest  cases. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Taj^s  Bixbt. 

1.   J>.    jNEEOLEB. 

C.  R.  Breckinridge. 


Exhibit  B. 

[Referred  to  on  page  46  of  the  report.] 

Department  of  the  Interior,  July  11,  1904. 
The  President: 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  May  14,  1904,  transmitting  a  letter  from  Senator  Allison,  suggesting, 
among  other  things,  that  the  work  in  connection  with  applications  for  citizenship  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  "should  be  committed  to  three  lawyers  of  abil- 
ity and  integrity,  gentlemen  entirely  removed  from  the  Territory  and  Territorial 
influence,  who  would  go  there,  take  the  testimony,  and  make  the  proper  decision  in 
each  ca8e.,' 

The  Senator  further  says  that  "the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  strongly  impressed 
with  the  desire  to  purify  the  rolls,  admitting  only  those  that  are  justly  entitled 
thereto,  but  he  is  too  far  away  from  the  surroundings  to  deal  with  this  subject." 

On  May  16  last  a  copy  of  said  letter  was  sent  to  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  it 
was  requested —  •  • 

To  make  report  thereon,  giving  in  detail  the  action  taken  by  you  in  the  enrollment 
of  members  of  said  tribes,  and  whether  the  employees  of  your  Commission  preparing 
decisions  are  lawyers  possessed  of  legal  ability,  and  also  stating  the  present  condition 
of  the  enrollment  of  the  members  of  said  nations,  the  number  enrolled  in  each  nation, 
whether  by  blood,  intermarried,  Mississippi  Choctaws,  or  freedmen,  and  the  number 
of  applications  to  be  passed  upon  by  your  Commission;  also  the  number  awaiting 
action  of  the  citizenship  court.  A  full  report  is  desired  with  your  recommendations, 
in  duplicate. 

On  June  9,  1904,  the  Commission  made  an  elaborate  report,  showing  in  detail  the 
procedure  in  the  matter  of  admission  to  citizenship  and  enrollment  of  persons  as 
citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
under  the  various  acts  of  Congress  specifically  referred  to  in  said  report 
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The  Commission  reports  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29 
at.  L.,  321),  1,268  persons  were  admitted  by  the  Commission  to  citizenship  in  the 
hoctaw  Nation,  and  5,848  persons  were  rejected;  that  318  persons  were  admitted  in 
le  Chickasaw  Nation  and  1,494  persons  were  rejected. 

It  also  appears  that  the  United  States  court,  on  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  Com- 
ission,  admitted  1,772  persons  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  denied 
le  petition  of  943  persons  for  ad  mission  in  said  nation;  that  the  court  admitted  728 
arsons  to  citizenship  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  denied  the  applications  of 
$9  persons  for  admission  to  citizenship  in  said  nation. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  creating  the 
hoctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court,  with  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  validity 
f  the  judgments  rendered  by  the  court  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  June  10, 
396. 

The  report  shows  that  said  citizenship  court  on  December  17,  1902,  rendered  a 
ecree  annulling  all  of  said  judgments  made  by  the  United  States  court  under  said 
ct  of  June  10,  1896;  that  subsequently  there  were  appealed  and  certified  to  said 
itizenship  court  under  said  act  of  July  1 ,  1902, 258  cases,  including  3,549  persons,  which 
ases  appear  upon  two  dockets  designated  as  the  South  McAlester  docket  and  the 
'ishomingo  docket;  that  the  court  has  rendered  decrees  in  88  cases  on  the  South 
Ic  A  tester  docket,  admitting  95  persons  and  denying  the  applications  of  874  persons 
)r  admission  as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

The  Commission  reports,  upon  information,  that  all  of  the  cases  before  the  citizen- 
hip  court  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  1st  of  January,  1905. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  quotes  from  the  act  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L., 
95),  commonly  called  the  Curtis  Act,  as  follows: 

Said  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  correct  rolls  of  the  citizens  by 
lood  of  all  the  other  tribes  (excepting  Cherokee),  eliminating  from  the  tribal  rolls 
ach  names  as  may  have  been  placed  thereon  by  fraud  or  without  authority  of  law, 
orolling  such  only  as  may  have  lawful  right  thereto,  and  their  descendents  born 
nee  such  rolls  were  made,  with  such  intermarried  white  persons  as  may  be  entitled 
)  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  under  the  treaties  and  the  laws  of  said  tribes. 

It  shall  make  a  correct  roll  of  all  Choctaw  freedmen  entitled  to  citizenship  under 
le  treaties  and  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  all  their  descendents  born  to  them 
jice  the  date  of  the  treaty. 

It  shall  make  a  correct  roll  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  entitled  to  any  rights  or  benefits 
nder  the  treaty  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  between  the  United  States 
nd  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  and  their  descendents  born  to  them  since 
le  date  of  said  treaty. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  provision  in  the  agreement  contained  in  said  act  of 
uly  1,  1902,  fixing  September  25,  1902,  as  the  date  for  closing  the  rolls  of  citizens 
nd  freedmen  in  said  nations.  The  Commission  further  reports  that  of  the  20,157 
ersons  who  have  applied  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
5,550  have  already  been  enrolled  and  their  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the 
ecretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  great  majority  of  them  have  selected  their  allot- 
lents. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  report  that  the  entire  work  of  the  Commission  in  the 
nrollment  of  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  will  have  been  completed 
ithin  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  report,  or  on  October  10,  1904;  that  the 
ork  of  the  enrollment  of  intermarried  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  will  be  com- 
leted  by  January  1,  1905>  and  that  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  citizens  of  the 
hickasaw  Nation  will  be  finished  before  January  1,  1905.  It  is  also  shown  that  the 
irollment  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  is  practically  completed. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  denies  the  allegation  in  the  letter  referred  that 
^plications  for  citizenship  are  practically  decided  by  clerks  receiving  small  salaries, 
id  the  report  asserts  that  "no  decision  of  the  Commission  is  that  of  any  of  its 
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clerks  but  is  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,"  and  that  their  assistant! 
are  competent,  men  of  integrity,  and  of  excellent  legal  ability. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  of  the  citiiens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  is  practically  completed  and  will  undoubtedly  be  finished  in  the  next 
six  or  eight  months,  the  Commission  reports  that  it  would  be  "impracticable"  to 
commit  the  work  to  any  other  tribunal,  if  the  existence  of  the  Commission  is  to 
terminate  on  July  1,  1905,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

A  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  action  of  the  Commission  in  the  identification 
of  Mississippi  Choctaws,  under  said  acts  of  June  28,  1898,  and  July  1,  1902,  is  given 
in  said  report,  and  it  is  stated  that  all  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases  pending  before 
the  Commission  will  be  disposed  of  by  July  15, 1904. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  Commission  has  commenced  the  preparation  of  patents 
to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  allottees,  and  "  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  at  this  late  day 
to  review  the  work  of  enrollment  would  retard  the  final  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. " 

The  Commission  therefore  "recommend  that  no  change  whatever  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  enrollment  of  the  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  and  the  identification  of  Mississippi  Choctaws  be  made." 

On  June  11  the  Commission  submitted  an  additional  report,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Department  has  reversed  the  Commission  in  some  cases  where  the  appli- 
cants had  been  refused  enrollment,  but  in  no  instance  has  the  Detriment  ever  reversed 
the  Commission  where  it  has  allowed  the  applications  for  enrollment  as  members  of 
said  tribes. 

If  the  statements  made  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  be  correct,  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  reason  to  doubt  their  truthfulness,  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  the  change 
Isuggested  in  Senator  Allison's  letter  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  if  not  illegal. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  enrollment  of  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  the  allotment  of  lands  to  those  entitled,  can  be, 
and  doubtless  will  be,  completed  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  unless  hindered 
by  legislation  or  changes  in  the  method  of  procedure.  Every  precaution  practicable 
is  taken  not  only  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  applicants,  but  also  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  nations. 

It  is  believed  that,  substantially,  every  legal  phase  of  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  remains  unfinished  will  be  found  to  be  covered  bv  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
the  Attorne\»-General  and  the  Department  already  rendered  upon  questions  arising 
in  course  of  the  prosecution  of  that  portion  of  the  work  which  has  been  completed. 
Unions  it  is  intended  that  the  proposed  commission  of  lawyers  shall  review  such 
decisions,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  for  such  a  tribunal.  If,  however,  tbat 
is  what  is  contemplated,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  the  decisions  upon  which  the 
completed  work  rests  should  be  overturned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  forecast  the  result- 
ing confusion,  complications,  litigation,  delays,  and  consequent  injury  to  development 
and  business  interests  in  the  Territory.  To  apply  rules  of  law  to  the  unfinished  work 
antagonistic  to,  or  materially  differing  from,  the  established  decisions,  would  create 
incongruous  situations,  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  and  probably  much  litigation 
regarding  the  work  already  performed,  and  would  l>e  undesirable  from  every  proper 
point  of  view. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion would  bring  to  the  remaining  work  greater  legal  or  executive  wisdom  or  integrity 
than  that  with  which  it  is  now  conducted.     The  Dawes4  Commission,  comprising  as 
it  does  good  legal  and  executive  ability,  equipped  by  years  of  valuable  experience,  is 
assisted,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  in  this  case,  by  "men  of  no  small 
ability,  all  of  them  graduates  of  law  schools  of  high  standing  and  well  equipped  (or 
this  particular  line  of  the  Commission's  work  by  reason  of  their  long  term  of  employ- 
ment and  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  securing  of  testimony  in  these  enrollment 
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s.  They  are  men  of  integrity,  and  the  decisions  as  prepared  by  them  are  sur- 
lded  by  safeguards  of  precedents  established  by  the  Commission,  the  Secretary 
he  Interior,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship 
■t  in  analogous  cases." 

tie  action  of  the  Commission  in  these  matters  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Depart- 
it,  of  whose  law  decisions  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  have  been  uniformly 
Btined  by  the  courts  in  all  the  varied  litigation  of  the  Department  during  the  last 
n  years. 

is  true,  as  stated  by  the  Senator,  that  efforts  were  made  last  winter  to  influence 
gTess  to  displace  the  Dawes  Commission  and  the  Department  in  this  work  and 
titute  something  kindred  to  the  suggestion  under  consideration,  but  evidently 
gress  was  not  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  change, 
le  law  still  devolves  these  powers  and  duties  on  the  Dawes  Commission  and  the 
artment,  and  the  proposition  that  both  shall  substantially  renounce  them  and 
tically  relegate  them  to  a  commission  of  three  lawyers  would  seem  to  be  as  repa- 
ir to  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  unwise,  inexpedient,  and 
ecessarv. 

pon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  believed  that  the  recom- 
dations  of  the  Commission  are  correct  and  should  be  approved. 
>pie8  of  said  reports  and  the  letter  of  Senator  Allison  are  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Exhibit  C. 

[Referred  to  on  page  fi5  of  the  report.] 

PORT  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  UPON  SCHOOL 
TAXATION  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  15,  1904. 
H:  In  accordance  with  the  commission  conferred  upon  me  as  special  agent  on 
Ltion  in  the  Indian  Territory,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 
be  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1058-1074) 
L^  provision  for  the  investigation  and  report  to  Congress,  under  the  direction  of 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  practicability  of  a  system  of  taxation  in  the 

Um  Territory  sufficient  to  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools. 

nder  this  provision,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Churchill  was  appointed  special  agent  on  taxa- 

for  free  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  on  March  14,  1902,  submitted  a 

tstaking  report  in  which  the  practicability  of  various  taxes  for  school  purposes 

affirmed.  This  report  with  certain  recommendations  was  transmitted,  with  the 
2urrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
atives  under  date  of  March  31,  1902  (H.  Doc.  522,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  for 
l  action  as  might  be  deemed  desirable  in  the  premises. 

o  legislative  action  having,  however,  been  taken  by  Congress  upon  the  recom- 
idations  of  the  report,  and  in  course  of  the  succeeding  two  years  the  necessity  of 
e  adequate  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  noncitizens  resident  in 

Indian  Territory  having  become  increasingly  apparent  and  the  possibility  of 
ty  and  ill-considered  legislation  correspondingly  great,  the  deficiency  act,  approved 
il  27,  1904,  made  further  provision  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to 
Bstigate  and  report  to  Congress  whether  it  is  practicable  to  provide  a  sys- 
,  of  taxation  of  personal  property,  occupations,  franchises,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
ian  Territory  sufficient  to  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  to  ail  the  children  of 
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the  Indian  Territory."  Under  thii  clause  I  was  honored  by  being  appointed  oa 
May  4,  1904,  ai  "special  agent  on  taxation  in  the  Indian  Territory."  I  accepted  the 
office  on  May  30, 1904,  and  have  since  that  time  devoted  careful  attention  to  tin 
service. 

On  July  14  I  proceeded  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  spent  the  succeeding  tons 
weeks  in  detailed  study  of  the  conditions  there  prevailing,  supplementing  actual 
observation  by  interview  with  representatives  of  various  interests,  as  well  as  by  con- 
ference with  persons  qualified  to  entertain  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  question*  in 
issue.  Thereafter  I  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  Territories  of  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona  in  order  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  corresponding  conditions  in  the 
three  Territories  of  the  Union. 

The  urgency  of  establishing  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  system  of  tm 
schools  in  the  Indian  Territory  present  problems  that  are  probably  unique  in  Amer- 
ican experience.  In  all  other  communities  educational  requirement,  political 
capacity,  and  economic  resources  have  tended  to  develop  pari  passu.  The  district, 
school  sprang  up  naturally  with  the  emergence  of  local  self-consciousness  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm,  but  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  perplexing  conditions  which 
confront  us  represent  an  incidental  and  unanticipated  development,  for  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  there  has  been  no  provision. 

When  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  originally  assigned  a  vast  tract  of  land 
"west  of  Arkansas,"  it  was  with  the  intention  of  rigid  and  permanent  segregation. 
Moreover,  having  vested  the  tribes  by  virtue  of  formal  treaties  and  patents  based 
thereon  with  fee  simple  title  to  the  lands  thenceforth  designated  as  the  Indian 
Territory,  it  became  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to  recog- 
nize their  tribal  autonomy  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  It  is  true  that  in  face  of 
manifest  expediency  Congress  never  hesitated  to  amend  treaty  stipulations  by  posi- 
tive legislation,  and  that  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  found  adequate  warrant 
therefor  in  development  of  the  doctrine  of  "  tutelage."  But  for  full  fifty  yean  the 
theory  underlying  l>oth  legislation  and  administration  in  the  matter  of  the  Indian 
Territory  was  that  a  definite  domain  had  been  ceded  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in 
absolute  tenure  and  internal  economy,  and  that  no  person  of  white  or  non-citizen 
blood  should  be  permitted  entry  save  upon  tolerance  and  by  revocable  license. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  the  institutions  of  the  tribes  were  permitted  to 
develop.  Left  to  their  own  devices,  each  of  the  five  tribes  adopted  or  continued  a 
political  organization  whose  structure  and  internal  economy  afford  no  little  sugges- 
tion to  the  comparative  student  of  politico-economic  institution.  Tribal  chiefs  or 
governors,  manhood  suffrage,  bicameral  legislatures,  tribal  courts,  schemes  of 
revenue,  systems  of  taxation — all  figured  in  these  quaint  microcosms.  It  is  a  curioo* 
and  interesting  conjecture  as  to  what  results  would  have  attended  a  century  of 
absolutely  independent  development  along  these  lines. 

But  the  irresistible  course  of  events  proved  no  respecter  either  of  Indian  institu- 
tions nor  of  administrative  theory.  In  face  of  an  incredible  growth  of  population 
and  an  undreamt  of  extension  of  cultivation,  the  original  isolation  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory passed  away  for  all  time.  For  awhile  the  outright  prohibition  of  law  kept  out 
the  white  intruder.  But  as  a  restless,  daring  population  swarmed  about  and  beyond 
the  Territorial  confines  in  keen  search  of  homes  and  lands,  no  Chinese  wall  could  have 
preserved  the  old  conditions.  First  the  outlaw,  then  thp  cowboy,  then  the  licensed 
grazer,  then  the  squatter,  then  the  merchant  trader,  then  the  tenant  farmer  crossed 
the  border.  Houses  began  to  cluster  about  actual  or  prospective  railroad  lines  and 
urban  nuclei  to  form  at  trade  intersection  points.  Whereas  the  census  of  1890  had 
shown  the  aggregate  white  population  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  be  110,254,  the  census 
of  1900  reported  the  total  white  population  of  the  Territory  as  302,680. 

In  1890  the  Curtis  Act  vested  the  United  States  courts  of  the  Indian  Territory 
with  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  arising  out  of  the  holding  of  tribal  lands  by  persona 
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e  tribal  membership  was  disputed.  But  in  the  measure  itself  recognition  was 
i  to  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  noncitizens,  by  providing  (1)  that  nonciti- 
in  possession  of  lands  (not  exceeding  160  acres)  by  lease  or  agreement  should 
ontinued  by  judicial  award  in  occupation  thereof  for  such  time  as  would  com- 
ate  for  any  " lasting  and  valuable  improvements"  made  thereon;  and  (2)  that 
ilation  groups  of  two  hundred  or  more  residents  might  obtain  incorporation  as 
s  or  towns,  and  that  a  full  and  valid  title  to  such  areas  might  be  necessary  for 
ent  urban  needs  and  reasonable  prospective  growth  might  be  acquired  for  divi-* 
and  sale  as  town  lots. 

fter  1900  the  progress  of  land  allotment,  the  rapidity  of  railroad  development, 
the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  Territory  contributed  to 
II  progressively  the  number  of  persons  moving  from  surrounding  or  adjacent 
s  into  the  Territory.  At  the  present  time,  although  the  Indians,  including 
dmen,  remain  practically  unchanged  at  about  87,000,  the  number  of  noncitizens 
le  Territory  is  estimated  variously  at  from  500,000  to  700,000,  while  the  number 
egularly  established  towns  has  increased  to  more  than  300  with  a  population 
jing  from  100  to  probably  not  lesd  than  12,000. 

he  extent  and  gravity  of  the  educational  problem  thus  evolved  have  heretofore 
i  submitted  to  your  consideration.  The  educational  requirements  of  the  Indian 
b  been  met  by  institutional  colleges  and  academies  and  by  systems  of  day  or 
;hborhood  schools  maintained  out  of  tribal  funds  and  supervised  to  greater  or 
extent  by  the  United  States  authorities.  Similarly  the  incorporated  cities  and 
ns  of  the  Territory  have  established  and  supported  municipal  schools  out  of  the 
■eeds  of  local  taxation,  and  are  more  or  less  alive  to  their  educational  responsi- 
,ies.  But  in  the  rural  districts — that  is,  in  every  part  of  the  Territory  not 
aded  in  its  cities  and  towns— no  educational  provision  whatever  had  been  made 
t  to  the  present  fiscal  year  for  the  children  of  noncitizens.  In  other  words, 
Dably  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the  Territory — not  less,  it  may 
onably  be  estimated,  than  300,000  souls — have  been  without  the  most  elementary 
x>l  facilities  for  their  children.  Here  and  there  an  enterprising  little  gr*up  of 
d  noncitizens,  often  aided  by  the  merchants  of  adjacent  towns,  had  organized  a 
scription  or  volunteer  school  open  for  a  few  months  of  the  year.  But  such 
mpts  were  necessarily  sporadic  and  uncertain,  and  at  best  affected  only  a  liin- 
.  number.  t 

t  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  evil  and  indeed  the  menace  of  such  a  con- 
on.  Viewed  independently,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
erican  people  in  the  matter  of  public  education.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
Indian,  it  means  that  the  destinies  of  a  weakening  remnant,  certain  to  become 
re  and  more  hopelessly  an  ineffectual  minority,  will  be  ultimately  intrusted  to  a 
pie  whose  children  are  now  threatened  with  illiteracy  and  unenlighteument. 
Lealizing  the  ominous  character  of  these  facts  and  desirous  of  at  least  preventing 
situation  from  becoming  more  critical,  Congress  at  its  last  annual  session  placed 
:he  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  be  available 
ing  the  present  fiscal  year  "for  the  maintenance,  strengthening,  and  enlarging 
he  tribal  schools  *  *  *  and  making  provision  for  the  attendance  of  children 
loncitizens  therein,  and  the  establishment  of  new  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
ttl  school  boards."  Under  date  of  June  27,  1904,  intelligent  regulations  for  the 
rarsement  of  this  fund  were  formulated  by  the  Department,  providing  (1)  that 
fund  be  expended  exclusively  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  the  resi- 
ts of  the  applicant  neighborhood  being  required  to  provide  a  suitable  schoolhouse 
equipment;  (2)  that  no  part  of  the  fund  should  be  expended  for  the  support  of 
school  within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city;  (3)  that  the  schools 
lally  so  established  should  be  for  the  coeducation  of  Indian  and  white  pupils  or 
itizen  and  noncitizen  negro  pupils,  the  salaries  of  such  teachers  to  be  apportioned 
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between  the  tribal  school  funds  and  the  Congressional  appropriation  according  to 
attendance  of  citizen  and  noncitizen  children,  respectively. 

At  this  time  of  writing  the  work  of  school  extension  made  possible  by  the 
sional  appropriation  is  proceeding  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  and  wfth 
most  promising  outlook.    No  aggregate1  statistics  are  yet  available,  but  it 
unlikely  that  more  than  900  neighborhood  schools,  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
pupils,  of  whom  perhaps  two-thirds  are  the  children  of  noncitizens,  can  be 
'lished  or  put  upon  a  firmer  basis  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  Congress, 
inary  reports  from  30  schools  distributed  equally  among  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Creek  nations  show  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  2,526  pupils,  of  whom  1,793,  or 
than  66  per  cent,  are  children  of  noncitizens.    Under  the  most  favorable  condii 
therefore,  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  12,000  noncitizen  children  can  hope  to 
benefit  from  the  Congressional  appropriation,  leaving  probably  not  less  than  8ty 
noncitizen  children  of  school  age  without  adequate  educational  provision. 

Turning  now  from  examination  of  the  problem  to  consideration  of  the  remedy, 
is  evident  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  future  educational  provision  for  the  chi 
of  noncitizen  or  white  residents  of  the  Indian  Territory  depend  almost  en 
upon  the  political  organization  of  the  Territory.    A  common  school  system  is 
incident  of  government,  determined  in  kind  and  degree  by  the  character 
resources  of  that  government    A  system  appropriate  as  long  as  the  Territory 
tinues,  as  at  present,  a  quasidependency  of  the  Federal  Government,  might 
ably  be  utterly  unsuited  or  even  impossible  after  Territorial  government  or 
hood,  independent  or  joint,  has  been  conferred. 

The  present  temporary  and  future  uncertain  political  organization  of  the  1 
Territory  are  well  understood.     By  the  repeal  and  amendment  of  certain 
and  by  a  transfer  of  others  to  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Indian 
governments  have  ceased  to  be  more  than  mere  political  shells  whose  very  e 
terminates  on  March  4,  1906.    Thereafter  the  status  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  likely 
to  liecome  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  in  consequence  of  positive  legislation  one 
of  fotfr  things:  (1)  A  territorial  dependency  of  the  United  States;  (2)  an  organized' 
Territory  designed  for  statehood;  (3)  a  single  State;  (4)  an  integral  part  of  a  joint  j 
State. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  that  any  one  single  system  of  school  organization  and  j 
revenue  should  meet  with  like  success,  or  indeed  with  any  success,  each  of  the*  j 
contingencies.     If,  for  example,  the  Indian  Territory  is  continued  after  March  4 
1900,  as  at  present  a  manner  of  Territorial  dependency  of  the  United  States,  CongreB 
would  remain  charged  with  full  responsibility  for  establishing  a  common  school  *j» 
tern  and  would  l>e  the  source  of  legislative  authority  for  the  tax  measure  whereby 
such  a  system  would  be  wholly  or  in  part  maintained.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
present  political  organization  of  the  Territory  is  to  give  way  on  March  4, 1906,  or  soon 
thereafter  to  Territorial  government  or  to  statehood,  independent  or  joint,  then  Con- 
gressional responsibility  and  indeed  Congressional  power  with  respect  to  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  a  common  school  system  in  the  Territory,  would  practi- 
cally l>e  limited  to  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  fundamental  provisions  in  the  organic  ! 
act  of  the  new  Territory,  or  to  the  adoption  of  certain  constitutional  limitations  prfr  ; 
cedent  to  admission  to  the  Union,  in  the  event  of  statehood. 

It  is  true  that  the  degree  of  Congressional  control  likely  to  be  exercised  in  achool 
matters  in  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  event  of  a  radical  change  in  political  statof 
after  March  4,  1906,  would  vary  with  the  nature  of  that  change,  being,  conceivably, 
greatest  in  the  event  of  Territorial  organization,  somewhat  less  in  the  event  of  inde- 
pendent statehood,  and  very  much  less  in  the  case  of  joint  statehood  with  Oklahoma. 
But  the  problems  before  Congress  in  any  of  these  cases,  although  in  a  measure 
respectively  distinctive,  would  yet  as  a  class  be  very  different  from  that  arising  ia 
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present  political  organization  of  the  Territory  is  continued  or  not  essen- 
anged  for  some  years  to  come. 

iingly  all  consideration  of  the  proper  fiscal  provision  for  the  establishment 
ntenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory  falls  naturally 
iree  heads,  to  which  attention  will  now  be  respectively  paid, 
yhat  provision  should  be  made  for  the  period  between  the  present  time  and 
,  1906,  assuming  that  the  present  political  organization  of  the  Territory  is 
nate  or  undergo  radical  change  thereafter? 

^hat  provision  should  be  made,  under  the  last  assumption,  for  the  period 
jrch  4, 1906,  in  the  event  of  Territorial  organization  or  of  statehood,  indepen- 
joint? 

Fhat  provision  should  be  made  for  the  period  between  the  present  time  and 
,  1906,  as  well  as  thereafter,  assuming  that  the  existing  political  organization 
Territory  is  to  be  left  essentially  unchanged  in  the  matter  of  Congressional 
bility  and  authority  for  public  school  affairs? 

f  the  present  political  organization  of  the  Territory  is  to  be  replaced  on 
r,  1906.  by  a  radically  different  form  of  government  wherein  Congressional 
bility  and  authority  in  the  matter  of  common  school  education  are  no  longer 
int,  then  it  seems  clear  that  Congress  should  not  at  this  late  day  undertake 
ish  a  system  of  school  revenue  which  would  be  in  assured  existence  only 
;he  brief  remaining  period  of  present  political  status.  Even  if  favorably 
.  it  is  doubtful  whether  Congressional  action  in  the  matter  of  such  a  system 

had  before  the  latter  part  of  the  approaching  session.  Certainly  a  system 
►1  revenue,  even  if  promptly  authorized,  could  not  be  put  into  successful 
n  before  July  1,  1905.  This  would  leave  only  eight  months  in  which  it 
e  in  actual  force  before  the  new  order  of  things  be  inaugurated.  It  is  of 
sssible  that  the  new  political  regime  might  continue  in  essentially  unchanged 
i  system  established  by  Congressional  legislation.  But  on  the  whole  this  is 
,  or  at  least  so  uncertain  as  to  make  the  chance  of  educational  gain  distinctly 
i  the  risk  of  economic  disturbance  consequent  upon  the  brief  existence  of 
em  of  school  revenue  and  its  abrupt  displacement  by  a  second. 
3  other  hand  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  present  school  facilities  for  non- 
hildren  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  should  be  reasonably  and  logically 
id  and  extended  in  the  eight  months  between  the  expiration  of  the  present 
ir  and  March  4,  1906.  This  extension  is  demanded  not  only  by  present 
nal  requirements,  accented  by  the  progressive  influx  of  noncitizens  into  the 
y  to  be  anticipated  in  the  next  eighteen  months;  but,  most  of  all,  by  the  high 
ice  of  establishing  sound  traditions  of  common  school  education  in  the  Ter- 
jfore  the  advent  of  the  new  regime. 
Iingly,  I  recommend,  under  the  assumption  of  the  conditions  above  set  forth, 

sum  of  $250,000  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  expenditure  under  the 
i  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  for 
►ose  and  in  the  manner  of  the  current  appropriation  of  $100,000. 
ssuming  that  the  present  political  status  of  the  Territory  is  to  give  way  on 
,  1906,  to  Territorial  government  or  statehood,  thequestion  immediately  arises, 
extent  and  in  what  manner  should  Congress  undertake  to  determine  educa- 
•nditions  in  the  Territory  thereafter?  It  is  very  clear  that  present  Congres- 
sponsibility  in  the  matter  of  common  school  education  is  not  limited  entirely 
don  for  the  interval  between  the  present  time  and  the  period  of  change, 
mty  years  the  United  States  Government  has  maintained  in  one  form  or 
a  distinct  attitude  of  guardianship  toward  the  economic  and  social  interests 
ve  Civilized  Tribes.  This  can  not  be  thrown  off  in  a  moment  because  a  stroke 
en  will  have  wiped  out  all  tribal  institutions  and  merged  the  Indians  into  a 
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new  body  politic  with  radically  different  elements  outnumbering  them  many  timei 
numerically,  above  all,  at  a  time,  when  by  the  completion  of  tribal-land  allotment 
the  Indians  have  come  for  the  first  time  into  possession  of  important  and,  to  a  coo* 
siderable  degree,  unaccustomed  property  rights. 

In  two  directions  is  it  desirable  that  there  be  Congressional  action.  First, 
newly-created  political  body  should  face  its  educational  demands  with  a  no  less  fai 
able  contribution  from  the  Federal  Government  than  sister  States  and  Territories  u 
in  the  West  and  Southwest  have  received.  Second,  in  providing  the  financial 
of  a  common  school  system,  some  regard  should  be  had  for  deliberate  treaty  etipula* 
tions  with  the  respective  tribes  as  to  the  exemption  from  taxation,  for  certain  period^ 
of  time,  of  the  newly  allotted  land.  In  short,  Congress  on  the  one  hand  should! 
make  possible  an  extension  of  educational  facilities,  while  on  the  other  hand  & 
should  check  such  an  extension  in  so  far  as  it  involves  grave  economic  detriment  to 
a  particular  class  of  the  population.  Some  further  consideration  of  each  of  these  two 
occasions  for  Congressional  action  is  demanded: 

( 1 )  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  several  treaties  negotiated  for  the  allotment  of  tribal 
lands  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  no  large  reservation  should  have  been  withheld 
from  allotment  and  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  for  ultimate  cession  as  aa 
educational  endowment  to  the  political  Ixxiy  into  which  the  Indian  Territory  was  to 
develop.  This  would  have  resulted  in  a  manner  of  treatment  similar  to  the  expert 
ence  of  Oklahoma  and  as  closely  analogous  to  the  land  grants  for  educational  par- 
poses  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  tot 
West  as  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Indian  Territory  would  probably  permit 

In  default  thereof  it  is  manifestly  fair  that  some  equivalent  contribution  should 
be  made  to  the  new  Territory  or  State.     It  has  been  suggested  that  this  take  tha 
form  of  purchase  and  cession  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  Territorial  or  State 
school  endowment  fund,  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chick* 
saw  nations,  now  set  aside  from  allotment  for  public  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribal 
funds.     A  year  ago,  before  any  definite  action  hail  been  taken  in  the  alienation  of 
these  valuable  tracts,  this  would  have  been,  a  sagacious,  far-sighted,  and  entirely 
practicable  proposal.     It  is  possible  that  even  now  matters  have  not  proceeded » 
far  in  the  public  sale  of  the  deposits  as  to  make  Federal  acquisition  and  cession 
impossible  or  inexpedient.     If  such  a  course  be  yet  practicable,  there  should  be 
prompt  and  unhesitating  action.     At  no  great  initial  outlay  Congress  will  baft 
thereby  put  the  new  political  body  into  possession  of  a  splendid  endowment  for 
school  purposes,  substantially  productive  at  present  and  probably  capable  of  yield- 
ing, under  faithful  custody  and  wise  stewardship,  an  annual  revenue  which  would 
now  be  regarded  as  a  lavish  income.     If  such  a  course,  however,  be  no  longer  prac* 
ticable  the  alternative  action  demanded  by  the  situation  is  a  direct  Federal  appfO" 
priation.     This  should  be  of  an  amount  not  less  than  $10,000,000,  the  income  to  1* 
expended  exclusively  for  educational  purposes. 

(2)  The  organization  of  State  or  Territorial  government  in  the  Territory  will  be 
speedily  followed,  it  may  be  anticipated,  by  the  legislative  enactment  of  a  system  of 
school  organization  and  school  revenue.  In  the  event  of  joint  statehood  with 
Oklahoma  the  natural  disposition  will  l>e  to  extend  to  the  new  area  the  system 
already  in  operation  in  Oklahoma,  with  at  best  minor  modifications.  In  the  event 
of  independent  statehood  or  of  Territorial  government  the  systems  in  force  in  the 
adjacent  States  and  Territories  may  be  expected  to  exercise  large  influence.  But  in 
any  case  recourse  will  naturally  be  had  to  the  taxation  of  land  as  the  important  if 
not  the  principal  source  of  school  revenue. 

At  this  juncture  embarrassment  will  be  encountered  in  consequence  of  the  taxi 
exemption,  more  or  less  extensive,  conferred  by  the  several  tribal  treaties  upon  the 
newly  allotted  land;  that  is,  upon  virtually  the  whole  extent  of  the  Territory  outside 
of  its  towns  and  cities.     The  newly-organized  government  will  naturally  seek  relief 
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lone  or  the  other  of  two  policies — (a)  in  neglecting  the  treaty  stipulations  as  to 
ax  exemption  of  Indian  land,  or  (6)  in  encouraging  the  alienation  of  Indian  land 
torn  original  allottees  to  new  owners,  thereby  converting  it  from  exempt  to  taxable 
bnn.  Upon  one  or  the  other  of  the  horns  of  the  fiscal  dilemma  with  which  the  new 
government  will  thus  find  itself  confronted,  the  Indian  stands  a  reasonably  good 
ihance  of  being  impaled. 

tit  is  obviously  the  high  duty  of  Congress  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  Indians 
this  connection,  without  at  the  same  time  imposing  an  impossible  handicap  upon 
e  new  government.  This  can  best  be  done  by  recognizing,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
it  and  respecting  the  intent  of  the  tax  exemption ;  and  by  not  deferring,  on  the 
r,  to  the  absolute  letter  of  treaty  stipulations,  when  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
elopments  these  have  become  not  only  at  variance  with  public  policy,  but  with 
ultimate  interest  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
The  several  treaties  and  laws  have  defined  the  status  of  allotted  lands,  in  the  mat- 
of  tax  exemption,  as  follows:  In  the  Seminole  Nation  40  acres  are  made  alienable 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  allottee  not  exceeding  21  years  from  the  date  of  the  deed 
the  allotment,  the  remainder  being,  with  the  completion  of  the  tribal  allotment, 
ble  and  taxable.  In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  160  acres  are  sepa- 
ly  patented  as  a  homesteed  and  made  inalienable  and  nontaxable  for  a  period  of 
years;  the  remainder  of  the  allotment  being  nontaxable  as  long  as  title  resides  in 
original  allottee,  but  for  a  period  not  exceeding  21  years.  In  the  Creek  and 
rokee  nations  40  acres  must  be  designated  as  a  homestead,  to  be  inalienable  and 
taxable  for  21  years;  the  remainder  of  the  allotment  being  probably  nontaxable 
July  26,  1907,  and  August  7,  1907,  respectively,  by  virtue  of  treaty  provisions 
t  allotted  lands  may  not  be  encumbered,  taken,  sold,  or  alienated,  except  with 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  the  expiration  of  five  years  from 
date  of  agreements  ratified  July  26,  1902,  in  the  case  of  the  Creeks,  and  August  7, 
.  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokees. 
Tax-exemption  rights  of  various  extent  have  thus  been  conferred  upon  the  Indian 
ttees.  With  the  exception  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  these  rights  are  sub- 
itial  only  in  the  matter  of  the  homestead,  since  the  exemption  periods  of  the 
fetnaining  areas  terminate  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  governments  and 
dmoet  before  the  succeeding  political  organization  will  have  had  time  to  enact  and 
•Ot  into  operation  a  system  of  school  revenue. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  and  equitable  that  in  the  new  political  organization  some 
pproximation  to  uniformity  of  exemption  replace  the  existing  variety.  Whatever 
him  to  preferential  treatment  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  may  have  would  seem 
O  be  adequately  met  by  the  recognition  of  a  homestead  of  160  acres  as  compared 
*ith  40  acres  in  each  of  three  remaining  nations.  On  the  whole  the  equities  of  the 
*se  as  between  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Indians  and  the  fiscal  requirements  of  the 
iew  Territory  or  State  would  seem  to  be  adequately  met  by  the  exemption  from 
fcx&tion  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  of  homesteads  in  the  size  now  defined  by 
Mating  treaties  and  laws. 

Accordingly,  under  the  assumption  that  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  governments 
Hi  March  4,  1906,  is  to  be  followed  immediately  by  territorial  organization  or  state- 
hood, I  beg  to  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  purchase  and  cede  to  the  new  Territory  or  State 
h*  a  public  school  endowment  the  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
haaw  nations  now  set  aside  for  public  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribal  funds;  or,  in 
lie  event  of  this  procedure  being  no  longer  practicable,  that  a  direct  Federal  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,000  be  made  to  the  new  Territory  or  State  as  a  permanent  school 
todowment. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  prior  to  recognition  of  statehood  or  territorial  status,  to 
te  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  that  the  new  political 
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organization  declare  inalienable  and  exempt  from  all  taxation  for  a  period  of  twenty 
one  yean  the  homesteads  of  tribal  allottees,  in  the  size  now  defined  by  existing 
ties  and  laws. 

(C)  It  remains  to  consider  what  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  for 
interval  between  the  present  time  and  March  4,  1906,  as  well  as  for  the  period 
after,  assuming  that  the  existing  political  organization  of  the  Territory  is  to  be 
essentially  unchanged  in  the  matter  of  Congressional  responsibility  and 
for  public  school  affairs. 

Whatever  be  the  determining  considerations  of  public  policy  leading  in 
directions  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  weU-being 
of  the  Indians,  continued  Congressional  control  would  be  the  wisest  course.  Attkajj 
moment,  as  probably  never  before,  the  economic  interests  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tril 
or  of  that  part  of  them  which  should  most  appeal  to  our  national  conscience,  are 
need  of  deliberate  protection.  We  can  readily  admit  that  sooner  or  later  the 
citizens  of  the  Territory  may  and  ought  to  be  merged  completely,  in  the  matter 
rights  and  duties,  with  the  white  noncitizens.  We  may  even  agree  that  the  eartieg 
this  be  practicable  the  better,  but  certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  questioaj 
whether  the  proper  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  large  measure  of  Congreflriomi 
and  Administrative  protection  up  to  the  present  enjoyed,  is  at  the  pricise  moment! 
when  the  individual  Indians  have  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  come  into  possafr* 
sion  of  valuable  and  unaccustomed  land  ownership,  especially  in  view  of  the  bofc; 
that  the  interest  of  the  overwhelmingly  preponderant  noncitizen  class  is  from  the 
very  nature  of  things  opposed  to  the  undisturbed  and  often  unprofitable  retention  of 
this  ownership  by  the  Indians. 

In  the  event  of  Congress  determining  that  the  existing  control  of  educational  nn*V 
ters  in  the  Territory  be  left  essentially  unchanged  opportunity  will  be  afforded  fat 
the  enactment  and  operation  of  a  system  of  school  revenue  capable  of  meeting  tta 
educational  requirements  of  both  citizen  and  noncitizen  elements  of  the  Territory 
without  at  the  same  time  injuring  the  economic  interests  of  the  Indians. 

Thin  system  of  school  revenue,  in  outline,  should  consist  of  (1)  a  school  district 
tax,  supplemented  by  appropriations  allotted  in  proportion  to  school  attendance 
from  out  a  central  school  fund  composed  of  (2)  an  annual  Congressional  appropnv 
tion  or  the  corresponding  income  from  a  Federal  school  endowment;  (3)  a  tax  oa. 
collateral  inheritance;  (4)  a  license  tax  on  certain  occupations;  (5)  a  corporation 
tax  on  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  pipe  lines,  express  companies,  etc.  Each 
of  these  projwsed  measures  will  be  briefly  considered. 

(1)  The  basis  of  school  revenue  should  be  a  school  district  tax  determined  in  rite 
by  local  choice  but  limited  to  a  reasonable  maximum.  The  school  districts  should 
be  fixed  by  appropriate  subdivision,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  of  the  existing  twenty -five  recording  districts  of  the  Territory.  Thisschool 
tax  should  be  assessed  and  levied  upon  the  actual  market  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  not  specifically  exempt,  by  locally  elected  boards  of  school  commissioners 
in  whom  should  also  l>e  vested  the  local  conduct  of  the  school.  The  assessment 
returns  should  t>e  submitted  for  equalization  and  for  revision  upon  appeal  to  a  cen- 
tral board  of  tax  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  who 
should  also  apportion  the  central  school  fund.  In  addition  to  the  tax  exemption* 
contained  in  ordinary  general  property  tax  laws,  specific  provision  should  be  m*k 
for  the  exemption  from  all  taxation  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  of  the  home- 
steads of  tribal  allottees  in  the  size  now  defined  by  existing  treaties  and  laws.  With 
respect  to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  a  liberal  period  of  grace  and  a  generous  term  ol 
redemption  should  be  provided.  Associated  with  the  measure  might  very  properly 
be  the  wise  system  of  govermental  supervision  of  the  leasing — and  when  the  tunehsi 
arrived,  of  the  sale — of  Indian  land,  as  recently  recommended  by  the  United  Stat* 
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t  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory.    This  plan,  it  will  be  rememl>ered,  con- 
templates the  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  special  leasing  agent 
[-  for  each  of  the  twenty-five  recording  districts  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  examine  and 
.where  proper  to  approve  all  land  leases  made  by  tribal  allottees  pursuant  to  law. 

Such  a  district  school  tax  will  at  present  fall  upon  personal  property,  including 
^improvements  and  chattels,  and  upon  land  other  than  homesteads.    It  will  from  the 
j outset,  even  though  levied  at  a  moderate  rate,  yield  a  considerable  revenue  for 
school  purposes,  and  with  growth  of  |>opulation  and  assured  increment  in  land  values 
it  will  naturally  develop  into  the  general  property  tax  hereafter  demanded  for  Terri- 
torial or  State  purposes. 

(2)  Until  such  time  as  distinctive  school  revenues  have  been  provided  and  have 
begun  to  yield  adequately,  it  is  obviously  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  maintain  and 

Ito  develop  educational  facilities  for  the  children  of  the  Territory  in  the  manner 
llbeady  proposed  (see  above,  pp.  10-11 ).  But  even  thereafter,  if  it  is  to  be  the  policy 
lot  Congress  to  remain  responsible  for  the  educational  system  of  the  Territory  instead 
[of  transferring  it  to  a  newly  organized  Territory  or  State,  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
Jmrden  of  school  taxation  upon  the  communities  should  l>e  lightened  by  a  Federal 
>1  grant  to  the  same  extent  as  in  adjacent  Territories  and  States.  Until  such 
[time  as  an  equivalent  federal  endowment  for  school  purposes  has  been  made  to  the 
[Territory,  this  aid  should  take  the  form  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
)v000. 

(3)  A  tax  on  collateral  inheritance  is  desirable,  not  only  as  an  equitable  and 
ftxpedient— even  though  at  the  present  time  an  inconsiderable — source  of  school 
revenue,  but  also  because  such  a  fiscal  device  should  figure  prominently  in  the  pub- 

ifc  economy  of  the  future  Territory  or  State.  The  tax  should  l>e  slightly  progressive, 
Varying  in  accordance  with  the  relationship  of  the  heir  and  the  value  of  each  sepa- 
f*tte  inheritance  or  bequest.  Thus,  all  property  passing  to  the  wife,  child,  adopted 
Child,  or  grandchild  of  the  deceased,  all  bequests  to  educational  and  philanthropic 
institutions,  and  the  first  $200  in  value  of  every  inheritance  should  be  exempt;  from 
tlBOO  to  $5,000,  husban<ls  and  lineal  descendants  should  pay  1  per  cent,  other  heirs 
||2  per  cent;  from  $5,000  to  $20,000,  husbands  and  lineal  descendants  should  pay  H 
per  cent,  other  heirs  3  per  cent;  upon  the  next  $30,000,  2  and  4  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, and  upon  the  value  in  excess  of  $50,000,  2}  and  5  jier  cent,  res|>ectively,  should 
be  paid. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  local  license,  taxes  imposed  by  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
far  general  municipal  purposes,  certain  gainful  occupations  can  properly  l>e  made  to 
.Contribute  in  the  form  of  central  license  or  permit  taxes  to  the  general  school  fund. 
In  order  not  to  affect  injuriously  the  fiscal  resources  of  the  municipal  bodies,  the 
Industries  so  selected  should  l>e  relatively  few  in  numl>er  and  such  as  can  bear,  bv 
leason  of  their  particularly  profitable  character  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Terri- 

f.toty,  a  comparatively  heavier  burden  of  taxation.  Thus,  banks,  brokers'  offices, 
land,  loan,  and  investment  companies  and  associations,  oil  wells,  coal  mines,  billiard 
tad  pool  rooms,  restaurants,  might  be  among  the  occupations  fairly  chosen  for  such 
taxation. 

(5)  It  is  obviously  fair  that  corporations  of  service,  such  as  railroads,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  express  companies,  pij>e  lines,  whose  present  and  future  prosperity  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  Territory, 
ahould  aid  in  supporting  it.  There  is  much  warrant  for  believing  that  a  just  and 
Reasonable  corporation  tax  would  even  now  be  acceptable  to  the  interests  directly 
affected,  both  as  securing  proj>ortionate  contribution  to  an  imperative  occasion  for 
public  expenditure  and  even  more  as  assurance  that  the  future  relations  between  the 
Territory,  whatever  be  its  ultimate  political  organization,  and  its  corjK>rations  is  to 
be  proper  and  equitable  contribution  and  not  exploitation  and  oppression.     The  cor- 
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poration  tax  should  be  assessed  and  levied  by  the  board  of  tax  commissioners, 
appointed  at  above  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  vested  with  the  \ 
revision  and  equalization  of  the  property  tax  assessments  and  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  general  school  fund.  • 

Accordingly,  under  the  assumption  that  in  all  that  pertains  to  educational  respon- 
sibility and  control,  the  Indian  Territory  is  to  continue  after  March  4,  1906,  at  at 
present,  subject  to  the  further  will  of  Congress,  I  venture  to  make  the  following 
recommendations: 

1.  That  a  public  school  system  be  provided  for  such  part  of  the  Territory  as  lies 
outside  of  its  cities  and  towns  by  a  subdivision  of  the  existing  recording  districts  into  ,\ 
a  suitable  number  of  school  districts,  the  affairs  of  which  shall  respectively  be  j 
directed  by  elected  boards  of  district  school  commissioners;  that  each  district  school 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  levy  of  a  district-school  tax  on  real  and  personal  property ■■ 
of  the  kind  above  described;  that  the  proceeds  of  such  taxation  shall  be  supple- ( 
men  ted  by  the  apportionment  upon  the  basis  of  school  attendance  of  a  general  school  J 
fund  composed  of  a  Congressional  appropriation  or  the  income  from  a  Federal  school 
endowment,  a  tax  on  collateral  inheritance,  a  license  tax  on  certain  occupations,  and 
a  corporation  tax,  all  of  the  kinds  above  described. 

2.  That  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
Territory  now  existing  and  hereafter  provided,  Congress  shall  make  an  annual  appro* 
priation  of  $250,000  until  such  time  as  a  Federal  endowment  for  educational  purposes 
shall  be  made  to  the  Territory!  the  annual  income  from  which  will  yield  an  equiva- 
lent amount. 

Any  final  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  of  providing  an  educational  system 
for  the  Indian  Territory  is  certain  to  impinge,  at  one  point  or  another,  upon  variocs; 
further  economic  and  social  questions  there  imminent,  such  as  the  disposition  of  tbtj 
Indian  institutional  school  and  academy  buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  Indian 
tribal  funds,  the  complete  control  of  tribal  expenditures,  the  prohibition  of  liquor' 
traffic,  the  restrictions  upon  the  sale  and  the  supervision  of  the  leasing  of  Indian 
lands.     But  a  discussion  of  these  matters,  vital  though  they  be  to  the  present  and 
future  well-being  of  the  Indians,  is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  report 

Finally,  it  seems  proper  to  add  that  although  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the 
decisions  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land  have  divested  the  Indian  treaties 
of  their  inviolable  character,  and  that  in  accordance  therewith  certain  carefully  con- 
sidered modifications  of  existing  treaty  provisions  have  been  recommended  in  the 
forecoing  report,  yet  the  presumption  is  always  to  be  deemed  pronouncedly  in  favor 
of  exact  treaty  stipulations  and  that  any  departure  from  the  letter  thereof — especially 
in  the  case  of  recently  negotiated  treaties — should  have  the  ultimate  well-being  of 
the  Indians  as  its  undoubted  justification. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

Jacob  H.  Hollander, 

Special  Agent  on  Taxation  in  the  Indian  Territory' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Exhibit  D. 

[Referred  to  on  page  68  of  the  report.] 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  OF  ALL  CLASSES  AND  AMOUNTS  DIS- 
BURSED FOR  EACH  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 
1904. 

To  invalids,  regular  establishment,  general  laws  (disability  contracted 

in  service),  as  follows: 

7, 816  pensioners,  Army $1, 303, 212. 35 

1, 685  pensioners,  Navy 307,201.49 

[  $1,610,413.84 

[  Total...    9,501 

t  To  invalids  civil  war,  general  laws  (disability  contracted  in  service), 

f    as  follows: 

[;  238, 555  pensioners,  Army $47, 269, 983. 62 

[  2, 230  pensioners,  Navy 442, 075. 77 


Total..  240,785 
r  To  invalids  Spanish  war  (disability  contracted  in  service),  as  follows: 

11, 946  pensioners,  Army $2, 147, 332. 08 

494  pensioners,  Navy 89, 692. 49 


47, 712, 059. 39 


2, 237, 024. 57 


Total..     12,440 

I  To  invalids  civil  war,  act  of  June  27, 1890  (service  pension),  as  follows: 

[  433, 552  pensioners,  Army $50, 985, 658. 59 

\  16, 455  pensioners,  Navy 1, 961 ,  804. 92 

►  52,947,463.51 

Total..  450,007 

To  7,582  survivors  of  old  wars? 

War  of  1812 $300.00 

Mexican  war , 885,380.44 

Indian  wars 349, 549. 35 

Total 1,235,229.79 


Total  paid  soldiers  and  sailors 105,742,191.10 


:,  lien  pensioned  on  account  of  disability 262,  726 

Men  pensioned  on  account  of  service 450, 007 

Men  pensioned  as  old  war  survivors 7, 582 


Total  men  pensioned 720, 315 


*o  widows,  etc.,  regular  establishment,  general  laws, 
*8  follows: 

2, 137  pensioners,  Army $435,818.18 

1, 094  pensioners,  Navy 241, 692. 97 


Total ...    3, 231 
*o  widows,  etc.,  civil  war,  general  laws,  as  follows: 

84,221  pensioners,  Army $13,589,903.55 

1,153  pensioners,  Navy 198,881.52 

606  pensioners,  army  nurses 94, 653. 87 


$677, 511. 15 


Total 13,883,438.94 

11988-04 20 
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etc,  war  with  Spain,  as  follows: 

4,187  penatcwsrs,  Army •80,088.17 

*N*vy 43,924.04 


To  widows,  etc,  Mt  of  Jnw ST,  1800;  m  follow.: 

161  ,oTC  pensioners.  Army $17,(1 

7,208  pensioners,  Navy 784,844.70 

Total /..,..„ 18,40,1 

To  widows,  etc,  for  old  wen,  m  follows: 

Wsrof  1812,  818  peoskmeri...,. $140, 176.94 

Mexican  war,  7,8X1  pensioners 793,440.00 

Indian  wars,  8,519  pensioners.  1. '308,833.03 

Total :.„ LSM 

Total  paid  to  widow*  and  nurses 36,87,1 

Widows,  etc,  pensioned: 

By  reason  of  death  of  aoldier  or  sailor  ol  service  origin • 

By  reason  of  death  of  aoldier  on  soeount  erf  service H 

By  reason  of  death  ol  aoldier  on  account  of  old  wan 1 

Total  widowa  penaioned V- 

Total  nnraea  pensioned 

Number  of  pensioners  on  the  rail  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 
1,043,919,  to  whom  wae  paid  $141,083,571.49,  divided  aa  follows: 

Boldiers  and  sailors,  1106,742,191.10;  widows,  $36,237,278.82;  by  Trcasuf* 
mente,  including  all  classes,  $114,101.77. 


[  Rrf f rrttl  to  im  page  72  of  the  report.] 

LETTER  PROM  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR.  TRANS! 
TING,  IN  RESPONSE  TO  SENATE  RESOLUTION  OF  MARCH  A- 
THE  REPORT  OP  THE  ACTINO  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIC 
CONTAINING  A  COPY  OP  THE  ORDER  REPERRED  TO  IN  s 
RESOLUTION,  AND  ALSO  SUBMITTING  A  BRIEP  REVIEW  OFF 
SION  LEGISLATION  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  THEREO? 
THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Dbpabtmsnt  op  tub  ImtW* 
WanhingUm,  *sre*»* 

Sib:  Replying  to  Senate  Resolution  No.  151,  I  have  the  honor  to  Haw* 
order  has  recently  been  issued  regulating  the  administration  of  theKtoiJ"* 
1890.  It  is  not  considered,  however,  that  this  Department  has  the  mtW1 
enlarge  the  provisions  of  that  act  or  in  any  way  to  affect  its  just  interpret"* 
that  the  order  referred  to  does  either.  A  copy  of  the  order  is  contained  in  H*' 
of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  PensionB  transmitted  herewith. 

As  some  misunderstanding  with  reference  to  the  interpretation  and  yW 
this  order  has  existed,  a  brief  review  of  pension  legislation  and  the  admini* 
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iereof  in  this  Department  is  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  order 
aferred  to  is  clearly  within  Executive  authority  and  in  conformity  with  existing  law 
nd  the  methods  which  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  its  administration. 
Before  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  no  pensions  were  granted  except  upon  proof  that 
le  death  or  disability  for  which  the  pension  was  sought  resulted  from  actual  service, 
his  act,  however,  provided  that  any  person  who  had  served  ninety  days  or  more, 
nd  who  had  been  honorably  discharged,  should  receive  a  pension  of  not  leas  than 
5  nor  more  than  $12  per  month,  if  proof  were  furnished  that  he  was  suffering  from 
permanent  disability,  not  the  result  of  vicious  habits,  which  incapacitated  him 
from  the  performance  of  manual  labor  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  unable 
•  earn  a  support." 

Disability,  partial  or  complete,  to  perform  manual  labor  is  the  sole  measure  of  the 
ght  to  a  pension  under  this  act.  The  element  of  manual  labor  is  fundamental.  If, 
the  adjudication  of  a  pension  claim,  it  shall  be  determined  that  the  applicant's 
insionable  disabilities  render  him  wholly  incapacitated  for  manual  labor,  his  pen- 
Dn  rating  will  be  accordingly,  even  though  the  applicant  may  be  then  occupied 
ith  distinguished  usefulness  in  some  field  of  intellectual  endeavor. 
It  is  well  understood  that  there  is  a  natural  decay  of  the  physical  powers,  due  solely 
age,  which  impairs  man's  capacity  to  "earn  a  support"  by  his  own  manual  labor. 
Not  only  does  the  act  itself  provide  that  "each  and  every  infirmity  shall  be  duly 
nadered,"  but  the  decisions  under  it  uniformly  recognize  the  principle  that  disa- 
lities  due  to  senility  alone  are  pensionable. 

By  an  order  (No.  241)  issued  by  the  Pension  Bureau  in  September,  1893,  a  copy  of 
hich  is  transmitted  herewith,  it  was  determined  that — 

a  case  in  which  the  pensioner  has  reached  the  age  of  75  years  his  rate  shall  not  be 
flturbed  if  he  is  receiving  the  maximum  ($12);  and  if  he  is  not  a  pensioner  he  shall 
ceive  the  maximum  for  senility  alone  if  there  are  no  special  disabilities  shown. 

In  the  case  of  applicant  Patrick  Carroll  the  Department,  in  February,  1893> 
scided  that — 

d  age  or  senility  is  a  legal  disability  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  and  the  sur- 
'ons  should  have  given  their  estimate  of  the  amount  of  disability  arising  therefrom 
r  the  performance  of  manual  labor  and  the  earning  of  a  support  thereby. 

In  July,  1895,  in  the  case  of  applicant  Jacob  Rinkle  the  Departmeut  affirmed  the 
>ove-named  Order  No.  241. 

Later,  in  July,  1897,  in  the  case  of  Francis  Frank,  it  was  held  by  the  Department 
at — 

claimant  for  pension  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
years  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  the  minimun  rate  of  pension  provided  by  that  act. 

Although  age  in  connection  with  other  disabilities  has  always  been  considered  in 
itermiuing  pension  ratings  under  the  act,  there  has  never  been  any  uniform  rule 
r  rating  the  infirmities  due  to  the  element  of  age  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
isses  named.  Such  ratings  therefore  seem  to  have  been  governed  by  the  varying 
anions  of  the  many  who  have  been  occupied  with  that  duty,  thereby  imparting  to 
at  feature  of  pension  administration  something  of  uncertainty  and  inequality. 
To  this  fact,  together  with  the  growing  importance  of  age  conditions,  is  due  in 
nsiderable  measure  the  necessity  for  action  on  the  line  of  this  order  specifically 
fining,  as  far  as  practicable,  ratings  from  the  best  attainable  data  for  infirmities 
le  to  senility. 

In  the  administration  of  the  pension  law*,  and  the  consideration  of  the  immense 
mber  of  cases  that  are  pending  under  every  act,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  uniformity 
d  expedition  in  decisions  without  laying  down  convenient  rules  for  the  weighing 
evidence  and  prima  facie  presumption  which  long  experience  justifies.  This  has 
en  the  uniform  course  of  the  Pension  Bureau  since  its  establishment. 
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The  order  in  question  merely  lays  down,  as  a  convenient  rule  of  decision  and  s 
rebuttable  presumption  of  fact,  that  one  who  is  otherwise  entitled  and  is  62  yean  of 
age  is  partially  disabled  from  earning  a  livlihood  by  his  hands;  that  one  who  u  ft 
is  more  disabled  for  manual  work;  that  one  who  is  68  is  in  a  still  greater  degree 
incapable  of  earning  a  support  by  manual  labor;  and  that  one  of  70  is  completely  dis- 
abled in  this  regard.  Certainly  such  a  presumption  is  Justified  by  general  experience 
in  actual  life. 

When  it  is  understood  that  in  the  adjudications  under  this  act  age  has  always  been 
considered  a  factor  in  connection  with  other  disabilities;  and  whenitisfurtherconad- 
ered  that  for  more  than  ten  years  there  has  been  an  established  rating  (the  maximum 
allowed  by  law)  based  solely  on  the  age  of  75  years,  and  that  for  nearly  seven  yen* 
there  has  been  an  establiseed  rating  (the  minimum  provided  by  law)  based  alone  on 
the  age  of  65  years,  it  will  be  apparent  how  largely  problematical  must  be  any  estimate 
of  increase  of  expenditures  under  the  order  of  March  15,  1904. 

The  Acting  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  given  attentive  consideration  to  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  resolution,  and  by  reference  to  his  report  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  estimates  that  the  order  of  March  15, 1904,  will  result  in  an  increased  expendi- 
ture annually  of  $5,400,000. 

Attention  is  particularly  invited  to  this  branch  of  the  Commissioner's  report,  which, 

while  it  shows  the  processes  by  which  this  result  is  reached,  and  that  it  is  the  best 

approximation  to  accuracy  practicable,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  calculation  is  to  some 

extent  necessarily  speculative. 

Respectfully,  E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary. 
The  President  pro  tempore, 

United  States  Senate. 


[Order  No.  241.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  2,  W*- 
The  circular  of  June  12,  1893,  in  respect  to  rating  case  under  the  act  of  June  27, 
1890,  is  withdrawn. 

Hereafter  in  affixing  rates  under  this  act  the  inedical  referee  or  the  medical  officer 
in  the  board  of  revision  shall  weigh  each  disability  and  determine  the  degree  that 
each  disability  or  the  combined  disabilities  disables  the  claimant  from  earning  a  sup- 
port by  manual  labor,  and  a  rate  corresponding  to  this  degree  shall  be  allowed. 

In  cases  in  which  the  pensioner  has  reached  the  age  of  75  his  rate  shall  not  be 
disturbed  if  he  is  receiving  the  maximum,  and  if  he  is  not  a  pensioner  he  shall 
receive  the  maximum  for  senility  alone,  if  there  are  no  special  pensionable  disabili- 
ties shown. 

Wm.  Lochren,  Commissioner- 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Pensions, 

Washington,  March  81,  lM 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  accompanying  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  the  order  dated  March  15,  1904,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  one  referred  to  by  that  honorable  body. 

This  order  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Bureau,  enlarge  "  the  pension  act  of  June 
27,  1890.  and  amendments  as  to  disabilities  of  applicants  for  pension, "  but  simply 
construes  said  act  in  its  application  to  the  granting  of  pensions  thereunder. 
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Inability  to  earn  a  support  by  manual  labor  from  any  cause  is  the  guide  to  rating. 
Pensions  not  exceeding  $12  per  month  and  not  less  than  $6  per  month,  proportioned 
the  degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support,"  is  the  wording  of  the  law. 
Special  diseases  and  disabilities  are  not  the  only  factors  that  produce  inability  to 
rform  manual  labor.  The  bodily  infirmities  natural  to  advancing  age  must  be 
cognized  in  considering  claims  under  the  law.  Manual  labor  alone  enters  into 
nsideration,  and  to  determine  the  degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support  thereby  is 
difficult  problem  to  solve  in  such  a  way  as  to  distribute  pensions  equitably  to 
^serving  applicants  unless  some  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  is  adopted. 
While  it  is  an  established  fact  that  men  of  great  age  retain  their  intellectual  capac- 
y  and  mental  activity  in  the  highest  degree,  it  is  also  an  established  fact  that  the 
an  who  earns  his  support  by  hard  manual  labor  finds  at  the  age  of  62  his  ability 
iminishing  and  employment  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  amount  the  order  will  "increase  pensions  annually,  and  particularly  when  the 
ime  shall  become  fully  operative,"  can  be  only  roughly  estimated. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  living  to-day  about  875,000  ex-Union  soldiers  of  the  civil 
ar.  Of  these  there  are  pensioned  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1802,  known  as  the 
eneral  law,  about  265,000,  and  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  about  428,000,  aggre- 
ating  693,000,  which,  deducted  from  the  whole  number  of  survivors,  leaves  182,000 
*ho  have  not  applied  for  pension.  To  state  definitely  how  many  of  this  number 
tiled  to  serve  the  required  ninety  days  and  receive  final  honorable  discharge  would 
*  impossible.  One-fourth  seems  a  fair  estimate  and  reduces  the  number  to  136,500, 
V>  say  that  75,000  of  these  have  reached  the  age  of  62  and  will  apply  seems  a  reason- 
ble  estimate.  If  these  75,000  are  all  placed  on  the  rolls  at  $6  a  month,  or  $72  a 
ear,  the  output  for  pensions  will  be  increased  $5,400,000  annually. 
The  pension  roll  is  diminishing  rapidly,  owing  to  deaths  of  beneficiaries,  and  in 
1  probability  this  decrease  will  offset  any  gains  caused  by  claims  of  soldiers  who 
ave  reached  the  age  of  65  and  upward. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  Davenport, 
Acting  Commisioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


[Order  No.  78.] 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Pensions, 

March  15,  1&04. 
Whereas  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  amended,  provides  that  a  claimant  shall  "be 
titled  to  receive  a  pension  not  exceeding  $12  per  month  and  not  less  than  $6 
f  month  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support,  and  in  determin- 
1  mtch  inabi'ity  each  and  every  infirmity  shall  be  duly  considered,  and  the  aggregate 
the  disabilities  shown  to  be  rated;"  and 

Whereas  old  age  is  an  infirmity  the  average  nature  and  extent  of  which  the  experi- 
ice  of  the  Pension  Bureau  has  established  with  reasonable  certainty;  and 
Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  in  1887,  when  thirty-nine  years  had  elapsed  after  the 
exican  war,  all  soldiers  of  said  war  who  were  over  62  years  of  age  were  placed  on 
e  pension  roll;  and 

Whereas  thirty-nine  years  will  have  elapsed  on  April  13, 1904,  since  the  civil  war, 
d  there  are  many  survivors  over  62  years  of  age:  Now,  therefore, 
Ordered,  (1)  In  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims  under  said  act  of  June  27,  1890, 
amended,  it  shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  evidential  fact,  if  the  contrary  does 
t  appear,  and  if  all  other  legal  requirements  are  properly  met,  that,  when  a  claim- 
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ant  has  passed  the  age  of  62  years,  he  is  disabled  one-half  in  ability  to  perform  man- 
ual labor,  and  is  entitled  to  be  rated  at  $6  per  month;  after  65  years,  at  $8  per 
month;  after  68  years,  at  $10  per  month,  and  after  70  years,  at  $12  dollars  per 
month. 

(2)  Allowances  at  higher  rate,  not  exceeding  $12  per  month,  will  continue  to  be 
made  as  heretofore  while  disabilities  other  than  age  show  a  condition  of  inability 
to  perform  manual  labor. 

(3)  This  order  shall  take  effect  April  13, 1904,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  retroactive. 
The  former  rules  of  the  Office  fixing  the  minimum  and  maximum  at  65  and  75  yean, 
respectively,  are  hereby  modified  as  above. 

E.  F.  Ware, 
Commissioner  of  Pension*. 
Approved. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 


[Senate  Resolution  No.  151,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session.] 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
inform  the  Senate: 

First.  Whether  an  order  has  recently  been  issued  enlarging  the  pension  act  of  June 
twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  amendments,  as  to  disabilities  <rf 
applicants  for  pensions,  and  if  so  to  send  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  said  order. 

Second.  By  what  amount,  if  any,  will  said  order  probably  increase  pensions  annu- 
ally, particularly  when  the  same  shall  become  fully  operative. 

Exhibit  F. 

[Kef fired  to  on  pp.  77.78  of  the  report.] 

BILL  PROPOSED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FOR  JUDICIAL 
ADJUDICATION  OF  PENSION  CLAIMS  IN  TEST  CASES. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  17,  11)00,  Mr.  Gal  linger  introduced  the 
following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
April  20,  1900,  reported  by  Mr.  Gallinger,  without  amendment. 

A  BILL  providing  for  the  abjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claim*  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims 
involving  difficult  or  impoitant  questions  of  law  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  precedents f<>r 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of  A'meruv 
in  Congress  assembled.  That   the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  during  any  calendar 
year  certify  to  the  Court  of  (Maims  for  adjudication,  as  herein  provided,  not  exceed" 
ing  five  claims  for  pensions,  pending  be  fore  him  or  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
severally  believed  bv  such  Secretary  to  affect  a  class  of  claims  and  to  involve  &» 
important  or  difficult  question  of  law  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  pension 
laws.     The  certification  of  any  such  claim  shall  consist  of  a  concise  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  facts  relating  to  said  claim,  as  found  by  him,  and  of 
the  questions  of  law  arising  in  connection  therewith.     The  Secretary  shall  cause  the 
claimant  or  his  attorney  or  agent  of  record  to  be  notified  of  such  certification,  and 
thereupon  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  to  the  adjudication  of  said  claim,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  determination  of  the  questions  of  law  named  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  if  deemed  by  the  court  to  properly  arise  in  the  case  and  to  be  impor- 
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or  difficult  of  solution.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  direct  the 
wance  or  rejection  of  the  said  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem 
it  under  the  facts  certified  and  the  law  applicable  thereto.  Either  party  may 
eal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  any  such  case  to  the  Supreme 
irt  in  the  same  manner  in  which  appeals  are  taken  from  the  judgments  of  the 
irt  of  Claims  in  other  cases.  The  final  judgment  in  any  such  case  shall  be  cer- 
sd  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
ose  supervision  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in 
e  manner  as  are  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  pension  claims, 
on  its  satisfactorily  appearing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  claimant 
any  case  so  certified  is  without  sufficient  property  or  means  to  enable  him  to  pros- 
lte  said  claim  in  the  courts,  as  herein  provided,  such  Secretary  shall  be  authorized 
employ  suitable  counsel  of  the  claimant's  selection  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  one 
ndred  dollars  for  the  services  to  be  rendered  in  each  court,  which  compensation, 
on  the  completion  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  shall  be  paid  upon  the  warrant 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
nsions  of  the  class  to  which  said  claim  belongs.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attor- 
jr-General  to  cause  some  competent  attorney  from  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
i  Interior  Department  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
such  cases,  which  shall  be  advanced  for  hearing  and  decision  in  the  respective 
arts  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 


SPORT  OF  SENATE   COMMITTEE   ON   BILL   PROPOSED   BY  THE   SECRETARY  OF 

THE  INTERIOR. 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (8. 4251)  providing  for 
e  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims  involv- 
l  difficult  or  important  questions  of  law  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  prece- 
nts  for  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
nsions,  have  examined  the  same  and  report: 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  court  of  some  kind  for  the  hearing 
d  adjudication  of  pension  claims,  but  thus  far  the  problem  has  not  been  solved. 
•e  writer  of  this  report  has  on  two  occasions  during  the  period  of  his  public  service 
Produced  bills  into  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  appeals,  to  which 
aid  be  taken  rejected  pension  claims  for  a  rehearing  and  settlement,  but  upon 
"eful  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  the  scheme  was  not  practicable,  and 
nee  was  abandoned.  It  was  evident  that  a  court  of  that  kind  would  be  over- 
timed with  work,  as  almost  every  rejected  claim  would  be  presented  to  it  for 
isideration,  and  the  thousands  of  claims  which  now  stand  rejected  would  be 
ived  in  the  hope  of  securing  favorable  action. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  the  most  sensible  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made 
provide  a  remedy  for  what  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  public  necessity, 
was  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  is  the  expression  of  the  views  of 
it  Department  in  reference  to  legislation  that  is  urgently  desired  for  the  purpose 
securing  precedents  in  certain  classes  of  pension  claims  that  are  awaiting  adjudi- 
ion,  as  well  as  others  that  will  arise  from  time  to  time. 

t  will  be  observed  that  the  proposition  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
ar  to  the  Court  of  Claims  not  exceeding  five  cases  pending  before  him  or  the  Com- 
moner of  Pensions  during  any  calendar  year,  these  being  cases  that  will  affect  a 
*8  of  claims  or  involve  important  and  difficult  questions  of  law  arising  in  the 
ninistration  of  the  pension  laws.     An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  Court  of 
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Claims  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary  machinery  k 

provided  for  the  prosecution  of  the  claims.    The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  explains  the  matter  so  clearly  and  succinctly  that  further  argument 

seems  unnecessary: 

Depabtmemt  or  the  Iktkbiob, 

Washington,  April  16, 1900. 

Sib:  There  is  no  legislation  under  which  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pas- 
sions or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  allowance  or  rejection  of  a  pensjot 
claim  can  be  reviewed  in  the  courts,  nor  is  there  legislation  under  which  a  pension 
claim  can  be  referred  to  the  courts  for  adjudication.  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
reference  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  claims  pending  before  the  several  Ezecntift 
Departments,  the  decision  of  which  will  affect  a  class  of  claims  or  furnish  a  precedes* 
for  the  future  action  of  these  Departments  (Revised  Statutes,  sections  1063, 10M, 
1005;  section  2,  act  March  3,  1888,  22  Stat,,  485,  and  section  12,  act  March  3. 1887,21 
8tat,  505),  but  this  does  not  apply  to  pension  claims  (Gordon  v.  United  States,  9 
C.  Cls.  R.,  307;  Cole  v.  United  States,  C.  Cls.  R.,  47). 

The  result  is  that  there  is  at  present  no  method  of  obtaining  a  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pension  laws,  although  their  administration  directly  affects  many  thou- 
sand citizens  and  involves  an  annual  expenditure  of  millions  "of  dollars  of  public 
moneys.  The  interpretation  of  these  laws  has  fallen  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  persons  succeeding  to  these  offices 
from  time  to  time,  while  always  acting  under  the  influence  of  high  motives,  have  not 
always  entertained  the  same  views  respecting  the  purpose  and  meaning:  of  these  laws, 
and  have  in  some  instances  interpreted  them  each  for  himself  according  to  his  judg- 
ment and  understanding,  so  that  pension  decisions  on  some  questions  are  conflicting 
and  difficult  to  follow.  The  pension  statutes  have  greatly  multiplied,  and  it  hat 
sometimes  happened  that  a  new  statute  has  employed  ambiguous  and  uncertain 
terms,  or  has  been  enacted  without  special  reference  to  the  body  of  existing  legisla- 
tion upon  that  subject,  in  consequence  of  which  difficult  and  important  questions  of 
law  are  encountered  in  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  toe  pension  laws. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  a  matter  which  so  vitallv  affects  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  population*  and  which  involves  so  great  an  expenditure 
of  public  moneys,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  consideration  of  our  judicial  tri- 
bunals. If  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  had  upon  a  limited  number  of 
test  cases  it  would  very  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  would 
inspire  confidence  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pension  laws,  and  would  lead  to  uni- 
form action  in  their  administration.  It  is  understood  that  heretofore  there  has  been 
objection  to  referring  pension  claims  to  the  courts,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  clog  and  overload  the  courts  and  to  shift  the  administration  of  the 
pension  laws  from  the  executive  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  This 
objection,  however,  would  seem  to  be  avoided  if  the  number  of  claims  which  could 
be  so  referred  were  carefullv  limited. 


I  transmit  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  adjudication  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims  involving  difficult  or  important 
questions  of  law  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  precedents  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  which  I  earnestly  com- 
mend to  your  favorable  consideration  and  action.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  statute  of 
this  character  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  pension  claimants  and  to  this  branch 
of  the  public  service. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretory. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions, 

United  States  Senate. 

Your  committee  re|>ort  the  bill  back  favorably,  with  a  recommendation  that  it[**« 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BILL  PROPOSED  BT  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  WHICH  WXB» 
SUGGESTED  BY  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  COMMITTEE. 

In  January,  1901,  conferences  were  held  at  the  Interior  Department  between  the 
committee  on  pensions  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
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aterior  and  other  officers  of  that  Department,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Grand  Army 
f  the  Republic  committee  on  pensions  suggested  the  amendments  which  are  shown 
a  italics  in  the  following  reproduction  of  the  bill: 

[S.  4251.    Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.    Report  No.  1040.] 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  17,  1900,  Mr.  Gallinger  introduced  the 
blowing  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions, 
pril  20,  1900,  reported  by  Mr.  Gallinger,  without  amendment. 

BILL  providing  for  the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims 
Involving  difficult  or  important  questions  of  law,  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  precedents  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
i  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  during  any  calendar 
ear  certify  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication,  as  herein  provided,  not  exceed- 
ag  ten  claims  for  pensions,  pending  before  him  or  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  sev- 
rally  believed  by  such  Secretary  to  affect  a  class  of  claims  and  to  involve  an  impor- 
ant  or  difficult  question  of  law  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws.  In 
dieting  the  claims  to  be  so  certified,  the  Secretary  of  tfte  Interior  shall  give  careful  consider- 
Hon  to  such  suggestions  in  that  behalf  as  may  be  made  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
hrough  its  authorized  pension  committee.  The  certification  of  any  such  claim  shall  con- 
istof  a  concise  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  facts  relating  to 
aid  claim,  as  found  by  him,  and  of  the  questions  of  law  arising  in  connection  t here- 
with. The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  claimant  or  his  attorney  or  agent  of  record  to 
ye  notified  of  such  certification,  and  thereupon  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  to 
he  adjudication  of  said  claim,  giving  special  attention  to  the  determination  of  the 
luestions  of  law  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  if  deemed  by  the  court  to 
Properly  arise  in  the  case  and  to  be  important  or  difficult  of  solution.  The  judgment 
>f  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  direct  the  allowance  or  rejection  of  the  said  claim  in 
irhole  or  in  part,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  right  under  the  facte  certified  and  the 
aw  applicable  thereto.  Either  party  may  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Dlaims  in  any  such  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  manner  in  which  appeals 
ire  taken  from  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  other  cases.  The  final  judg- 
ment in  any  such  case  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  supervision  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  like  manner  as  are  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  upon  pension  claims,  and  such  judgment  shall  thereafter  control  and  he  ohliga- 
tory  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  disposing  of 
cfattfw  of  like  character.  Upon  it  satisfactorily  appearing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  the  claimant  in  any  case  so  certified  is  without  sufficient  property  or  means 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  said  claim  in  the  courts,  as  herein  provided,  such  Secre- 
tory shall  be  authorized  to  employ  suitable  counsel  of  the  claimant's  selection  to  act 
tzclusively  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  claimant,  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  services  to 
*6  rendered  in  each  court,  according  to  the  reasonable  value  thereof  to  be  fixed  bytheSec- 
%eh,ry,  which  compensation,  upon  the  completion  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  shall 
^  paid  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  appropri- 
lted  for  the  payment  of  pensions  of  the  class  to  which  said  claim  belongs.  It  shall 
^  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  some  competent  attorney  from  the 
department  of  Justice  or  the  Interior  Department  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests 
tf  the  United  States  in  all  such  cases,  which  shall  be  advanced  for  hearing  and 
decision  in  the  respective  courts  as  soon  a.s  may  be  practicable. 
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Exhibit  G. 

[Referred  to  on  page  222  of  the  report.] 

AN  ACT  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  roch  rapeniaion  of  the  Government  Hoapindlv 
the  Insane,  Freedmen'i  Hoapital  and  Aaylnm,  and  the  Waahlnfton  Hoapital  for  ItamdHngi  um 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  act  approval 
June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred,  creating  men  board. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House,  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Awurim 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  such  supervision  over  toe  Government  Hospital  for  tat 
Insane,  Freedmen's  Hoapital  and  Asylum,  and  the  Washington  Hoapital  for  Found* 
lingB  as  may  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  oi 
Colombia  tinder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An*  act  to  estabHst  i 
a  Board  of  Charities  for  the  District  of  Colombia,"  approved  Jooe  sixth,  nincteat^ 
hundred  (Thirty-first  Statutes,  page  six  hundred  and  sixty-four),  is  hereby  tram 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  have  exclusive  supervision  over  fltsl 
institutions  and  the  disbursement  of  all  appropriations  therefor,  subject  to' the  tan 
of  Congress. 

Sic.  2.  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colombia  are  hereby  authorind 
to  enter  into  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  care,  at  a  reasonable 
rate  per  capita,  of  all  persons  from  the  District  of  Columbia  treated  in  the  Freedmen's 
Hospital  and  Asylum. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 


Exhibit  H. 

[Referred  to  on  page  227  of  the  report.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  April  9t  190*. 

Sir:  The  existing  legislation,  embraced  in  the  acts  of  August  7,  1882  (22  Stat  L, 
330),  and  February  2(5,  1881  (21  Stat.  L.,  350),  relating  to  the  payment  and  disposi- 
tion of  pension  money  due  to  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  memlxjrs  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  has  been 
attended  with  much  difficultv  in  its  administration.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Home,  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions,  have  severally  called  my  attention  to  the  defects  in  the  existing 
legislation  and  have  suggested  its  amendment.  As  a  result  of  these  suggestions,  I  ] 
have  caused  to  lie  drafted  a  provision  amending  and  reenacting  the  existing  legida*  j 
tion  along  lines  which  it  is  believed  will  free  its  administration  from  confusion  and  j 
difficulty,  will  make  it  operate  equitably  toward  pensioners,  their  widows,  minor  , 
children,  and  dependent  parents,  and  will  make  it  acceptable  to  the  managing  offi-  ; 
cers  of  the  two  institutions  concerned. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  draft  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend that,  if  it  meets  the  approval  of  your  committee,  it  be  inserted  in  the  pending 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  or  1>e  introduced  as  a  separate  measure. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions, 

United  States  Senate. 

A  BILL  relating  to  the  payment  and  disposition  of  pension  money  due  to  inmates  of  the  Government 

HoHpital  for  the  Insane. 

The  provision  in  the  act  of  August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
appearing  on  page  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Twenty-second  Statutes  at  Large, 
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I  relating  to  pensions  of  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  is 
reby  amended  and  reenacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Daring  the  time  that  any  pensioner  shall  be  an  inmate  of  the  Government  Hospital 
*  the  Insane  all  money  due  or  becoming  due  upon  his  pension  shall  be  paid  by  the 
nsion  agent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  upon  a  certificate  by  such  super- 
tendent  that  the  pensioner  is  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  and  is  still  living,  and  such 
(nsion  money  shall  be,  by  said  superintendent,  disbursed  and  used,  under  regulations 
» be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pensioner, 
is  wife,  minor  children,  and  dependent  parents,  if  any,  in  the  order  named,  and  to 
ay  his  board  and  maintenance  in  the  hospital;  the  remainder  of  such  pension 
toney,  if  any,  to  be  placed  to*the  credit  of  the  pensioner  and  to  be  paid  to  him  or 
is  guardian  in  the  event  of  his  discharge  from  the  hospital,  or  to  be  applied  to  the 
enerml  uses  of  the  hospital  in  the  event  of  the  pensioner's  death  while  an  inmate 
hereof.  This  provision  shall  also  be  applicable  to  all  unexpended  pension  money 
keretofore  paid  to  the  officers  of  said  hospital  on  account  of  pensioners  who  were 
tunates  thereof." 


Exhibit  I. 

[Referred  to  on  page  235  of  the  report.] 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  seventh  day  of  June,  1904,  by  and 
between  the  Howard  University,  a  corporation  duly  organized  pursuant  to  the  act 
*f  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867,  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Howard 
University  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  and  doing  business  at  Washington,  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  by  Teunis  8.  Hamlin,  president  of  the  lx>ard  of  trustees  of  said 
Hiiversity,  and  George  H.  Safford,  secretary  of  said  board,  its  successors  and  assigns, 
•■arty  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  States  of  America  (acting  in  this  behalf  by 
§«than  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior),  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  in  pursuance  of  authority  conferred  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  April  28,  19()4,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry 
sivil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  and  for 
*ther  purposes,"  wherein  provision  is  made  for  the  leasing  of  lands  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  hospital  for  freedmen  in  the  following  terms,  to  wit: 

Freed  man' 8  hospital:  The  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  made  by  the 
fcndry  civil  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  vear  nineteen  hundred  and  four  is  hereby 
Continued  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five:  Provided,  That  the  tract  of 
Umd  lying  and  being  between  Sixth  and  Fourth  streets  and  between  Pomeroy  and 
College  streets,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  containing  approxi- 
mately eleven  acres  of  ground,  be,  and  the  same  is  herebv,  retroceded  to  Howard 
University,  upon  the  condition  that  the  said  Howard  l/niversity  shall  make  and 
Execute  to  the  United  States  a  perpetual  lease  for  the  nominal  rental  of  one  dollar  per 
^nnurn,  and  that  upon  the  execution  of  such  lease  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
**f  the  Interior,  said  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  erected  on  the  ground  so  retroceded 
•nd  leased  the  new  hospital  for  freedmen  provided  for  by  the  act  above  referred  to — 

the  said  parties  have  covenanted  and  agreed,  and  by  these  presents  do  covenant  and 
*gree,  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows: 

That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  rents,  covenants,  and 
Agreements  hereinafter  and  by  these  presents  mentioned,  reserved,  and  contained, 
Jiath  granted,  demised,  and  leased,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  demise,  and 
kase  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  thereon 
•  new  Freedmen's  Hospital  building  and  accessories,  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  and 
being  between  Sixth  and  Fourth  streets,  and  between  Pomeroy  and  College  streets 
northwest,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  containing  approximately 
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11  acres  of  ground,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  appurtenances  whatsoever  to 
the  premises  belonging  and  in  anywise  appertaining. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  demised  premises,  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto* 
belonging,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of  these  presents,  and  conns- 
uing  thereafter  forever. 

In  consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein  made  by  the  party  of  tk^ 
first  part  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  unto  the  sal 
party  of  the  first  part  rent  for  the  herein-demised  land  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  annua, 
payable  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  1st  day  of  July  of  eaek 
and  every  year  during  the  continuance  of  this  lease. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  an? 
and  all  buildings  constructed  on  the  herein-demised  land  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  or  its  representative,  and  that  ii 
the  hospital  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  on  the  demised  premises  facilitiai 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  professors  and  others  connected  with  the  medical  depart* 
ment  of  Howard  University  for  clinical  instruction. 

The  said  party  of  the  first  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  all  taxes  and  impoa- 
tions  which  may  be  assessed  upon  the  herein-demised  land  during  the  continnanw 
of  this  agreement. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  further  covenants  and  agrees  that  the  party  of 
the  second  part  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  letted 
premises  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement 

The  party  of  the  first  part  further  covenants  and  agrees  to  make,  execute,  and 
deliver  such  further  instrument  in  writing  as  may  be  necessary  to  more  effectually 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  Congress  as  set  forth  under  the  caption  "Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital" in  the  act  of  April  28,  1904,  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 

No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part 
in  this  contract,  or  to  any  l)enerits  which  may  arise  therefrom,  and  the  provisions  of 
sections  3739,  3740,  and  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
contracts,  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  this  agreement  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
applicable.  ' 

In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set  their  hanaV  and  j 
affixed  their  seals  on  the  dav  and  year  first  above  written.  I 

The  Howard  University, 
By  Teunis  S.  Hamlin.  j 

[seal.]  George  H.  Safford,  ] 

Secretary  of  Hoivard  Unircrrity.      I 
The  United  States  of  America, 

[seal.]  By  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

District  of  Colitmbia,  **: 

I,  W.  Bertrand  Acker,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  afore- 
said, do  hereby  certify  that  the  Howard  University,  by  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  university,  and  George  H.  Safford,  secretary  of  said 
board,  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  a  certain  instrument  in  writing  bearing  dats 
the  7th  flay  of  June,  A.  D.  1904,  and  hereto  annexed,  personally  appeared  before 
me  in  the  District  aforesaid,  the  said  Teunis  S.  Hamlin  and  George  H.  Safford,  being 
personally  well  known  to  me  to  be  the  persons  who  executed  the  said  instrument 
and  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Howard  University  and  secretary  of  said  board. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  7th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1904. 

[seal.]  W.  Bertrand  Acker, 

Xotary  Public  in  and  for  District  of  Columbia. 
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harRiCT  op  Columbia,  ss: 

I,  W.  Bertrand  Acker,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  afo re- 
lid,  do  hereby  certify  that  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
trty  of  the  second  part  to  a  certain  instrument  in  writing  bearing  date  the  7th  day 
f  June,  A.  D.  1904,  and  hereto  annexed,  personally  appeared  before  me,  in  the 
fatrict  aforesaid,  the  said  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  being  personally  well  known  to  me 
t  be  the  person  who  executed  the  said  instrument  and  acknowledged  the  same  to 
e  his  act  and  deed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  7th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1904. 

[seal.]  W.  Bertrand  Acker, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  District  of  Columbia. 

Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  4,  1904* 
Sib:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  University  held  on  May  31, 
)04,  I  beg  to  report  the  following  action: 

Me  solved,  That  the  trustees  of  Howard  University  accept  the  conditions  of  the  act 
t  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  providing  for  the  retrocession  to  said 
toward  University  of  the  tract  of  land,  approximately  eleven  acres,  bounded  by 
ourth  and  Sixth  streets  and  Pomeroy  and  College  streets,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
>.  C,  and  hereby  direct  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said 
Kiiversity,  and  George  H.  Safford,  secretary  of  said  board,  to  execute  in  the  name 
(  said  university  to  the  United  States  the  lease  of  said  land,  in  accordance  with  the 
revision  of  said  act  of  Congress,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Very  respectfully, 
[seal.]  John  Gordon,  President. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  D.  ('. 


Exhibit  K. 

[Referred  to  on  pages  197  of  the  report.] 

*■  BILL  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  for  the  Government,  by  exchange*  of 
public  lands,  the  ownership  of  the  private  lands  within  certain  public  parks  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rej)resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
**  Congress  assembled,  That  wherever,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  lands  within  the 
B«qaoia  National  Park,  the  Yoseinite  National  Park,  and  the  General  Grant  National 
^*rk,  in  the  State  of  California,  are  held  in  private  ownership,  the  Secretary  of  the 
iterior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  exchange  therefor  public  lands  of 
ike  area  and  value  which  are  vacant,  unappropriated,  not  mineral,  not  timbered,  and 
Itot  required  for  reservoir  sites  or  other  public  uses  or  purposes.  The  private  owners 
toust,  at  their  expense  and  by  appropriate  instruments  of  conveyance,  surrender  to 
4e  Government  a  full  and  unincuml>ered  right  and  title  to  the  private  lands  included 
Ji  any  exchange,  before  patents  are  issued  for  or  any  right  attaches  to  the  public 
4tads  included  therein,  and  no  charge  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  for  issuing  such 
pttents.  Upon  the  completion  of  any  exchange  the  lands  surrendered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  become  a  part  of  the  public  park  in  which  they  are  situate  in  like 
(Banner  as  if  they  had  been  public  lands  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  park. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  any  land 
icrip. 
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Exhibit  L. 

[Referred  to  on  page  191,  of  report.] 
[66th  Cong.,  2d  tew.,  H.  R.  W10.] 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  8,  1904,  Mr.  Gillett,  of  California,  into 
duced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL  to  exclude  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  certain  lands  therein  described, 

and  to  attach  to  and  include  the  naid  land*  in  the  8ierra  Forevt  Rewire. 

i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slate*  of  Amena 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  that  part  of  the  Yoeemite  National  Park  of  California, 
described  as  follows:  Township  one  south,  range  nineteen  east;  township  one  math, 
range  twenty  east;  township  two  south,  range  nineteen  east;  township  two  math, 
range  twenty  east;  township  three  south,  range  nineteen  east;  township  three  sooth, 
range  twenty  east;  township  four  south,  range  nineteen  east,  and  township  four 
south,  range  twenty  east;  all  of  Mount  Diablo,  base  and  meridian,  in  Maripos 
County,  California,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  excluded  from  said  Yosemite 
National  Park,  and  is  hereby  included  in  and  made  a  part  of  the  Sierra  Fore* 
Reserve. 

8bc.  2.  That  none  of  the  lands  patented  and  in  private  ownership  in  said  above- 
described  area  shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  lien  land-scrip  provisions  of  the  bod 
laws,  but  otherwise  to  be  in  all  respects  under  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the 
forest  reserves. 

Sac.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


[Form  of  bill  submitted  by  the  Department  to  the  H.  R.  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  April  13,  1904,  as  a  substitute  for 
H.  R.  Bill  No.  9310.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameria 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  that  part  of  the  Yoeemite  National  Park,  in  the  State 
of  California,  described  as  follows:  Township  one  south,  range  nineteen  east;  and 
the  west  half  of  township  one  south,  range  twenty  east;  township  two  south,  range 
nineteen  east;  and  the  west  half  of  township  two  south,  range  twenty  east;  township 
three  south,  range  nineteen  east;  and  the  west  half  of  township  three  south,  ring* 
twenty  east;  township  four  south,  range  nineteen  east;  and  the  west  half  of  township 
four  south,  range  twenty  east;  all  of  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  in  Mariposa 
County,  California,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  excluded  from  the  said  Yoeemite 
National  Park,  except  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty-three,  township  two 
south,  range  nineteen  east,  on  which  is  located  the  Merced  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  and  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  seven,  township  two  south,  ranfle 
twenty  east,  on  which  is  located  the  Tuolumne  grove  of  big  trees,  which  tracts  shall 
be  and  remain  a  part  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  October  1,  1890:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  require  the  payment  of  such  price  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  privileges  on  t|» 
lands  herein  segregated  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park  accorded  under  the  act  of 
February  15,  1901,  relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and 
other  public  lands,  and  other  acts  concerning  rights  of  way  over  public  lands,  te 
which  this  is  supplementary;  and  the  moneys  so  received  from  the  privileges  accorded 
on  the  lands  herein  segregated  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park  shall  be  paid  intt 
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he  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
•f  the  Interior  in  the  management,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  the  lands  herein  segregated  from  the  Yosemite  National 
*ark  being  placed  by  Presidential  proclamation  within  or  attached  to  a  forest  reserva- 
ion,  that  none  of  the  lands  patented  or  in  private  ownership  in  said  above-described 
rea  shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  lieu-land  scrip  provisions  of  the  land  laws,  but 
otherwise  shall  be  in  all  respects  under  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  forest 
eservations. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


Exhibit  M. 

[Referred  to  on  page  191  of  the  report.] 
[58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  R.  15191.    Report  No.  2676.] 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  18,  1904,  Mr.  Need  ham,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Public  Lands,  reported  the  following  bill  as  a  substitute  for  H.  R. 
3310;  which  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

A  BILL  To  exclude  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  certain  lands  therein  described, 
and  to  attach  to  and  include  the  said  lands  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hqusc  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  all  that  part  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  of  California, 
described  as  follows:  All  that  portion  of  township  two  south,  range  nineteen  east, 
and  all  the  west  half  of  township  two  south,  range  twenty  east,  which  is  situated 
within  the  limits  of  Mariposa  County,  California;  all  of  township  three  south,  range 
nineteen  east,  and  the  west  half  of  township  three  south,  range  twenty  east;  all  of 
township  four  south,  range  nineteen  east,  and  the  west  half  of  township  four  south, 
range  twenty  east;  all  of  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian  in  Mariposa  County,  Cali- 
fornia, except  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty-three,  township  two  south, 
range  nineteen  east,  on  which  is  located  the  Merced  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  which  tract 
lhall  be  and  remain  a  part  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety;  be,  and  the 
ame  is  hereby,  excluded  from  said  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  is  hereby  included 
in  and  made  a  part  of  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  require  the  payment  of  such  price  as  he  may  deem  proper 
(or  privileges  on  the  lands  herein  segregated  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
iccorded  under  the  act  of  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  relating 
to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other  public  lands,  and 
)tber  acts  concerning  rights  of  way  over  public  lands,  to  which  this  is  supple- 
mentary, and  the  moneys  so  received  from  the  privileges  accorded  on  the  lands 
herein  segregated  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
>f  the  United  States  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  management,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park. 

Sec.  2.  That  none  of  the  lands  patented  and  in  private  ownership  in  said  above- 
lescribed  area  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the  lieu  land-scrip  provisions  of  the.  land 
aws,  but  otherwise  to  be  in  all  respects  under  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting 
lie  forest  reserves,  and  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  all  laws,  rules,  and 
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affecting  forest  reservations,  including  the  right  to  change  the  bounda- 
ries thereof  by  Executive  proclamation,  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  within  the 
limits  of  the  territory  excluded  by  this  act  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  except 
as  herein  otherwise  provided. 
8bc.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


[Home  Report  No.  2578,  66th  Cony.,  2d  sen.] 

Afbil  18, 1904.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Home  on  the  itate  of  the  Union  isd 

ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Need  ham,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  following 
report,  to  accompany  H.  R.  15191: 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  9810) 
to  exclude  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  certain  lands  thereii 
described,  and  to  attach  to  and  include  the  said  lands  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Besom, 
report  the  same  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  recommend  the  adoptios 
of  the  following  bill  as  a  substitute  therefor: 

A  BILL  To  exclude  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  certain  lands  therein  describe* 
and  to  attach  to  and  include  the  said  lands  in  the  sierra  Forest  Reserve. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ammes 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  all  that  part  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  of  California, 
described  as  follows:  All  that  portion  of  township  two  south,  range  nineteen  east, 
and  all  the  west  half  of  township  two  south,  range  twenty  east,  which  is  situated 
within  the  limits  of  Mariposa  County,  California;  all  of  township  three  south,  range 
nineteen  east,  and  the  west  half  of  township  three  south,  range  twenty  east;  all  of 
township  four  south,  range  nineteen  east,  and  the  west  half  of  township  four  south, 
range  twenty  east;  all  of  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian  in  Mariposa  County,  Cali- 
fornia, except  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty-three,  township  two  sooth, 
range  nineteen  east,  on  which  is  located  the  Merced  grove  of  big  trees,  which  tract 
shall  be  and  remain  a  part  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  be,  and  the  earn* 
is  hereby,  excluded  from  said  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  is  hereby  included  in 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve. 

Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  require  the  payment  of 
such  price  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  privileges  on  the  lands  herein  segregated  from 
the  Yosemite  National  Park  accorded  under  the  act  of  February  fifteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and 
other  public  lands,  and  other  acts  concerning  rights  of  way  over  public  lands,  to 
which  this  is  supplementary,  and  the  moneys  so  received  from  the  privilegei 
accorded  on  the  lands  herein  segregated  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  managetnent,  improvement,  and  protection  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Sec.  2.  That  none  of  the  lands  patented  and  in  private  ownership  in  said  above- 
described  area  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the  lieu  land-scrip  provisions  of  the  land 
laws,  but  otherwise  to  be  in  all  respects  under  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the 
forest  reserves,  and  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  affecting  forest  reservations,  including  the  right  to  change  the  boundaries 
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lereof  by  Executive  proclamation,  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  within  the  limits 
f  the  territory  excluded  in  this  act  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  except  as 
terein  otherwise  provided. 
Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

HISTOKY  OF  THE  LANDS. 

The  lands  affected  by  this  act  were  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  reserved 
forest  lands  under  the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  "To  set  apart  certain  tracts  of  land  in 
the  State  of  California  as  forest  reservations." 

The  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reservation  were  determined  arbitrarily  by  town- 
Bhips  and  without  previous  examination,  and  there  were  included  within  them  over 
90  square  miles  (60,000  acres)  of  patented  private  holdings,  about  100  gold  mines 
and  mining  claims  of  proved  value.  The  lines  as  laid  by  said  act  also  included  all 
that  portion  of  the  rivers  which  had  sufficient  fall  to  afford  water  powers  for  the 
included  and  adjacent  mining  industries.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  reservation 
was  later  found  to  be  devoid  of  scenic  interests. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Departments  that  because  this  reservation  was  created  by 
special  act  of  Congress  the  rights  necessary  for  the  development  of  its  natural 
resources  which  obtain  in  the  reservations  made  by  Executive  proclamation  under 
the  subsequently  enacted  laws  touching  forest  reservations  are  in  effect  not  in  force 
herein. 

It  is  intended  by  this  act  to  extend  to  the  lands  to  which  it  applies  the  same  facili- 
ties for  development  of  the  natural  resources  therein  that  are  enjoyed  by  other  forest 
reservations. 

The  committee  has  referred  this  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who,  after 
causing  an  agent  of  the  Department  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ground, 
has  submitted  a  substitute  bill  reducing  the  area  contemplated  under  the  original 
bill  to  those  lands  which  in  his  judgment  may,  from  lack  of  scenic  interest,  be 
properly  excluded  from  the  reservation,  and  has  further  excepted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  the  tract  known  as  the  Merced  Big  Tree  Grove,  whereon  are 
growing  several  specimens  of  the  giant  sequoia. 

The  committee  has  within  the  latter  exterior  limits  somewhat  further  reduced  the 
area  to  be  affected  by  the  bill. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  substitute  bill  do  pass. 


Exhibit  N. 

[Referred  to  on  page  215  of  the  report.] 

fcULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ALL 
BATH  HOUSES  RECEIVING  HOT  WATER  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  RESERVATION  AT  HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK. 

[Promulgated  October  31, 1904.] 

The  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  is  directed  to  enforce  a  prompt 
nd  faithful  compliance  with  the  following  rules: 

Rule  1.  No  bath  house  or  hotel  shall  be  supplied  with  more  than  enough  water 
:>r  forty  tubs  of  the  usual  size,  and  vapor  baths  when  especially  agreed  upon,  and 
hen  only  for  so  much  hot  water  as  said  vapor  baths  absolutely  require  wnen  used 
conomicallv. 
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Rvlb2.  The  constant  flow  of  hot  water  lor  vapor  or  other  bathe,  even  dura*  best 
neen  hour*,  or  the  unnecessary  waste  of  water  in  any  manner,  is  strictly  prohibited, 
and  will,  if  continued  after  written  notice  from  the  anperintendent  to  stop  each  mat 
of  water,  be  considered  by  the  Department  sufficient  grounds  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  lease  of  such  offending  lessee. 

Bulb  3.  Rentals  shall  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  at  the  office  of  the  superb- 
tendent,  and  if  not  paid  within  five  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  me 
supply  of  water  will  be  cat  off. 

Bulb  4.  The  charge  for  baths  at  the  different  bath  houses  shall  be  at  the  rata 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  no  bath  tickets  shall  be  sold  forms* 
than  said  rate,  and  then  only  to  such  persons  as  intend  to  actually  use  them  fa 
bathing.  No  bath  or  bath  ticket  shall  be  sold  except  at  the  office  of  the  bath  host 
where  the  same  is  to  be  given  or  used,  and  tickets  most  show  the  date  when  isavd, 
the  serial  number,  the  number  of  baths  for  which  issued,  the  fall  name  of  them* 
chaser,  and  the  amount  paid  therefor.  Rath  tickets  shall  be  redeemable  for  the 
same  proportionate  price  for  which  they  were  sold,  when  presented  by  the  orkssl 
purchaser,  provided  that  when  less  than  seven  baths  have  been  taken  on  any  tea* 
presented  lor  redemption,  the  bathhouse  may  charge  the  rate  for  single  bathe  fa 
the  number  of  baths  taken  on  said  ticket  No  bath  ticket  or  parts  of  tkdcstisMl 
be  reissued  after  being  redeemed.  The  issue  of  complimentary  bath  tickets  msstss 
exceed  6  per  cent  of  the  number  of  tickets  sold  by  the  bath  house  during  the  fat 
fiscal  year.  The  renting  and  selling  of  bath  robes,  towels,  soap,  toilet  artichaff 
articles  of  merchandise  in  bath  houses  is  prohibited. 

Bulb  5.  The  owners  or  manaflen  of  bath  houses  receiving  water  from  the  Bet 
Springs  Reservation,  or  the  employees  of  any  such  bath  house,  are  absolutely  pn> 
hlbited  from  either  directly  or  indirectly  reflecting  on  or  questioning  the  mtegrfrrof 
the  hot-water  supply  of  any  other  bath  house,  or  of  claiming  superiority  of  men 
supply  of  hot  water  over  that  furnished  from  the  springs  on  the  reservation  toote 
bath  nooses.  Upon  evidence  of  violation  of  such  rule  the  superintendent  shtll  ream 
the  facts,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  interior,  kwkmr  to  at 
shutting  off  of  the  water  from  any  bath  house  or  canceling  the  lease,  as  the  Depa* 
ment  may  determine. 

Rule  6.  Bath-bouse  attendants  shall  be  allowed  to  charge  not  exceeding  ton 
cents  for  a  single  bath,  $1  per  week,  or  $8  per  course  of  twenty-one  baths;  to  bee* 
lected  for  the  attendant  by  the  bath-house  manager  and  properly  accounted  forty 
him  to  the  attendant.  The  services  of  the  attendants  shall  include  all  the  necesitai 
of  the  bath,  except  furnishing  of  towels  and  bath  robes,  laundering  bath  robes,  nib- 
bing mercury,  and  handling  help  lew  invalids.  They  shall  be  required  to  keep  the* 
selves  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition,  both  in  person  and  in  dress,  and  may  I* 
required  to  make  good  any  damage  accruing  from  breakage  or  neglect  of  doty.  R 
shall  be  optional  with  the  oather  whether  he  employ  attendants  or  not  Attendee! 
removed  for  cause  from  one  bath  house  by  the  manager  thereof  shall  not  be  reem- 
ployed therein  or  be  permitted  to  render  sen-ice  in  another  bath  house  without  to) 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation. 

Rule  7.  The  payment  of  any  sum  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  any  bath-house  owner,  manager,  clerk,  or  attendant  as  eompen* 
tion  for  drumming  customers  to  any  bath  house,  or  allowing  public  drunintfft 
drumming  doctors,  hotel  or  boarding*  house  proprietors  who  are  drummers,  or  per- 
sons who  work  with  them  as  inside  men,  to  bring  persons  or  show  them  through.* 
to  loiter  in  or  about  any  bath  house,  is  positively  forbidden.  Upon  evidence* 
violation  of  this  rule,  the  superintendent  shall  report  the  facts,  with  his  recom- 
mendation, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  looking  to  the  shutting  off  of  the  water 
from  any  bath  house  or  canceling  the  lease,  as  the  Department  may  determine. 

RrLE  8.  The  lessee  of  each  bath  house  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  full  and  cone* 
register  of  each  single  bath  given;  the  number  and  kind  of  bath  tickets  sold.  L" 
number  of  complimentary  tickets  issued  each  day,  and  shall  make  a  full  and 
plete  written  report  of  the  same  to  the  superintendent  on  the  first  day  of 
month,  together  with  any  information  he  may  have  showing  a  violation  of  the 
house  rulit?  and  regulations  which  mav  be  susceptible  of  proof. 

Rile  9.  All  bath  houses,  receiving  deposits  of  jewelry,  money,  or  other  valual 
from  bathers  must  provide  means  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of  the  res 
tion  for  the  safe-keeping  thereof.    It  is  to  be* understood:,  however,  that  the  Go 
ment  assumes  no  responsibility  in  the  premises.     All  losses  must  be  promj 
reported  to  the  superintendent. 

Rule  10.  No  l>ath  house  supplied  with  hot  water  from  the  Hot  Springe 
tion  shall  permit  any  person  to  bathe  therein  who  is  under  medical  treatment, j 
the  applicant  for  baths  presents  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  the  patient 
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physician  duly  registered  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation  as 
ne  qualified  to  prescribe  the  waters  from  the  Hot  Springs,  and  who  is  known  not  to 
ngage  in  drumming  for  custom. 

The  violation  of  this  rule  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  any  employee  of  bath  houses 
eceiving  hot  water  from  the  reservation  will  result  in  the  cutting  off  of  the  water 
rom  the  bath  house  or  the  canceling  of  the  lease,  as  the  Department  may  determine. 

Rule  11.  Physicians  desiring  to  prescribe  the  waters  of  the  Hot  Springs,  either 
Qternally  or  through  the  medium  of  the  baths,  must  first  be  registered  at  the  office  of 
he  superintendent  of  the  reservation.  Registration  will  only  be  accorded  such 
►hysicians  as  are  found,  by  a  board  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
lave  proper  professional  qualifications  and  character,  and  who  do  not  engage  in 
Irumming  for  custom.  No  physician  who  shall  engage  in  the  solicitation  of  patronage 
hrough  the  medium  of  drummers,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  or  remain  registered.  In 
ase  any  person  who,  in  violation  of  these  regulations,  bathes  or  attempts  to  bathe, 
»r  enters  or  attempts  to  enter  upon  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  to  bathe,  shall  have 
he  permit  of  a  physician  therefor,  such  physician  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties 
>rovided  in  the  act  of  April  20,  1904,  unless  he  is  regularly  registered,  but  the  bather 
•r  the  person  attempting  to  bathe  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  said  act 
inless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  he  knew  or  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
>hvsician  giving  him  the  permit  to  bathe  was  not  regularly  registered. 

Rule  12.  Persons  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  within  the  purview  of 
he  act  of  April  20, 1904,  entitled  "  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  United  States 
ommissioners  over  offenses  committed  in  a  portion  of  the  permanent  Hot  Springs 
dountain  Reservation,  Arkansas,"  will  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be 
ubjected  on  conviction  to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  as  provided  in  said  act  of  April  20, 
904,  of  not  exceeding  $100,  and  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  costs  of  the  proceeding. 

Rule  13.  All  bath  houses  shall  be  kept  in  a  neat,  cleanly,  and  sanitary  condition, 
.nd  all  sewage  and  waste  water  properly  conducted  away,  and  all  underdrainage 
:ept  in  perfect  order.  The  water-closets  shall  have  sufficient  and  free  connection 
vith  the  public  sewers  and  be  kept  in  the  best  order  and  with  the  best  plumbing 
urnishings  and  appliances.  Lessees  of  bath  houses  on  the  permanent  reservation 
hall,  under  direction  of  the  superintendent,  cultivate  and  maintain  a  part  of  the 
»th-house  park  in  front  of  their  respective  bath  houses,  the  space  for  each  to  cuiti- 
rate  to  be  allotted  by  the  superintendent. 

Rule  14.  Each  bath-house  manager,  clerk,  and  attendant  shall  be  required  to  have 
i  full  and  complete  understanding  of  the  bath-house  rules  and  regulations  before 
entering  upon  nis  duties.  The  superintendent  is  authorized  to  require  the  discharge 
>f  any  bath-house  manager,  clerk,  or  attendant  for  bath-house  drumming  or  refusing 
>r  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  bath-house  rules  and  regulations  according  to  the  true 
ntent  and  meaning  "thereof,  and  when  so  discharged  shall  not  be  employed  again  by 
he  same  or  any  other  bath  house  without  the  written  consent  of  the  superintendent 

A  neatly  framed  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force,  together  with  the 
trices  of  baths  and  attendant's  fees,  both  separately  and  combined,  printed  in  large 
>lack  type  on  white  cardboard,  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  office  of  eacn 
>ath  house. 

Martin  A.  Eisele, 
Superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

October  SI,  1904. 
Approved : 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  O. 

[Referred  to  on  page  247  of  the  report.] 

United  States  Government  Board, 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  (St.  Louis,  1904), 

Washington,  November  28,  1904. 
Che  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  advance  of  the  full  report,  which  will  be  furnished  hereafter,  I  have  the 
lonor  to  submit  an  abstract  thereof,  setting  forth  the  principal  features  of  the  exhibit 
i  this  Department  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  held  at  St.  Louis,  May  1  to 
)ecember  1,  1904. 
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Of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  Government  exhibit  the  amount 
allotted  by  the  United  States  Government  Board  for  the  purposes  of  the  Interior 
Department  exhibit  was  $69,000,  and  11,188  square  feet  of  space  in  the  Governmeat 
building  were  assigned  to  the  Department  In  selecting  the  exhibit,  effort  was  node 
to  have  it  representative  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  Department,  so  far  si  it 
was  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  Edward  M.  Dawsox, 

Representative,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Government  Board. 


G  BO  LOGICAL    SURVEY. 

A  wall  diagram  shows  the  organization  of  the  Survey  into  its  five  branches— admin- 
istrative, geologic,  topographic,  hydrographic,  and  publication — and  its  farther  sab- 
division  into  divisions,  sections,  and  subsections. 

Administrative  branch. — Display  of  diplomas  and  medals  awarded  to  the  Sane? 
at  national,  international,  and  foreign  expositions;  the  forms  and  books  adopted  for 
the  execution  of  its  work;  a  complete  set  of  all  publications  issued  by  it  since  Hi 
organization  in  1879,  and  special  designs  of  instruments  used. 

Geologic  branch. — Series  of  wall  maps,  showing  (I)  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  have  been  geologically  investigated  and  the  result  published;  (2)  areas  inves- 
tigated, results  not  yet  published;  (3)  locations  where  work  was  prosecuted  in  190; 
(4)  the  general  surficial  geology  of  the  United  States,  and  (5)  the  scheme  of  geolog- 
ical nomenclature  as  provisionally  adopted  and  used. 

Diagrammatic  charts,  giving  the  production  in  1902  of  gold,  silver,  coal,  pig  iron, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  petroleum,  and  comparing  these  amounts  with  the  production 
in  foreign  countries  in  the  same  year. 

Under  this  branch,  also,  an  exhibit  is  made  of  radium  compounds  and  radio-active 
minerals,  and  of  the  history  of  the  investigations  leading  to  the  discovery  of  radium. 
In  connection  with  thin  exhibit,  lectures  or  popular  talks  are  given  twice  daily  by 
scientists  from  Princeton,  Columbia  (New  York),  and  North  Carolina  universities, 
for  periods  of  two  weeks  or  one  month,  at  small  expense  to  the  exhibit  compared 
with  the  interest  shown  bv  visitors  in  these  lectures. 

Relief  maps  (1 )  of  Alaska,  showing  by  colore  the  glaciers,  perpetual  snow,  forested 
and  treeless  areas  and  tundra.  The  localities  of  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  copper 
tin,  and  coal  deposits  are  indicated  by  colors  and  symbols;  (2)  of  an  oil  region  in 
southern  Ohio,  showing  the  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  also  the  dry  wells  which  have 
been  drilled.  This  map  is  used  to  demonstrate  a  method  of  mapping  an  underground 
stratum  having  no  outcrops  within  the  area.  A  pamphlet  describing  this  methodic 
distributed. 

A  iH'trographic  lal>oratory,  in  operation,  preparing  thin  sections  of  rock*  for 
microscopic  examination  and  analysis.  These  sections  are  exhibited  under  a  micro- 
scope, explained  by  an  attendant,  and  a  pamphlet  describing  the  methods  and  us* 
of  the  analysis  is  distributed. 

The  series  of  rock  specimens,  156  in  number,  prepared  by  the  Geological  Survey 
for  distribution  to  schools,  is  exhibited.  These  specimens  show  the  principal 
characters  of  rock  due  to  different  modes  of  formation,  to  varying  mineral  compos- 
tion,  texture,  etc. 

All  the  geological  folios  this  branch  has  published  are  shown;  the  scheme  of  cok* 
adopted  to  indicate  formations;  geologic  maps  in  various  stages  of  preparation;  the 
note  books  used  by  geologists,  and  books  containing  specimen  field  notes  and  sketch^. 

Topographic  branch. — Wall  maps  showing  (1)  the  area  of  the  United  States  whidi 
has  been  topographically  mapped;  (2)  the  area  over  which  primary  control  for  either 
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riangulation  or  traverse  has  been  extended  as  a  basis  for  future  map  work;  (3)  the 
stronomical  positions  determined;  (4)  the  routes  of  precise  levels  and  the  areas 
mtrolled  by  spirit  leveling,  and  (5)  the  location  of  field  parties  in  1903. 

The  entire  series  of  maps  constructed  by  this  branch,  about  1,500  in  number,  is 
lown,  arranged  by  States,  and  there  are  also  exhibited  maps  showing  progress  in 
uality  of  work,  and  also  of  the  land  classification  made  by  this  branch.  The  con- 
Kir  method  of  map  making  is  illustrated  by  a  dissected  model  of  Mount  Shasta, 
California. 

Notebooks  used  by  the  topographic  branch,  including  specimens  of  those  which 
ave  been  used  in  field  and  office  work,  forms  of  reports  of  field  parties,  specimens 
f  tablets  and  posts  to  permanently  mark  stations,  branches,  meridian  lines,  etc., 
nd  several  types  of  instruments  used  in  the  field  work  are  also  shown. 

Hydrographic  branch. — Wall  maps  showing  (1)  the  location  of  all  stream-gaging 
tations  in  the  United  States;  (2)  location  of  field  parties  at  work  in  1903;  and  (3) 
he  location,  area,  and  character  of  work  done  on  reclamation  projects  which  are 
>eing  investigated  and  prepared  for  construction. 

The  Salt  River  (Arizona)  reclamation  project  is  illustrated  by  a  working  model  21 
)y  7  feet  in  dimensions.  This  shows  the  reservoir  site  surrounded  by  mountains, 
he  power  canal  and  dam  which  are  now  under  construction,  and  the  conveyance 
)i  the  water  to  the  lands  to  be  irrigated.  Orange,  almond,  and  other  orchards  are 
^presented  by  miniature  trees,  the  vineyards,  alfalfa  and  grain  fields  in  their  natural 
ftlors.  The  adjacent  desert  lands  are  shown  in  their  true  colors,  forming  a  sharp 
antrast  to  the  cultivated  areas. 

Another  model  shows  the  Gunnison,  Colo.,  reclamation  project,  where  the  water 
»f  Gunnison  River  is  to  be  diverted  by  a  tunnel  6  miles  in  length  into  the  Uncom- 
>aghre  Valley. 

A  current  meter  in  operation  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibit  of  this  branch. 

Publication  branch. — The  exhibit  of  this  branch  shows  the  methods  of  preparing 
Uustrations  for  the  publications  of  the  Survey,  tracing  the  steps  and  processes  from 
he  field  photograph  or  sketch  to  its  final  production  in  the  printed  volume.  The 
Qccessive  steps  in  engraving  and  printing  topographic  maps  in  three  colors  is  shown 
>y  engraved  plates,  lithographic  stones  and  prints,  and  further  illustrated  by  a  map 
>ress  printing  a  topographic  map  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  about  2,000  copies  of 
rhich  are  distributed  daily. 

The  photographic  work  of  this  branch  is  represented  by  twelve  transparent  photo- 
Taphs  on  glass,  filling  the  large  window  of  the  building  opening  on  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  exhibit.  These  are  enlarged  from  views  taken  by  members  of  the  Survey, 
•nd  represent  the  life  and  work  of  the  employees  of  the  Survey.  A  bulletin  giving 
•n  account  of  the  origin,  development,  organization,  and  operation  of  the  Survey, 
ogether  with  a  complete  list  of  its  publications,  is  distributed  to  visitors  interested 
Q  the  subject. 

BUREAU   OF  EDUCATION. 

Large  wall  charts  showing  data  relating  to  education  in  the  United  States,  as  fol- 
:>we:  (1)  Progress  in  twenty-five  years;  (2)  sex  of  teachers;  (3)  average  monthly 
fclaries  of  public  school  teachers;  (4)  number  of  different  kinds  of  institutions  in 
xistence  at  successive  periods;  (5)  historical  development  of  the  American  college 
ourse;  (6)  secondary  education,  students  pursuing  certain  studies;  (7)  elementary 
chool  course  approved  by  the  committee  of  fifteen;  (8)  secondary  school  course 
approved  by  the  committee  of  ten  (2  charts);  (9)  graduates  of  public  normal 
•chools;  (10)  city  school  expenditures;  (11)  libraries,  books  for  100  persons; 
12)  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  over,  in  1903;  (13)  growth  of  libraries;  (14) 
ibraries  supported  by  taxation;  (15)  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  enjoyed 
>yeach  individual;  (16)  public  school  expenditures;  (17)  average  age  of  pupils  in 
ich  grade;  (18)  ages  of  children  in  the  public  schools. 
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Maps  showing  distribution  of  educational  invitations:  (1)  public  echo*;  (ft 
secondary  schools;  (3)  schools  of  theology  and  schools  of  law;  (4)  schools  of  pas> 
macy,  of  dentistry,  and  of  veterinary  science;  (5)  normal  schools;  (6)  uuiuisTi 
and  colleges;  (7)  schools  of  medicine. 

Eighty  charts  (22  by  28  inches)  in  wing  frames,  showing  statistical  date  rektsfw 
education  in  the  United  8tates. 

Bet  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  100  volumes;  set  of  stttiatosi 
returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1002,  36  volumes;  set  of  sectional  tsssj 
prepared  for  publication,  12  volumes. 

Photographs  of  all  the  schools  of  certain  typical  counties,  as  follows:  Onsa- 
County,  OaL;  Tippecanoe  County,  Ind.;  Carroll  Comity,  McL;  Dalton,  Ma«.;9pos-i 
field,  Mass.;  8heridan  County,  Nebr.;  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.;  Alfaeaakj 
County,  Va. 

Pamphlets  for  gratuitous  distribution,  treating  the  following  topics:  Pobttc  kbsIJ 
systems;  American  universities;  secondary  education;  the  kindergarten;  pojtiaj 
training;  manual,  industrial,  and  technical  education;  coeducation  in  schoobs* 
colleges;  State  normal  schools;  Catholic  parochial  schools;  legal  education. 

Education  in  A  law  a. — Case  containing  five  figures  clothed  in  typical  Akafcns* 
tomes;  cases  of  ethnological  specimens,  illustrating  the  conditions  of  life  in  Ahssj 
of  specimens  of  handiwork  of  natives;  case  of  specimens  of  needlework  sa| 
tvingdone  by  natives;  mounted  reindeer  with  lapJand  sled  and  driver;  42s»*s 
(22  by  28  inches)  of  photographs  in  wing  frames,  showing  Alaskan  scenes;  4  <4s* 
(22  by  28  inches)  in  wing  frames,  showing  statistical  data;  14  wing  frames  coutsasf 
specimens  of  native  drawings  and  school  work;  1  large  wall  chart,  growth  of  ns> 
deer  herds  in  Alaska;  1  large  wall  chart,  Government  reindeer  in  Alaska, 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Patent  Office  are  in  actual  operation,  with  attendants*) 
explain  their  principles.     A  descriptive  pamphlet  is  distributed  to  visitors. 

Gray's  Tel-autograph,  reproducing  handwriting,  drawings,  etc,  over  a  rearimce 
equal  to  20  miles  of  telegraph  wire. 

Poulsen's  Telegraphone,  for  magnetically  recording  sound  waves  on  a  steel  surf** 
By  talking  through  a  telephone  transmitter,  even  at  a  distance  from  the  instrument 
the  message  may  be  recorded  and  afterwards  reproduced. 

De  Forest  wireless  telegraphy. 

Ives  process  of  color  printing  and  color  photography. 

Ives  stereograms,  photographs  which  when  viewed  from  the  proper  distance  apptf 
to  stand  out  like  statuary. 

Davis  electric  piano-playing  attachment. 

The  evolution  of  the  harvester,  shown  by  a  large  number  of  models  in  motke, 
embodying  the  most  important  steps  taken  by  inventors  during  the  past  one  hundred 
years  in  developing  harvesting  machinery. 

GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

Large  map  of  the  United  States,  12  by  16  feet,  showing  the  thirteen  original  Stota, 
Louisiana  purchase,  annexation  of  Texas,  Oregon  discovery,  Mexican  cession,  Span*" 
cession,  and  Gadsden  purchase,  and  indicating  Indian  reservations,  forest  reeerv* 
national  parks,  private  land  claims,  military  reservations,  and  United  States  law 
offices. 

Five  cessional  maps,  each  31  by  48  inches,  showing  the  changes  of  boundaritf* 
the  progress  from  the  original  proclamation  of  Louisiana  Territory  by  La  Salle  up  to 
the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  frame  containing  these  maps  is  embellished  by  fa* 
large  water-color  pictures  representing  (1 )  the  virginal  prairie,  with  an  Indian  in  tat 
foreground;  (2)  a  "prairie  schooner,"   drawn  by  oxen  containing  a  family^ 
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>neers;  (3)  a  Government  surveyor  behind  his  instrument  surveying  the  public 
id;  and  (4)  an  overland  express  train  of  cars  speeding  across  the  prairie. 
k  pamphlet  giving  a  condensed  account  of  these  changes  of  boundaries  and  of  the 
rchase  is  distributed  to  visitors. 

[nstruments,  arrayed  in  chronological  order  of  development,  used  in  surveying 
blic  lands. 

Samples  of  public  land  corner  posts;  the  remains  of  a  wooden  corner  buried  for 
irty  years,  and  section  of  a  witness  tree,  showing  marks  made  by  a  United  States 
rveyor  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Large  vellum  sheet  on  which  is  inscribed  royal  letters  patent  from  George  III 
776)  conveying  land  in  the  province  of  Florida. 

Parchment,  grant  by  Congress  (signed  by  John  Adams,  1778),  of  1,200  acres  of 
ad,  in  Ohio,  to  the  United  Christian  Brethren  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
long  the  Heathen,  and  a  deed  ( 1824),  of  the  above-mentioned  society,  reconveying 
the  United  States  4,000  acres  of  the  land. 
Grant  of  land  to  Lafayette,  bearing  his  indorsement  (1823). 
Document  appointing  Jose  Coppinger  governor  of  Florida  (1819)  and  commission 
Governor  Coppinger  to  arrange  for  transfer  of  Spanish  property  to  the  United 
ates,  both  signed  by  Fernando,  King  of  Spain. 

Grant  of  land  in  Louisiana  by  Spanish  authorities  to  a  free  negro  (1805). 
Assignment  of  land  warrant  by  Abraham  Lincoln  (1854). 
Maps  showing  Spanish  surveys  in  Florida. 

Patents  of  public  lands,  signed  by  Presidents  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  John  Quincy 
lams,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Tyler,  and  Madison. 

Land  warrant  issued  by  the  State  of  Virginia  for  service  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Original  plat  of  the  township  embracing  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
^lats,  field  notes,  etc.,  contrasting  old  and  new  forms. 
Plat  showing  1  mile  square  of  mining  claims. 

Photographs  showing  typical  ranch  homesteads  and  the  development  of  a  home- 
ad  settlement  in  each  of  the  five  years  allowed  by  law. 

Photographs  showing  United  States  land  surveyors  at  work,  and  the  corners  estab- 
bed  for  mineral  surveys. 

INDIAN   OFFICE. 

Maps  showing  (1)  cession  of  Indian  lands  within  the  Ix>uisiana  purchase;  (2)  areas 

thin  the  purchase  still  occupied,  and  (3)  location  of  Government  and  mission 

lools. 

Jhart  showing  educational  and  other  statistics  in  regard  to  Indians. 

Small  birch  bark  wigwam  and  canoe,  skin  tepee,  bag  of  pemican,  indicating  the 

>de  of  living  of  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Models  of  grass  houses  of  Wichitas,  oil  painting  of  earth  lodge  of  Mandans,  and 

otographs  of  bark  houses  in  Iowa  and  Oklahoma. 

Samples  of  basketry  of  the  Chetimoches  of  Louisiana,  Cheyenne  woman's  dress 

th  decoration  of  milk  teeth  of  elk. 

In  contrast  with  these,  as  showing  the  Indian  of  to-day,  are  samples  of  handiwork 

pupils  of  Indian  industrial  schools,  wagon  and  harness  making,  shoes,  clothing, 

oonis,  a  completely  furnished  bed,  embroidery,  wood  and  iron  working,  drawings 

d  oil  paintings,  papers  from  Indian  schools  (most  of  them  uncorrected),  photo- 

iphs  (all  illustrating  methods  of  training,  intellectual  and  industrial),  in  Indian 

lools. 

PENSION    OFFICE. 

Large  statistical  charts  showing  the  condition  of  the  pension  roll,  the  number  of 
nsioners  of  each  class,  arranged  by  wars,  the  amount  which  has  been  paid  to  pen- 
ners  of  the  different  classes,  also  arranged  by  wars,  the  annual  value  of  the  pen- 
n  roll,  and  the  average  value  of  each  pension. 
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Specimen*  of  pension  certificates  and  bounty  land  wan 
certificates  of  the  first  pensioned  soldier  and  of  the  first  p 
civil  war. 

Original  applications  for  bounty  land  filed  by  Abraham 
David  Fanagut,  W.  T.  Sherman,  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Jefferson  C 

Original  papers  filed  in  pension  claims  bearing  antograpl 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jai 
Zachary  Taylor,  James  Buchanan,  Andrew  Johnson,  Benjan 
Trumbull,  John  Paul  Jones,  Paul  Revere,  Charles  Lee,  Benec 

A  parchment  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  t± 
George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon: 

Continental  money  of  different  denominations  found  in  pel 

Photographs  of  exterior  and  interior  oi  the  Pension  Office  t 

ROT   SPRINGS   RESERVATION  (ARKANSAS). 

This  reservation  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  photc 
showing  the  improvements  made  by  the  Government  in  boil 
reservation,  roads,  bridle  paths,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  H< 
scape  views  of  the  bath  houses,  hotels,  and  prominent  buildi 
Springs. 

A  crystal  chamber,  about  16  by  20  feet,  lined  with  qnarti 
vicinity  of  Hot  Springs— the  sparkling  effects  increased  by  an 
and  electric  lights  changing  in  color— has  proved  to  be  an  att 

GOVERNMENT    HOSPITAL    FOR    THE    INBAH1 

A  large  model  of  this  institution— scale  50  feet  to  1  inch — is 
ings  in  miniature,  the  grounds  ornamented,  cultivated  an 
bridges,  etc.,  are  properly  located.  Photographs  relating  to  t 
are  also  exhibited. 


Forty  moving  (biograph)  picture?  and  350  stereopticon  vie 
room  provided  specially  for  this  feature  and  seating  200  perse 
tures  were  procured  during  the  summer  of  1903,  and,  as  m 
stereopticon  views,  relate  to  some  branch  of  the  Department  • 
moving  pictures,  for  example,  the  old  Indian  and  bis  am 
dances,  and  industries  are  contrasted  with  the  Indian  of  to-di 
and  with  the  Indian  children  in  school.  The  subjects  of  the 
selected  portions  of  the  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  and  other  : 
Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

Three  large  panoramas,  punted  in  oil,  occupy  one  end  of  tt 
Department,  representing  (1)  39  feet  in  length,  the  Yosei 
Yosemite  National  Park;  (2)  181  feet  in  length,  Yellowsfe 
Yellowstone  National  Park;  and  (3)  39  feet  long,  the  Grand  < 
Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve,  Ariz. 

TRANSPARENCIES. 

The  windows,  three  in  number,  opening  on  the  space  occur. 
exhibit,  are  filled  with  hand-painted  photographic  glass  tn 
inches,  representing  the  field  work  of  different  branches  0 
scenery  from  reservations  under  its  control. 


I 


